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Th« Eleiallon ol the Depresseii Classts. 

BY 

TUF RX REV THE LORD BISHOP OF MADRAS 

NE Striking result of lbs pobtic-il nnd 
tj Rncial morempnt in Indm durn g the h't 

r few yeaw hss been the Attention gi^en 

to wbst are known as * tbs D^ipreSdod CleA.«e« 
There ha* ht-en recently « perfect ehower of 
speeehei and articles upon tins subject It is 
slinoat ituiversally ackuowlei’ged bj educate 
lltndue tn all parts of India that the cWaation 
of the depressed classes U one of the gre-it social 
and political problems of tl s hoar U II 
Gaekwarof Baroda gave forcible expression to 
this widespread feeling rome monlbs ago and 
hd has been followed in -eery much the same 
strain by a host of speakers and writofs There 
IS no need to labour the point to the readers 
of this review 

Here are fifty million people sunk m ignor- 
ance, poverty and contempt, branded as ii 
touchablea or unapproachables, treated as sei ^ 
reduced to a eUtc of moral depraJat.oo tl rough 
the contempt and ill treatment that they hr 
received for the pa^t thousand years The 
national movement has anskered mens 
con«cioncos to the fart *bat this state of t ings 
la incompatible with modern progrea-, and there 
.. now « .troog lotlioE •““8 “'”' 1 “ 

lh,t»mo.h,n. mo., b. 8.o. to -1« '^’'T 
rofrooch upon HioJu c.o.l.tol'oo on.! do .otoe 


thii g U otoiio (O' Ih” ». P«»ooi> "od 111 n- po 
of past sgea 

The object of this shoit article is not to 
draw attention to tho problem nor to insist 
«p,n Its imr-ortame TUt is needless I wi h 
simpl) to I’oiiit out wl ot lire the step> that 
neel to be Uken and cm be taken in the imrao- 
dialo fiiiure towards the much needed refem. 
A lady in England sai 1 «nme years ago to iv 
well known preacher ‘ 1 did eo enjoy > our 
beautiful sermon, Mr— ——last bundiiy' 
fle replied in his short incisive way ‘ Well, 
what ore you going to do ? ’ The same question 

might pertinently be asked of the largo body of 

educated Ilindus who have recently been applaud 
ing the moving ond eloquent speeches that have 
been delivered on the subject of the elevation of 
the d»pressBd vlasses Well, what ore you going 
to do? May I, os a stranger and foreigner but 
a sincere well wisherof India, suggest one or two 
things that might be done ond need to be done? 

And the first thing is obvio i ly that tho edu 
catwl Hindus who earneslly wish for reform 
ebouH take away fiom the d<«prea,ol cWos the 
stigma of untoncbableue^s The first necessary 
step towards their eocial and mornl elevation is 
obvwuaJy to touch them There is a profound 
mgnificance in a simple action of Christ m tho 
first Miracle recorded of Him in St Matthew’s 
Ooaptl A leper came to Him, outcast from 

Jewish Society, banished from nil sotialli^e, con 

deninedto liae apart, regarded with abhorrence, 
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„.mo.b better off” Ih«t w.ammlj the result 
ct g.r.ug up inub Th,. oue releteu, Ibeu. 
would do un immense umount to raise t em ou 

oi their degr.dat.ou Here the. c is an other torn 
el social eerrico lor the college a.uJent, ^e 
wort caul, taten up in towns and 
as in rlllage. But here, .gam, I 
sir. .tangly the need !.r petaual seme. -”■> 
individual wort What is needed is not to g 
no temporanco meetings and mate apcec "a, 

to deal individually with theoul"asle> to try an 

nnila them together m t.mperanee 
help them in every way to fight against is g 
e?»l ot dnnlc . . _ 

Then [ourtWy, much might b« done y 
.1 inSueiiee end poeum" '»’« 
selves to the problem of trying to e 

of the Bufferinge and disabilities a le 

position ot the outcaetes at present lofiicta F 

them . 1 . the villsges For eiaople, it "t'l 
very great boon if Oovernmanl can be “'j’'’ 
pro,.d.lh.uulo..t.e tn every village Wh 


grualer far.l.t.es for ac<lumng land An old 
Ltom, uhieh has praet.e.lly the tore ot law 

pre-cribes that when any waste land Is lying idle 

in. vtllag. the owner of the adjacent p.ope.ty 

has alwaje the prior right to tak. it up olid 

oulttvate .. Eu doubt tins ha. been a rou 
veuieut custom, and to many cases serve, 
to obviate disputes and loi»e. But el.ll 
It beers i.ry hardly upon the outcasles In 
,h. majntily of eaaes it act. a. «u absolute bar 
to their urquiriug laud The caste people m the 
villages are opposed to lha.r social advancement 
They do not w.-h them to ecqu.r. land As 
TOO, therefore, -e •" outce.le applies for n 
piece ot waste elmost lovur.ebly the adjoining 

owner claim, the right to take .1 up 1 have 

receired constant complaints of the injustice 

gou. by this custom both lu the Tamil c.uulrj, 

and in the Telogu country, and I believe that 
a eimpl. reform in this one law or custom relet 
. 0 . m the aequisilioo of lend would do a very 
greet deal to suable the depressed clesse. o 


proeid. the ouloastee in every village w.lhj • 8 Government would 

Theeulenuge of the poor people •„.tutally,b. »»ers. » ch.ug.ng 

the lack of a proper water supply are ^ cu-tom of this kind so long as 

piliabl. » would n, .tbs. task bayondthare cub, 


puiable U woum wo « — - . 

mumwiolGoverumaulgralually p, ptov.d. the 

outaiate, with well, of then own lu "''"s' 
village , eud 1. wonU b. done .1 educate'! Hindu, 
would put pressure upon lb. Goverum.ut to do 

It. It the public opinion of educate 

mauded that i.ahould be done, the 

very aeon be found It le yet - 

these people ehoiild be provided 

that they ahonld be provided with f lo 

ol temio. end w,rc,t, Som.lh.og he. ah^d, 

been done in tbi, matter by p.iv.t. pl 

But, le itcghtthet most ot .be »»™> 

common ect of hnm.n.ty .l.miU coo. from Eng 

laud a«d Amenca ? . . .miiipd 

Then .gam, another thing ■!■.• 

Hindu, of hght and leading m'gbt d..^»"™ 

the Ooveruoent W give w the ouloastee fer 


custom Vr this kind .0 long as public op.o.ou IS 
.tangly opposed to the eh.oge , but “ 

poiut.o which those who aympth.ae with tho 
W„ugs and disabilities of the ouloastem can do a 
gwnl deal, first to change public op.o.ou and, 
then secondly, to help the Govecnm.n. to m.ke 

an elteretion in thelaw 

This IS a very modest aili.m. ol reform Whst 

Ih..e.uggesta’0'-“"'J fits, -t.^ 

nsain thin" it the present ttme is that the first 

atepsabouldb, teken It is . great gsin th.l 

eb, convu.oces of the educated Hindus ,11 over 
India ehauld have been .roused on the eubject 
Uiseomeihiug to the goad that many epeeches 
should have been mad, and many articles written 
on the subject , but now the question ought to 
be asVed ‘ Whst are we going to do ? 
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JOINT-STOCK BUSINESS IN SOUTH INDIA. 

DC^AN UAIIADURK KRISIINASAMl RAU.C I E 


X IS an undisputed fact that tho m&teml 
prospeuty of India depends upon our apn 
cultural and industrial improvement, ard 
that without an etBcient combination of capital 
and skill, nu improvement is possible owing to the 
paucu} of men possessed of sufficient wealth and 
enterprise who could embark on new business 
single banded Almost all important industries 
are ncrkel by joint stuck companies even in 
Europe and America where there are litindredsof 
millionaires who coull start new and expensive 
indiistiies without others help AUrtvin, India 
cannot du without adopting the joint stcck 
principle in busmesa During the last &ve oi six 
jears many joint stock companies have been 
formed for vanous pui poses But the success of 

by far the large majority o* them is yet imcertain 
The main causes for this deplorable etate of affairs 
are toe following — 

There is as a rule on undercsUmate of toe 
capital required for any bustne«s Ttiia arises 
from the fact that the promoters apprehend 
that a first Appeal for a Krge initial capital 
may not fi d ready response, and think chat 
after the inter led concein begins to give 
tangible promi'ie of succeso, the incroa«e of capital 
'vo'iwe 

however shows that this le altogether a false cal 
ciilation It IS much better tot to have any 
coiup-iny started than toha\e o le with inadequate 
capital, for, while the former leaves maUetB in 
status quo, the latter by its almost certain (adore 
retants progress (or a long time to come 

Very often the whole of the subscribed capital 
la not coll<>cled at once The reserved habtlitjr of 
shareholders to tne extent of the balaaee of the 
amount payable by them leads to many comph 
cations The eharcholder woo was sufiicicntljr 


rich at the time of the first call may, perhaps ovrin^ 
to a cl ange in his circurostamee, be unable to pa/ 
when the remaining amount is csllfd for IH 
some cases it might so happen that the ongma* 
shareholder might have been dead at the time 
the further call and his heirs to whom the subse 
qiient cal) is made may be either unwilling ot 
unable to meet them Besides, there are nlsd 
not a few shareholders who in spite of their abi'ity 
to pay are not disposed to keep up to their obli 
gallon tn the absence of a positive reissuimca tliaf 
the full payment of the shares would bring in ngooJ 
dividei d to thtin To avoid all these contingencie.^ 
tie beat course would be to start business, onl/ 
after the collection of tVe whole of the sub&cribeJ 
capital 

Bu«inesa is often started by amateurs They may 
possess some book knowledge of the methods of 
business but they lack the experience uhicV 
contributes to nine tenths of its success A 
few failures in the beginning canrot but bi.^ 
expected , but as the shareKoldece in general dd 
not recognise this fact, the result is discontenf 
which, as everybody knows, w the bane ot al^ 
worldly concerns 

All joint stock companies are worked by ^ 
directorate During the jnfart stages of a joint 
stock undertskiiig, dinctorsare generally obhgeJ 
to work without or with a small remuneiation 
Tor the efficient discharge of honorary or u ado 
pw,h wot'*, u very stroi g sense ol respon 
Sibilityai d patiiotism IS the real motive power- 
DnfortQnAtely these virtues in many cases have ye*' 
tobeereated Bwadeshirm is not practised ns mud*' 
ns It w preachel What im be more deploTabF 
than to see ordinary business meetings remaining, 
adjourned for suceessivu weeks all for the want 
a quorum I AV« have yet to learn to eub< rdii al» 
personal i-onsideratwns to Use common interosta o* 
business The appointment of a peon, for instancv! 
Iiocomes in the e/ea of a few shareholders a mor^ 
important event than the election of a Director o» 
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an Ofttce bearer No credit is freely given to llie 
good faith of actual workers While hostile 
criticisra IS found in abundance, there will ecaracely 
bo any among the ciilics who can suggest a 


practical remedy 

The difficulty of getting steady, intelligent, 
honest, specially trained, and efficient sen ants is 
indeed very greit Salaiies demanded are often 
out of proportion to the income of the company 
Indians who have received technical training, 
compare themselves with European experts and 
desire to bo pi «.ed on a level with tie latter in 
pay and prospects, with the ead result that they dis 
courage their would be employers, and tbemselves 
lose tbe chance of employ ment Service in naUve 
firms is m many cases loiked upon as a stepping 


stone to empl lymont elsewhere L«o a contract 
of service for a rfsy? m«« period proves at times 
useless, for, it is no guarantee for tnlUn} servic-, 
and the detention of an unwilling servant will m 
the long run lead tu loss, to say nothing of the 
demoralization that it leads to 

Shareholders seldom take sufficient interest in 
promo‘i..g the business of tbe company to the 
best of their opporlutiiues, a.|d wo«e still, some 
™ll b» loand w .po.k -0 "sh'ly 
tho commny tl,«t Ih.y could not b. d,sl.os«»t«o> 
tmn. plrfoit .to.og.to E'™ .n cm. *hor. 
..ervtb.og .. »it,sl.ot,ry »nJ b-yo"J f"’’''' 
conJl.nce jro^.vo.y.lo'vb 

b..o to mtk nnd.r . gro.t tnonv dis.dvnt.p. 
h.vo bi m.t long bf{oro .ecoring gool <>u»nos» 
Butthcot.ct. or. lot g.n.mlly 
imp.li.no. and dioco t.nt b.cotn. m.rk.d (ctorc 

toth.deltiiiieiitot.iicoo.sful iroik 
The. denbook. .1. no doubt lucid.i t.1 to tb. 
icnsilion Ibroiigl. «hiob n. «r« 
th« indmln.l .nd comm.rci.I morld llte 
rouon to b, dcpond.nt o.«r them Proper 

nposnecUve £00-1, hearty co operation mutual 

to the common interest, / , ,,enow 

sense of duty and re*po. Mb.lty than wbat we now 


THE INDIAN BORDERLAND 

BY 

UR F NOYCE, 1 C S 


f llERB IS no greater living authority on tbe 
^ gec^raphy of the Indian Borderland than 
Sir Thomas Holdich llis life’s woik baa 
mainly consisted m delineating boundaries in that 
region To a distinguished career as a bourdary 
commissioner, which culminated in bis appoint 
ment ns a member of the Tribunal which settled 
the boundary between Chili and Argentina in 1903, 
Ooloiel Uoldicli bas added no little success as an 
author In bis previous books, Colonel Holdicb 
has described vividly and well what ho has him 
self seen end done In the present volume* he 
has endeavoured to trace the footsteps of previous 
explorers in the same regions But the value 
and attractiveness of the book still he in the fact 
that he has been over tha ground himselr and is 
able to illustrate tbe work of others by his own 
experiences 

Our earliest authority on tbe geography of the 
coubtries which are now Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan IB Uerodotus Earlier traditions begin 
to cryetaUise into something a littio more 
definite ID his work ^^eknow nothing certain 
about those captive Gr^feks who were transported 
by Darius liystaspes from the Lybian Barkd to 
Baktna (the modern Badaksban) or of those 
other Greeks, who of their ow i free will, led by 
Dionysos, trod the weary route from the Euxine 
tu the Caspian and from the Caspian to the 
botderlanf of India and whese descendants 
claimed kiiship with Alexander tha Great on 
his arrival Nor has modern research 
yet sucroeded in throwing any light upon 
the relationship between the lost ten tnbes of 

* The Oatea of India 1>eingan Hiatorieal Kamtive, 
by Colonel Sir Thomas lloldicb KCMG.ILCIB. 
C.B,DSe (Vocmi/Ion <t Co 10 Shillings !\ei) ' 
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Israel and the ruleis of Afghanistan, the Ben I 
Israel who claim descent from Kisli, whose moral 
code consists of a strange mixture of Mosaic law 
and Hiiidu ordinance and who bate the Jew with 
the deadly and traditional hatred which only 
springs from kinship And again, some twenty 
years before the fall of Samaria and the deporta 
tion of the ten tribes, Tiglatb Fileser had probab 
ly effected conquests which earned him to the 
borders of India but of the way by which he came 
we know nothing Only, even in South Indian 
temples, there are architectural dttails such as 
the reproduction of the ancient Afiayrian ** knop 
anft ’ tsViicVi ara ol aw \rifiTi\te\y 

old art — aOinity between Assyna and India 
Herodotus dies not taae ns fat but the earliest 
knvwledge we possess of tbe geography of the 
Indian frontier regions is contained in the list of 
Persian Satrapies which he gave to the rocld some 
1600 years before the Christian era Colonel 
Huldich fixes tbe position of these as far as 
possible from the eimiUrity between thetr name? 
and those of modern tribes on the frontier WiU> 
Alexander’s expedition to India we get on some 
what firmer ground Colonel Holdich has traced 
the route adopted by the Greek king with the 
greatest care and 1 is arguments in support of the 
line snown on hw maps seem convincirg Tho 
first part of the route presents no difficulties 
Alexander came h> the road {totd est to East 
which h»8 been used tl roughnut the ceutunes 
through Teheran, Mashad si d Herat Had all 
other tributes to his genius as a military com 
mander been lacking, bis foundation of a Cityt 
Alexandna, on a site near the modem Herat, 
would have established it beyond question, fur, from 
that time to this, Herat has been oneof the most im 
{loctant strategical and commercial centres m that 
part of Asia From Herat onwards, ‘be route 
by which Alexander reached India is not soeasil) 
followed As Colonel Holdich traces it, he we* t 
from Herat to Farab From Farab he did not 


go up the Helmund as has been argued, but 
along the Argandab from Kai dahar to Kabul 
From Kabul, Alexander crossed tbe Hindu Kush, 
foundiig jet another Alexandna on the way 
near tbe modern Charikar After subduing 
Baktrie, now Badakshan, he turned back over 
the Hindu Kush again Hia lieutenant Hephaes 
tion took the direct route to India through the 
Khaibar pass but Alexander followed a roni’e 
circuitous path to the north With Alexarider’e 
exploits in India Colonel Holdich has no concern 
except that ne attempts to fix the site of the 
rock Aornos, the scene of one of the greatest feats 
^ avma ptefutmed by tbe Qcetk forw Avinug tbe 
expedition He takes up the story again with 
AlexJMidei a departure from India through 
Makran {eouthern Baluuhisten and south east 
Persia) Tl is Colonel HoIdicU considers is tb^ 
easiest way from Persia to India “ From extrem* 
western Persia to the frontiers of India at Quett^ 
or indeed to tbe Indus Delta, it is possible fof 
a laden camel tc take its way with ease and comfort 
never meeting a formidable paas never dragging 
itA weary limbs up any too steep an incline, with 
regular stagis and more or less good pasturage 
tbruugb all the l,400orl, 500 miles which intervene 
between wwtein Persia and Las Bela From 
tbe pleasant palm groves of Panjgur in MakraH 
to India it might indeed be well to have aO 
efficient local guide and indeed from Las Bela to 
Karachi the road la not to ha taken quite 
haphazard Kevertbeleu if the camel driver knevf 
his way he could not only lead his chai^C 
comfortably along a well trodden route but t>« 
might turn cbauQeurat the end of bialong march 
and drive an exploring party back in a motor 
It would be strange that a road of which this 
could be written was not more used by 
invading armies in tbe past, were it not that 
it enda at the delta of the Indus and even 
if that is safely crossed the deserts of Oentr*l 
India present a euhstantisl bar to furtbor sd 
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VAQce Alexander, though he Imd not to face 
the Central Indian desert or the Indus, found 
the way back b) no meana oa easy ns Colonel 
Holdicb pictures it He had not the assistance 
of an efficient local guide and made the mistake 
of keeping too close to the sea Ko supplies 
were to be had and tbe time of }ear was against 
him Before he emerged again into Persia, he 
had lost no inconsiderable part of his force 
Only once subsequently ix there record of an 
invasion of India through Makmn Early in 
the eighth century an expedition planned by 
Ha]]a], the Qovernor of Irak under tho Kalif 
Walid I, fur the advancement of the true faith 
swept through Malcran and established Mubama 
dan supremacy in the Indus valley which tasted 
Uoti) Mabmnd of Ohseni put an end to it m 
1005 A D This gate of India is now command 
ed by Quetta and in any case could no to* ger 
be used except by a country which possesses the 
commai d of the sea 

From the southernmost gate to India, Colonel 
Rotdicb turns to the most northern There are 
big gaps in the history of Afghan exploration 
and It is not until A D 400 that wo meet 
another traveller, records of whose travels are still 
in existence This «as Fa Hian, the Ohioese who 
came hy way of Turfan and Lop through Rhotan 
in Eastern Turkistan acmes the Pamirs to Balkb 
The early Buddhist of whom pa Hian 

was one, were intrepid travellers but, as Colonel 
Holdich puts it, the footsteps of Buddhist pilgrims 
pointed no road for the tread of armies and 
their travels therefore lack for him the interest 
of those of the men who entered India a little 
farther to the south “It might be possible for an 
unopposed Chinese force to enter India by 
Eastern Tibet, possibly also by way of Assam 
but there is no evidence that such an attempt has 
cv»r been made ^e look to the north and 
looking m that direction we are quite content to 
write down the approach to India by any senous 


Military force across Tibet or through the 
northern gates of India to be an impossibility ” 

Another lacuna of between five and etx hundred 
years occurs before we come to the distinguished 
group of Arab travellers of whom, A! Istakri, of 
Fersepolis, whose Booh of Climates wss written 
about 650 A D is the first Of A1 Jstakri, Colonel 
Holdich tells us very little and does not even 
give bis date His chapter on ' Arab Exploration ’ is 
mainly occupied hy an exhaustive examination in 
the light of modern geographical knowledge of the 
worka of Ibn Henkel whose Book of Roads and 
Eiogdoma appeared about 616 A D and of Ai Idrisi 
whose “ Delight of those who seek to wander through 
the Regions of the woild ’ was written at the Court 
of King Roger 1 1 of Sicily at the beginning of 
the twelfth century To tbs greatest Arab 
traveller of them all, Ihu Batuta, ColotnO Holdich 
makes but one casual reference This is somewhat 
Surpnsing es Ibn Batuta travelled from Astrakhan 
to Bokhara, crossed the Hindu Kush to Kabul and 
reacbed>the Indus somewhere below Lerkhana in 
1233 

Marco Polo hardly touched Afghanistan and bia 
information is too vague to enable his footsteps 
to be traied European exploration in the Indian 
Borderland does not therefore renlly begin until 
1810 when Christie and Pottinger, of the Bombay 
Jnfai try, reached Eelat Christie went on to Herat 
whilot PottiD^er made an even more adventurous 
joumay to Persia na Kharen and Jalk, the two 
finally meeting at Ispahan The earliest European 
explorersof Afghanistan were distinctly cosmopoli 
tau The greater number of them were, as might be 
expected, officers of the Indian Armv Sir Alexan 
darBurnesistfebest known of these but bisgeogra 
phical work was done chiefly in Central Asia and 
Persia Of his assistants, I<ord and 'Wood explored 
Badabehan and Leech the road to Kandahar A 
little later came Broadfoot, a Lieutenant of the 
Indian Engineers who travelled by the Gomul 
rootafrom the Indus toObasni Casual Earopeana 
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were safer in Afghanistan m the days of Dost 
Mahomed than they are at the present day and to 
this we owe it that nil the exploration in Afghnms 
tan was not done hy English officers Of the others 
the most celebratedis the Ameiican, Maeaon, a 
typical adventurer who wandci-ed ahuut Afghanistan 
for some twelve years and ezeicised considerable in 
iluence over his Afghan and Hazara acquaintances 
Duringpirtof thistimeliewas in the service of the 
Indian Government and it would have been well if 
he had exercised some influence over his emplo>ers 
Had It been BO, the disasters of the first Afgltan War 
mignt have been avoided for Masson was probably 
the only European of his time who had a correct 
appreciation of the political situation in Afghan atan 
Earlier in the field than Masson was Moorcroft, a 
Veterinary Surgeon whose travels in northern 
Afghanistan added little however to the stock of 
geographical knowledge for he was aatudent rather 
of agriculture than of geography V'igne, again, who 
travelled over the same route as Broadfoot some 
throe )ear8 earlier was more interested tg botany 
and geology than in geography and did not make 
such gOTd use of his opportunities as his euccessor 
Colonel Holdich takes leave of Afghan exploration 
with the work of the Frenchman Ferrier who eotout 
froioBaghdalinlSIQ for a journey through Persia 
and Afghanistan to India Ferrier is the only 
known I urope-m who has crasaed the Firozhoki 
plateau from north to sontli an 1 has been throueh 
the Taimani country to Ghur Colonel Holdik 
deals lightly with Ferner but it seems probable 
tint his veracity is not altogether above suspicion 
and that the city of Deb Hissar where he met 
with such a warm welcome from inhabitants 
who had none o the characteristics usually 
associated with thn Afghan existed only >n his 
own imagination Colonel Holdich at any rate 
IS unable to locate it ^ 

Colonfl IIol J,ch', .un,m»rr of tho v»lu« of tho 
wort don, bj .„d h., root.mpon.ri„ ,„d 

pr«lr<«,or. Ih. ran, 6,u „ of lb, n-otj 
loUrrat u, „ ot opm.on tb,t D,1och«t.n n 
.Wl >a .,11 sorvojed « Sootlmd but Ih.t 
there .™ , 1,11 

‘'lehenm,,. Tb, opl.nd, of 
BadaWhan remain to be explored Farther sonth 
we know nothing of 70 miles of the Hindu Hugh 


divide The road from Kandahar toGhuzni divides 
two tracts of country of which we are in practically 
complete ignorance Yet, in spite of these gaps, 
Oolunet Holdich considers that we know nil we 
need to know of the landward gates of Inoia 
The use which can be made of them has been made 
loig ago Kandahar which is 80 miles only from 
the Indian frontier is the key to the only two 
ptea which are of real iroportanre— the load 
fiom Herat to Kandahar and the other almost 
parallel road to Seistao fr,.m the Russian Trans 
C^pian line across the Elburz mountains rw 
Mashad which leads by a longer was to tho 
Helmund and Kandahar Colonel HlUicIi sums 
up tho problem of Indian defence ns the provision 
>f men and material suffic-ient in quality and 
quantity to guard these gates when open or to 
close them if we wish them shut 

As we said at tho outset much of the attractive 

ness of Colonel Holdich 8 book lies in the iltustra 
ti ns drawn from his own experience Ho has a gift 

foi vivid desci iption of which lua diwription of the 
Makran coast is sndi a good example that it 

It, ti e bubbling mud volcanoes which oocaaionally 
fill the sea with yellow silt from below, and alwajs 

nr.r ? of boiling activity, 

theweiH anJ fantastic forme assuired bv tho mud 
makingwhich are thebasis of the 

‘I'-'" f'l® 

Tb™ Prev-Unc, „f ph,„„ra,„. 

p ftTTh . ’ “■ * 

u Lv.ii j A"!- e'”"” 

T'"°' mterp™. On 

orerhrad tb, .,n, „f , 

b. b"‘ 1?'" > ‘™"«fo™.. 

front tb. ,.b. oMb.Tri'iss z::.- • “E 

nineteenth century ^ early In the 
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MUSLIM EDUCHIOU IH SOUTHERH IHOIS. 

B\ 

THE IION SYED MURTAZA SAHIB 

lITgoea without sajingthat tha Mu«aulman3— R 
tl community of political, intellectual and 
* religious importance that had made a matL 
m the history of tho nations and eatibhshed its 
reputation as tho pioneer of education in Europe 
when Ignorance was her dominant feature nro 
very alow m the race of life, and apparently there 
are to healthy signs of their keeping pace 
with other nationalities I ehall make 
an humble attempt to explain m th'S 
article as to bow this change was brought about, 
so that your numerous readers may get jt the 
reasons that have worked out the degeneration of 
the Mussulmans 

The true interpreters of Tvotriu end leerned phi 
loeophers of lelein ivere etteching doe lerportence 
toSeieneeend Arteend their 6rm romictioii end 

nmhsken feitli wasthet eternel heppmere lies lo the 

combinstion of metenel end epiritinl edraoceinent 
They hed fully grasped the epirlt of the tradiuon 
of the Prophet of Arabia that toos to the elTect 
that true martyrdoui means echolarthip and not 
raging religion, wars Oamli. rightly call*l 
nujjatul Warn (aulhorit) an I-lam) aasathatone 

that want, to work out on. a own ealrat.on mmt 

dire deep into the fountain of knowledge Accord 
tog to the philosopher of the .hove ratrgoi^ 
t«l gious wranglings and controversies ^ 
looked down noon inisoiuch ss they are ca ca a 
ed to wound the feeling, of some creature, of 
Ood and to cr«te nudesirahl. d scord and teosiow 
among different religionists As long •* 
philosopher were .w.jiog the Wamm world .eery- 
thiog wentou to the orrf.l of the Mor.lm.ii, aad 
their rank in the ci.il red world wa. kept up 
Untortuaately forth. Mn lim. th» at... ^ 

affair, could not rontiuu. tor a »tof eowallwl 


philosophers hsving nosense of responsibility sprang 
up and began to preach the unauthonzed and highly 
impracticable sermon cf the renunciation cf the 
world which is quite agaiist the pm ciple of 
Islam as laid oown in the tiadition of the Piophet 
•La Rohbianijatba Fil UUm’ (Islam does not 
recogi ize asceticism) It is the teaching of toese 
irresponsible, selfish, mi'chierous and self made 
preceptors that has brought about the rum 
of this once great community 

The above teaching gieatly foind favour with 
the Muhammadans cf Southern India and conse 
quently tl ey, instead of putting forth genuine 
attempts to keep pace with others in the running, 
began to elan 1 in the way of the runners They 
we e proof a|ain»t argument They took 

delight ID pouring fourth damnation on 
the tiral party (the true philosophers) and went so 
far as to declare them heretics Their so called re 
ligiousfervouT was getting intensified, as the ignor- 
ant maaa began to show them profound deference 
and looked upon them ns something like saviours 
No genuine efforts were made at the outset to 
counteract the mischievous influence of the said 
enemies of Islam Their dogmat o maxims being 
against the approved principles of tho religion, 
the true philosophers expected the natural death 
of the falsa philosophy and so tl e matter was slept 
over But when they opened their eyes and bad 
so insight into the mischief played by their foes, 
they got perplexed and were in a dilemma not 
knowing what means they had to employ to mind 
matters , but it was too late for them to do so , 
whereupon they began to despair, taking their 
rivals to be too strong to be overthrown This 
resulted in a 3rd party coming into being This 
party was wise enough not to identify itself 
with either of the said two schools of philosophy 
and was keeping itself aloof from both cf them 
and doing something silently for the intellectual 
rerenoration of the community 
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The members of tbe drd p irty wbo did n&t prove 
themselrea plulosopbers came forv/ard asserting 
their independence, but priding themselves on 
being practical sons of Islam They rightly 
thought that m tho abserce of any Muslim leader 
of the cioacit) and eiiiiestncss of thelate lamented 
SirSyed AhmcdKhan in thisPresidency, there was 
no other alternative hut to recognize the leader 
ship of a non Mitsaulinan having tl e welfare of 
theMoSsulrannsat \ eart The cVioice consetioently 
fell on tbe late Justice Biddam, an acknowledged 
and disinterested friend of the community The 
hand of the young party rose to some power 
und'^r his command and made the false philo 
sophers eu‘'tiiii defiat aftei dcfeit 

Thispaitj Slice eUd in inviting the All India 
Mahomodan Educational Conference to Madras 
in mol, which may he deemed a turning point in 
tbe history of Mabowedan education in tbe 
Presidency 

The mam out oine of the Conference is the 
inauguration of the Mshomedsn Educational 
Association of Southern India— a long felt want 
of the community This Association helps 
deserving Mahomedan students with scholarsbipe 
for furthering tbeir eilueation in the College 
department It is tho earnest hope of tho com 
mumty that the Association will prove itself a 
Divine blcssii g jf It can see Its nay to extend its 
help to the students in the Secondary department 
The second n eritcrioiis act done by thesaidhsnd 
IS the hoi ling of the Conference of the Ulemss 
(Usined Pundits) in Madras, wlucn 1 as also con 
tributwl a good deal toaarda dispelling crooked 
notions of tbe community and making them 
onders‘ar il tho real spirit of Islam which teat hes 
inth equal force tbe r«c«sity of attending both 
to material and epinlnal ndvancerrent Your 
readers may fled anollet healthy sign in Mc»a\ 
mans They Inve ton rea}iz''d tl e necessity of 
relying more on themselves lh»n on anybody else 


e Ube jftrouBSon Colleoci pooua 

(A Britf Hxtiom of Us InctpCion and GroitUi-J 

^*OR the history of the inception and develop 
>2 cient of the Fergusson College at Poona, 
we have to go back to another institution 
of the Deccan Educalioii Society, ms, tbs Poona 
Kfcw English School, out of which it (the Fergus 
600 College) has grown It was in 1879 that tbe 
late Mr V K Chiplunkar, the late Mr M B 
Nnmjoshi, »he ln*e Mr G G AgarkarandMr 
B O Tilak held deliberations in connection with 
a scheme for public education in tho Dcccan 
Thtir object was to cheapen and facilitate 
education and make it aioilablo for all claeaes by 
opening schools and colleges undei private mmage 
ment Changes in the sonal condition of tha 
people often require reforms in the methods of 
education Government wheels muio but alowly 
and these young men thought that private edu 
cational bodies, who from their very position, are 
10 better touch with Society at large, can 
more eaaily and readily try educational metliods 
which circumstances may demand In the January 
pI 1880, therefore, with the advice and approval 
of men like Mr Maudlik and Mr Itan&de, they 
started the New Ei ghsh School at Poona Mi 
V S \pte, the well known Sanskrit scl olar 
and a distinguished graduate of the Bombay 
University, soon after joined this bo<1y of workers 
A few more gradimtea with a bright Unversity 
career ofTcred their co operation in due course of 
time 

The course of these young energetic men was 
not urbampered They had to battle against 
official prejudices and meekly submit to mlsfor- 
toiea In 1882, Mr Cliiplutkar died after 
a short illness at tbe pg^ of 32 Jo 
the second term of the year, Mr Tilak end 
3Ir Agarkar were gulled and they fell victims 
to tbe political intngufs of Kolhapur In their 
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figtiteoua indign&tion thMa men wrote in llie 
Ketari and the Maratha ni tides against the 
minister’s maladministration and hia lU treatment 
of the minor Rajt cf Kolhapur, which was 
Bupposed to have brought insanity to the unhappy 
prince The joung Editors «OQn discovered their 
misUko but they had all the same to suffer 
incarceration for four months This suffering 
was not without its reward, as wU be seen 
from the subsequent facts In spite of these 
misfortunes, however, tho school showed wn 
mistakablc signs of pngress anl Sir William 
AV Hunter (then Dr Hunter) the Chairman of 
the Education Oommisiion of 1882, who viaitel 
the school during the eUy of the Commission in 
Poona, observed, “ th'* institution has 

rissa to such a prosperous state that I can affirm 
with certainty that throughout the whole of 
India, I have not yet witnessed a single mstitu 
tion, which can be compared with this establish 
ment This institution can rival and 

compete with ecceeas not only with the Ooverii 
ment High Schools in this countrj. but may 
compare favourably with the schoole of other 
countnea also ” 


Dot .uccm Ik* coo-loa.ni msn.ge 

meot ot . Insl. .A""'. ”•» ' “'e .ole objee‘ 'ee 

Ibeeo m.n h.d bended together The, had 
„t n higher object belot. th.m-th.l ot open.ng 
an ArU College, ■ nb.ch ehould b.con.., in time. 
In come, • eontoo ot continneu. snppi, of 
gradnate. and nnder gradn.to! read, to enn, 
odocalion, tor a .mail temun.rnt.on 

.n,.t.t,oo ot th..r teacher.), rnto the renrolert 
part, ot the Maham.btra and tho. to cover, .t 
posnble, the whole country with » network ot 
pneateechoal. nnder the d.r.ct.on .nd control 
ot. central Mnc.t.on.l Oomm.tte. co»..al.»g "I 

the beat Kat.v. and Furope.n ™ 

the Prea.denc) In lh»r report tor 1883, tho 
Manager, farther .taW that “the, 
token the work ot popnlar education w.lh 


firmest conviction and belief that of all agents of 
human civilization, education is the only one 
that bnngs about material, moral and religious 
regeneration of fallen countries and raises them 
up to the level of most advanced nations, by slow 
and peaceful revolutions And in order that it 
should bo so. It (education) must be ultimately 
in tho hands of the people themselves 

The Managers, therefore, set to work and the 
first thing they dll was to place themselves in a 
position wnich would enable them to satisfy all 

the conditions that the Univeisity might impose 

before affiliating the sciiool assn Arts College 
The Deccan E location Society was accordingly 
establrthed m October, 188i, to whoso chaige the 
New English Sebaol and its appurtenances were 
transferred, thus securing petmanence and etabi 
lity to It and other institutions that the Society 
ought found or affilnte The Minagers having 
thus relinquished all their personal rights, there 
after worked for and on behalf of the Society as 
its Life Members It was nece&sary to collect a 
large fund for the adequate equipment and com 
iDodious hou‘ing of the school and college With 
this view, Air Namjoahi moved about m the 
Sootbern Maratha States The unhappy i««uo of 
the KaUiapur case which went to prove tho inno 
cencoot these men, hid evoked deep syoipathy 
with the Manager®, nob only from the people at 
large butalso from the Chiefs and Princes of the 
S M States The Political Agent and the Re 
gent of Kolhapur heartily supported tho* appeal 
for help m money Sir Junes Fergu®®on, the 
then Governor of Bombay, was disposed to do all 
ho coull to further tne obj-bct of this Society 
Tho attitude ot the Bombay Government was at 
this time liberal Mr Nirojosti was thus able to 
ehowina few months a promised sum of R® 52,000 
Government promised to place at the disposal of 
the Society one of the Bites of the Peshwa s 
Phlaces at Poona, for the school and college 
purposes 
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It VtAs not the desire of the Life'MemherB to 
»sh lor tlie fnll lime Ails CoUej'e all at once 
The provtatonal Council of the D E Society (of 
which Sir William Wedderburn, Bart, was then 
the Chairman) therefore applied to the University 
to affiliate the N E School for the purposes of 
the B E orly It also applied to Oovernment for 
grant in aid to the school The Senate of the 
Bombay UniverBity gave its provisional eanction 
to the P E class for three years Thus, the first 
step m the ladder of higher education was gained 
It was resolved to name the college after Sir 
James Fergus^on in token of the sympathy which 
he felt with the cause of education generally and 
the support he lent to this institution in 
partrular 

This «*op in the Western Presidency of Bombay 
was A unique one, for ro Indians had till then pro 
posed to undertake a share in tho imparting of 
higher education, and making it available to Avery 
largo number of their fellow countrymen It 
would have been eery dt&cuU for the Mana,,«T«of 
the school to realise even in a small measure, their 
cb^mhcd objiet, had not men like Sir William 
Wedderburn, Dr Wordsworth, Dr Bhand&kar, 
Messrs MandliV, Knnade and Telang lent their 
hearty support and identified themselves with the 
cause of education through private agency 

On the mornfng of Fnda) the 2nd of January, 
1885, exactly five years after the opening of the 
school, was opened the Fergusson College at 
Poona In the front court yard o! Oadre's Wads 
(where the school was located at that time) 
epcsially fitted and decorated for tho occasion 
there ev^embted n large audience of the elite of 
the Poona pubh" to Witness this auspicious cere 
mony which Principal W’ordsworth of the Elphin 
stone College, Bombay, was invited to perform. It 
was quite in the fitneas cf things (hat Prof 
I\ ordsworth should have been asked to help at 
the ceremony, for, in tho first place, ho presided 
over the college in which these founders •were 


trained and, secondly, ho had by bis literary 
Atbunments and earr eat sympathy with tho 
political Bspiraiions of the Indian people, secured 
for himself an abiding place in the hearts not only 
of his students but also of those educated public 
men who had the good fortune to come in contact 
with him 

lohis speech on this occasion Prof Wordsworth 
referred to the liberal policy of the 
English people in spreading Western education in 
India and he explained that the key of the 
policy which Lord Hipoii had pursued in India 
“lay in the conviction that no greater duty and no 
moro arduous responsibility was thiown upon the 
Governmont of India than m finding legitimate 
openings (or the legitimate aepiratione and activi- 
ties of that portion of the Indian community 
which by the co operation of the British Govern 
ment had re^'eived tho inHIigent impulse of 
£ngli«h education” Ptof Wordsworth justified 
this reference on the ground that he believed that 
the birth of tho Fergusson College was only a 
mark of those legitimate aspirationsand activities 
III conclusion, ho lioped that the institution 
would extend its uiefiilness in that ancient city of 
the Deccan and that many would learn those 
lessons of wisdom which govern passions and 
raise the humnn mind to a love of virtue and a 
love of knowledge 

In the course of the i ext six y ears the Fergus«on 
Cfllege came to ho gradually recogniz»d for 
tho purposes of the higher University examina- 
tion" and in 1891, it became a full time Arts 
College, teaching tie Arts end Science courses 
up to the M A During the pciiod of twenty 
years slice its full recognition, tho college h»S 
given ample proof in justification of its existence 
It has extended its sphere of usefulness by opening 
tho gatea of higher education to those who, 
without tbe facilities this college affords, will 
have to content themselves with wbat they will 
get in schools It appears from the Isrt yesrV 
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rfpjrt of tha D E Si-iety th-vt the number on 
the college rolls in March hst was CIO and for 
several years this college, (mating Allowance for 
fluctuations), h 13 been teaching an eijually largo 
number The same report tells us that out of 
these CIO student^, more than a halt (311) came 
from families who m the absence of an institution 
hke till-, would never tbinlc of eerding their 
sons to receive college elueation for tha annual 
income of the parents of these bojs does not 
exceel Rs 600 The college contairs a useful 
library, which with the i>ecent acqmition of the 
valuable collection of the Man llik Lvbrarj , is 
now valued at over R- 75.000 As regards 
ecientiflc applurcea, whotber cheuicil physical 
or biological and other equipments, we bear it 
afflrmed without fear of contradiction that m 
several respects the Fargussoa College will stand 
comparison with any college in that Presidency 
There is a very spacious ground for Cricket with 
a roomy parilion constructed on an elevated level 
for spectators to witness the sports from There 
are also four Tennis Oourta and another open 
plain, by the side of the botanical garden for 
football and other outdoor sporta Indian or 
FuropOan 

It was originally mtendel to house the college 
and school together in specially constuicted build 
mgs in the centre of the cita, and with this view, 
two months after the inception of the college. Sir 
James Feiguoson laid the cornoi stone of these 
buildings on the site of the Peshaaspilsce known 
as the RuJhwar WaH The Bombay Govern 
menthal promised to hand over tnat site to the 
Society for its irsUtutions But this w is not to be, 
and after further negotiations the Nana Fadris 
Wada was finallv fixe.1 os the Government grirt- 
in aid to the Society In the meantime it was 
considereil desirable to locate the college outside 
the city 111 a quiet retired place not far from the 
city and yetremovoHl from the city influancee 
But till these new buildings eoull be erected it 


continued to be held in tbe same buildings that 
the school occupied 

The present buildings stand on an extensive 
dry plain called the Cbatushringi grounds, about a 
mile to the w st of the city on the roid leading to 
tbe Government House at Ganesbkhind The 
precincts of the college cover an area of 37 acres 
Thewoolcut gives the E K N view of the main 
buildings of the Feigiisson Coll'ge All these 
buildings acre designed and coi stfucted by a 
well known architect in the Bombay Presidency — 
the late Rto Bahadur Vasudeo Bapuji Kanitkar 
nftheP W D The foundation stone was laid on 
the Uth January, 1892, by Lord Harn«, the then 
Goiomor of Bombay In three years the whole 
work of construction was c iisplete I and on March 
27, 1895— the Hindu New yeaFs day of that 
year— OhaitraShukU I, 5b >ko 1817, the buildings 
were formally declared open for the college H H. 
the Maharaja, of Eolbapur, was present on tbu 
occasion with sea eral other Chiefs from tbe Deccan 
Ae President of the D E Society , the Maharaja 
asked Lord Sandhurst to perfrom that pleasing 
ceremory 

The mam College Building is a two storied 
solid etructuie which contains ten roomo, a large 
hall and a high open terrace which commands 
the view of the city and Cantonment of 
Poona The total cost of this woik came to 
Ks 84,000, The principal block of students’ 
quarters which accommodates over a hundred 
etudents, cost Rs 40 000 the half which was 
contributed by Sir Bhagvat Smbji, TbikurSaheb 
of Gondal in Kathiawar and the Society has 
marked its sense of gratitude to the Tbakur Sabeb 
by naming these quarters after him All these 
bull lings with outhouses and a small snug houso 
for the Principal, entailed an expenditure of 
Rs 1,60,000 which was met entirely from the 
generous subscriptions of the princes and people 
of that Presidency But the college soon found 
that these provisions were inadequate and two 
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separate chemical and physical laboratory rooms 
with two more class looms, each of the two latter 
furnishing seats for 150 students, have latterly 
come to be built at a cost of over Rs 45 000 
The Fergusson College got its share of^he extra 
ordinary grant made by the Government of India 
and the Society availed itself of Rs 32,000 
out of tbis quinquennial grant for a large 
portion of these buildings Small additions have 
also been made to the students’ residency from 
the current funds of the Society The Principal 
and lour other Professors of the College now stay 
on the College premises and they have thus 
trequftnt oppottunitiea of meeting the resident 
students and exercising such healthy influence 
on their minds as would go to mould and 
ehape the plastic nature cf the youths under 
their charge a coi summation devoutly to be 
wished One of these Professors is the Rector of 
the College Residency, and the studies, health 
and geneial comfort of the resident etudenta 
share his care An hospital assistant resiues on 
the college grounds and is always in attendance 
The college authonties have been directing 
their efforts to increase and extend the sphere 
of the ueefulnees of this and other institutions 
and with this increase and exteoMon the annual 
recurring expenditure has been steadily rising 
For the past several years it has gone up to 
Rs 45,000, the Government aid being limited to 
Rs 10,000 only An onfailinj, source of income 
seems in these circjmstances to be ebsolutely 
necessary and the D E Societj would do well to 
secure this early enough for the benefit of all 
Its tn«titutions It is true that it was only 
last year that the Society completed two splendid 
buildings, for its schooU at Poona and Satara 
which m the aggregate cost about Rs 1,90000 
But alt the same, tbe *ime has not come when 
the Life Members mi^^ht rest on Ueir oars and 
confine their attention to the routine o! instrue 
tion onl} 


It would not be amiss to say one woid about 
tbe Deccan Education Society of Poona and th^ 
institution of its Life llembers The Society 
IS an educational body founded solely for th^ 
purpose of epteading education and thus supple 
melting the efforts of Government in *hi^ 
connection It is registered under Act XXI of 
1860 The Society consists of Fellows, Patron^ 
and Life Members Fellons are elected by tb(* 
Council of the Society on payment of a certaii^ 
sum towards the funds of the Society Tbosd 
who contribute Rs 1,000 aod more to that Fund 
become Patrons of the Society The Life Mem 
beta are a body of young educated meu who 
believe in tbe efficacy of education and promise to 
eerve in the irstitutions of tbe Society fot* 
tweoty years at least on a comparatively 
small pay, in whatever capacitv it may b 0 
found tiecBssary in the interest uf the institu 
tioDs, to place them Tbe Council of the Society 
la composed of all the I ife Mecabera togetbeif 
with as many Fellows or Patrons as there are 
Life Members, elected every three years by the 
general body of Fellowa and Patrons This 
Council controls the permanent fund of tbe 
Society, considerB proposals for the improvement 
and dcvrlopment of the Society's institu’^ions, and 
tbestArting or affiliating of new educational institu 
tione It practically monlds and eliapos the general 
poli“y of the Society The Trustees hold in trust 
all the property of the Society, movable and 
immovable, together with all the monies of the 
perinanert fund of the Society There is an 
auditoi to check and audit the accounts of all 
the institutions The Governing Body of the 
Society IS a small compact executive branch of 
the Council which has absolute control owr the 
di«ciphne, course of studies in tie institutions 
and the administration of tbe current fond of 
the Society 'What la peculiar in the position 
of tbe Life Blembers of the Society is that they 
have not only to teach in the irstitutiona and 
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look to their routine work, but they have to 
watch the general intoreat of the Society and its 
institutioDi, suggest schemes of improvementa and 
extensions which the times may mate imperativo 
and then find funds to effect these improvements, 
frame annual budgets and regulate expenditure 
accordingly In fact, in matters en all and great 
it H their dut> to finance the Society e inatitu 
tions Tie body of the Life Membere is the 
Committee of wa>8 and means Above all they 
are morally responsible, individually and col 
lectively, to Uie pnblic at large for the nature 
and quality of the work the Society a institu 
tiots are doing It is these peculiar features 
m the character and composition of the body 
of Life Membere which make them the life 
blood of that educational body and differentiate 
the D E Society from all other corporate bodies 
founded for some specified charitable or religions 
purp'jses, where those who undertake to sctually 
work in the furtherance of their specified 
objects are often placed above the necessity 
of taxing their brains and energies for the 
supply of means or money Unfortunately, 
many who sre not in touch with the work of 
the D E Society fail to peicsive this difference 
between the Miss onary bodies in India and this 
Society When m 1897, Poona was convulsed by 
what may be called a moral earthquake, this 
Societys institutions dll not escape the general 
shock and Government officials, evidently from a 
misconception of the peculiar po«iti n, found 
fault with the Society for what they thought an 
inordinate share of power given to the Life 
Membere A struggle ensued, but the Life 
Members on whoso shoulders the moral responsi 
bihty for the Societys wellbeing does always 
rest showed at that critical juncture a petie 
spirit of subordinating personal feelings to the 
larger interests of their Society which saved it 
then from shipwreck 

The toll ot li!e-5Iembera eontaioe op till oott 


thirty three i ames excluding that of the founden 
Mr Chiplunkar Of them Mr Tilak and 
Mr Patankar resigned then membership at the 
end of 1890, as very serious differences had 
arisen between them and other Life Menbera as 
regards the general policy to be pursued Mr 
Patankar is now a Professor in the Benares 
Central Hindu College Nine other Life-Members 
passed away, most of them before they were forty, 
and none hid reached the age of fifty Jlr Vaman 
Shivram Apte M A , was a Sanskrit scholar and 
had won University honors He was the first 
Principal of the Pergusson College Mr Apte 
possessed tact and ability wlich (re eminently 
fitted him to be the head of an institution 
Having subjected himself to the overwork of 
compiling English Sai sknt and Sanskrit English 
dictionaries ho lad considerably weakened hia 
coretitution and notwithstanding hie tegular 
habits he succumbed to an attack of enteric 
fever on Angust 9, 1892, at the age of SO 
htr Oopal Ganesh Agarkar, M A , was the 
Professor of History and Philosoply Ho 
succeeded Mr V S Apte as Principal Mr 
Agarkar with the Hon ble Mr G K Gokhale 
started and conducted the Sudbarak, an Anglo- 
Vernacular weekly newspaper which has been an 
exponent of Social reform He stood in the front 
nnk of Social reformers He died of asthma m 
June 1895 One month previous to Mr Agarkar's 
death, died Sir 'S asu dev Balknshna Kelkar, B A , 
a clever and intelligent English scholar, with a 
clear understanding and benevolent impulses. He 
was large minded, easy going and unostentatious 
Mr Kelkar conducted very ably the weekly 
newspapers the iFaratha and the Etsan till they 
pn<ised entirely into the hands of Mr Tilak as 
sole proprietor ilr Mahadeo Shivram Qole 
M A , was the third Principal of the Pergusson 
College He retired in 1902 after completing the 
stipulated period of twenty yeatv. Mr Gk,!^ 
waa Professor cf Science TT ^ 
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among these youug men to see that the time has 
come when men roust direct their ftttertion to 
scientific and industrial branches of learning 
He possessed talents of a very high order He 
wielded a poaeiful and eloquent pen Mr It P 
p4ro.tijape> SetUQi Wrangler, M A (Quitab), Q Bq* 
(Bombay), is now the Principal of the Fergussos 
College and his exmiplo inspires bis students with 
the conviction that high talents are compatible 
with the humility of the teacher s profession 
IV e feel that this brief notice uf the lergusson 
College would be inv-omplete \{ wo omitted to 
mention the valuable services which the Boa’ble 
O E. Gohhale, B A, C i E, has reidered 
to thia ineUtulion Mr Gokhale loined the body 
of Life Members in 1886, and ever since his 
adm^aion, with his singular devotedoess to the 
work he undertakei*, he wuiked for the progress 
and elevation of the Society s institutions withazeal 
and energy which are peculiarly his own It 
was hu exertions and ihe infiaence which his 
abilit} and scholarship secured for htrn that he 
was able to collect a sum of contributions which 
enabled the Society to construct the Fergus«OD 
College buildings in such a short time Ho 
raise 1 that institution to a high position and with 
it he rose m the estimation of his countrymen It 
was in one ways misroitune that Mr Qolcbale 
did not continue to give the student norld the 
benefit of his instruction in subjects in which 
he vs entitled to apeak with authority But Mr 
Gokhale resigned expressly with the object of 
giving hia activities a wider range and working 
in a still wider and higher sphere of usefulnees, 
nu , in the cause of hia'coun try’s political regenera 
tion Tbs etovnent position which Mr Cokbale 
now hold®, and tbo fiemees be has been rendering 
to the whole of Indis, justify the resignation of 
hia duties in a comparati vely rarroncr epl ere of 
action and usefulness 

Finally, we trust that the Ferpusson College 
and other of the Deccan EdocatiOD 


Society will continue to fiounsli moiennd mor 
and that many young mer will continue to join 
when the older hands must needs take their well 
earned rest We have no doubt that the country 
will show its appreciation of their devoted labouri 
undertaken in the full belief that in sane and 
sound education lies the futiue of our country and 
that Old} by Its means can India take its place 
among the great nations of the world. Is it 
too much to hope that the gifted youth of other 
provinces will emulate the self sierificing'examplc 
of Poona and form other societies owBimilarlincBl 
India needs quiet and unassuming work and here 
IS an example which can he confidently recom 
mended to all lovers of their country 


The Hon. Mr. Gokhale's Speeches. 

T fllSletbo first collection of his speeches sadnsy 
chum to bo fsirly czbsuiUre, no important pro 
noaocement of his bsTiDg been omitted Tho book 
contsios four parts and an appendix. The first porl 
loclades all his utteroscoi in the Supreme Legislative 
CouDcii and in tho Bombay Legislative Council, tbs 
second, all his Congress Bpceches, including bis Pro- 
•idcDtis) Address at Benares, Uio tlilrd specdies in 
appreciation of Hume, Naoroji Ilanadc, Mehto snd 
Bonrerjee, tho fourtli, miscellaneous speeches delivered 
In England and [ndia. The appendix contains tho full 
text of hii endenco boUi In chief end m crosa-etamms- 
tioa before tho Welby Commission sod various papers, 
CroTfu Bto , 1,100 pp , noth Gilt. Price lU. 3 
To Bubscribers of the /rufinn /ferfrw. Its S-S 


I»^27i«^nniMifS,6*eTfy>/M)n forte - /ILl'/SIt'" 
<» lU S (fire) Subscrtplttm can ccmmtnee from anp 
month Anp one who wieheo to bup looke at the 
reduced rates mutt remit lie B, one pear’s eubeerfp- 
tton to the “ /ferfete" fn adrrtnce. TTtote in arrears 
cannot hare ctmeessfon rates O A Jtaiesan <£ Co 
Madras 


O A Katea«i4, Ca.,8utkuramaCb«Uy Blrect,Msdrss 
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TLhc 3ii&ta Office. 

C\ MR. OOVINDA DAS 


IjT was a sanous omission not to bo enlargo 
Iv tbe sphere of the enquiry of the Deceotra 
^ hsatiOQ CoffltnissiOR as to hnng within its 
pumew the methods and loachtnery of the India 
Odlce There are few pnbhcations dealing with 
the subject and none from the inside so to say 
Coneequently, it becomes a Tery difficult task to 
avoid falling into pitfalls unawares Ilberts 
ffoceritirunt of 7rtdta deals naturally only with 
tbe Statutory provisions estahlislung the official 
machinery and is of little help m throwing 
light on the totual norking of the department 
Light has to be sought for from other and stray 
quarters 

In view of a great dual of nunsense that has 
been talked by some of the more rabid Anglo* 
Indian dailies in this country about the autocratic 
way in which Lord Hurley has dealt with the 
Oovernment of India, bis treating the Governor 
General and his Council as mere delegatee, as 
hands sod mouths fur the Secretary of State to 
make audible in this country his voice and carry 
out hrs instructions, ic becomes necessary to eay 
a few words about what should he the proper 
relations between these two aueust authorities 
whuh would work for the benefit of tbe Indians 
The howl raised bj the Anglo-Indian Prese 
Will deceive nobody who knows the real reasons at 
the bottom for this outcry sgainst a liberal and 
not indolent Secretary of Stale If Lord Morley 
bad chosen to mark time and ditto the views 
of the Anglo Indian community at Urge and give 
no political pnvileges to the “ natives, nothing 
would have been heard against him Fortunately 
for m, though c ming to a new office at an ago 
when most people would have been glad to be able 
tosleep, his liberalism has been an active faith, and 


has been worked out m prictice causuig a natural 
discontent amongst those possessors of vested 
interests who are unwilling to lay aside even a 
tithe of the power and prestige so long enjoyed 
unhampered and unquestioned by any outside 
aathonty 

As far as Pdrliaoientary Statutes are concerned 
it needs no pointing out thet the Secretary of 
State fur India is alxsolutely master of the eitua 
tion He IS a greater autocrat than the Tsar of 
all the Itusaias or the German Emperor 

But the exigencies of the situatiun, common 
ee se, and the necessity of having to deal with men 
who are not ' orientals but of tne sam" blood and 
bree<]ingas himself and who can and do uaketbeir 
voices heard amongst that British public which ts 
Che ultimate master of both, exercises a great 
deal of check ou any such tyrannical handling of 
aubordinate officials S>, as long as responsible 
Government is not established in India, as it is in 
Oanade, in Eew Zealand, in Australis, iii South 
Africa,.— which question is beyond the pale of 
pncticnl politics — It IS absurd to kicic against tbe 
exercise of the authority by a Secretaiy of State, 
which exists in him through the power of Statutes 

But there is anotber set of circumstances, which 
not only Anglo-India but India feels to be a case 
ofinjiisticoand against which there la no remedy, 
and mere academic pi-otests seldom avail It 


geocraliy happens in financial cases oph when, a 
money burden has to be put on this Dependencv 
lo the interests of the dominant partner Then 
DO Cabinet eeems to be strong enough to meet 
out oven handed justice and the Constitution 


proviaes no remedy Lower down I wiJJ suggest 
a plan to allow of equitable adjustments in all 
such cases, where the Oovernment of India objects 
to . pohoy ot Iho Booio Go.,r„a„„., 
Imthso to hsrs to cniry it out, oud „ futthtt 
up by , .t„„g 

.g..n,t the moeure wnght lo bo 

opon the ueuulr, .„a 
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For iMses like these wh^re a strong handed Secre 
tary of State, mostly ignorant of India atid 
tts various and rapidly changing conditiona, 
-appointed more for his political views on Home 
questions and his services to the party in power 
than for hia personal knowledge and fitness for 
the post, pulls tl e wires from London and keeps 
the puppets dancing in India, some ways and 
means have to be found to bring regulating pres 
sure on him We have also had eases where per 
fectly incompetent persons, but whom thepar*yin 
power dare not disoblige, were put in as Secretaries 
of State for India as if the misgovernmentol this 
"brightest jewel in the Biitish Crown* weie of 
little moment — as truly it is from the stmdpoint 
of party Ouveinment 

If the Government of India is to be merely the 
delegate vf the Home Oovernmant and meant 
merely to see that the ordere of tbe India 
Office are literally carried out— as they were m 
the day’s of Lords Lytton and Elgin, the latter 
going to the extent of deliberately enunciating and 
defending the theory of mandate from Home m 
the Imperial Legislative Council— then it would 
be far better to abolish all this complicated and 
bostly machinery of the Oovernment of India 
and replace it by one High Commieeiouer nt 
the Indian erd o! the cablu This will secure 
both economy and despatch This i lea when put 
forward so nakedly would of course be scouted 
by everybody , though unfortunately for us 
Indians, wherever the interests of India and 
-England conflict, the former have to go to the 
wall No Secretary of State i 9 etrorg enough to 
withstand the tremendous social, and political 
’pressure of parties, corporations and even persons 
It may be ii cidentallj noticed here that so far 
’not a single Yiceroj, or Governor has been made 
a Secretary of Stale for In lia Is it ibal a fiist 
hand knowled^« vs consi lered to be a drawback 
for the eScifot diKharge of the duties connected 
with the office f 


It may be all right whera the Bubordioation to 
the India Office is in matters of principle*, d 
actions far reaching iii their consequences, hot 
for every dij matters of administration, the posl 
tion should be one ( f freedom , the Secretary of 
State’s authority held in abeyance and coming 
into activiiy only as an Appellate Court 

The reasons frr such an extraordinary concen 
tration of powers in the hands of a single indi 
vidual, prantically irresponsible as long as lie hnS 
the Cabinet with him, and not bounl to consult 
even them, is due to historical causes, into wl ich 
w« need not enter heie It is a relic of the days 
of the Evst India Company and its conflicts with 
tl e Ministers, till the Ci own obtained the neces 
811) powers of Overriding the authority of the 
^lompsny, by its own uncontrolled and autocratic 
authoTit) 

Th« conditions of the Bmish Qoveinment of 
India ore such that neither the Viceroy nor the 
Secretary of State cun, profitably to the Indians 
go hiaway unchecked by tho otliei The peopleof the 
country hove no real and effective voice in dealing 
with the policy and principles actuating the springs 
of administration, and the “m non the spot "quito 
naturall) le unwilling to part with any of the 
powt-rs that he has bepnexerriHing in his ‘paternal ’ 
way for so many geneiations Oligarchies are pro 
verbwlly tHnacious of their powers an I piivilegesf 
ai d so whenever any question of devolution of 
powera to the people comes up they oppose )i 
strenuously U eliould be clearly realised in thi* 
connection that tho great devolution of powers 
advocated by a 1 mo.,t all of the official wit 
nesses before the Royal Decentralmtion Com 
miesiOM was to ifierifelvft They one and all 
reaented interference and me Idling, with what 
they i-egaided as their own proper work The/ 
would not be I vropend either by the authmity of 
an official hierarchy ahi/e tV-em, nor by a non 
oflkval popular auth wity b«l >w ll ein WuneaS 
the strenuous rcsisunce to the Indian proposal ot 
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District Ccmncila, or of the sepiration of Eseeuttve 
and Judicial power*! 

For ft)] ftucl) ca»e3 it is absulu)«1^ Chsentia] tVftt 
there shou)l he plenary Authority in EngUnd to 
override the selfish news of (he local admmistra 
(tons But for sll those cases where principles 
and policies do not come into conflict with the 
IJng enjojod powers and priviliges of the Jlurenu 
cncy but instend concern themselvea with the 
improvement of administratiin at large, the man 
on the spot ahoutd be trusted almost whudy 
In all such cases he wilt bo far more alive to the 
needs of the moment than any distant aulhonty 
could pasftibly be, and besides there is no personal 
bias in such cases distorting judgments from, 
though unacknowledged but ever present, 
personal motives 

High Buthonties like Sir George Obesney, 
^ Sir John Strarhey, Sir Chailes Dilke — to give 
only thrve names out of manj— are all for 
■giviog a i-ompleta measure of power to India to 
administer itself A couple of quotations from Sir 
Charles Dilke’s Pnhlema 0 / Greater /Intam and 
Sip John Stnchey’e /ndiA will bung out the 
meaning of the above statements more clearly 
Speaking of the Secretary of State for India, and 
theOovernmentoflndia the former st)8 Even 
their official representative himself is subject to 
pressure,, from his constituency, which may 
render him upon some questions but a half heart 
ed friend ” {P 408 ) Toeiemplify this statement of 
his and thus to bring it home to his readers, be cites 
the notorious case of the abolition of Import 
Duties This Abolition, he says, “has been a 
(numpasRt success, but unfortunately »t wss 
csmed, as has been shown, by interested pressure 
from Lancashire and against a consideiabls amount 
of Indian feeling Unfortunatelj for this opti 
Biism boro of Free-trade bias, this “ triumphant 
euccoss'’hav turned out to be an unmitigated 
failure and the Duties had to be mmposed 
Showing yot sgattr and jmniistalrftbly the black 


hand of “interested pressure” m the iropoMtion 0 
Excise Duties on cotton goods, Sir John Strachey 
the ofScul npologist, says “Pressure, however, no 
easy to resist, is sometimes brought to bear Aipor 
bioi * (P 53, 2nd E J ) If ha had dared to bi 
truthful he might have added that this pressure 
IS invanablv transmitted to India For, did not 
Sii John himself succumb to 1 ^ in tho Ficeroyslty 
of Lord Lytton over tbe Customs question and 
defend his action vigorously in “ The Finances 
and Public \F(irks of India a book published by 
the Stnichey brothers Wbat shall we say to tho 
honesty and truth of official versions tersus non 
offirul t One has only to compare the admissions 
of Sir Charles Dilke and the indignant deniaU of 
Sir John Strachey 

Finally, Sir Charles Dilke most truly remsrks 
that questio) s of this class will increase day by 
day ‘in which the Government of India would 
have a general local opinion upon its side, 
and as we ebould not drem of imposing eur ideas 
111 such matters by force upon Self Governing 
Oolonien, and ns we do not in fact impose upon 
many of the Crown Colonies, there is a great deal 
to be said for allowing Home Buie to India with 
regard to them ” 

Tbe late Mr B C Duttin his ‘India in tbe 
Victorian Age, in approvingly commentiDg on 
J S Millaevideocethat*' itis next to impossible to 
form in one country an organ of government for 
another which sbal) have a strong interest in good 
government,” goes 011 to remark, “ there can bo 
little loubt that the irresponsible Gorernasnt of 
the Secretary of State has also been attended with 
many hurtful results There is no real control 
over the Secretary of Stages action, similar to 
that which was exercised on the Court of Direc 
tors by the Bwrd of Control , no periodical en 
qumes were made into the present adminiatra- 
tjon, as Inquiries were made mto the Company’# 
administratiou at every ronewa) of their Charter* 
and no jealous and aJutary eritirisq,, hfce 
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to which the Company was subject, restrains and 
corrects the action of the present Indian Govern 
ment And the results of this irresponsible 
administration have not been altogether happy 
To conhne ourselves to financial matters only, 
the annual revenues of India averaged thirty 
millions aterling in the last five jears of the 
Companys a Imiristrati in and out of this sum, 
only three an la half milltond were remitted to 
England for Home Charges Sy the lost year of 
Queen Victoria a reign, 1900 1001, the revenues 
bad been neatly doubled, amounting to fifty 
five millions, excluding Railway and Irrigation 
receipts, although the extent of the Empire re 
Dlained much the same and the wealth and income 
of the people had certainly not increased And 
a sum exceeding seventeen millions was romitied 
to England as Home Charges This enorm ms 
economic dram (increased fivefold m less than 
fifty years) would have been impossible under the 
rule of the East India Company (P 184) 
Similar is the import of the statements made by 
liord Lawrence in his answers to Renrj Fawcett, 
hamely, that the Secretaiy of State cannot stand 
the pressure of people who have votes and whoee 
interest is not the Qovcinment of India for the 
good of the Indians but for ♦heir exploitation in 
the interests of thacomniercial classes of England 
(P 340 ) Sir Charles Treveljnn alsoCp 378) made 
similar remarlcs *'The Queens Government baa 
ahown itself profuse and squeezable The 

vAaftVRsa ■a'wab. Qiwwvmwn, 

outside, through the P ess and through their 
influential supporters, have a'together been too 
etrong, and every safeguard has been overborne 
Ijord Salisbuty also repeats the same old tale in 
his evidence (P 386 ) 

Now, let us see if there are any means for 
counteracting the pressure of English interests 
on the Secretary of State and so of allowing a 
freer hand to the GoTornment m Jndia How 
his Utter t< to be widened and prevented from 


falling completely n prey to Bureaucratic infiuen 
res and Anglo Indian prejudices, whether mercan 
tile or olScia! has been suggested in the two 
published chapters — the Imperial Goverrment* 
and the Provincial Governments, in previous 
issues of the Journal 

To begin with, the character of the Indian 
Government at Home “ does not correspond in 
character to the Government of the British Domi 
nions beyond tie Seas From the executive point 
of view, ar d apart from the legislative supremacy 
of Parliament, the Colonies are governed by the 
King in Council, acting on the advice of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies But India 
la governed by tl e King Emperor on the advice 
of the Secretary of State for India,” (Anson 
Iaw and Ouatom of the Constitution, Vol 11, 
Part II, p 83) 

Then we come to the India Council The recent 
changes introduced m the Constitution of the 
Council all tend to improve its present working, 
they are all in the right direeton, none being 
reactionary or prejudicial to our beet interests tn 
any way Tbe only criticism that can be rightly 
levelled against its present Constitution la that 
all tbeae recent changes but touch the fringe of 
the evil, are superBcial, and do not go down to 
the very root of the miscbiaf and do but pro 
vide palliatives instead of a radical cure for tbe 
deep seated trouble But most likely these 
recent sfaiftings are but preliminaries to changes 
iJl a IfcT Tearbii g iJnaTac'ier \t worflb l>e 
ful to offer therefore a few suggestions as to 
wbat would coistitute a good and profitable 
adaptation in the interests of India 

(a) The number of the Councillors should be 
raised to fifteen — its original nuuber One or 
two ex Viceroys and ex Governors should also be 
included id it besides three High Court Judges, 
three Civilians, two soldiers, four Indians, ote 
banker, one merchant 

All these should be appointed by tbe King la^ 
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h.,b.»d.t..d totb. ..tent ot the imp.r.t.r. 

of ft. ng the Council into 1 ... eonfideneo 
Such . telorni by raising the »Utn, ol tbo 

Conno.llon,.nd making them .ct.v. petieipant, 

,n the day to day bu.ines. ol .dm.ni.trat.on and 
making them jointly re.pon.ible mth him will 

.Im ..more one ..non. and well founded cim 

pUint, that the Serrefrie. ofthe v.rion. depart 
ment. ot tb. India OlEr. who a. far a. their 
|.g.l.t.tu.,.roneern,d ar. mere elerk.-baye 
far more power than any of the,. Connc.llora 
Ibis la doe to their haring direct mccef to the 
Minister and receir.ng hi. order, .traight from 
him without reference to the Cooncllor. They 
.bonid hare direct .CC6», but it ahonld bo only 
forth, purpose ot keeping the Minister informed 
of what 1. going on or 1. about to be done .0 

their nespeetire department. Sir Georg. Ohfney 

,0 hi. /mfmn Pol.ly (p 375 ) 'Peab' “'’“b* *bo 
8 ubj«et very feehogly 

This SecreUnat OoverDmmt « a serious 
drawback m the GoTSminenl of India also, 

, diminishing 83 it do« the responsibility of the 
a Minister and reducing bm to a mere titular 
headship The Pnme Minister would not com 
, mumcato with the stalT of any office unless be 
1 was acting in conjunction with the political 
bead of the office, but the Secretaries in the 
If Indian Government sUnd in immediate relation 

0 to the Viceroy, and he may confer with or in 
i« struct any of them without reference to the 
> 1 , member of hw Council m charge of the depart 
ns ment concerned (Anson, Vol II Part II p 88 ) 
K, The necessity of changing the Constitution of 

a the Indian Council cannot be better put than 
So was done by J S Mill m the report he drew 
M up for bis employers — the Court of Directors 
iry The report says — 

1 IS ** The means which tbo Bills provide for over 
DC coming these difficulties [nf the Government of 
nal one nation by anotherj consist of the unchecked 
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power of a Mioi.ler H,, llin),ler. ,t „ 

Iroe, u to have a Cooneil But the most Ac. 
potio rulers have Oounoils The differerico bet- 
wem the Council of a despot, and a Council 
which prevent, the ruler from being a despot is, 
that the one is dependent on him, tl-o other 
independent , that the on. ha. some power of ,t, 
own, the other ha, not The function, to be 

entrusted to it are left ,n both [Bills] with imm, 

slight eiceplion, to the Minister's own discretion 
That Jour patitionn-s cannot well conceive a 
worse foim of goveinmeut foi India than a 
Minister with a Council whom he should he at 
liberty to coreult or not at his pleasure That 
any bodj of petaons, associated willi the Minwter, 
which IS not a check, will be . screen ” (n c' 
Dutta/ndin tn tAs rictorian ilpe pp 228 228) 
Ilieargimeitlauimisn.iahle so la, a, it goe. 
Doting 11. re,.,, a of Lo.d Jlo.lej teiitam, 
attempt has also been mads to directly iepr„„„ 
I^ndianmlireat. by having two l„d„„, on th. 
Council But tinli as Statutory pi ovi.ion it made, 
there is alwajt ih. iin,-ertainlj .hat ih, pr,„|,g, 
given to day by one progrwssive and wise 
Minister maybe withdrawn by. wrongheaded 
reactionary Mimetcr to morro* 

(S) The Statutory pro, Ulon that memhsm of 

the India Ooiiucl mu,t not be memh,™ of 
larliameut should be repealed. No convincing 
or for the matter ol that any reason, hare b,.„ 
given for soch a drastic prohibition Oil th. other 
hand, theca., for haring meu,ner, of th. 

Coons, I m th. Hn„.. 

wall made out by Sir Ch.rls. Ddke H,„,, _ 
“The Council „ out of touch with the Iw„, 
Common^andadds „u elrmsn. of mwuri.y b, 
side, the Indian Oovernmant conlaab, 
that House, which 1 ... litll. nrg.rd for.,. 

non The Mce„, Conndm- 

Wrotu are f.c, 

tommoo. with ^ ^ 

'■"El. a-dc. ct thaUndar-SacraUr, of su„„ 
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of the Secretary of State." (Problems of Greater 
Britain, p 407 ) 

(c) In all cases of senous difference of opinion 

between the Secretary of state and his Counlll, 

the Secretary before the exercise of ha power of 
Veto should bo bound to lay the whole ease be'ore 
three other Members of the Cabinet— who should 
bo jointly responsible for the action proposed to 
be Uteri, and a SUte paper embodying the reasons 
for the proposed course of action should bo uoued 
to the India Cou.ioil and to the Government of 
India (Sir George Campbell, /„d,n A, It Stay 
A. 0 I ) d 

fd) In cases of dilTereiiea of opiniop between 
the Government of India and the India 0111=., 
or batweei. ,h. latter and the War Office or tha 
T"a.ur), wh.eh „„.,ld „d l|. I„„„ w„b ,„m. 

I! mirial burden, the SeoiaUi, , f Suta can be, and 
isalw,,., lolleagues ■„ th. 

Cahtnet II iviiig no India,, , to cone, hate, 

no Indian vote. „ th. P,rli.m„„ to reckon with, 
thayiatuinlly take 

and never hesitate „h|,g.„o„ * 

»eorrelf„r Brit, ah heneBt. ,o Indian ehouldci, 

Th. only method which would he a ..feguarf 
•gain., aurh „„hl„,h,„g tranmCoii. wodd o. 

The J "d "■.T"' '‘"f- 

wo^ld h " o' ‘I" I-ncj Council 

t-tt'ad'out 

and the r.U„„„. », ,1. SwireUr, of St.t.U the 

and the Council lUelf mod, M iUpermnimf 

tni •oQtt.mw obwiroctirs nnd St, ^ * 

l». haan nonsariatire .;,J 1 r' 

="AE) p J«) «"lion,- 
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He miglit have pointed out, if he couM h&ve 
got over hi<i A»glo Indian prejuliccs end es/wit 
i/; that thi3 wa^ largely due t> the very 
lai^a employment of retired and afTeto Anglo 
Indiana aacnernbers and eecretnries It could not 
be otherwise “regard being had to the innate 
indoloDce of moat men, especially of old men," 
(Ohesney’s Indian /*oli<y,3nl Ed , p 374)andl to the 
force of lifelong prejudices contneted in the 
despotic atmosphere of their Indian surround 
mgs 

(«) The continund ezistonce of the Stores 
Department is the cau«e of much justifiable com 
plaint on the part of traders and merchants in 
India It might well be abolished for as long 
as it exists the Qoverninent will be bound to pro 
nde grist for ite mill and the many ‘ philanthro 
pic ' resolutions about buying stores in this coun 
try, will remain laigely a dead tetter Its 
abolition will force the Goiernment tolooh neaier 
home for the supply of the goods wanted and 
thus iDstea 1 of boycotting encourage commercial 
enterprise in India 

The real centre round which revolves the 
whole question of the proper Oovenunent of 
India, IS however neither the Secretary of State 
nor the Viceroy, but the permanent Under 
Secretary Theoverwhelmmgly important and in 
deed decioive part played by him in all questions 
of administration is well brought out by Lowell m 
TKt Govfmment e/ Englmd, Vol I, P«rt I , Cf 
Vllf — and the question is how to faring this 
powerful official intn direct touch with the rapid 
ly changing conditions of things in India, and 
put him on his guard against swallowing 
fossilised views based on experience of 
conditions Jong past and even then seen through 
a wrong perepective owing to ottr nearwts This 
IS n very serious probJetn for all those interested 
in a proyressive Government for India The 
SecietariM of Stalo coma and the Secretatioa of 
State go, but he eticl s on for ever 


(j) Finally, the whole of the expense oi 
mamtainirg the In lia Office and the salary of tho 
Secretary of State ahoulc be n charge on the 
British estimates and not he provided for from 
the Indian Budget ^hen the Colonies do no® 
pay for the Colonial Office why should poor 
India he called on to do so Itiewhollj iiojust 
Before concluding the thapter It would be as 
well to divuas from the Indian point of view ? 
quistion of it«ry great iiupor{aftcr, namely, 
whether India is to be kept clear of entanglement 
in part) politics or it must talcs its p-irbin the 
Gerceilln anl wrangle of party wnifare 
Tlia Anglo Indian view is singularly imam 
inous, clear and emjliAtioon the point On no 
•ccooRt IS the politii.al neutrality of India to 
be disturbed In season and out of season it is 
ever being dinned into our pars that if India is 
ever lost to the British Crowi , it wilt be lost on 
the floor of the House of Commons 

May one be pei nutted to ai>k whether thead 
reiterated 1 )ud proclamations hta not due to a 
little fear of urjplaaaant investigations by Parlia 
ment Similar outcries against Parliamentary 
inUifereice were quite common in the days of 
the Fsat India Company whenever the Charter 
had to be renewed and a Commiaaion of Enquiry 

OMie 1 

India smviael that and came out all the 
boHerfor thove aearcbing enc^mnea a«id. \a 
no rea«on to fear that it will not d i so to day 
We see bow the verdict goes against us where 

ever large questions of policy aie «.oncerned The 
Oolonia! Conferences tho Imperial Federation 
Schemes all ignore— nay, gore India ,n her 
lendereat parts Unless and «nt,j jnj,, 
becomes a factor ij bo reckoned with m the 
maelstKim of Dntish poht cs, full justice will 
never be cannot be, done to it 

10 -..II givn th. regions .vlij n, 
™p.n,n„M l.soli^gcd Tho prov.rbinl dd 
•phlog"' h-x g» TO plooo to .tao,t Treool, h,Mori,. 
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as was fully sliown on tlie never to be forgoUea 
* Mafeking ' nigbt in London The whole town 
went almost mad when the long tension and 
almost agony of the strain of the Boer War was 
suddenly released by tho news of victory The 
lamez fatre doctrine of the Manchester School of 
Economics has disappeared and been replaced by 
socialistir and ‘pateinal’ doctrines The new 
Imperialism is inimical to the aspirations of non 
White and non Chnsttan nationalities, its 
DUmnnitarianisni confines itself largely to men 
of Its own blond English Ministeis are 
after all human beings and they have to tick 
their sails to the breeze of the moment, if they 
are to avoid foundering So the habit of treating 
the urgent symptoms and not going behind them 
in search of ultimate causes is very strong Eien 
Mr Gladstone had to confess that he had never 
been "able suffictently to adjust tlie proper con 
ditiona of han lling any difficult question, until 
the question itself was at the door ' Such anatti 
tude makes impoamble far sighted policies looking 
for results m the distant future Tarhsmentary 
legislation has become a scramble where the most 
persistent and infiueiitial get what they want 
“ The motives for winning over the various 
classes In the community by yieldirg to their 
wishes " are sery strong^ “ 'Under the Uts 
conservative administratione complaints were 
made of doles to the land owners, the Church of 
England and the publicans , now, under the 
Liberals, of conces''ion8 to non Conformists and 
to the trades unions " IVol It Chapter V LXV, 
LXVI ) Every interest that can bring to its help 
the pressure of votes in the Tarlisment and can 
make any question ' scute ’ is certain of a favor 
able hearing 

Indian questions in the Housee of Parliament, 
and equally impoesible that >he discussions sliould 
not take a party turn Lord Morley's India 
Councils Acts notwithstandi' g his strennous 
eSurta to keep out discusaion on party lines were 
discussed largely on party lines and l/)rd Mofley 
had to conciliate the Oppf»ition by throwing over 
boanl many a provision for which frdia had been 
pressing 

Why IS It that India, " this brightest jewel to 
the English Crown,” is not even thought of in 
connection with Imperial Federatvon bchemes t 
MFhy was It that it had no voire in the Colonial 
Conferences t Wbat u the real objection to a 


policy of Protection ? It is India that stands to 
the way it 18 fell that the demand for Fisc*^ 
autonomy on her part could not well be refu8^<I 
with any show of political decency, nor could P® 
light heartedly met for fear of commercial vote^ 
If India IS tn be governed in the interests 0^ 
Its people, it must enter the arena of party 
politics Everybody is much too busy wifb 
affairs nearer home, to spare time and energy fd^ 
seeing full justice done to a people who 
dumb Even the Secretary of State for IndM 
IS a party politician owing his Cabinet rank 
his English work and not Indian ft is not 0" 
questions of Indian policy that a Cabinet isev^f 
wrecked All this talk nbout keeping Indiat> 
questions out ofpaity polemics looks very muc^ 
like a eowvenient cloak for covering them up ao^ 
thus preventingtheir becoming urgent symptou*® 
to add further perplexities to an already ovef 
burdened and harassed Cabinet 

India roust be allowed direct representation 
Parliament for the purpose of making its voit^® 
heard to the home of its rulers Fora longtiitf® 
to curoe the question of giving India an autP 
nonuiua government on the lines of Australia d' 
Canada will not come within the pale of practical 
{tolitics , bow are we to voice our lUisands >n til® 
neautiroe, if not by the mouth of our IndiaO 
repreeeiitatives m the Houses of Parlinroent ^ 
The plea put forward against direct Colonial rV* 
prpsentalioti “that the Colonies would interfer® 
with England, or England would rule the Ckilom^® 
far too much " (Lowell, Vol II, p 436] tannC^ 
hold good of India Its Parliamentary reyresent^ 
lives would be too weak to lie able to interfet® 
with English policy and as India la not a Sell* 
Governing C<>lony, there could he no question of 
England ruling far toomuth It already rules fully’ 
Freicnand Spanish Colonies send representative* 
tA. ♦i'ft EwMih. ‘ ‘SvrtV.-Mti'BThSi' V* 

the representatives of Poi dicherry can eit m PaiiA 
cannot the representalivca of its neighbour Madrs" 
wt in London with profit to their Oonatituencie* 
and to England ? The advantage of such a coure® 
would be itnmente All questions would b® 
thieebed out ID public, all chances of roiaundef" 
Standings would bo removed The people at larg® 
would know the reasons for any line of action* 
taken, and even if it is against their wishes, rf 
would not leave a soreness behind agalnat tb® 
Oovemuient, for then the failure to persuade \P 
awished for course of conduct theOoverninent of 
the day would rest on our own representative* 
and the Miniater would bs held blaraeloM 
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BOMBM IN THE WSKIHG * (1661-1726). 

n\ A COUBAIITE 


0 a largo majority of Bombaj citiroaa, tally 

oonr.rs.nt mth llio history of Ihoircity 

t from hir earlirst d.)., it « a mailer of 

rrondermrnt ahy a boot purro.ling » giro fta 
history, mainly, of the “ or,i,m and growth of 
judicial insliiutiooB in the IVesterii Presidency 
ehonld come to bo christened “ Bombay In T o 
Malting They hare found m that ponderona 
compilation of 600 pages nothing to support the 
title unless it bo the chapter in which is creel 
lently narrated the first landmark, of admin 
utration by one of its earliest and most sap 
cions Oorernor, Oertl 1 Aungier It should h. 
remembered that when the i.land ira. ceded hr 
the Portuguese to the British i s a portion of 
the nartiago dowry of the Infant, of Porlupl 
to Kl.g Charles II of Lngl.nd, non. had th. 
remotest conception ofanv let ritorial eorereignty 
The island was nothing moio than a congeno 
of few fishing rillageo end some coltir.ted 
■■ oarU of which lb. moat important wa. the 
one known as “ the Manor of M.csgon Tho 
rilLge thru known .. Bomb.) Proper 

(Bombain) was an insignificant place Moiagon 
was the premier “ cicba or hamlet 
on record that th. whole money value of 
Don.ba) when first cedrl was no more than 
51,000 Rnpera or 75,000 Nor.phina, the ' Manor 
of Marsgon ' yielding 6,438 llnneea or n 
hill, more than or. eighth , Bombain 

yield ng irrt a rrs.niic of 4,392 Bnpec, nr 
say OLe twelfth 

On© of the ream object* of Gerald Aungicr, 
when th© eer t of the Governor was Bnally tr«. 8 
ferred to Bombay, was to mcrena© the reremie 

and foster commerce In feed, the development of 

Ih© former was a necessary pnrpca© of the 

m order to .odoce s hrgerrevenn© 
• By Pheroz n M Malabar. T Fisher Uomo 


Oiwtomv, at the date of the Royal Ch'.rtet of 
1668, gave Rs 12.2C1, which was the certain 
md« of the trade of Bombay Ihe fostering of 
commerce nece^anly implied the mamtena. of 
commercial integrity and the enforcen ent of just 
flaiiDS by some judicial miehiner) Thu«, in order 
to obtain for his Company a larger and more 

Btablo revenue, Aungier had nece^sanIy to estii 

Wish what maybecallel rulimentar) law courts 
where justice between individual and irdividual 
could be obtained Protection of life and secuii 
t) of capital are the first e«sentula of a place 
rapidly springing up into commercial importance 

The Company recognise 1 those easentnU and so 
did Its agent whose 1)uainfi« r.paeitj, business 
eagicityand business ii tegrity were the theme 
of onivmil praise But even so far sighted a 
personage as Aungier ha I hardlv dreamt of those 
brilliant potentialities, the first tangible evidonee of 
which was not visible even to I is successors at the 
close of another centuiy Gerald Aungier may 
bo given the fullest credit for having been the 
pioneer Governor of Bombay who laid the founds 
tionsofElvmentniy Jiilicml Institutions bosides 
fostering the island- as nn excellent place for com 
mercial undcitakings and yielding a somewhat 
larger levenue than what the ** lord of the 
Manor of Bombay used to pay to the Govern 
ment of Portugal prior to tho cession of tho 
island Under the circumstances the title of the 
biwlc catching, as .► i«, is misleading Indeed, 
the author himself has uneoi soiou«ly aupported 
our view Jif the booh by obseivir g in his preface 
as follows “ Tlioiigh it purport^ to be mainfj a 
hxetory o/ the orijm and groKth of judteinl mstitii 
<WB« m the estern Presidency prior to 1 f26, it 
also deals with manv episodes in the early history 
of tl e island citv, tchieh have rather a remote bear 
tng m <A« sufyert proper ’ If young Mr Malabart 
bad called the hook “Early Making of Bombay 
Judinal Inatitotions he would have been abso 
liitely correct and m no way misleading Rrarti 
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cull/, even wben we ta^se into account the “ epi* 
sodes " related, it is to be feared, there will be 
found precious little which could justify the title 
of “ Bombay in the Making “ 

The book in reality is a compilation to a very 
large extent, as any reader conversant with the 
early history of Bombay may easily find out for 
himself, of what has already been left on perma 
nent record by the indefatigable bistonana of 
the past, from Fryer down to Mr Edwardes 
No doubt, tbe extracts are judiciously chosen, 
though often of portentous length, as may be evi 
danced in every page To a novice, curious to 
learn of Bombay for tbe first lime, they am 
certainly useful and intereatiog 

The one etiiking defect to be noticed in the 
book IS the hapht sardly arrangement of the 
chapters A work purporting to be a eonse 
eutive narrative of the evolution of judicial 
institutions in the early history of Bombay 
should bo chronologically arranged so 
that tbe entire narrative may appear in tbe 
natural sequence of time But in the enihu 
eiasm ul his research for all the materials 
necessary for bis work — “ tbe evolution through 
which the adminiatration of justice in Bombay 
has passed ' — Mr Malabart has travelled wide 
afield and roamed at large hither and thither 
With varyii g activity So that the book is a 
maae of facts but without a well marked out 
plan Certainly, half at least of the twelve 
chapters might have been foregone, say, those 
referring to the Surat factory, the ceasioo of 
Bombay by Royal Charter to the Cast Indies 
Trading Company, land tenures, Aungiere Con 
Tention and so forth All those cbaoters are a 
thnce told story and have been most tnmotely 
narrated by a succeaRton of able scbclare 'ike 
Bamilton, Fryer, Anderson, Bruce Warden, 
Campbell, Douglasand Elivardes The compt 
latton would have been qualitatively improved 
by the omission of the quiUtitative facts rot 


pertinent to the main purpose But perhaps 
all this maj be reasonably pardoned in a young 
enthusiast embarrassed and dared with the rich 
materiaU on which he was able to lay bis bands 
However, we will give him all the credit for 
his diligence and enthusiasm and the excellent 
spirit in which he seems to have quarried in his 
rich mine We also greatly admire hia candour 
For, conscious of his many detects he has 
frankly ad mitted in hie preface that “ at first 
Sight the account will look tnordmaltly long 
could have been curtailed to an appreciable 
extent by omitting from some of the chapters 
dttoiU which mi^ht perhaps he eoimdered super 
fiuoMs So far Mr Malabari has well introspected 
bimsvU and understood Ins own hniitation* 
Moreover, with perfect truth, which only makes 
him rise incur estimation, he furthei informs 
ns that “ there are other defects in tbe book 
which moj be forgiven to an author who has 
for the first time attempted a rather ambitious 
ItUrary work ” Thu«, j istice and generosity 
both demand that we should no longer refer to 
the defects of tbe compilation 

Tbe Intniduction to the book by Sir Georg® 
Clarke » excellent Indeed, in the brief com 
pass of five pages he has admirably managed to 
inform the reader of the broad features of 
*' Bimbsy mnhe Making” Of course, in an 
introduction of tl is nature we need not look 
for any onginal reflectiona Neither Sir Georg® 
can be deem" I an original thinker himself, a 
thinker who may give ample pabulum for specu 
lation in the domain of History But we can 
not refrain from taking strong objectKn to one 
little sentence in the first paragraph of hi* 
introduction Bir George obsenes “In the 
travesties of history which are too often retailed 
for the misdirection of Indian mind*, the dominat 
Ing factors in the establishment of British 
rule in India are commonly igi ore-l ' Now 
leaving alo i« “the donina*mg factor*’, w® 
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sWdtMo vtrj mMk wished lk«t Sir George 
Olstke hed qooled chsplor end veteo tor Hie 
italeioent traehms “ *« trevesliea of history ■ 

Can he to\l ns leditA ore Us retosniisd Aislortea e/ 
Indoi Ihs* may be fairly deemed to b, 
■‘traTesties”-'‘treresttea of history which ere 
too otten retailed tor Us nlisJirrclion e/ Irntion 
miiKl ” I 171*111 onr knowledge wo are not 
aware ot an» /mliail writer ot Indian history 
who hss travestied It It may be that some im 
inatnre and heated minds may have, while dwelling 
on some particular historical event or episode, 
travestied t.cts with a view ot nitsr.pr.aont.ng. 
But a. a matter ot tact, it m.y be reasonably 
asked, whether there have not been Eoro,mn 
wnler. ot Indian bisWry who, to suit tha.r 
own political view, and political theories, h... 
deliberatelypervectel tba truths ot Indian History! 

I. It not the case that old Indian text books ot 
history have been superseded by new ones in 

which the principal aim and ohiect to bad^ 

cemed » thegcwit solicitude to show only the 
bright md. ot the shield, tolly conscious ot the 
repmachc, ot conscience that It win. exp«l..nt » 
drop a veil over the dirk one or at the best to 
travesty it by whitewashing or colouring or 
obvious reason, wo retrain trom mentioning 
some publicatiora by retired adm.n.stratom 
which are now introduced in School, as taxt 
books ot British Indian H..tory-a. compendium, 
ot gospel troth sublioie But let alone thw« 
May w. inquire whether Sir Georg. Clarke. ..n~ 
he ,s such a hater ot history that ,s .mvmued 
1 , aware ot the tact that betoro our very eye. 
certain orgamswl bodies and certain agent, ot 
pot.l.c.1 parties and newspaper, h.v. been m» 
rsprescidins m- dwlcrhnj contwnpor.ry 
without ablush and without a ecmple with the 
mngl. obi«it ot prejudicing India and ‘“dt^ 
the eywi ot the British and other Wwit.rn people! 

SYh.tmpr«.nt politics but to morrow's h.stoiy m. 
that gAi.thniton.n,Fr.eman,h.. said ‘The politic. 


ot to day IS Hie history ot to morrow 'Thus, while, 
presant pol.t.m are “ travestied ” betoro our very 
oyea by cortom organiaed con«p»raciM, dasignedly 
formed to run down everything Indian and prove 
that the people are unfit for sell government, here, 
Sir George Clarke, without any foundation in fact 
has indulged in an observation which every self- 
rtapecting and truth seeking Indian must resent 
Why, look at that latest publicist who has indited 
that portentous senes of loiters in the tolumns of 
the T.m«! Wo wouldask Sir George Clarke to say 
whether that writer has not “ travestied ” facts t 
In these matters people who live m glass houses 
must take care how they cast stones at others 
Men in high office ought to be alive to the full 
responsibility of their oral or wntten utterances 
And they are wanting m responsibility who make 
wanton sUtements without any foundation in fact 
Apart from the one gnevous blunder which 
Sir Geoige has made, but which we wish he 
would correct as openly ns he can or give hia 
autrtonties for bis statement, be has very pithily 
tommarwd in a single paragraph the history 
of the early Judicial Institutions of Bombay on 
which the enthusissUo Mr Malaban has roamed 
BO widely We make no apology to reproduce 
the eatract since it well ciystallises in a few 
Bentences the pith of numberless pages ot the 
ponderous work 


Mt Malaban traces the radimenta of a judicial ijs- 
tern to AuDgier, who divided the iitaoda ioto two leo* 
tions, each with five unpaid justicra, in order that in the 
word! of the OoTerement Resolutions, ' the iohabiUnta 
mar have the greater aatiafaction in the execution of the 
laws, and that all things nay proceed the more regular ’ 
A aalaned judge appeared in 1676, and after a lenci of 
vaganea was tuspeoded for wilful duobedience to orders. 
The Deputy Oovernor and Council conaUtuted them* 
nelTea a Court ot Appeal, which was doubtleis taigno* 
rant ot law as the functionaries whoie proceed* 
logs it reused Under the proTiiiona of the ^yal 
Charter ot 1668, a judge advocate ** teamed in the errfl 
bw” was at length sent oot from England, arriving at 
the time when Dombay wai in the bandi ot the nuhtaty 
nulineere headed by Captain Eeigism, 

For fuller details we may refer the reader to 
the chapter ou Gerald Auogier The monograph 
on that most Hhle, righteous and eymptithetle 
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Governor u the gem of the hooli , hI-o tho euc 
cee-tjng one which graphical) relates the IusUmj 
of the aatnimatrauoft of jostle ro Bomhvy bet 
wean 1620 nn>i 172b These chspteib Rlong nrilb 
theonoon the woihing of Juhcial lnhhtutions 
in Bomba), «iM ntquaiiit the leailei with full 
details But Sir Geoigo OUrhe has really 
given in the )uat lepio^iiced aU 

tliat could bo broadl) known of tbosp eaily 
institutions m a nutshell Again, the 
crystallised form m which Sir Geoige has re 
ferred to the chapter on “ some interesting 
trials’ of those interesting and stirring limee 
we.ft'i'agh taacquaiat one with, theic pith and 
Oja'VrQW The trial of Rama Kamati, eft quoted, 
IS worth perusal It serves to throw light 
upon the administration of justtes during the 
early jears of British rule in Bomba), and 
tncvdentally aSbtda glimpses of hei social cot di 
tions which are supplemented by ‘ gteanings 
from the minute book of the earliest Court of 
Judicature There are masses of oocuments in 
the custody of the High Com to! Bombay winch 
might well repay investigation before they 
have dela)ed beyond the possibility of scrutiny ’ 
That. 18 too true and we are c£ opinion that the 
High Court Bench would lender a public 
service to the cause of both judicial and social 
history of Bombay by addressing His Excellency 
the Governor m Council to take immediate 
steps to 8ift the gram fioni the chaff before the 
tooth of tiif e has done Us devouring work A 
small Committee of )oung intelligent banisters, 
kuown fot then iiiteliecCual interest in this 
matter, with the Chief Justice as the honorary 
president and fin«I advising authority, assisted by 
Jfr llKlibm himself who is the assistant 
Prothoiiotar), would be the best way of preserv* 
log such of the lecords as are of histone u teieet 
Even photography may be called to their aid 
where such documents are in a condition that 
makes their presmation a little later on abso 
lotely impossible 

Though not properly appcrUiiiing to the mam 
purpose oT the book, we oppreewte jlr Malabaria 
labour in giving full details of the different land 
tenures in voguo and their past history, garnished 


by wimB iniport'Mit judicial prunouiKements by 
learned judges with a keen hisfonoal iistinct, 
notflbly &ir Erskino Perry mil Sir Michael 1708 
tioppjtwo very eminent Chief Justices of Bombay. 
Rightly observes Sir George Clmke that m Ihs 
case of Bomba), “ cnrelcfsiiess or worse, h»s left 
an indelible mark, and the citizens of to day are 
heavily penalised by reason of the want of fore 
sight til the past” Thisisiin ab oluto fact. The 
operations of the Improvenienfc Trust have made 
alive certain owners of property an land in the 
town to kiiowho'vtbey aregnevously suffering the 
penalty of theambiguous teiois in whichland, on 
divers teniirev, was granted or transfeired in the 
past But the woist of it is this, that the 
Government of Bombay itself is ibo greatest 
tyrant at piescnt Its curious and one sided inter 
pretation cC what ate known aa“SAnad’ lands 
in *he cit) has inflicted the gieatest pecuniary 
losses on their present propiietors While the 
Government has under this one sided interprets 
tiun been ennclied to the tune of sis lakhs and 
upwards, tl e poor owners of land on tins tenure 
have been iinpovcriBlied by its conflscstory acquisi 
tion Again, certain lands on certain tenures on 
MaUbar Hill, seem to be much coveted by 
Government, and tliere is a great deal of vesation 
and sullen exasperation in regard to this matter 
On the e hole, we cannot refrain from stating 
that young Mr Malabari has compiled his work 
with commsodable zeal, industry and patience, 
and with uiarked modesty and genuine coodour. 
Tbeae are ixellfut qualifications winch will, with 
glowing age and expeiui c.e, prove uf great value 
when willing another book of moie varied in- 
UrCtot avid great practical utility The interest of 
the «i uk under review is at tl e b st oji^ijiianaM 
Anyhow an abrulged edition of it, with theomis- 
sion of the half a rf ten iicclevant Uiaptera, and a 
judiiicus elimination of a 1 trge number of unuseful 
quotations, if published on a well arranged plan, 
which would give the early history of Judicial 
Institutions in Bombav in a chronological order, 
•night prove of luimensa utility to that laiger 
class who goes by the generic name of the “ geneiwl 
reader ’ Mr Malabari by euth a public-ition as 
sureesteU would render real popular eervict 
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THE LftTEST CHILD OF EDUCATION. 

B\ MR M R K Al\ \MGAR. 

f ’ HE open air bchool becoaiing a markc) 
) feature o! London Educ&tiurHl tife 1 went 
‘ toeeooiie the other day at Foieat Hill— a 
plens\Dt southern suburb u! London Buie) House 
Is situated on rising ground, with u little garden 
ID front and a fairly big one at the back Here 
a county rouncil open air school is held etch 
year from April to October Two other visitora 
were alicady there — from the Argsutine Republic 
Mr Green, the Headmaster, received us courteously 
and took us round the school be is a gieat en 
thusiast and loves Ins work 

It 13 a day school, and the children — about 00 
in number'—utteno at 9 oclock in the tnotning 
The) breakfast in the ecbuol schcul work from 
9 30 till 12 From 12 till 12 30 organised gam*4 
then dinner end e couple of hours rest — each 
child 18 giren « deck chairand a rug From i 30 
till 5 30 work again then Tea , and the children 
leaie at 6 to return borne 

The open air school aa tbe nsme suggests is lo 
tended inaml) for invalid children— they are select 
ed from tbe sarious county council schools by 
the headmasters and the medical officers They 
come from the poorer quarters of Lund3n,aDd it is 
pitiable to see their pinchod faces, their clothes 
meetly in rags, their boots often with buidlyany 
locks Cunsuoiplion, mental defi>.ieni.y, curvative of 
tha epine, asthma are the complaints commouest 
among them Some of them have a very pathetic 
look and some have such beautiful refined 
features* The regular meals, the clean, healthy 


vals when the children seem tired of tie formal 
lesson they have dancing, they sing songs and 
danco round the Ma>))ole If there occurs, for 
instance, a flight of buds acioss the garden~the 
lesson M interrupted and the teacher tells the 
children aometbing about those birds In this 
and etmtiar ways the work of the school is varied 
and lightened 

There is no book work done Everything is 
practical Tlie children are taught to use their 
eyes and ears and hands, not tnerel) their eyes 
and memory Farticularly the hands Arith* 
tne^ic IS taught by measuring tree», counting plants, 
weighing difTerent things, etc The children are 
taught to draw and paint directly from Nature 
and to make plasticine models of tanous objects 
History they leain grsp( ically Last year they 
built little cave dwellings to illustrate tbe life of 
tbe early cave dwellers in England Tbe present 
school room — it is open on all sides— was built 
by the pupils to lepresent a field hospital during 
tbe Buasio Japanese War Geography is leomt 
not by penng over books and Atlases but by 
making meUy large models of the difTerent coun* 
tries. With then natural formations J saw a 
large map of Canada and another of India By 
the way they have allowed potatoes to grow on 
the snow cUd top of the Himalayas 1 

The children do n great deal of native work 
Tl «sy tiU tbe ground, sow the seeds, tend tbe 
pfiof^ watch them grow and fearn of their life. 
They have claw 'easotia ss well But they are 
correlated with the practipal wars — tillage and 
ciaos lesson »f eailhworm«, planting and class 
le&KJu on scare crow,, birds helpful and destruc- 
tive, ar d SO on 


surroundings, tbe simple bu«y open air life, tbe 
pleasant companionship do them a great deal of 
good In 01 e case a lit*1e rvnsucnptiie lad bad 
game! 7 Iba m weight m four mortbs 

The whole woik of the school is ^.oiiducted id 
the open air and is not of a rigid typo At inter 


I n-ssoa m social work On i 
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ralJ^ the evil of overcrowding in citiesi the 
beneBts of dispersion and colonization 

This year they are working out a large echemo 
of colonization They have made a small model 
of a 5 acre colony, divided into small etyips, lO 
which ♦hey are growing potatoes, turnips and 
sweet peas Another strip is pasture land They 
have built a small log hut with a cow shed 
attached They are learning difTerent ways of 
putting up fences They go about the colony 
prospecting with a captain of industry, tapping 
the Qiineral resources — mineralH carefully hid- 
den away in different parts previously by the 
teachers — sinking a mine here and making a nver 
there 

What wonder that the children love their 
ecbooVl The greatest puniahment is to threaten 
them with eipiiU on I cannot help feeling eoi ry 
for the teachers in the ordtnarj schonU Pciha(K*» 
the time is now earning when we shal) re Use the 
true aim of education, teiliae that chtldien learn 
more front a week's direct contact with ^utu^e 
than by a year's work iii close rooms ponng over 
books, realise thit we aie not all to be higher 
mathematicians nod lawyers realise that that 
education is soui <1 which teaches us to under 
Stand and to appreciate Nature, to live sincere 
and beautiful Uvea, to do some service to our 
fellow human beings, to try to leave this world, 
this common Heritage, the better for our presence 
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Social Morements in Bengal. 

BY A “ DENGALEB." 


CAREFUL nod disDassiQua-te survey of the 
social movements going on in the vsnons 
^l'' provinces of India would be extremely 
laten^ting and useful It would bring into 
focus the various movements which are taking 
place tn the difTerent provinces and co ordinate 
them with one another, so far as this is possible 
It would also probably serve to bung into promt 
nent relief the mistakes winch are being com 
mitted 111 different places, and the false ideals 
which have been adopted in many cases 

It IS not likely that any one person will have 

a sufficiently intimate acqu iintance with what is 
going on in the different ptovintes to be able to 
write with any thing like authority, a coropre 
bensive sketch nf what is going on in the differ- 
ent parts of the country The present writer 
can only speak wub soine authority of what is 
going on m Bengal Uu is a Bengali himself, 
and bo possesses the additional advantage of being 
partly, if not wholly, dissociated with Bengali 
Society , so that be can at the same time know 
accurately what is going on , and also can judge 
dispassionately of the tendencies of the various 
movements He is inside, so to speak, Bengali 
Society , and vet is so far detached and aloof 
iroax it, (bat he can carefully consider the prob 
able results of tbe various movements, without 
being in any wuy sway ed by any personal feeling 
towards any of them It is hw earnest wish that 
this article will be followed by similar articles 
from other competont observers from different 
provinces, so that it may be possible to find out 
by comparing tbem how the different provinces 
B«and ID relation to each other in respect ut 
social matters 

The caste system and the changes and reforms 
which are being effected in it must bate an 
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extremely «ed prominent pleee m ■«? 

Kcoontot the Soc.l eystem of .ny H'”'’"'” 
momty The ehenges .ehich ere being 
,n the mte-systom of B.ng«l,«» ptob.hly in the 
other provinces nUo, nstnrelly Ml !»»» 
retegonee, on, those which ere .nlhnr.red snd 
.vowed ,.nd those which .re .in.nthnmed, .nd 
m.y bo disowned, if nece8»»ry, end which .re in 
fact publicly disowned but which have becomo 
necessary owing to the changed c.rcun.itanc of 
the country , _ . 

No important change of the former class affect 

ingth, casteejetem g.n.relly ha. been effec^ 
m Bengal Various more or lee. siiccessfol 
attempts are however being made to raise the 
status of soma of the aisles and to modify their 
internal ragulalions. The Brahman, being ad 
tn.lledly at the lop of the whole system have net 
made any attempt t. raise their position They 
eonld not rery well heve done eo All that they 
here dene is to decline to recegnite, end le eenb, 

BO tar ea it lay in their power the eltompta made 
hy the ether easles to arrogst. le themeelrea the 
right, and privilege., or what they have considered 
to be the rights end privilege (such es the edop 
lionoflheaaered Ihreed hy the K.y.sthm. to 

which w. will presently refer) wnich they have 

for 80 many cenlnnes rl.imod as belonging vxclu 
..rely to themaelvee The V.idj.a .li« have 
made no attempt to raise their .talus They eon 
tent themselves with easovling the fact that their 
pooUeu is second only to that of the Biahoans 
It 18 amongst the Kayimthaa, and, .8 w. will 
.00 later on, emong aom. of what ere de.cr.hed as 
Ihs lower caalea, that a great deal of energy end 
what I may venture to eJl m.eplaeed en.igy has 
been d.spl.yrf m this matter It him been assert 
ed thst the K.jaslhas ere the lin.sl drse.nd.nts 
and repe«»nt.i..es of the ancient Kahalriyui end 
ea auch they are entitled to wear the sacred thread 
and to cnrta.l toait period ol ceromoniel on 
clwinniM alter birth, and death, to tan or ffllaen 


days It la not qnite clear why it membara o 
this casta are eelltled to wear the eacred thread, 
they ever gave up doing eo, end why if they ere 
eetitfed to have a ahevter period ol ccremenial 
uncleanneaa they ever adopted the thirty days 
period lito Sndra e.ales In any case the adep 
tion of the sacred thread appeal, to ma to be 
alike unmeaning and uiii ecessary The redoe- 
hoc of the penoil of ceremonwl nncleannesa can 
no doubt be defended on grounds of convenience, 
cooMdenng the exigencies of modern existence, 
but it should here been effected on purely rational 
grounds and no attempt shotil 1 have been 
made, to bolster up a necessaiy and nseful chai ga 
vritb far fetched reasons 

These changes are coraparotirely insigni&cant 
end meaningless The one 1 am going to mention 
next 13 somewhat more important For aometime 
past attempts have been made to bring about a 
rapprochement (in the ,ehape of intermsmsgee) 
among the different Bectiors of the Kayastba 
community of Bengal, which formerly inhabited 
different parte of the province, but have now 
become mixed together to a cerUic extent and 
•re now in menv pieces living side by side 
These attempts have to a certain extent been 
Buccessful end very lately a'tempta have been 
uii te t o 1 nt g about a similar rapprocnement bet 
ween the Kavastbas of Bengal and the Kayasthas 
of other portions of northern India Somethinff 




portions of northern India Something 
may no doubt le mid n praise of these attempts, 
and yet tl ere is no reason whatever wW wmre-i. 


— .1 ere IS DO reason whatever why so ranch 

anxiety should be felt and shown to bring about 
intemiamagea among different sections of the 
Kaysathacommunily inhabitirg different and dis 
Unt provinces and no similar anxiety should be 
shown to bring about intermarriages among mem 

bersof different castes mhabitirg tbe same loca 

lity and Imng in clo^a proximity to one another 
The Kayaatha of E-ngal and the Kajesth. 
Eniled Province, ee the P.uj.b 
but the naei. of K.J.irth. “ 
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speak diffeient dialects and then manners and 
customs aro in many very important particulars 
dissimilar and div ergent A great deal of aasimi 
lation will be required before a Bengali Kayastha 
and a Punjabi Kajastha woman or the tnee vena 
will bo able toliveir peace and barmory as man 
and wife On the other hand, there is no reaeoH 
whatever except one of a purely sentimental 
nature, why a young Bengali Brahman should not 
matey a Bengali Kavastha maiden and Inn in 
peace and harmony with lier 

Apart from this question of convenience theie 
IS a much stronger reason why effiila should be 
made to bring about marriages between members 
of different castes iiihAbitiiig the same locality in 
preference to marnagca between members of the 
same caste inhabiting distant provinces Marriages 
of tie former kind wouH gradually produce a 
homogeneous cooireu'uty and would evenlUHlly 
have the effect of proaitcing and fostering a naticnel 
sentiment , while RiarriAg->s of the 1 itter kir 1 can 
only intensify and etiengthen a sentime t for the 
particular caste and a desire to ameliorate the 
condition of its members and in Ihia way retard 
the growth of a i atioiial aei timent or a desire 
to improve the position and proapects of the 
entire community — the nation 

Lika the Kayiistlaa various other cietea are 
trying to rai«e themselves m the B>,»le of castes 
The Suvarnabaniks claim to be the ancient 
Yaisyaa , the Kaivartae do not wish to be known 
by that name, but prefer to be called Slahisliyas 
and the Chand>»ls indignantly repuliale that 
appellation and vehemently assert their right to 
the name of Nama Sudras 

Besides the above more or less sucressfnl at 
tempts made by different castes to vaiao them 
solves to higher positions m the community 
than those which they formerly occupied the 
various caste associations or Sibhaa have been 
making provisions for the education of indigent 


boys and for the mainterance of destitute and 
doaerring widows find orphans belonging to the 
cai>te What is being done m this direction is 
andoubtedly deserving of commendation and yet 
one could wish that the provision for the edu 
cation of indigent beys and for the maintenance 
of widows and orphans had been made for the 
entire community and not for particular castes 
only It may be said, and said no doubt with 
some truth that in the present state of Iceling 
more help is likely to b“ forthcoming from 
opulent members of a csste for the indigent 
members cf the same caste, than for the indigent 
member* of the community generally , but it is 
desirable that m this matter public feeliog should 
be gradually educated so that caste distinctions 
may be gradually obliterated and wiped off and 
a desire to serve the entire community may 
grow up ATid be fostered It ought to be re 
membered that at one tmo an Indian poet mid 
•"<1 >* '« 

surely not too much to hope that the day 19 not 
far distant when all the people inhabiting this 
country ebould look upon one another as memhers 
of the same family, ns children of the same 
mother, as brotliem and sisters 

Smie little progress has urdoubtedlj been 
made in Bengal, at least among the educated 
and cultured classes in tlie matter of early mar- 
riage , but It must, I am afmid, be admitted 
that the advance which has been made has been 
forced on these classes by various extraneous 
Circamstances and hss not been adopted by them 
on account of any real and enlightened desire 
for reform It is true that Bengali girls belonging 
to the educated classes are now generally mar 
riod at the age of 12 13 or 14 years, and not 
at the age of 9, 10 or 11 years, as they usually 
weio two fr three decades ego, but this is not 
because the leaders of Bengali Society are per 
snaded that it if necessary and desirable that 
girls should be married at the former and not 
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It lh» Utter «g» , bat ««*“»» “ " beroming 

jeer .tier, ear mon, J.ffieall to get eu.tobl. 

brilegrooms for them et tbe earlier age an 
mueb t.meliastob. U.t in aettling tbe term' 

The eiigene.es ol University eJiieation bav. raisM 
tbe age of marriage of yoong men , and the 
ocssession of Uniremily degrees bas r.i^d th.ir 
prices in the marriage martet It « tberafor. 

more and more difficult for fathers of girts to 

get a iilaol. bn legrooms for them and even ..ben 
a soitable young man baa beer found much time 

ha, to be spent and in many cases negotiations 

have to be broken off because llie falber or 

rather the mother of the young man (for n 
mstteratlieladios are more uneon.uon.bla than 

the men and ii iforliiiiately they alsi posarsa the 
niorapolentvo.ee anl ...1 leoce) isnotMtis 
Sefirilh what the onforlunate father of the 
bndo can l«rap= together ir.lh great d.ffienfty 
to endow the young couple with 

In the matter of the re marriage of indowa 
very l.ttl. progrem appear, to b.ra been mad. 
in Ihafaal thirty or forty y.ars AUboughto 
great Bandit Is.ar ObunderV.dya.ag.r provrf 

many yraia ago that tharamirriag. of H.ndn 

widows IS approved by the H.ndn S.slm. yet 

there was much rommotion m Hin o octe y 

Calcutta when two prominent r.t.rens nnt 

long ago niranted llm r. marriage of tbr.r 
young widowed d. lighter. , »nd various -ttompto 
weremml. to oulca.to them and tlms. who 
countenanceJ and approve 1 of their sction 

The above h. I think, a coirecti^sundof the 
efforte irhich ha>e been consciously and dellber 
atelymila to effect reforma m Hindu Society 
,n Bengal Ido rot think that the enm total 
cornea to very much and lam afraid that many 

oftheeffrts have been wrongly directel anl 

the Ideals aimed at m many esses are " 

false and wring It cannot, I am afraid, 
hoped that better progress will he made an 


along nght lines until the leaders of the com 
mumty will make up their minds to act accord 
mg to rational principles and will i ot attempt to 
holster up their action b> more or lees unmean 
mg appeals to theSistms 

Of the various charges iii the social system 
which have been brought about bj tlia exigen 
cies of modern existence, but which h-ive not 
been initiated by any deliberate effort on the 
p^rt of toe leaders ot the tommunitj, many owe 
tbeir existence to the necessity of travelling tj 
disUnt places and to the habit which has grown 
lip cf going to hill stations or other sanitaria for 
tbesftkeofbeillh or of diversion Many mem 
bers of educated families have had to go to Eng 
land or other Furopean coimtnes for completing 
their education or for entering ore of tl e Icnrred 
professions It is somewhat curious that although 
those who affect ultra-conservatism in social 
matters affect to loot askaree at people who have 
crossed the black waters it is not so much the 
fact of going to a European country, as the 
adoption of European habits of life that puts one 
out of the pale of Hindu Society You may go 
to Europe or America or Japan over and over 
again, but if after vou return you conform even 
only outwardly to tbe usages of Hindu Society, 
you are allowed to call yourself a Hindu and 
intermarnsge with members of your family is 
not interdicted But woo betide him who pub 
hcly or openly adopts the European mode of life 
Ue 13 outcasted aid all inter marriages with 
membera of his family are forbidden It is this- 
want of sincerity in respect of social mat'era 
which appears to me to be one ot the worst signs 
of Hindu society in Bengal You may do things 
which are repugnant to Hinduism but if you do 
not openly admit doing it, your neighbours will 
nffect to shut their eyes, but if another man does 
the very same thing ard will have the courage to 
say openly that ho had done it, then he will be 
tabooed 
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Thelialito! fieqnently travelling by tailtfay 
rtiA oi gO'Dt Bt-^tions Rtid 6ftn^t^nA hiS »ii 

many \Yaj«( relaxed the strong bonds of ih© cnste 
fijbtem and of the Zer ana or the Parda eysteni 
In trfvelling by tiams even orthodox Zlindua, 
except those of the strictest type, have frequently 
to take food which they would otherwise not take 
and under cjiiditions under which ♦hey would 
not ordinarily Uke it In the saoie way ladies 
whom Calcutta, or m other large towns m Bengal, 
will be in complete seclusion will not have 
any objertion to walk about in tlie puolic streets 
in a hill station or in a place like Modhupur or 
Bailymath In this respect the«e sanitaria have 
taken the placu which tie holj cities hid a few 
decades ago In Boi nres, and even in K-ah^hat 
which la in such close proximity to Calcutta 
ladies who would bo m the strictest seclusion in 
the neighbourhood of their own homes would be 
allowed in those days to walk about in tlie pub 
lie street without in any way veiling tlcir faces 
7he habit of going about unveiled in hill stations 
someticnee givea rise to somewhat ridiculous met 
dents Dhe ladies of the family of a fnend of 
the writer who holds a very high position in 
society used to go about in a hill station without 
covering their faces iti ally way as long as they 
onl) met Euroj cans, hut they used to veil their 
faces whenevei they met Bengali gentletnen »n 
any of their peiegni atioi s 

Ihe writer li«« giver a plain unvarnished ac 
count of the social tcovemei ts in Bengal in theeo 
pages lie has extenuated nothing, i or set down 
aught in tnahee He hopes that what he b»a 
written will catch the eyes of the leaders of Hindu 
pcciety and that if tl la happens they will ponder 
over the matter and see if they cannot give the 
right trend to the sicial tnoveinents which *re 
taking place He a1«o hopes tl at other compe 
tent obsotvers will tell ua what is taking place in 
their provinces 


Sir W. Weililtrbiirn’s Congress Jildress * 

ADIES and GtNTi-tMcN, — In selecting me 
to preside, for the second time, over your 
National Assembly, you have bestoveJ 
upon me a sigral mark of your cci fidence 
The honour isgieat, the ie«ponsibilities are also 
great, and I musc ask fiom you a full measure 
of indulgence At the same time, whatever tny 
shortconiings may be, there is one respect m which 
I shall not be found wanting, and that is in good 
will towards yon and the cause you represent 
My sympathy with your a«piiations is whole 
hearted , and 1 therish an enduring faith m the 
future destiny of India India deserves to bo 
happy And 1 feel cenddent tliat brighter 
days aie not far off There is a saying 
that every nation deserves its fata , and my confi 
del ce in the future of India is founded on the 
solid merits ofjtlio Indian people — their law abiJ* 
ing charatter their industry, theic patient ai ^ 
gvntle nature, tlieir capacity for managing their 
own affairs, as shown in their ancient vilhge 
organisation Further, 1 put my trust in the 
intelligence, the leasonableness, and the public 
spirit of the educated classes And last, but not 
least, 1 have confidence in the Congress, whose 
pious duty it 18 to guide the people m their peace 
ful progress towards self government within the 
Empire 

A few days ago, speaking at a gathering of 
friends in England, who comDiiseioned me to 
bring you their hearty greeting, I quoted the 
words of my dear old friend Sir Wilfred Lawson, 
wl 0 during hia long life was ever engage I in some 
uphill battle for the cause of rq^hteouances He 
s 11 1 that we should hope all things, but expect 
nothing This is the spiiit which defies dis 
CQurageaient, and is beyond the reach of dis 
appointment During the last 20 y&irs it bos 
been vlifficulfc for the fnenda of India even to 
hope Poor India 1 as sufflred pains almost be 
yond human endumnee We have had war, 
pestilence and famine, earthquake and cyclone, 
an afflicted people, driven well nigh to despair 
But now, at last we see a gleam of light Hope 
has revived, and the time has come to close 
our ranks and press forward with ordered 
discipline There is much arduous work to bo 
done, but the reward will be great Ii the words 
of the poet, let us, “ march wi^h our face to the 
light , put in the sickle and reap " 


• DcliTcred at Allahabad, 20th December, 1910 
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OUB WiTCnWOBDS 

Our watchv.ori\3 iuu?t be “Hope C^mciha 

tion** — '» Oniled ESort" 


The late King Emperoi, Elwerd Pcice 
maker, whose lixs v,e shall e\er i ep oi , 
message to the Piinces sml people of India on 

the Jubilee, B-e us every ^ounUor 

hone In that gracious Dechratu n, which con 
Lmed and davelop-d the 

Ouoen Viotona’a ProcUniation of 1858 beproroia 
id concessions to the wishes of the 

inc the steady obliteration of rico diatmclions in 

mK .promln^Ms lo h.^h ‘h» «««' » 
ot tepLenW.ve ■nst.lul.or., «nd « 

U, g„mto tho-e protDl^e, l.y M«Uj» 

.ppofnlm^l -I Indians to h,. ® ""j 

W Ih. El.eoUvo Oooocil (lh« mn.r O"""®*) »' 
th, V.croy .»J ot th. Locol Oo.o.om.nu, .nd 
Ihen he .occe«toll) c.fmd theoogh 
ot P«li»meothls t.r re.chiofi me moreot '«'omtc.r 
the expansion ot the Legislative C mn 
wider reprenentative basis A hope P . 
regard, the near lotore is afo “• 

sympathetic tone ot the ipeeches ot both the «ot 
gmogandlheinoomingVieeroy India honoun 
Lord Mmte as a man who, under the most trying 
hasbraiel, -o«^ '‘"®®‘^1' 
tn do hts duly Aecording to his view too un 
tost and political awakening in India IS evidence 
that "hi time ha. come to, a foith.r extension 
ot iep.c«ntnliv. principles in eiir a 
And Lord Uard.ns. has proiois.l » Jo h,s 
almost to coisolid.i. it,. b.neSccnt 

reaching scheme ot rctorra initiate 1 h) Lord 

Uotlej and Lord Minto lor the association ot the 
people' ot India more closely wiPi the 
Lot ot . heir own alts.^, »"d to cnncihsie the 
r*ce«, classes and creeds 

“ CONCILIATION ” 

And this li.ng. o. I" ‘ho d"‘) ®' c»oeilistion, 
„ now the 6nt step towards 
As lonnaa Indim leadent roiild only offer a rnti 
rJmot official immsore. Irom oi.Uide .1 was 
wirv that their mam cnetgiea •'’"“'J. j 

toaid. eecirirg a mod.6 at, on ot the sy.^m p^ 

adminisliation under whioh the) lived And ■» 
ench wort it was inevitable ‘hat barf »” > "« 
Pleasant tbu gs should occasionally be eiul on 
Lher side, rendenng harmonious “ 
difficult, it not impossible But now that oppor 


taoities have been provid-d for popular 
representatives to d.-cu«s, in a 
.Jponsibla spirit and fice to fsp-e wit . official 
memiww, tho grievances of tbe people which 
they would like t) soe lemoied or the reforms 
which they wish to be carried out, the dominant 
note of their relations with official classes, as also 
among themselves, should, T think, bo one of 
conciliation and coope.Ation There is an 
enormous amount of good solid, useful work 
for the welfare of the people of India to bo done 
in various d.rettions, needing devoted workers, 
who will Ubom Btrenuoiisl) and w»tb Ji ger uino 
appre istioa of one another s difficulties Suen 
lathe work fot the economic and industrinl 
regeneration of the country, and for the Jeve 
I pmont of educition, -elementary tluMtion for 
the niassM, technicsl eduLition, and the higher 
education of the West -England 8 g.eitest boon 
to Indm-the magic touch, which has awakened 
to new life the ancient ac.ivities of the Indian 
intellect Besides the«e, there are other 
important items m the Congre»5 programme cal 
mg loudly for early attention and settlement All 
this a»e.ai»s effort, strenuous, ivelbdirectsd, andaelf- 
eacnficing and it needs co operation from every 
quarter In faci. g this high enterprise, let us 
forget old grievances, whether of class or creed 
or personal feeling Let us not dwell on matters 
of controversy, but cultivate a spirit ot toleration, 
giving credit to ell thet, however different theip 
methods may bo, they are true lovera of Mother 
India, and desire hei welfare If, as I trust 
will bo the case, >ou accept these general 
pnnciples, I will ask >ou bnedy to consider the 
spcciBc cises in which, from the nature of things, 
wo roust anticipite somo difficulty m obtaining 
the heart) co operation we so much de-iie la 
60 vast and Cimpositoan entity aa India, there 
exist necessarily divergent views and divergent 
nctioii in matters political and social, leidingto 
friction Among important classes and groups 
difficulties have hitherto ati-sen in throe pin cipil 
directions we have the difTerencex (1) between 
European officials and educ.ated In bans, (2) 
between Hindus and Mahoiaedanp, and (d) 
between Moderate Reformers and Extremists 
Such tendencies to discord ennnot be ignore! 
But my proposition is, tliat the conflict of 
interest is only appirent, that if we go bsilow 
the surface, we fill 1 identity of object araorig all 
these classes and groups , that all are eqadlj 
interested in the pro-perity and happiness of 
India , and that the only true wisdom is for all 
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to «voik together m harmonj, eneli '■istmg into 
the cmimnn tiensiiry lus own apeciHl gif fa, whether 
ofauthontj, or of knowledge, or of nn'ielfisli 
devotion 

"conciliation ’ (1) OFFICIALS AND NO'? OITICIALS 
Let us then consider biitfly tho facta legarding 
ea'’h of tha three cisea above noted, beginning 
with that of Luropran oflicials and independent 
Indian opinion li ordei to trace the 
,rowth of the existing tension, we cannot do 
oetter thin refer to the records of the Congre'-a 
wnieh duiing the last 25 jeiia has mirrored 
popular feeling, and registered the pronouncemerts 
of many trusted leaders, some of whom, alas 
have passed awaj, as Ml W C Bonnerjee, Mr! 
Justice Tyabji, Mr llonieah Chundei Dutt, and* 
Mr Anandi Charlu , others, as the Grand Old 
Man of Indiv, are still with us, to cheer us wilh 
then preaei ce and guide us on our way Now 
what was the feeling 25 years agi of the Congress 
leileistowards British policy at J Uiitish admmis 
trators? There could not U a more sincere and 
uncompromising exponent of independent Indian 
opinion than Mr Dadibhai Naoroji, but nothing 
could be stronger than liis repudiation of any 
feeling unfriendly to British policy or British 
methods As President of the Second Congress 
in 1886 he Slid —"It is under the cmliztng 
rule of the Queen and people of England that we 
meet here together, hindered by none, and are 
freely allowel to apcsk our mind without the 
least fear and without the least hesitation Such 
a thing is possible under British rule and British 
rule only Up then goes on to recount some of 
the gieat and numberle^s blessings which British 
Rule has confetrei on u-, and concludes «a 
follows — y\hen we have to ocknowlelge ao 
many blessings as flowing fiom IJnti.h riiJe- 
and I could dt^cant on them for Iiours, because 
It wouM bo Mmj ly recounting to you the kistoiy 
of the Bntivb Empire i„ India, -,e it popsible 
that an assembly like this, every one of whose 
memlers IS fully impressea with the knowledge 
of these blessings, could meet for any purpwe 
iniin.cal to that rule to which we owe somuchf' 
buch weie not solong ago, the cordial feeliiM 
of educated Indians towards British policy end 
Bnti.h admir.slratois A change of rol.A pro 
duced a change of sentiment The varmus 
measures which caused this wd estnir gement are 
well k» own, and I will not now recapitulate 
them, because lam aoove all things anxio^ that 
by gones should be by gones Happily, also the 

inticduction of the lefoiffis of Lord Moiley end 


Lord Minto has done a good deal to mitigate 
existing bitteine^s Conciliation on tho part of 
the Government has aheady piodiiced soneeflect, 
but It has not been citricd far enough to bear full 
fruit With a view, therefore, to restore old 
friendly relations, I will venture to make a two- 
fold appeal to the official class , first, to accept 
9ud woik the n^w p<licy lepiesen'td by the 
reforms in in ungrudging, oven, generous spirit, 
and to carry it further, especnlly, m the field of 
local self Government — in tho district, the taluks 
and the village, and, secondly, to facilitate a 
return of the countiy to a normal condition by an 
eaily repeal of repressive measures or, m any case, 
by dispensing, as far as possible, with the 
exercise of tho extraordinary powers which they 

have cou e.u 1 01. the Executive, and by making 

It t for those whi have seen the error of their 
ways to go back quietly to the path of law and 
order Any fresh offences must, of course, bo 
dealt with, but moderate men would have a 
chance of working effectively for peace, if the 
public mind was net kept m a state of tension 
y indiscriminate 1 ouse senrcliinga, prosecutions 
and other processes in pursuit of oflences of an 
older date Theie la a aiymg that it takes two 
w make a quarrel Msy J, therefore, at the same 
time roako an appeal to Indian publicists, in the 
interest of their own people, to facilitate for 
l^rance on the part of the authorities by realising 
the difficulties of the administration and by 
use of language, which rouses cflicml 
In tl. u vague appteheuBion f 

In this way both parties would make their con 
tnbulion to peace and goodwill 

As an old Civilian, and as belonging to a fami- 
^ -pprec.le the 
that th ** Service, and believe 

h.M t "'''‘i “ffieial. more 

cZ*a r?'”® 'i ‘™slworlhj But the time b.. 

“‘'™ '' “e ')«««■ T‘e 

S „ n teen 

rr, l ..T '■“* -'ed b.a bow 

S. m T."," 't' "■""■genei.t ot Ins own 

this tabl ,r‘ te eeeerd 

hato^hee ’ *'^‘“1 ‘’e^'ee.eonnected with repression, 

nS, el'erseterist.e lh.™„jh 

fnd oiier r ” m "ee™" law 

Bnttb^ k t ''"e be.n realised 

been irksome .„d uneonecni.l 1„ tbo Br.t.sb 
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L bRghtrf by d,.orde,, ...d 

to brine bicV. pence to ft troubled land Ihw 
.obey .. bolt tho%v..»t .»d the ..o,t 00.5..U.I 
1 am^Bure and I speak from personal esperiente, 

ih. 0.>. booted! alld b.s l,t. ploobooter, .nd b>. 

11,0 mo ^ 5 ,1,^ 

willing but anxiLUS to aflord uyft.f.t 

taken b> Sir Bartle I rare, who wnl — 
e,er I go, I find tbo Uat exponents of ‘he policy 
of the Enelisb Goveri.oent aid the m«t able 
clodjulor, .0 .djo.l.og thot P”'"!’ “ 
liontiraDf lb. "Ob”" s.tu 

f.oboo .od Ptnobol =b«>'«rt »' »«'b.o8 b«f 

of U'. 0.0-j- 
rLv:':.Tars^8V“^b,,yo..bc.d..^^^^^^^ 

cord as but ft tempow y P ^ ^^er to re cne 

to the time when all will 

the masses from ignorance, im»n -g-joess 
O.d to r«tot. Indio to her oium.t gitotoiai 

ocoociUAIioy ' (2) d!*” 

W,coine.«ttotb.c».. of Ibe Hindoo ood 

MLoiodono lb.0 ■> » " n" 

r„ tbo oowet b oom. 1 

“."ogt^Jf.icoVod ptogt...d^ 

“""""S': “TbVitooiTw-^ 

pSool „ toicooi*. of .11 "S rf 

proY, 001.1 p"if;r/"’“L Y„^„d...tioii., I 


wore anxioos to promo*, coooiliolion , ond lorn 
El.ll to ray that . hopeful Degmmng h«> been 
made Hi. Uiglinera tb. Aga Kban, 10 agree- 
ment lYilli Sir rberot.ab.h Mehta and Mr Amew 

All, h.B pn.po.ed a Conferenee, oihere the loadera 
of both parties may meet, ivith o view to a friend 
1, aettlemeiit of diJerences, and at their request, 

1 addressed o lo*ter to some of the leading tept.- 
eeiitatives of the various coiomunities in difTerent 
o.na of Indio, esplo.n.ng the proposals and invil 
,„S tba.i CO operat.oo la this eonoeouon wo may 
refer to the oorJs of our lamented friend, Mr. 
Justi-oTvabli, who presided nier the 3 rd Congress 
at Madras Ho recognised that each of the great 
Itidiao commno.tio. has its own pccabar sic.sl, 
cducatioasl sad eeoooinn, problems to solve 
“Bat bo said, “so far a. genera! pobticol qaeolions 
.frcctiag tb. whole of ladi.-suoh ts those whieh 
alone at. disoas.ed by this Congress— are conoetii- 
od I for one, am ulterlyst s 1 as to undeistand 
•wliy Mabomedais should not work shoalder to 
shoulder with their fellow countrymen of other 
races and creeds lor tho common benefit ol all 
This prcnouucerQ*iiit seems to piece the whole 
question in its true light This slso Is the view 
tok**n by Mr Wilfred Blunt, thnti whom there la 
no truer friend of Islam He urges the Mahomedan 
community to 3 )in the Congress moiement, ‘if 
they would share tho full advantages of the 
coming self government of their country" Mr 

B M Snyanj, a Mahomedan gentleman of 
wide experience, who was your President m 
1896, carefully analysed the facta of the case, 
tracing the histoiical origin of the friction bet 
ween Ilindos and Mahomedan®, and at the same 
tune mdimting tho influences which make for 
COT dilation No doubt certain recent events 
have biought into pronunante the differences 
between the two commiimties , but these differ 
encea should not be exaggemted, and we should 
rather direct our attention to the solid interests in 
which all Indians are equally concerned 1 would 
therefore commend to the special attention of both 
Hindus and Mabomedana the facts and siguments 
contained in Sir Sayani’s presidential address, 
which will be found at pages 319 to 346 of the 
handy volume, entitled ‘ The Indian National 
Congress,” whicl we owe to the public spirit of 
our friend, Mr O A Natesan, of Madras 
A recognition by the two great communities of 
the essential idei tity of their real interests, how 
ever long it may bo delayed, is, I feel 
convinced, bound to come at last Meanwhile 
as practical men, it behoves us to hasten 
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tho consummation by utilising every opportunity 
that presents itself to promote joint action, aa 
also by avoiding, as far as possible, those ocv.asions 
or contioversies which lend to friction A good 
illustration of what may be achieved by the 
Hindus and Mubotuedaus stinding ehouldei to 
shoulder m the service cf India is supplied by the 
latest news from South Africa Here, if anywhere 
the Inoian cause appeared to have arrayed against 
It oveiwhelmiDg odds But thanks to the deter- 
mined stand made by tho Indian conicmmty 
under the splendid generalship of Mr Gandhi 
the long night seems to be drawing to a close 
and we already see the faint glimmerings of a 
new dawn There is no doubt that the manner, 
in which the people of India, without di!,tinction 
of race or creed, have come forward to suppoit 
their suffering brethren m the Transvaal, has 
made an impression on both the Impoiial and 
the South African Governments In tho .new 
OouneiN, too, members of tho two communities 
oave excellent opportunities of workng together 
for the common good, and much may be achieved 
by them in matters like the education of the 
masses, higher and technical education, and the 
economic and industrial development of the 
country Such co operation, benJes producing 
substantial results directly, will also have the 
indirect effect of stiengthening those tecdencies 
which make for joint action lo public aflaire 


" COVCimXIO’T ” (3) MODERATES AND EXTREMISTS 
Lastly, we have to consider thedifferenceswhich 
have arisen among Indian reformers themaehes 
between those who are known as “Moderatea’' 
and those who are called *■ Extremiats ” In 
1885, when Mr Allan Hume, Mr Dadabhoi 
^.oroj. .„a Mr W 0 Bornerje. founded tni 
Indian ^atlona) Uongress on sti ictly constitutional 
Imrs, theiB were no diffaioncea tor more than 20 
years from that date all Indian reFoimers worked 
toBether h.monienslj , end, j ear hy j ear, patiently 
and respeelfnlly, placed before tl e Gorernment of 
India a reasoned statement of popular needs 
But in 1907, atSiirat, there was a split m tho 
ConBress The more impatient spirits, de,p„„„„ 
of snccess hy Congress methods, broke swaV from 

other directions, and by other methods Now im 
a mero matter of tactics and expediency, to n„’t « 
no higher, I wool 1 „k, h,„ ^ P»' 

l’i‘ “PPeete •» ”» that they h.,, 
resulted in wholesale prosecutions and much 


personal suffsiing, without tangible benefit to the 
popular cause On the contrary, all departures 
from constitutional methods have weakened the 
lian Is of sy mpathisers in England, while furnish 
ing to opponents a case for legislation 
against the Pre«s and public meeting, and an 
excuse for drawing from its rusty sbeath the obso 
lets weapon of deportation without trial I should 
like to put another question, and it is this If 
now the tide of reaction has been stiyeo, and if, 
ui any respect, wo havo had the beginning of 
better things, is not tins mainly due to the 
labours of the Congress ? Ido not wish unduly 
lo magnify Congress results But what other 
effective organisation exists, either in India or in 
England, working for Indian political reform? 
For a quarter of a century the Congress has been 
at work, openly and foarltssly, without haste and 
without rest, educating public opinion, and, at 
the clo>.e of each year, pressing upon the Govero* 
meat a well con'<idered pr ’gramme of reforms 
It would be a reflection on the intelligence of 
the Government to suppose that such a practical 
expression of populai wishes was without its 
effect And, as a mattei of fact, Lord Morley's 
beneficent measures have followtd Congress lines, 
he reform and expansion of Legislative Councils 
having been the leading Congress proposal from 
the very first Session in 1885 1 would therefore 

submit to our impatient idealists" that there 

»u 5*^*® , as regards Congress 

itieth^s and I would a,k them not to play 
into the hands of our opponents by discrediting 
the results of Congress work Advanced rt formers 
8 lou not preuch the doctnno of discourngement, 
but rather ^rryr the fl«g boldly fonvard, ns the 
reoutsand tfhlans of the army of progress We 
something Kbout "mendicancy "in 

nee ion wi^h petition, tn Perliement anil the 
higher nothoritm, Bu.Mr Dad.blioy N.oroii, aa 
Praident it Calcutta in 1906, pointed out that 
iiieao petitions are not any begBinB for any 
, “fJ' '"Ore than tie conventional ‘your 

^hlh!!!l * «">» ■'> 

aninr, , ’t IB tho conventional way of 
wroaohing higher autl, untie. The petition. 

r 'r " fnejoBticeorforn, 

™t ’T. ”'“1 P»t prowure on Parlia 

mrtio. 

thePetitmji'^f tho authors of 

thecontrair ” mcndicnnts On 

17th r' ,^’ "" “""S cf the 

Enrfand?!, f'n " tf-" P«>P>S <>f 

England the liberti™ they now enjo, In follow- 
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l...tor.cl method, “I'™,” 

nothing to hurt the self teepect ol the lodiM 

’’“’‘Itncerely hope tint those who h.ve btolton 
from the Congress, hecins. they hsv. ee^ed to 
believe in Congress methods end in eonstito 
lionol egiletion, mil consider d.apission ilely 

ishst I hove said above end reiert to their older 

faUh Bu‘ m addition to such men, there 1 % i 

unlersUnd, a conMderahle number of old Con 

creRsmen. whose attachment to Pungress priori 
bUs is intict, hut who are not now to 
L found 10 the ranks of the Congress, bi^iise 
they are not satisfied ahoiil the nwmss.ty of 
the steps taken hj the l.adera 
tional patlj, after the unhappy <pli» “ 

preaerro the Congress from ejtinstmn Them 
friends of oiira obviously stand on a dilareot foot 
mg from those svho profess Elti-enist vioivs and 
I would ventui. toappeal to th«'c {“'cmlism «• d 
ask them not to be overcrilie.il in their ju'gmenl 
on a (llualion, aliuitted hy eveiy holy o be 
eitriordioarj, which could only he met hy ejtni 
ordinary measures I would at the same time 
appeal to you, gentlemen of the Congress, to 
Sder iryou^nnal, without compiwmising 
the principles for which you tUnd, “'J" “ 
wime way easier for these old colleagues of youm 
to return to the told Remember that the 
mtereaU at elaks are of the h.|h<»t 
and no attempt that can re.isonably be made to 
close yo ir divisions ought to be spared 
“VMTED ErrORT 

We now come to a very practial pait of our 

bu-sinewi Supposing we obtain agreement on the 

principles above indicated and secure co opeiation 
among the forces of progress 

ran our elTorta be most usefully eierted 1 Hi berto 
Congress work 1 as tome eostly under 3 headings I 
OonJlructive work m India elocaliog and organi. 
mg public opinion , It Repmeolations to the 
Oovcrrmentof India regurdiog pmposed reforms 
and HI Propaganda in E gUod The es^raion of 
Lsgislslivo Councils and the admission of Indians 
into the Executive Councils cf the \ iceroy and 
Looil Goveromenti has eislly estended the orapo 
of the work under the 1st he.iding Indepradent 
Indians will now be in a position to hake the 
initiative m many important mattera,ano press 
forward reform., which hilherto hare only been 
the sabiect of represer tations to the OoTemroent 
In order to prom ite co onlmstion snd nni*^ 
sctioQ in this mo»t importmt wurk, might I 
suggest that, m consnltation with independent 


Members of the Legislative Councils, the Congress 
might draw up a programme of the reform mea 
sn^ most desired, for which, in 
Ihecouotryisiipe, andon which they think the 
Members should oncentrate till success has been 
attained As regards the 2nd h^a ling, no doubt 
the Congress Resolutions will, as usual, be for 
warded to the Government of India and the 
SecreUry of State But it wouH, t think, be 
desirable to bring your views specially to the 
notice of His Eseellency the Viceroy This might 
be done by a Deputation presenting a short 
aidress, showing the meisures to which the 
Congress attaches the m-'St immediate importance 
Among these might be included such matters ns 
the Separation of the Esecutive and Judicial, 
the reduction of militiry expenditure, larger 
grants for eduction, and the economic village 
1 irtui-y asked for by the Indian Famine Union 
It* would be very useful to know the general 
views on such topics held by the head of the 
Government, and the aympithetic replies, given 
by Lord Hardinge to sdfiiesses from other public 
booies, makes it certain that we should receive 
a courteous heanog In our representation we 
might include a petition for nn amnesty or n 
remission of sentences to political offenders, rs 
a1 o a prayer for a relaxation of the repressive 
legLslation of the last few years Personally I 
sboold also like to ask for a modification of tbe 
Bengal Partition But at the present moment, 
on the first arrival of a new Viceroy, such a move 
would, in my opinion, not be judicious I have 
always held that this most unhappy mistake must 
ultimately be rei.tiGed , a modification will be 
made more practicable for the Government, if, m 
friendly conference, all those concerned can come 
to an agreement on the subject, and satisfy the 
Government that tbe best administrative arrange 
ment would be a Governor in Council for the 
whole of the old Bengal Lieut -Qjvernorsbip, 
with Chief Commissioners under him for the 
component provinces 

iBOraaivDA rv esqlaitd 
T here remains the 3rd bending, Propaganda 
m Fngland Will you bear with me when 
I eay that you never seem sufficiently to 
realise the ♦t.-- - — ’• ‘i-- - 


realise the necessity of this work, the supreme 
importance of making the Bntish people under 
stand the needs of India, and securing for your 
cause the support of this all powerful ally I 
pressed this upon you in 1889, when I came with 
Mr Bradlaogh, and ogam in 1904 with Sir Benrv 
Cotton Once more, m 1910, I entreat you to 
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give jour attention to this vital matter Let me 
remind you of the twofold charactor of the 
Congress work There 13 first the work m India 
the political education of the people, having for 
its object to create solidarity of Indian publie 
opinion, founded on the widest experiente and 
the wisest counsels available This pirt of the 
work has been in great measure aci.omplished 
During the last 25 jeais the Congress programme, 
elated in the foim of lUfinite lesututione, has been 
gradually matured, and is i ow practically accepted 
as expressing independent public opinion through 
out India The Coi gres? Resolutuns contain the 
case for India, the brief for the appellant is 
complete , and what is now wanted \s a vigorous 
propaganda inEngland,inorderto bnng the appeal 
effectively before the High Court of the British 
Nation The work to be done \s of a missionary 
kind, and must bo mainly directed to mfluennng 
the British people, in whom the ultimate povei le 
nested , and any one w ho, on behalf of In lia, has 
been in the habit of addressing large audiences in 
England, and espeoinlly audieiKea of working men 
and women, can bear testimony to the ready 
eympathy shown by the hearets, and their mam 
fest desire tint justice should be done It must 
be borne in mind that in England public opinion 
guides the Parliamentary electors, the votes of 
the electors decide what manner of men ehall 
compose the majority in the House of Oommoos, 
the majority in the House of Commons places in 
power the Ooverntnent of which it aporoves , and 
the Government appoints the SemUrj of Stato 
for India and the Viceroy, who, between them, 
exercise the supreme power at Whitehall and 
Calcutta If Indians are wise, they will keep 
these facts in view and follow the line of least 
resistance Instead of knocking their heads 
against a atone wall, they should take the key 
which lies within their grisp Thoseof the older 
generation will remember what striking enccess 
attended the labours of Alessrs, Klanmohan 
Qbose, Chandavarkar and MudaUar, when they 
came to England in 1885 And only those who 
underetand the true inwardness of things can 
rcahte what India owes to men like Mi Dada 
bbai Naorojt, Mr W 0 Bonnerjee, Mi Lalmohan 
Gbose, Air A M Bose, Jlr, Siirendranath 
Bacnerjee, Mr Wacha, Mr Mudholkar and Mr 
Gokhale, for the work they have done in England, 
by addressing public meetings, and by personal 
interviews with influential statesmen But the 
visits of these gentlemen have been at long inter- 
vals. AYbat IS wanted is a systematic, eonti 


noous, and sustained ®ffoit, to bring before the 
English public the Indian view of Indian affairs 
In India, there is a new born spirit of self 
reliance That ts good, but do rot let it de- 
generate into dislike for the people of other 
land®. Race-piejudite 18 the palUdium of jour 
opponents Do not let any gucli feeling hinder 
jou from cultivating brotherhood with friends of 
freedom all over the wotlo, and especially m 
England It is only by the goidwill of the 
ilritisli people that India can attain what is the 
best attainable future — the “ United States of 
India” ill der the a?gi8 of the British Empire, a 
step towards the poet’s ideal of a Federation of 
the world In hia eager desire for eelf Gov‘‘rn 
ment, let not the “ impatient idealist " forget the 
Bolid advantages of being a member of the British 
Empire , the Pax Unfanmca within India’s 
borders the protection from foreign aggression 
by sea and land , the partnership with the 
freest end most progressise nation of the 
world No one supposes that ui der presert 
cirditions India could stand alone She possesses 
all the materiaU for eeU government , ao 
ancient civilisation, reverence for authority! 
anmdustnuus and law abiding population, abund 
ant intelligence among tbe ruling classes 
But ehe lacks training and organisation A 
period of apprenticeship is necessary, but 
that period need not be very long, if tbe 
leaders of the people set themselves to work 
together in harmony Hand in hand with 
tbe British people, India can most aafely take her 
first steps on the new path of progress 


SiLWilliamWedderburn 

T/it Congrtei Preaxdeni Elect 
« 6ir AVitliam AVedderb irn A Sketch of hi* 
Lite and his Bernecs to India ” is a wclflome 
addition to tl 0 “ Pneods of India Benes” I" 
this booklet tve {jet a clear ides of the great and 
good work which this noble Englishman has for 
years past been doing for India quietly and unostenta 
tiouaiy aad an account of the many acheroe* of 
rcfomi which he has been ndrocating m the ludi*!' 
adnumstration The appendix contains extracts from 
Sr iVilliain Wedderhurna speeches and writings 00 
tbe following subjects (1) ParhamenUry Inquiry 
Affaira, (2) Agricultural Indchtedoci* . 

Ihe Slission of the Congress, (4) Tho Congres* 
A Scheme of tillage Inquiry, 
(6) Ihe Careaueracy and India, (7) The Unrest m 
lodia (g) Land Assessments lu India The book 
ha* g froiitispicco and is priced at Annas Four a copy 

Q A batesan &. Co, Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madr** 
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C\(VaDIE.S asd Ge-ntlasies,— t tlinnk }o« *11 

•ili lor the honotir yon have dene me m 
aekine me to preaiile over too dehber* 

^ th,. Conterenre Bet I th.ok 

I on. joo .n .p-logy 1”* «'• ", 

accepting the honour I come from the Sooth ot 
InJm noil 1 belong to a part 
where thi. problem ot . common ecript for all 
India baa been very rarely mooted, .. d "he™ the 
mind, of the people have not been tnrn.d to tb. 
mlullon ot the problem It le perhape tier, i.o ot 
the diStolty ot iiidueing the South ot lodi* to 
accept the pinpoeition of a common acryb and 

cepoLlljot a ecripl winch h.a an 011*10 dilh-rent 

from the alphabete ot Sou-hern Indii, that 1 
think 1 have been ohoaen as the representative of 
th!, most intractable part ot the country to expr^s 
ray adherence to the cause which you liavc sssem 
Uhl here to reprhrant (Hear, hear 1 GentUraen 
this IS* aeason of OdhUr"*" "'’.S^^^wTtb 

Thirty five ) eats ago the Theosophical Soc“ty with 
Its lomiraerablo branches scattered over the whole 
of the habitable globe, set us the example of in.el 
ing in annual convention at Adyar ^ 6 

organisation, known as B'O In wn , • 

Congrw, followed that example and ■n"“S'^'« 
llsprocerfinge 55 year, ago for H-Pd'lPO"”' 
expVwning our national gnevancea and our 
national aspirations in the P"''”"' 

Indian Social Conference started >'>1;; 

two years later in Madra., and for ‘h« 
years the industrial activities of the conn ry have 
found an expressi.n in the Indian lnd-»‘™' 
Conference which is now reprded as a'""*^ 
annexur. to the Indian Po';>"”' 

There are other Conferences hie the Tero^r 
anoe Conference, anl if this Cotnmnn 
Conference is the youngest of all, it " J 
lodgment not by any means the least ‘“I” 
(Hrar, hear) A new awakening a '-''“S »' 

national uiiti, a coniinon aentiineit in I"™"’ “ 

a common deviopm.nt all along the line hm. found 
exprevuon in all these varion. inoveraenU And 

Irentnretothinlthatifthi. common raoveraent 


• Presidential addreat delivered at »• Lemmon Script 
Coalercnre held at Allahabad, la December. IHO 


fir » common expression of iistion.f sentiment 
has to find Its full fruition, tliS* will be im- 
po<«ible jf WB don’t move along the line of secur- 
Inc a common language m d a coninion ecript 
mear bear) We, m tins Cinfereico as-,emble<1, 
lia^o iwt taken heforo us the problem of a comnion 
Uneuage at the piesLnt moment We ere 
enA-ed m the humbler tisk of RUggesting to tho 
oApfe of thia country the desirability of adopting 
; common script It baa been said that tbe 
Idea of a united India, ron^cioua of « eense of 

umti isthe earnest of all \Bin dreams But the 

answe’r has also been given in some quarters 
tut nationality may e^ist, notwiU standing 
d.fferencoe of race and creed, or the one condition 
of a sense of onenefis which tranAcenda hII feelu ga 
of sep-aiateneAs and differe. ce H there is in us an 
aspiAlmn towards unity, then I thi. kave must all 
feel that that unity is almost urachierable ui less 
we determine upon removing allthose indications of 
differei ce and separation which only too generally 
exist amongst us A rommon language and a com 
men script ore amougst the factors in nation 
building A common script, when there are as 
ma. y as about 20 scripts m the land, a common 
language, when there are as many as U7 Utigua 
ges spoken in the country , seems at first sight an 
impossible dream. But there are those who have 
watched that problem from their own serene 
heights and who hare come to the conclusion that 
whatis to day a dream and what is merely a hope of 
the future to roon-ow.may theday after to morrow 
be a realized fact (Hear, hear ) And, further, 
It IS net-esRsry for all of us to bear in mind that 
there IS no such thing as impossible m the die 
tionary of Providence (Hear, hear ) Two hun 
Ored and nineleen millions of people are today 
speaking a varmty of Indo Aryan vernaculars 
Fifty sixmillioiiB of people arespeakn g Dravidian 
language which are supposed to have an origin 
different from the .\ryan I venture to believe that 
it IS NO crusade agiinst this multiplicity of langua 
ges and scripts to recommend that all these people 
speaking one hundred and forvy seven larguages 
may well afford to have, in addition each to Lis 
own Indian vernacular, one common Imgaage of 
expression (Hear, hear ) I also venture to think 
that in addition to the eevernl scripts wjucli 
they happen to learn they may well afford to 
have one common script which shall ba capable 
of being understood all over the land I askyou 
fora moment to consider the immense disadian- 
Uges under which we are suffering by reason of oiir 
having separate scripts which divide one section 
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of the people from snother Even if the language 
was different, but the script was the same, 
would bo possible having regard to the fact that 
many of the Indian languages have an Arya^ 
origin, for people to understand one laigaago by 
reason of some particular words or tarns 
expression being understandable It is possibly 
notwithstandirg the variety of scripts for people I© 
make themselves understood, even if the language 
WAS not the language m which the person 
speakirg in his home Again, gentlemen, i aajc 
you whether it is- not necessary at the present 
day — when some of our Indian vernaculars 
have been enriched by many writers of emit) 
ence, beariig in mind the fact that a|| 
these have a common origin in the A^)‘^© 
Avtftnpifaw n^ssjirvfost.da'J' — >thr.eiKp 
one language should be handed on to another, arid 
whether that would not be more easy if there 
the medium of a common script (Hear) 
Gentlemen, the difSculty of learning a script 
the laboui that is involved in mastering mop© 
than one alphabet, the cost of printing, tl^© 
labour that is involved tn printing in differed, ( 
Biphabeta, as a matter of fact, the same language 
all these ought to be counted by peop)© 
that are at the present day not remarkable 
the longevity of their existeuce It is 
necessary to appeal to people to convince them 
of the necessity foe a common ecnpt Bijt 
perhaps, it is difficult to convince people that it |g 
possible to have a common senpt 

Now, gentlemen, if you want a common w ript^ 
there are several competitors in the field Thspe 
IS the Arabic script whuli stands by itself, which is 
adopted, i! not by all the 60 millions of the hlah© 
medan population of this land, at atiy into, by ^ 
consi lerable section of that people, and which, pgg 
fiibly out of a narrow sectional senae of patnotis©, 
has bean adheied to by the Mahomedans Th^re 
IS the Reman script which there are many peopi© 
who ki owing something of these matters consider 
a desirable ecnpt for the people of India to adopt 
There is the Devanngari script — a script in whu,), 
the Hindi language IS mostly written, a script m 
which the S in'knt language which is the root ©{ 
most of the languages of India IS written at 
present day — there is theDevsnngan srnpt aijo 
competing for the position of the common script 
of the land (Hear, hear ) Now, gentlemen, if 
are to have » common script you naturally 
yourselves the qiieation, what are the condition^ pf 
Bcommon script which any particular script bsi,tp 
*yf It is, in the first place, necessary that each 


should be complete, that there should be no redun 
daney of letters in the script, that there should be 
no insufficiency of letters for the expression of dis 
tinct elementary sounds It is necessary that that 
Eciipt should be capiblc of being easily learnt, 
easily written, and easily punted Unless all these 
conditions are satisfied to a reasonable extent, no 
particuliu ecnpt can stand competition m the field 
Now, I will take these sciipts in order X think 
the Arahi'’ sciipt stands condemned for this reason 
that It IS both incomplete and redunilant tn expres 
Sion (Hear, hear ) In it there ore letters winch 
represent the same sound, there are soui ds which 
are unexpressed by independent letters There are 
ambiguous sounds, letters which are ambiguous id 
the sense that they are capable of being rerdered 
fft /f/fferent saand^ A grett ttuthenif, Sir Srrd 
All Biigrami wss quote 1 to me tins morning ns 
expiesaing a decided opinion that the Arabic senpt 
was II capable of being accepted as a common 
script for all India, and that it was necessary for 
Mahomedans themselves to give it up in prefeience 
to a script that is common enough m the 
laud and is capable of satisfying all the conditions 
that I have attempted to lay down 

Now, gertlemen, passing on to the Roman 
ecnpt, there are advocates in favour of the Eomaii 
ecnpt and It must be confessed tV&t there are 
certain advantages in our adopting the Roman 
script That IS the script m which the English 
language is written, end RO long as the English 
language, and I will add the European languages, 
the languBgen in which the highest civilisation 
of the day has found expression, so long as those 
languages occupy their present position, it is advis 
able that all those who would s*ard shoulder to 
shoulder in the march of civilisation, all those who 
desne to participate m the benefits of modem 
scicDce, should go in for the knowledge of that 
sciiptforthe expression of their own languages , 
for, if those languages can be written in that 
script, you can readily perceive that it will 
minimise the labour otherwise involved m 
acquiring a knowledge of several scripts at th« 
name time It will minimise the necessity for 
printing matter m different scripta for the benefit 
of different people It will make it easy forpeople 
in one part of the country to have intercourse 
with people in arother part of the country 
without any great difficulty. It will make 
hw yournt'y easy for a common traveller when 
he finis the time table printed m the Romsn 
character It will be easy for him If thd 
Roman character will expiess m Hindi the 
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meatiin;; of the time table The ordinary traveller 
who knowe hiellindt can tiavil ftoji place (o place 
without the difticiilty of finding out from the eta 
tjcn roaster or porter or other person at tbe way 
Bide station each time the tram stops whether and 
how long the tram will stop at a particular plate or 
not I am sure moat of you have heon travellers 
only in India 1 am afraid most of you nave been 
travellers only m Northern India If you have 
travelled in the south, you will icalise what difii 
cutties a person tike myself travelling in the north, 
experiences, notwithstanding the adiantsge that 
I possess of knowing the Riiglish language Now, 
gentlemen, it is easy to illustrate the dilBruHies 
iindei which we are labouring, under which our 
comoion people are labouring, for tack of know 
ledge of the Roman script And if the Roman 
script will from to morrow be used for the purpose 
of expressu g tiie sounds of the languegvs of the 
various parts in India, I am not here prepared to 
deny that there will be veiy great alvantages 
U IS just possible that it may offend the 

national sentiment If you do away with 

the Ai'abic script, you perhaps offend tbe 
national sentiment of tbe Moslem population 
of the land 1 am sure that so far os a script la 
concerned it has absolutely ro connectioi with 
the religion of a cominuflity 1 do not believe 
that any script has any particular connection with 
the religion of tbe people of any Uml Iheretore, 
I ask you to consider the (Question whether the 
Roman script is a desirabln script to be adopted 
as n common script in India 1 have read some 
literature on the auh]'^:t,mi d I hue endeavoured 
to follow with a disposition to agree because tam 
in faiour of the material civili ation of the Vf’eat 
being acc»'pte>l by the people of thi« land with 
a determination that the spirituality of the 
Indiatv people aha.ll not h« effected hy tt I heve 
* tried in great sy mpathy to follow the remniroenda 
tion o( tlio Roman scrip', but tbe more 1 have 
examined tl e script the mote 1 fee] tl at it laita 
possible of acceptance at the prevent day (Cheers ) 
It IS impossible of acceptance for the verrMiaple 
reason that in the matter of iccoQ}pletene«a«Bd m 
the matter of redui dancy 1 donotthinVlhegrea'est 
adi-ocates of that script will hesitate to admit 
that It Is a truly inefbcieit mediuio of writing 
aa employed ni expressing the aounds of the 
Rnglish lai gusge I do not know if it is 
necessary to illustrate this pcniticn Jo<t 
take any lettei in the £ngh<h lai giiage, and 
lit once there come to my memory several Take 
the fetter o It represents, as you nn see from 


looking at any dictionary without taking the 
trouble to remember the number of words at the 
foot of the page a represents tbe sound 
as lo ale, senate, care, am, arm, ask, all, etc 
Now, tal e the letter u It is yu m some 
places as in acute, it is a in cut, it is 
u lit put One of the gieatest obstacle^ we ex 
penence m the understai ding of this language, 
winch all aie anxious to understand, eager from 
the most selfish consideratioi s to learn, one of 
tbe greatest obbCaclea is the hopeless confusion m 
which (he alphabet of the El glish language is in 
voUed There aie those who recommend the 
addition of a number of syn hols for the purpose of 
lemoving (his ii completeness But I do not 
know bow tl ey can succeed in removing tbe 
exKting i-elundancies by tie niero nddition 
of a number of symbols for certain definite 
sounds which do not find Feparate or independ 
eot expre>.-«>on in ths Rosian alphabet I 
revogtise that it is ca*) to haie a plus i to 
ivpresent the sound fly It is easy to have n plustt 
to represent tiie sound oio Qiii'e true it is easy , 
but It IS forgotten that there are rules of iS'flncfi, as 
they are called, in most of the Indian laiguages 
If you Wilts t iminedistely after a it wiU become e 
If you write u after a tbe sound that will be pro 
ducedby theconjui ctionof Che two is dand not ew 
And so 1 can )llu«ttate the difficulty of these new 
symbols or new combination of symbols which are 
recommended by those who claim to speak with 
authority on the question of the Roman alphabet 
being adopted by the Indian people I do not 
think It can be gain<aid that m the matter of 
forging letters to represent particular sounds tbe 
Iiidiaij people have been far aheau of tbe other 
nations of the world They have analysed each 
sound with relvrenca to tl e particular configuration 
of the mouth— wxth teferei ce W the contact of tbe 
tongue with tbelip.or e part of the Congue with one 

part of the roof of the mouth and so on— and with 
regard to therepresenUlion of sounds theconclusion 

theyhaverometo la that each separate Uttei should 
havean independent sound And yet ever inthia 
almc«t perfect ay stem of writing, there are deficien 
cm hor exat^le, genllemen, wemnst admitthat 
.Iplialet, «nd 
dwctndrt frod „ thatlhtre are nn 

indrpen.l.nla;mM,torrpre,e„l/'„r r 

:fXr.rX”a ofthi ’]Tr 
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gunge, I mean the people who speak Tamil You 
find there a hngiuge whidi has sounds toexpre<!s 
that are not expre>.sed in the Devnnagan alphabet 
It ts a sole trial to the Englishmen who come 
down to that part of the country in thetr 
official caieer to utter the sound I do 
not know whethei any of jou have attempt 
ed to pronounce it I am sure you will bo 
able to pronounce it, but the particular letter which 
18 to repicsent that sound, 1 am atraid, is not in 
theDavanagari alphabet It may alsibe that there 
aie certain other sounds some inTelugu and per 
haps one or more in Malajalam, which do not 
find an independent sjmbol ir the De\ar.agari 
script But I do not think that this is a problem 
which presents an^ very great difficulty in respect 
of the adoption of the Devanagari script as the 
common scriptfoi India Itisperlectly^asy for the 
genius of this Indian nation, for the mould m 
which the grammars of these languages are cast 
13 substantially the same It is easy for any 
person interested in the cause of a common script 
to add a few symbole, or to make a few changes in 
esis'iog B) mboU to define the extra sounds which 
do not find adequate expression in the Devansgaii 
script There is a problem even in these piovmces 
of the north— to speak of Bengal and the United 
Provinces «cd lh« Ponj.b-I em told that there 
18 a problem m these provinces — for there is a 
cei tain sense of narrow patnotism-nardon me 
forthe ^rd-the.e isaeen.. ot narroiv parlrio 
ti-m, which still declioee to give up a paiticular 

script 11. which a parlitul.r language at the present 

travelled b.jond eieu it, leg,,, mate l.m.ls 

eo »a to insi.t upon S.nahril being printed 
the particula. acript el the p.ov.icee Gentle 
men, the Devan.g,,, script has had the geod 
fortune of being accepted bj Eun.pe.n ,„d 
ran SavaiitsinSansknt as a script in which Sanehrit 
books are to be punted It ha, had the great 
vantage of acceptance by the Geiernment in llii, 
country as the script in which official n..i i.J. 

bj both these forces Lm tiavelled fur and wid^o 
that at the piesst.t day, notwithstanding the diffi 
erent tendencies in times past and at the present 

daj in the south so far as the printing of sLsknt 
IS concerned, the Tamil peon e the^ Ht-U t ^ 
people, the canarea, pcopLSd Jhe’i:! u^'*’;'';" 
who erstwhile affticted h partialitv fr,^ ^ 

Sanskrit in their own particular n]pba£"^are 
almost giving up that te. dency and are 0^^ 
work, i„ Sanakri. only i„ LvauaganT." c® 


ter fliy friend, Mr SaiadaCharan lilitra, leminds 
me thit this IS 60 in Bengal also at thepreseiit day, 
lam %er) glao to hear it Gentlemen, i have rend 
that the people of Japanand the people of Germany, 
peeplothm whjm tliPie are no more intensely 
intiiotic people m thewoild, that the people of 
these two rountnes are giving up, iiither are 
preparing themselves to give up, their owu 
paiticular scripts in fivourof the Roman script 
which aline is acceptable to the civilisation of 
tho world at the present day 

If thise two people, than whom no brighter 
txamples of patiiotism stand before us, do not 
consider it inconsistent with patriotism and 
love of tUir fatl eilmd, to givo up their parti 
cularscriptsfci acommonsciipt as expiessireof 
t e coD’jKn hrotheihpod of Europe and America, 
If Mev are prepared to do so, need I appeal in 
van. to niy hiethren, be they the people of the 
tv/o Bengalsei the people of tfe United Provinces 
or llielmijab, vhstever be the particular pro 
vinvc they come from, whatever the Bcript m 
which they have been writing their languages 
hiiheru , need 1 appeal to them that it is no part 
of patiioiisTn to stick to one alphabet, which 
all may be eaid to be descended from the 
I^vanagan alpnabet, which is, at all everts, 
akin to the Devansgari alphabet, and the giving 
up of which IS no compromise of patriotism or 
^ that they 

aliould make a sacrifice not for the benefit of their 
f for tho benefit of the 

huv^Jl h , "'7 ' "P"“' "t" 

noliti 1 patriotism in the 

I"" 8»thvrii.g for Ihe 

•u'i u'ulo 1.1 adopt 

N^r '"’f* '"“i'"'' laugu.gvs! 

how th»«.o„„o„i„„,| bo prouiotod 1,. „d • 

■> really 

' '»> "■'■re u 

m?.?7hr .ra G " ""i of lea, nod non, 

hiatorvoFiK ^*'"rougny ocquainted with the 

.» 5,7 iniyr”:!,:'?" "■ 

what addiiin Purpose of determining 

rXZ., mil 'V''' to cortaiu 

renit^omploto ”j?^°'''”‘*'t‘t>gthi8 Devanagari 

h Jua. .Tro„.,n,p ;?„rt:r7dT.‘'’' 

of joors J„„ w,l Itelo M IP ■ .1 
sufficient symbols for il “ ‘ ‘ wanting m 

ymooisior the expression of particular 
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founds Men of tl>e Telupu country wUl ssk yon, 
ifbeit! >s the letttr ca, the men of theTA*nii 
country mil ask you for the eipreesion of 
Xlic Mu'^ulman is entitled to ask you, where »3 the 
letter for fa or ca? Tiieiefure, it is necessirv thnt 
there should be nn acelemy of learned men to 
prescribe the nddilionni sounds xvhuh si nil make 
theDevan&gari script complete It isthen desirable 
that societies should be formed all orer the lard 
for the purpose of pi opngating this idea amongst 
the vutKiusseLticnsof the people of this Continent 
It 13 necessary that appeals should be made by 
circulai-s and leaflets all over India and more 
especially in the southein part of India, because 
that 13 in It serse foreign to theecript It is neces 
sary that all endeavours should be mate in all 
parts of 11 IS country to make people realise that 
it 13 not a movement calculated to wean them 
away from effectioi for their men )ftnguftg<*, that 
it IS not a movecaent calculated to disturb ibeir 
senae of even local patuotism, but that it is a 
movement whuh has got the interests of tne Indwt 
people at heart end, therefore should be taken in 
bend by eveiy section of the people in oveiy part 
ofthscuuntiy Itis neceasin m the neat place, 
that you should appeal to tlie press of India Now, 
gontlemes, conceive of the ct 01 mou3 force, of the 
inoimoHs pressure, the pre«8 of India will be able 
to exenise or bni g to bear upon the people of 
this land If It will accept tins movement of yours 
ns n desirable movement, it will inaugiirato the 
first beginnii gs of the succrssful is. lie of sheets 
and leaflets and all their pipers in the script 
whichyiui adiisefor the purp <e ofcommui icating 
your ideas in the lespeouve languages in 
v/hich these are priiitel T do not think a greater 
force can he cc)n"eiTed of for the purpose of helping 
on this m jvement Then, sg<iin, there is the great 
force and the great mfluenco wl Kb it is possible 
for Oovernmetit to exercise in connection with 
this idea Just ll ink of it oi ly for a moment A 
fiat IS issued by the new Member who js re*pons 
ihle for R’licatiPn in this lai d iir ler the Govern 
ment of India Just imagine the fact if a fist bo 
ing issued that nil boys in nil school#, whateier 
other scripts they may learn— there need be no 
embsrgo upon any ecriot — that everv boy “ball 
bo taught this script, whether he is Jearnn g any 
thing elac iR addition or not Tie Empeior of 
Japan might i«suo it in a day for the benefit of 
the people of big country, rot occcs«nly b c«ii«e 
the country U a small island, but because the luler 
of the land knows his perple, knows the wants of 
bis people, and U determined (o uplift tbem in the 


scale of civilisation so that they may march 
abreast with the other peoples of tbs world The 
Govemmeiit of this cc-urtry may dolikewise I 
do not think that an optional provision of this 
description will run against the prediiectiors or 
fancies of any individual or any section of our 
countrymen But it is well known that the 
Givemment of tins countri, being a foreign 
Ooiernment, is obliged to feel every step that it 
takes, IS obliged to walk wanly lest it should ofi'end 
the ptejudicea or predilections of any particular 
class of our countrymen I think it is our duty, 
before we call upon Goveinnent to adopt them 
selves first any script, to demonstrate to them 
that tve ouiselves have BHti>-fied the large num 
bera of our country men nho are capable of 
thinking on thw question that It is a desiisble 
refoiin, and then alone is it possible for us to 
appeal to Government to bring to bear their 
authority on the enforcement of this tdei 
Well, gentlemen, I have perhaps taken up too 
much of your time (cnee of * No,' 'No,')nnd it is 
necessary, having regard to the fact that there 
ate about half a dozen propositions to be placed 
before you, that there are speakers who will, 
I am sure, represent their views with ability, 
that I should not detain you much longer I 
will say this, that there are great forces at work 
amongst us at the present day, some whose trend 
we know not, others whose purpose and whose 
eflects avB may in a vague measure gues", and 
others stilf, the effect tf whitfi we are quite 
unable to uodersland, still less to dingnoso 
But 1 bvlieie in a Divine Providence I believe 
that whatever may disturb the surface, what 
ever may seem to mai the progress of this 
lountry, whatever may 8«em to divide people 
from people, sti tion from section, or creed 
from creed, whatever out of beterogeueity and 
out of conflut may appear to retard the 
march of the people of the country, there is an 
underlying life of a united India which is bound 
to realise itself fHear, hear ) There is an underK 
ing life which is bound to find its expression , it 
may bo in the fullness of time, but when that time 
comes. It will be a day when India willhavoseen 
not the mere dawr, but the glorious snn, which has 
neen above the firmament, ferthe well beinc of a 
psopl, who hov, h.d.grmt posUol who, 

• Sivsler (olute 

(laiud and continued cheers ) 
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^be Tllew Jnbia. 

B\ MU GLYN BARLOW, UJi 

Tii 0 temple still stands in its sacrosanct ground, 
And the village still nestles religiously round, 
And still do the palms and the plantains provide 
bmall gifts but sincere for the idol inaide 
The steps of the tank are still wearing away 
AVith the tread of the many who bathe there and 

And hands are still lifted and mnntrams still sa^. 
And the bather still washes the sins from Ins head 
At nightfall the crowd still devoutly repans 
To the temple to gaze at the go 1 and say prayers . 
To worship the while that the priest blows hts shell. 
And kindles Ins camphor and tinkles hia bell— 

To offer the gift — get the blessing — and then 
uo homeaiid feel peace both with gods and with 

men 

An idyllic existence to day !— and ‘twas so 
With India ages and ages ego , 

No caie for the morrow, small care for the day. 

Do the work of the moment— don’t worry— just 

The earth gives its increase , just till, sowl^and 

Give the rest unto Thought, and to Pra'yJ.'tJd 

^ue, ramine may come, but why worry the bram 
W ith may be’s ? Thank God that this j ear tl are a 
fru * fgood rain ! 

The spectre will stalk through the land when it 

For the present forget it enough for to dayT**^ ’ 
Do the work of the moment, just till, sow, and 

Give the rest unto Thought, and to Frayer^nd 
to Sleep 1 

la India changeless ? — unchangeable ? No I 

She may wear the same garb that she wore long 

But theeoul that once peacefully dreimed ^ts 
TT 1 ... sweet dreams 

Uas begun to be harase-ed with work a day themes 
To the temple the villager still may repair 
But the thoughts of life’s troubles encounter him 

The Collector has called for a tax overdue, 

And the eowcar has dunned him and th^tened 
to Bue ; 


A court case has failed and has cost him rupees, 
And his son has just written from school for his 
fees 

The pnest rings the bell, and along with the crowd 
The villager calls on the idol aloud. 

But his soul has no part with bis lips in the prayer 
And in spirit he groans “ Is the go 1 really there ? ’ 
His hopeful at school is more forward by far 
lie has done with vain doubts, for he knows 
what gods are 

—The figments of fear— the inventions of fools— 
nworthy of students m Government schools 1 
he mutters are ‘x equals y 
The third person’s ‘he* and the first peison *1’ ’ 
His gods are his school books— cheap novels as 

And the heaven he lives for is B A , B L 

If the peasant has felt that life’s idyll is done 
And that life la a struggle— already begun, 

The townsman can sadly assure him be’s right, 

A Ii!..! >8 bearing the brunt of the fight 

Who Ask ♦he Government clerk 

Who toils for a pittance from ten till it's dark, 

And^ih»rti has sustenance there, 

And that thousands would gladly succeed to his 

— Morn^l!.! crowd of vakeels 

yrrs than cases 1— what pangs a man 

Ino fCCt fl'" b,i,.r:- 

t be new and the coach must be 

A rtrotgl' ''“I "to ml 

At r”‘»y door 

-Men. nnm.n, •na S!"'* '™toli how they pour 
Ko I.Inn .r, they V. . T“'’toeedly in ; 

No honest cmploiment hnf r ia 

*No vacancy ’ sicken. .i ^ "ork 

■•C-" .1 

Bullh.,trnBgln„„,|| 

- Struggle bnnga 

And India will rise from if fatrength, 

Hie Ii dian Spirit has length 

And has issued reneweKl’^,"°“?^ the fls me*, 

’ ““ *’8’’' thoughts and 
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Tfae Spirit la working And Iiidu haa learned 
That by Enterprise fortune and h >nour are earned 
Or the plutocrat’s ptide and bia greed be a ban] 
XfOt Enterprise honour both country and man 
The Spirit w working The Indian Mind 
Has come down from the clouds to the earth and 
[mankind^ 

To lighten man’s sorrows, to battle with Fate, 

To better the lairs and make India great 
The Spirit is working And Indian Thought 
Is testing the doctrines purohits have taught 
But if Idols are slighted shall atheists say 
That God has been banished from India | Nay ) 
For Go<] has chief place in the Indian design, 

And the Spirit of India breathes the divine 
The Spirit IS working — the Faith shall he pure 
— More fitted to Reason — but God shall endure 


Ibinbii Social IReforni.* 

BT 

KON'BU R&HtP&l SINGH. C.l.E. 


^XJR present social structure, built under 
different environments and ctrcnm 
stances and with different aims and 
objects, IS not quite suited to our present 
nee is and requirements To its credit be it eaid 
that it has withstood many a storm and tempest 
Jn the pA«t, hut tbe continuous and strong current 
of tbe influences of Western ciTihxation, to which 
It la exposed now, is proving too strong even for 
its compactness , and owing to a number of social 
evils that are dominating it on all sides and un 
derminiog its very foundation, the wholes edifice 
IS liable to fall and bury us Under its debris 
The question is, shall wo seek shelter elsewhere 
in order to save ourselves, or shall we remodel our 
own society and strengthen it according to our 
needs by making an addition here and an altera 
tion there, without spoiling ita inherent beauty? 
In adopting the former course we would have to 
annihilate all — the very nationality o* which we 
feel so prniid , white the latter course would only 
necessitate the weeding out of certain avils, 
leaving other things as they are Most 

sensible people will probably agree that 


VFromtbePresidtatial sddreit to tbe Indian Kationd 
Social Conference held at Allahab.ul, December, 1910 


we shoal i follow the latter course, and 
take practical steps to strengthen our position 
The task !■•, no doubt, arduou", for mere patching 
will not do The weeds have, in places, grown so 
thick and deep that we shall, at timeo, have to 
resort to hoeing in order to demolish item root 
and stem from the soil We are so much swayed 
by the tyranny of old customs and traditiors that 
nothing seems ti> arouse us even to a semi 
conaciouanesa of our own surroundings We have 
long tolerated the evils — the maio obstacles in the 
way of oiir progress— ami we have already naid 
enough penalty for oiir past nvgloct For 
centines we have been lad astray unknow- 
ingly from the path of duty which we owed 
net only to our sons and daughters but also 
to ounielve)i As long as we were isolated 
from o'her nations the result of our detenors 
tion and decay was not so mamfest But now 
our contact with the West has painfullyahown us 
bow deep and prv'ipilous has been our fall 
So long as we were ignoront of our downward 
course and of the soortcomings that bad led to 
our fall, we might have been pardoned for our 
indifference and inaction But now having learnt 
and acknowledged tbe full gravity of the situation, 
and the causes that have brought it about, if we 
still persist in our inactivity, we would beeoffi 
mittiiig an unpardonable eio A social eystetn 
which does not allow legitimate freedom of action 
to its individual oiembeis, or allows with impunity 
the disintegration of the component parts of the 
society, and poeseeses no adhesive power to collect 
Its disunited atoms, i8 not suited for the full 
development of those who live under it No 
nation can rise in t) e scale of civilization unless 
Its Diembera have due liberty and capacity to 
join tog«»ther and co operate for the common good 
of all We have reared up a ayatem that divides us 
into castes end sub cestes, and ordains to each by 
gradation >1 ehould say for degradation — a 
higher ai d lower status The members of these 
castes and sub castes aro not allowed to ititerdine 
or to interciairy with the members of the other 
castes and sub caate«, and further, to complete 
the eeparaticr, cerlnin presenhed professions have 
been allotted to each of them in order that no 
ambiuoiis spirit might aim nt higher ideals 
Could human ingenuity devise ft greater obstacle 
to progreev, and could the vivisection of a n&tion 
^ farther? Btmngs it is, it is « wonder, that we 
Hindus, allowed ourselves to be subjected to this 
Hihunmn prewess so long The most obnoxious 
dogma of Might is right, ” has nowhere foond 
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a more congenial soil to Qonnsli than here ju 
Bharat Varsha We preach equality lietweeii 
the rulers anil the ruled, wo talk ol 
equal rights Rud privileges in all otir 
political rontioveiBie®, but in our homes wo 
ate not vriUiog to leuiove the thvaMom with 
which we have tucuiDfeCiibed our women, inoui 
society we are not willing to treat the so called 
depressed classes ns human beings The Density 
13 just here and it la nut surprising that some 
people have put forward this verj invidious 
distinction as a ground for urging that these 
humble brethren of cure should not be classed 
as Hindus in the coming Census I stronglj 
protest against the pioposal The ao called 
depressed claa-'CS are pirt and pireel of our race, 
and we have no scruples, and we should hive 
none, to embrace them sa our brothers, particularly 
when we have already recognised the sacred 
duly of receiving back into our arms tlie recreant 
children of our race— our own kith aid km — 
who under & varietj of ciccuBXstances had adopted 
other religions, and weie or are passing (heir 
lives in their forced retreat 

Besides the above, there are a number of other 
evils wo have to fightagainst, but 1 would be tax 
mg jour indul,zenca too much, if I were to go on 
dwelling upon themonebyone A vast literature, 
embodying the thoughts of eminent Indians, 
exists on the subject, and if there is still any 
scepticism in the minds of my brethren, no 
amount of dissertation by my humble self will 
help to remove it Scepticism with tegard to the 
utility of Social reform at tins hour of the day 
would be rather a atrange thing, and if it Te*lly 
ousts in any quarter, I wouH Mil it obelinac} 
The famous utterance of Burke 'Invention is 
exhausted, reason is fnticued, experience haagiven 
Judgment, hut obstinacy le not conquered,” might 
aptly be applied to such a case 

Ladies and gentlemen, the question that 
lies before us now is, what shuald bo our 
future line of action % Whether wo 
should content ourselves with what we 
have been and are doing, or we should forge 
new weapons, follow new methods and adopts 
rew strategy? Well, our fight in the past has not 
been a vain fight We have achieved great success 
and there IS absolutely no reason why wtt should 
not feel proud of it There is etir aidenthu 
siasm in every n >i)k and corner of tl e country, ard 
the dullest sleeper is now turning his bead 
uneasily over the pillow There is a noi e and a 
shaking, and the hones are coming together bone 


to Its Done though as j at there may be no breath i” 
them The word lias already issue 1 “ Come from 

the four winds, 0 breath, and breathe upon Iheso 
eJaio that they may live " Our voice is no longer 
ft voice confined to this pandal alocpj but it 
echoes and re echoes, with a force and an 
authority not known before, thioiighout the 
length and breadth of this country A number 
of caste bsbhas have been starUHl which, but for 
their tendency towaids stiongthemng sectaiianism 
— a tendency highly to be deprecated — are doing 
real aid substantial work as our agents, and the 
result w that examples are not wantitg to prove 
that we ate no longer merely lip reformers I 
am inspired witn a deep sense of admiration for 
that Bengali gentleman— a Kulin Brahman and 
ft man of position — who recently set a noble 
example by dong away with the dowry in the 
settlemei t of hut sons iiiarrngo Instead of 
eractii g a large dowry, as is tlie usual practice, 
he took A promise, a word of honour— -from the 
brideafacher that no monetary coneideraiion should 
be allowed to debase the solemnity of mirrisgo, 
when tne latW Toames his son, and tint a similar 
promise should be taken from the party conoerne‘3 
and the same rule should be maintained on and 
on This was a real sicnfice of personal inteipvt 
foi the Sike of pushing the cause uf Social Reform 
Let me hope that every one of ua sitting within 
this panda) will follow the noble example of the 
Bengali gentleman m his own concern, and thereby 
extinguish the sense of misfortune which eprings 
up in most of our famiheB at the birth of a 
daughter 

Happily people are no more indilferent towards 
female education, and though much has been done 
and IS being done iii tint direction, yet the 
result IS far from satisfactory Let us bear im 
inind the regencralion of our cciiiitry depend* 
mostly on our success in this lire, and let ua devote 
ourselves with still greatei energy and earnestness 
to educate our womankind than wo have hitherto 
done Nothing 13 morocalculated to streigthen 
the forceanf the Reform Movemert than the 
diffusion of knowledge amongst our fair sex I« 
fa^'t, it IB the best Folu*^ion cf the Reform pr®h 
lem and the kevnote to all progress Let then the 
light of knowledge penetrate the veil of ignorance 
that 1 mga over our woman folk, ond most of the 
evils that are sucking the very life blood of our 
nation, would vanish tike mist before the rismf^ 
sun. 
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CURREHI EVERTS. 

ni tlVJUtHKl 
rrtrt^d po^itirt 

t llEIGrncml yio^tioriH \v1iirli rommcnMnl on 
3rd December list xrere o»er l»j the IBlL, 
^ with thu decjoiT* result that, bikrin^ 
«ome captures of seats by tho tbiee great Vuilira 
in the btatp, the Go%*rntncnt vai again al L U* 
secure A majcrity of 126 >'0 doubt 

the I..abourites and lie Imb >*Jttioiialisi<t tt* 
Liberals returned to Parhan cr» are ah»nM-ttijnal 
in number to the Unionist- Tbrne ««ii l>e ni> 
denying the fact that u w the r«»hour «r<l 
frwh XfrnitHSia cotnbircd oho cumnian t tic 
Aitnatioii nnii iiftiirn the mijoril) Sb»ijJ‘ »*y 
some me^ciKible tactical blunder or •■('TigDiio 
n;im»tenal Btralrgj, the Goiernment gue nm 
brag<»lolho balancing elements which (ommaiKl 
the Iroy to the position, of cour'c the I niohi-U 
would come to ^werliavmg the *a»e 
rr very near to it I3ut it is of no q-c eprtu 
latirg on the possible I^t us coniider g 
facts The country has iiiilKSitAlingly confirmed 
its imi 'Uta of January 1910, and sent bs<fc the 
Qorernmsnt again to power That is the centra) 
faccnhiOi the elections hare made it clear In 
tlie hi-torj of British politics too eleciioi.i of 
the ciinracter th^t lin\e taken place are utii<|U< 
indeed The earlier election was fought on tJio 
Qumtion gf the Constitution which the fossih«ed 
llou»e of I^ords forced on the country It was 
In a way <l«>ri»ive enough, but the lUfeated 
Party bleated that the country had given no 
v*ry debr it- mnndato on tho knotty probI“nj 
Then lb'- Conference proposal was mooted But 
tl 6 Conferti i« fsiled to achieve the object as was 
genemllj sn'inp^ted There was no resort left 
but to goto tha country egain, ond the country 
has now practically answered the J/>rila It has 
voted lU coi fideiice in the Oa-ernment and given 
Its mandate Jogi f rward aid fight ihecnsll 
tational batfV ot ce nioio <11 lie iloorrf lh« 
iloiiae ofC/mmoni’, r»;me wlial may As the 
Hfnnch'iUr Guardian voireitly puts 11 “ ihero 

can bfl noshadow of q'i«-ation that the) h\ie 
obtained from tho elietorale thn nitifioatnwi 
whicli tliej Hal'S d «ired ’ flow will Ibtii ll»e 
lroiia«ofC«mm ns fiel avo «« scon ss ihi new 
I’srliament is opened tiy llis Mflj*-siy ver) 
shortly ? Thi Pnihaoientnr) Bill i f the last 


Sefc..ioii will be again pul lonvurc* an f it h doubt- 
ful if it Wilt nndeigo Aliy rnateriaf modificition 
Cooipru/Mi-a it, of coni>“*, out of tho question 
Tbecnnatitittinnsl virtnry lanvured , what ei or eho 
may hapjan. and whrtlirr the r'^ikitranl fiords, 
tho *1 tetckwonda nnn, and tiiiir fmtirnitj, 
bring fni w trd a lliforui ftill if flisir own fur 
nmn IIi»h«' < f pci la on a inIJy npnsi nlstiro 
bosia nitire ths niiniriicat etuigth ofLibcmli-m 
and Con<iriatism mil bo fuiily and evenly 
hal inee<l, or go on sulking at tl eir Own signal 
defcit, the {•< iph'uie now etattd ruit strongl) 
in power tiiai. n jeatugo flie D^nrccnicy whttli 
beg4n mihthe Jletorm Bill of 183i and 18CC 
has ion lomtlMel ii- victory and finall) nr 
ristsd lie giumtig ii-iinvjtion of the Comnnn’o 
cnnstiiutK iiif ii(.fit« Hill piiuhges W» think 
ths f</l(au«g itrssfcauifs of our Msncliestsr 
confimpuAir. tlio ino/«t ktajwirt liuimpion of 
ihatsiirliig ] il)crili«m of which Mr GKdstonB 
WAS i| a greaust protsgeni-t, will, therefoia, 
cviDfornd ihcni««lves to ever) true fovrrof the 
llriu«)i ConstifiiMun — ‘ M'e msj take It that the 
)ear 19)0 has derided the question of aelf- 
government in Knglsnil It lina completed the 
woik of 1832, 1867 and 1884 Those years 
tciik tlevoriiol of the CominoiiA out of the 
hand* of the temtonil armlocmej, and gave it in 
aucr*s.'ive Hsgev lo the |>eDp’e But ns tho 
Coron on* bsi sue tnoie democratic the immenao 


sotinlnnd •ronomic forrts fiprnling to mslntnin 
rfasHinteK-i ant* puvilegn fcffect“d a strategic 
eonrenimUon III the leir. Dm) foitified llirm- 
eelves in Uie Uppei House, aid Hus is lljo 
»^iel « f Its reiictiorary pietersionv It became 
neoeesii) to fight the liitlle once agiin, and to 
sscablistias eomeHuig mote than a maxim, as 
piaclip*) law, tbitns the perpls coolrol tho 
Uouso of Commons, so the House of Commons 
cnnVTuls th» marhltier) id Government, finani-e 
and IvrikI vu« n { ‘b'mll ft bs ko' ) was tlie question 
pin to iJieron-titiiTon- this December, and the 
constituei CIOS l«v« replied with a olear and im 
mmtalnblo alhrmitive Koonoinicall) llio vear 
haa begun well foi commercB ami induslry The 
depreeMon whicit wa- so pal,K\l ly disrernibl© at 
the C.ni.wrn.eine»t of ipJO in almost ait 
trade*, esiecmllv ccHon, Hrs been groalJr 

worked off The iinimrt and vxport trade ha* 

gwe upwaida hv Laps an ) Ik,u„-1s Tho ironorts 

v,uh,£rA,„i^“*S 

colh.,,, „ ,u, 
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o{ profit The weaving mills are forging ah«‘id 
Steel find iron industries are looking up The 
shipping trade is finding employment And though 
agricultural crops are not of the bumper charac 
ter of 1909, those for 1910 are good Pood 
prices are lower which spells better prosperity 
for the wage eirner Bmking ai d financial 
facilities are immense England lent fully 165 
million £, to foreign countries and there is every 
prospect of the loans reaching a larger colossal 
figure during the current year Let ns hope 
that the political ouB will soon brighten up 
and all wranglugs ceme by tie lime that Their 
Majesties are coronated m the ancient abbej 
hallowed by a thousud jears tiaditions and 
enricl ed by a historj eq lally lengthy 
CONTINEVTAL EVENTS 

PhjBicil calamities seem to have invaded 
both Spain and Fninc The storms aid Hoods 
have been of a very lisastrous character In 
France tl e ainegrowBiH 1 ave been badly off As 
a result of tbeir disappointment some bl>ody 
riots lia\ 6 taken placn Elsewhete strikes have 
occurred These modern phenomena of economic 
revolt of Labour against Oapital are growing 
frequent and the French Government are intent 
on bringing about an amelioration oftbisconoi 
tion b) some reasonable measures of legislation 
But such IS the flighty spirit of the Celtic Gaul 
that some ebullition, arising out of this legit 
lation, burst out awhile in the Chamber of 
Deputies Mon Briand was aimed at but escaped 
while another Deputy received a slight injury 
The incident in itself was deplorable, but it u 
symptomatic of the trend of tVe economic inarch 
of the Labourites all over the great industnal 
countries This Twentieth Century of ours w 
bound to witness, before it is half old, a crest 
struggle Iwtween the forces of Labour and 
CapiUl There can bo no doubt that a new 
ordei of industrial development will be evolved 
having for its fundamental bssis the greater fiee 
domaiid amehoi-ition of the condition of the 
wage earner 


Spam, though seemnglj quiescent, is m 
doubtedlj resting or a volcano U is ni 
active, but It 18 impossible to say what politic 
or economic forces or both may all of a auddc 
make it active The llepublican spirit, now i 
dormant, is bound to bur-t itself into a confl. 
gratioo threatening the Spanish Moiiarchr Th 
Clerical paity, both in France and Portucal 
filing faggots Much will dipend on the tai 
and judgment, patience and firmness of the bpinig 


men in power and authority In Portugal a 
variety of rumours have of late been persistently 
Bet floating, at the bottom of which are the 
Cleticals wno are such deadly cremies of the 
Republic There was a persistent rumour that 
there might soon be a revival or restoration of 
the Monarchy and even King Manuel was 
accreditea with an apocryphal declaration by 
some eupposeJ loyal interviewer of such acontin 
gency This, however, was flvtiy contradicted 
Apart from this it is no doubt correct to say 
that the Republican autliurities at Lisbon have 
lot been ablo to achieve anything tangible 
Affairs are as bad as they were before the coup 
detal Ooiruptioii in the administration is as 
rife as evei The spirit to divide the spoils of 
oflice still rages rampant Unless this canker is 
removed theie can be no hope of a reformed 
an {contented Portugal 

Italy IS building a strong r avy and is otlier 
wise eipnnding her ecoromic lesourccs The 
cotton industry there has been taking longer 
and longer stri lea and much attention is bes 
tow d and Urge sums f nionjaa are spent on 
rte constiuction of pioduc‘ive public works 
There is also going on the rebuilding of ill 
fated Messina vvhicli was nloiost destroyed bj 
the earthquake three years ago Alreidy 20 
minions have been spent on the rehabilitation 
arnl more are promised by the Italian Minister 
? ii;'"f®”t® there has been much 

Ulk of the new triple entenf- crrrftafe between 
Uermenv, Auatiia and Ruat-ia Even the Com 
mittce of Union and Progress in Turkey is said 
to be behind the purda A vsnety oi Btatemenls 
are almost dailr appearing by tl e political 
qmdnuicain their respective oig^na of public 
opinion A greater poiti mf it may be dismissed 
withoutathouglt As to the lemd.ie ail that 
TOuld be reasonably surmised is tiu.t the three 
have no doubt revised their opi 
niona of their i^specUre interests from tie 
P mt of the coi tingeticips ans ny m tie near 

li. rn»omed tin- the f „„ t', 

. "f Tli»re m»y be 

. be.k.ee but ,t euui , „ ,,,,, 

it Ibf"‘ rT"',''" '""S' ""I' * 

burJ^ot ^ burleuel ,.,ib 

'vhich ,e,k. foe tbe corner 
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rovoU ifi Yemen Tint provitieo hei nevev 
{jmetly svihmilted to Ottomm rule Even the 
Rstute AbJul Hamid had no very Btroo^j hold on 
the turbulent and fanatic elements composing 
the population of thtt Ood foisiken province 
It IS problematical, thetefore, hunr far reausct 
hate! Turkej will be able to aucces^fnlly quell 
the revolt and what pecuniary aacriCi-e »t will 
8uir«r If even she has hardly been able to 
quench the embers of revolt m warring Albania, 
how may it be possible to bring about quietude 
ID distant Yemen Then look at her re5Dnii.es 
No doubt tha Englidiman, now at the head of the 
SitancUl portfolio, has recently tieclitred that 
the new taxation and other fi'cvl rtfornis will 
soon place the Ottoman finanoea on a eonnd and 
stable footing, resulting in administrative re 
forma and industrial development but after all, 
even those iiopioved resources maj be of little 
avail so long as thoy are aborbed by the irihtary 
expedition in her most distant and turbulent 
province Turkey, it ii grievous to aay, bee not 
yet found her far sighted statesmen Though the 
Committee of Union and Progress gave fair 
signs of an ameliorated and reformed Turkey, it 
is clair that those who wero oove most sanguine 
about lU capacity are at present m despair 
Though we do not share the views of those who 
have n great hankeiing for the return of anew 
Hamidian legime— 'for tbuse ore the vtewa of the 
disloyal, dianOVcted and nioet corrupt element 
of the Turks— we fear that unle« Tinkey is 
soon consolidated, with peace everywhere, and a 
tolerably long life of piciSo econooitc derelop- 
ment, the progr osticatioi s fumed ob the depo 
sition of Abdul flandd ate bust hkviy to be 
falsiSel The Nearer Eaatvrn Question, the 
Eternal Question, may be said to sliimbir awhile 
Heaven only knows when it may again be a 
burning one portending grave disisters lo the 
State and eenous c implications eUewliere 

TheTiar is credited with greater freedom of 
personal movement during the last few veeks 
Are we to take that as a sign of the soppreesion 
of the anarchical element ? Or w it only a diplo 
matie move to «n Bltmor end at presort 
wrapped in secrecy 

ressu 

The Heyliia IS still fumbling for fuof«, and 
aKitrs at Teheran seem to b« hanging fire If 
there is no further tei sion with the Slnscovito 
Colonies, there IS alao no progress in the direction 
of a reforinevl administration with Uw and order, 
specially m eouth*eaeteru Persia We read of 


some wild project of a through railway from 
Tehoian to Seistin and of an alteriatiio route 
which may have an alignment along Afghanistan] 
But W 0 may di<miS 3 tliese wild cat scheinrg 
They ai-e merely the outcome of the new develop 
ment of the German milnnya in Bagdad It I9 a 
kind of economic gun unswering soother ]( 
means nothing beyond Anyhow the Govern 
ment of India will think twice nnd thrice 
before it allows the linking of the Russian 
railway with the British on the bordsra of 
Baluchistan We have at the bend a Viceroy who 
naueourant with all the tortuous politics of 
Auwiaaod the fiightyone of the volatile Persians 
So we may rest quiet that nothing will be duoe 
which may prejudice the interests of British 
India 

TUB ETBR'fSL LlUA 

It seems we are fated to hear from month 
to month all about bis so called “ Holiness’* 
the deposed Dalai Lama of Lhsesa Distrusted 
ty China and suspicionsly looked by tie Govern 
laent of India, this ssi.ro«8nct Jesuit of Thibet 
IS cooliDg bis heels oa ice cold Dirjeeliog Tbe 
militant party of the hero of Fotalu is Btrenuously 
endeavoiiriDg by means of its shnekieg organs hf 
opinion in Calcutta and London to make a kind 
of diversion in favoui of his " Holiness ” , but 
somehow u is a disregarded party and fails to 
findoheariDg 80 long, bonever, as we have 
Lord Herdmge there is no fear of another 
peaceful mission ’ to Lli> <1 Indeed we hope 
tofee him setlle once for all ihe rehtiopsof hig 
Goierninent with Lhasat ki 1 Pekin sons to cut 
the grooii 1 forever fium under the feat of the 
Curxon Younghusbind swashbucklers and fire, 
eaters 


John Chinaman is in earnest on the path of 
great reforms, constitutional, economic and 
social There is a universal cry agau st th% 
abolition of the time honoured pigtail Already 
there hag been a precticil step taken in thi^ 
direction by a band of resolute men The blind 
worship of nnrestry and fantastic traditions is 
disintegrating under the solvent spirit of genome 
refown The freedom of the feet for those “ tot 
te«ng lihee of fascination ’ , the Chinese women 
w also oa the tapis Thus, head nnd feet are both 
to be relieved of the ancestral penalties So far 
as to the freedom of the body physical But tbeit, 
n^TOlob, th, „[ 

«hil» tt« VVratern .erfs ot eduratioo , 1 , 
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to be sown wiJa anti deep Already a 
Univpi-sity at Hongkong is a fait aceomj^t 
and a meinoual li is been subniitte 1 to theTlirone 
to establish a central one for Pekin Confucius 
and Mencuis aic to be emaicipatol, while 
Darwin and bpencer ana all the cultJieofthc 
West m arts and humanities, in science ami 
philoiophy, in poesj and political economy are 
to be enthroned at the seat of the Son of Heaten 
But, above all, there is the new Chinese Demo 
cracy, sp ck and apjii, which la keen on h »vin » a 
constitutional national a«sembK — a veritable 

Parliament China is really demociatic albeit 
ruled by heaven ordained autociats to that there 
13 more chance of its taking firm root m this 
ancient country of civilisation and eelf govern 
ment than in any other part of the Eist Ere 
three years are past wo may hope to see a full 
blown Chu e«e Parliament which possibly the 
Indian Government may copy But we nceil no 
foiecaat as regards the future of India and 
Japan in this direction The East, the cUangeUss 
East, 18 moving Ihe avalanche eeems to be 
tjiawing It only requires the needed momentum 
When that momentum has come it is imjo»a,jble 
to say with what force and what velocity it may 
roll ami roll, and where it may stop The West 
has already made up its mind that there is no 
opening for new conquests m Asia' Meanwhilejt 
may be inquired what India, Oliioa and Japan 
may acliteve for its destiny a century hence ’ 


Dudabhai Naoroji^s 

SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 

Thii IS the first attempt to bring under one cover an 
exhauitive and camprehensiTe collection of the aoecebea 
y^bhai 

. '* "«ll«'t‘onofb.»epeecbea 

and includes the addreasM that be dcliTcred before Ibo 

j Rational Congreea on the three occasiooa that he 
presided over that assemblj all tie sneechM ii * u 
delivered in the House of rLmon* and a ,rieSw„5^ 
the speeches that he delivered from time to tune in Enc 
land and India The second part include* all in. •« 
mentstothe Welbv Commission rnunTber of 
relating to the admission of Indians to the 

The Appendii contsms among others the full Imi «r 
Commi-sion, his sUl^eot 
to the Indian Currene, Committee of Ifelg hisiSi 
U the question* pnt to him by the PuM.e 

Committee on Last Ind an i.nanw “ 

W30 pp , Crown Octavo Us, ^ 

To Subscriber, or » The India n Keview." lU , 

O A Nite.ao A Co, Sunhiiram* Chetty Street Madras 


The Congress Deputation to the Viceroy 


A deputition of the Indian KHtioml Oongrc'^ 
heidelhySu William W'ed lerburn, presented an 
Adiresa to His Excellency Lord Ilardiogo in the 
Throne Room it Governmenb House on Thursday 
The depiitiCi >n was compiised of fair Whliism 
WVdderburn , tbe Hon'ble Air Ilaqiie, (Bengal), 
tie Hon Ml Sacchidannndii Sinha (Beiigil), the 
Hon Pandit Aladaii Jlohan Slalavya (United 
Piovmces), tha Hon Gangi Prusad Vatina, (Unit 
cd Proi inces), Babii Surciidraiiath Baiieryea, (Ben 
gal), the Hon Habu Bhupen Ira Nath Bose, (Bengal) 
Dr Rash Behary Giiose (Bengal), Mr Har 
kisseii Lil (Punjab), Bibu \t«bic.a Charan 
Majumdar, (Eastern Bengal and Afi "am), the Hon 
Mr Mu Ihoiknr (Centril Provinces and Bemr), 
the Hon ^ iwab Stiyid Mahomed (Madras), Ihe 
Hon Mr Subbv Uao (Madras), the Hon Mr 
Gokhale (Bombay), and the Hon Mr Jinnsb, 

(Bombay) 


Tn£ ADDRESS 


Sir WilluD: W edderburn read the address, the 
full text of which IS as follows -~ 

To H18 Lxcelloiicy the Right Honourable 
Baron Hardinge, of Penshurst, PC, GO, 
B , G 0 M G , G M 8 I , G M I E , 

Viceroy and Govetnor General of India 
MHyitpleaae\oui Excellency 
'A'e.thfi PrcMdcnt aid rnembets of a Deputation, 
appointed nt ll- tsuitx fifth aension of the 
Indian anal Congrta- beg le, veto appioach 
our Excellency with an expression of our deep 
and heartfelt loyalty to His Majesty tha King 
fcmperor, and an assurance of our earnest desire 
CO otwiate with the Government in promoting 
the welfarr of the countri 


«»o WISH to 1 


- •• express at the outaet our grateiiii 
eppiecution of lie measuiPBi.f reform Can led out 
in aworda, CO with the gracious DecUiation of 
1* u , '""1 the occssion of 

thelubileeof the Proclamalicn of 1858 Ih® 
expansion nf toe Lpgislatiae Councils on a wider 
repiesenlalive b si, gwes to the people of 
injM a Hrgei opportunity than they had 
bffore of being associated with tie Government 
in the admin, .nation >f ine ecu. ti,, while the 

p^iB ent of Indians to the Executive Council 
« Me Aiccioy and of J,ocn1 Governments, as also 
to the Council of the Seoretarx of State, shoxW 
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ob\ittr«t«di«linttniino!raclilii hll.ng " 

Ihe-./aiiasure» have done much to bting eboot e 
ielten node,. tend, ng between tb. J” , 

ihertoDk and wo ve« turo to osprets on ims 
occaLnour confident hope Hint tU« reo«lations in 
oo “ errwttbtheCounod., wb.el. have eeoted 

™t” snt wdl be mod, Bed m the b.bt ol eapetten™ 

We «v“, coreelvwt of the oppo.lomty, 
eo^mtous eccovded to oe, to dnve Your 

4ee;?enot.‘.ttent,n„ to 

Of eduction AVo rejoice to know »*ow favoumUy 
the Govemmo. t is disposed " ^dfture 

Roald urge a liberal increase u^hnical 

on allbranches of education-elementary ^hn^«l 
and higher educat, on-hut epeciilly on the fi«t 

r.;ou4n^VdT..r,nIl,t“y to w,th.«ndj.,.. 
If^ of fetotn. end ^e-e - "““XwS 

0„4'4"°.”4«)'ed 

Union in a inemon.1, tigned oy «pi 
of all the influential classes m Engl 
; o:"erthot Your E-oelle«cy w. U v.ew « tb 
tevour the proposal to reperate <b* 
and judical fnnctione of Ptb'"- ^ 

refettnbaslongbreu reotmmenJed by tbe Wo 

Tuir^Sr.' Yo3r''4;...nej . m^.u. 

conbideiation , tender to 

Before concluding we l^g ^ ^ 

\our Excellency a 

jour assuming the high efc^ to • 

have be“u called Dl 0 ^p*r»t> for India 

period of peace, I rogreM , ,„„ted 

under the guidance ®, , ^ £d«nrd 

friend of our late beloved cease 

the peace maker, whose loss we shall never ce»« 

to mourn 


The address which was enclosed ip a handsome 
BiWei casket, heavilj ndaid with gold, was printed 
oi^^eltom and mounted on ■'S*'' -tin and 
Illuminated with gidd tassels ^ 

printing and themountug were bolh dano at the 

Chery Fi**^, CalculU 


THS YICEROTS REPI.T 
Hia Excellency the Viceroy replied — 

1 have received with satisfaction the expression 
of deep aud heartfelt loyalty to His 
King Emperor on the pmt of your on 

from® the Indian National Congress, and the 
assu-aneeofjour earnest desire to co ofrate w»tb 
the G-.vernment in promoting the welfare of the 

"TrinyBlodentof the history of this country 
dunce the past 100 years it must be clearly evi 
dent that it has been the aim of England to pro 

mote the material welfaro and happiness of the 

Inaian people and the prospienty and progiess 
Sat are m.ble m. all sides at the P« ^y are 
indisputable proofs that this policy baa been ^ 
leod^ by a considerable measure of 8ucce«8 To 
the material advancement of the Indian people has 
now been added a Hrge measure of politnal con 
c« 3 Kn in the expansion of the 
on a wider representative basis and m the appoint 
ment of Indians to the Executive Council 
of the Viceroy and of Local Governments, as 
slso to the Council of the Sroretary of State, 
thus giving them a larger ehare in the 
ma. sgement of public affair- These reforms are 
Blill in their infai cy and require careful consolida 
1,00 It will be my consUnt endeavour to 
maintain a jealous watch over them and to see 
that the object for which they were instituted is 
attained , , 

In the body of your address you refer to various 
broad questions affecting the welfare of the masses 
of the people which, lean assure you, the Govern 
ment of Inoia have entirely at beait The reali 
satioii of some of these proposals would entail a 
very 001 siderable increase to the normal expen 
ditare of the Government and would m all 
probability require new sources of revenue to 
meet it The educational problem is ore, however, 
that the Government of India have taken in hand 
and the creation of a sejiarale Department to 
deal with education may be regarded as an 
earnest of their intentions I notice that a large 
number of those present here to day are Members 
of my Legislative Council or of Provincial 
Councils, through whose intermediary these and. 
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other questions such as those eniimeiateil by tbe 
Congress can be brougnt in duu cuurfio before the 
Provincial and Imperial Legislative Ccum-ils I 
am conhdent that in such a case they will receive 
in Council tbe most careful consideration, the 
aim of the Goveinment of Indii being topionote 
the material welfare and moral development of 
the Indun people and to mete out even harded 
justice to all races, classes and creeds 

I am pleased to see here your President, 
Sir William Weoderburn, whose eflbrta to 
conciliate the existing difiereiices between 
Hindus andMussiilmans have my entire ay mpathy, 
and my best wishes for their complete suicess 
1 thank you for the cordial welcome that tou 
have extended to me on assuming the high office 
that has been confided to me by our Xing Em 
peror and I warmly reciprocate your dcKiro that 
ray term of office may be marked as a period of 
peace, progress and prosperity for India 

At the same time T wish to thank you for the 
lovaly casket in which your address is enclosed 
The Viceroy then shook hands with Sir William 
Wedderburn who introduced the members, aftei 
which tho deputation withdrew 


Agricultural Industries in India. 

1J\ SEEDICKR SA-iANl 

WIIU IN IMRODICIION B\ 

Sib ViTXLDiui Dauodab Thackersby 

COSTBNTS —Agriculture, Rice, AMieat, Cotton, 
Sugar Cane , Jnto , Oil seeds , Acacia , WatUe Bark® , 
Bunn Hemp, Camphor, Lemon Grass Oil, lUmio, 
Rubber, Minor Products, Potatoes, Fruit Trade Lac 
Industry, Tea and Coffee, Tobacco, Manures, Subsi 
diary Industnes , Sericulture , Apiculture ,FIon.mIture 
Cattle-Farming, Diary Industry, Poultry lUiaiog, 
An Appeal 

Sir Vitaldbas Thackersey writes — 

Mr B It. Saysnt, I think, has given valuable 
information regarding the present state and fotore 
possibilities of the principal culUraled crops of India. 

Price Re 1 To Sub scribers of the ‘‘lleTicw,“AB 12. 
G. A. Nateaan A C<s Snnkurama CheUy Street, Madras 
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The Fatal Garland By SrxmaU Aytcania 
Kximari Den {£.iigheh ediliov, translated by Jltsi 
Cfutstina Albexs Its 2) 

We liAve great pleasuie in welcoming Snmati 
Swarna Kumari Devi’s Fatal Garland to the ranks 
of Indian fiction which Inve been swelling in 
recent years It is the story, fa Hindu maiden’s 
spiritual tragedy Shakti finds Ganesh discaidmg 
hei in favour of Nirupamana, and though it is 
due to circumstances over which he Las no con 
trol, she pursues him with a fierce spirit of 
vengeance There is an overwhelming sense of 
penitence when she sees him in distress, and she 
saenfites her life to save him The novel le 
ceives the title from a girland th roivn on the 
heroine by Oanesh in a thoughtless moment 
The novel relates to the 14th Century, and 
twate of tbe times when Bengal with its vsnons 
Hindu Rsjas waa b’lng brought undei the con 
trol of powerful Mihouedan potentates Asa 
picture of Hindu society, during times of which 
little IS known, the book is invaluable The 
scenes of terror with which the book abounds 
are drawn with masculine boldness and vigour 
Some aspects of Hindu domestic life are veiy 
vividly represented— the chmaetei of Ganesh’e 
mether i^ drawn with lemaikable force The 
novel receives a special virtue by its aiTording 
a good insight into the spirit of Hind insm— the 
icvtures of Shaktaum receiving special treatment 
A word of praise must be reserved for the fine 
Illustrations— eiofflo of them coloured ones— found 
in the book There is also a portrait of the 
talented authoiv>sa 

The Confessions of a Graduate By 

Aethaxlal L 0.a B A {G BC Press, Madras, 

I nee At 12 ) 

One n[ 11, » n„si ,„iere,t,„g ptei omeM of 
mam in the prf.nnt trnnoition la the Onidimlo 
end there lacertainlj room for n rolnme port 
rnjinghi, experiencra I!ut The Cmfmmuoja 
o-rtrfimlanre Con/es„o„, 1, bj t|,e title Ibe 
bookdoea not preaent e„y experiences— mental 
nr moral—of the Indian Oraduste, but is made up 
en ire y o quotation, and frigid eonventionshties 
without tho remotest reUtion to Indian conditions 
l^ust, however, be admitted that there are inte 
mg ex racts from nell known masterpierrs 
taring on literary life .„d its struggle. 
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Language and Character ot the Roman 
People By O'Car Weise Ttanshiied by 
U A A , L L D , a»<l <l 3* Camp 

Ixfl B A (A>j«n Taul, Treixch, Tmh »<r <£ Co ) 

" Words like nsture hsi/ rcwal 

Aodbalt coDceal the troth within, 
may be said to be very true of lanBua''e rs r 
vehicle for the expression of human emotion Bat 
the Btatem«Dt is the referee < t true when we think 
ofourformsof speeches RlTirJing us a clue to the 
psychological couditi in either of the Bpeakei or of 
the people who haveeiolrLd r language for them 
selves Xo Unguaga is free from the taint of 
foreign corruptions, but the very expressions that 
are borrowed or assimilated throw a light on the 
working of the mind of the people Hnrdly any 
people have had the same amoiini of scrutiny 
direcledon them as the Romans, certiinly no 
other people hjive left a deeper impresa on the 
eiTiImtioo of to day So far ne the inner work . 
mgs of any State are couceined, that is, so fai as 
principles are needed for the regulation of inter 
course of citixens among themselre'* there is hard 
ly any system which doesnot owe a debt to the 
geniQB of the Roman jurists 

It cannot but be a nio«* interesting enquiiy to 
consider the nature of the Ramsn htigaage and 
the bias of Roman charseter and to attempt to 
discover how far the two were determined one by 
the other and both by the rircurretsnces oi 
Romanhiatoryard the eccidems of Roman environ 
ment Language and character may be said 
tabs the two aspects in which the psychology 
of a people manifests itself end \tefisrs Strong 
and Campbell have done a real serviceto ctudents 
of Roman History and Juiiiprudence l>y gumg 
to the Fnglish speaking world the je«alt of the 
res®archM of Professor Wei«e The book treats 
of topics whi h let in a g'Rdually widening flood 
of light on the field of p«jchclog'C*»J research 
The author deals with (1) Tne Latin langnige 
and character (2) Style and deielopment of cni 
ture (3) The language of the Poets (4) The 
language of the People (5) The daeaicsl Ungiisgc 
of O-Bssr and Cicero and en<1a With an appendix 
on Roman cultare as mirrored in the Litin 
vocaholary 

The metapborfi, the similes at d the ethics of 
the Romans r 11 point to a “eeserely practical* 
tone of mind “such as inclineil them to take r 
sober view of the circumstances of life '* and “wo 
cannot be surprised that thev had no special 
taste for either Art or Science Their iroaginRtion 


could not soer to the height of either" Our 
author takes us through a maze of words, forma of 
epeecli and ezect well deflned expressions to make 
us realiso thu want of imagination of the people 
and the presence tn them of a virile practicsl 
fibre Kowherc do we meet in them with any 
appreciation of the beauty of Nature or of that 
harmony of feelings which bungs a light and a 
warmth from within to invest it with the gloom 
and the baieQe<s of the things without Every* 
where we find the love of detail, the strict sense of 
discipline and responsibility which marks the love 
of things which deal with the hard physical 
worldof f icU to the ezcliision of all speculative 
theories and philosophical doubts 


The constant borrowing of Greek words and 
furmsof expressions snows the eagerness with 
which they drew on a soureo of ideas which were 
entirely alien to the genius of their language 
The two people afford the strongest contrast to 
one another The Spartans were the most Roman 
of the Grecian races and accordingly wo find a 
parallel between the habits and developmest of 
the two, “ Both Were strict disciplisariane 
both had a genius for yun^prudeoce and political 
activity On the other hand, m artistic capabil- 
ity and m rcieotific attainments both nations 
alike stard behind the other Greek races We 
find accordingly in the languages of the two na 
tions a number of similar tmits, a lack of flexi 
bility IQ the formatiun of compounde, a poverty 
ot words, a stilF and formal rhythm, a logical 
acutenev:, an endeavour after pregnancy of utter- 
ance wo also find m both less mobility in 

their vowel Bounds and a greater adherence to 
the old traditional form of the termination of 
verba” (P C3) 


Xhe book la one which can be read with profit 
even by a general reader though from its nature 
It IS meant morofor students of Roman literature 
But apart from the tec*- meal aspect of the book 
there i<« a good deal in it which will be mterest’ 
ifig and not a little instructive to those who look 
at It aa an essay m interpreting the psychology 
of a pwplc through its language We see clearly 
how the mihfary tone of their thoughts colours 
their forma nf speech and how they fall short 
of the standard attained hy other nations in abs 
tiact spemKtion, and a peru«M? of the book wifl 
car^ ^someway m reading the cnueca whmh 
inado Rome so great in certain resneet<.«n^ i f* u ° 
» I« tehmd a™c. m olhe„ 
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Within the Holy of Holies By HeUimeo 
(L N Fowler tf Co , Lo^edon ) 

These are dn^s for Vade J/ceunu an I made easy 
senes We have treaiisea on physical exeicises, 
on the cultivation memory, Ac Very few people 
would have thousht th it by a course of exercHes 
spirituality and Go Illness can be attained But 
the author says that he is giviig to the world 
his own personal experience The Iesso> s on the 
attitude of attau merit are simple enough, if they 
are somewhat quaint Exercise Vf, (GrJ is Love) 
is given in the form of a musical lesson Prn 
bably it will depend upon a man’s inental athtule 
what u-<e he will be able to make of the instruc 
tiop contained in this booklet 


Heartsand Coronets By AheelltUop foe 

{VaemiUane Coloual Librartf) 

It IS an inteiesting story— of wind however 
It IS easy to trace the earlier souiees— of a 
maiden cornu g to fortune by a levfUtion of her 
real birth The eon of Mie Earl who is eijoyint 
the estate with the belief that her father died 
childless, falls m love with her— thus the course 
of love and good luck are united They are roar 
tied and the Earldom n enjoyel by the hoonv 
couple 

The atyleu simple and rapid throughout, 
thiugh occasionally deg«nerating in»o ahpshol 
sn^d inelegant expression There is a euccessful 
efrort at the oelineation of natural scenery an I 
the rather profuse use of slang is no bar to its 
proper appreciation by the Indian readci 


and Fditedb:/ Amy IlarUr {George HatropdCo] 
Amiht the vanel literary characteristics of th< 
Elizabethan Age, the lyric spirit stanJa aoptenu 
and is present in all the pmdiictio. s of ilw 
iwriod The rrwjury of EU-nbflhnn Jyrxe* 
affords a Mvil usight into U ig gp,r,t 

mini 7“* proudest achieve 

menta of the spacioua tin es of Elizabeth The 
best songs ot Flizabetlian wtiters have been 

selMte^l and the choice shoaa a remarkable ncr 

wption of tne true fweUc The fl.tabfSmn 
IWIan,,, „|„ch till „o„ be.n m.mmW. 
to the .ven,,, reojer h.to Won ritimctM to 
foraith , „l„t,on of gooif .005. Tli. M, 
otth. Hit.b.lli.o A-, l„„ ,1,0 b.,„T.?a 

ona,,co„t„h„t,o„ tho t^tioo Jototrf „ 

ftal’iTf'.rjtJjr”"'"'''"® to 


From Passion to Peace. By Jam >8 Alien 
(lytlliam Rider and iion, Lid, London) 

The vaiioiis chapters look like seimoii* How 
ever there is nothing sectarian in them They are 
exhorhitions to be spiiitnal The author poin‘« 
out beginning with the loweat stige of human 
failings how by self rewtriu t and by t]i«cl{llic 
maiishiglet nature can be cultiiated, so that 
instead of being a source of discomfort to him 
self and of distiiibaiite to other®, he can come 
out as a ray of li^ht and of hope to him«elf ard 
to his ntigl boms The author punts out that 
in order to he happy an I to boa-oiireif 
happine s the qualities of “impartiality , unhmite'' 
kindness peifect pitience, profound Immihtj 
stainless purity, unhioken calmnes®, Ae ” hi 
requiied In this woik a day world, it is no 
easy to be — all»th it tlie author counsels man to t 
and stiUcoi tiniie to wmk and live However « 
ideals ‘0 be Bought after these oiinsels ofpi’r 
feclion aio not without valuB 


Our Duty to India and the Indian llllter 
ates Bv Ber ./ Knowing (IF // Chnt 
t»an 1 i'uan Road, Easibome ) 

This IS a plea by the indefatigihle Kev 
Knowles for the use of the Roman script as the 
meliuinof writing for nl) the Indian langunges 
He has also given charts demonstrating the 
possibility of fiuch an adoption Some of tie 
rendeiings are no doubt defective, but the pvmph 
et IS very ouggestivo and must be of immense 
II cr«t to all those interested in the question of 

a uniform script ft I all Indn 


CL m Children Good RuSanii Acb? 

JTitA an i.itrodvcfion by the llonorahU Ben 
If Lindtey {Gan^ehnndCo Price Re I) 

Mr Saint Jvilal Sitgh who seem® to have 
quite a gem.,, f, p ^ ,,,, 

aa broight out a vuluuB wliicii must be very 
lnWlmBtotlo» tl. pr.ll.mjl 

f»r*r!i,”' tT’ " in India By givirg a 

graphic deserq lioi of the el«Wte svst.m ob 
taming in Amerma for the reformetinu rflhe 

Svint K.hal Smgh points .. it tU 

a similar attempt inicht be 
avjivntiy T> e result® arliieved by iv course 
«nl educ-vlion even on • 
r .1 t'' ; ''' »™ tlink.rp .moml-- 

Th. pn.cplw 

mi 1^ torm.torjw. of tbe CoiinffJ 

™,U6od, ,„y „„f„| pit 

•ftboguid..,., .ITordrf by Jfr Singh', boot 
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TOPICS FROM PEHlODICdLS. 

Our RisUt to India 


Intli.Ji larj.wu. o! tUe q.iatUtlj jmm’' 

TKt Emt mdthi r!Jl,(Londo..), th« B-v Sh.rr^l- 
con5.aera “ Oar R'glB I"''" ' 

■ the cU.m to niUin ll.« rovere.galy ot India, 
ha liases ni. the Uessiogs oleiviliaation lint E g 
kni has .hoirered on India, and he gives « lo"S 
h.l ot them AH the-e lliings, he >a5>, lli« 
antalor knoa-, ‘as ivell as i™ do bat still Ins 
cry of diseonlenl is as loud aa over He sliuu 
his eyes to the benefits an! poors lortl his grie. 

anees WhyeluiiH so tniicb apitil be drained 
oatolthenou try! Why should Bi.ti-h .ub)eota 

beeicloded trom the Transvaal! H by aboold 
India bo sacrifioed to the voles of Lanessbir. 
cotton .pinner,!’ These and other qneslirn. 

he ..ve, have been answered a tboii.tnd tune. 

and yet he answers them afresh Hut w \ i oM 
hetcoabl.himsoltl Ho knoa s the tact 'Thotact 
„ that the Brahmin-whether the Government be 

good or bad-wishes to nave the rale in Ills own 
hand’ A, nothing is perfect m this word, 
however, our reverend wnl.r ace. two.vlls m Hi. 
government ot India, ’about which India does 
not audibly complain’ On. » the moml evil ot 
the opium trad, an 1 the other the d«,traclion of 
religious belief. He tells «. that di^iontent. 
disloyalty and anarchy are all due to the ^nl.r 
system ot educalioo Oi .avrching cl.wely v.o 
have discorered two or three point, on which In 
avrea with Hi. wrimr We ... w.H. him <h« 
moral eril ot the opuim trad., w. d.plor. with 
him the ignoranco which prevail, m England 
about India , and wc beli-e «.Hi him that 
13 a Bacmd trust from the Most High Bn wo 
eurpris, him, “ agilalor " a. we are, by eap™-!"? 
onr gmliliidatorthe benefit, that British rule 
Via a conferred upon us 


To a Rry of his i lens, whoso p. oper topa 

tion IS Torj politics and not tha f ulpif, we should 
U doing a service b> recomu ciidii ^ “ the Indian 
Missionary Ideal _an article »rpe» ing lu tiie 
..iMie .saueof the jour.nl-«n ideal conceived by 
a brother cUrgjmu.-l elong.ng, however, to 
qmte another school-our well known friend, 
the Rev 0 F dVndraws Omitting alike the 
Western ideal that wishes to impose the estern 
Church upon tha East, and the • Eastern ’ ideal 
wbith aims at producing a Church clothed from 
held to foot in purely Eistern gunoenU, he pto 
fers a third, the ideal of the Cioss He says “ I 
must be a citjren of no country hut of the King 
dom ol Heaven neitliei Eistern nor W estern, hut 
Christian pure and simple I will live as the 
6rst disciples lived in Palestine 1 will, like 
them, hare no silver and gold, no pesitioi aid 
status I will nis>t evtm trust to the nisdem ot 
this world, ita intellect, its culture, but determine 
to imitate as closely as possible the life of the Lord 
Jesu«, even in its literal setting And I will 
aim at uniting brothers together m the woik on 
the pnroitive model of the earliest Christian days, 
when love and sieriBce and renunciation were 
the very salt of the Clristian life 


MAITREYl. 

A TBDtO BTOBT IH SIX CIIAKIBS 

bypakdit bitanath tattvabhushan 

Mian 1/iiTOi —The Author has recalled to liJe the 
deadbonesofa very ancient and classical anecdote and 

•mbeniihed it with his own loiagination and philosophical 
diaquis tion Pandit Bitanath has made the ilaitreji of 
the > edie age aa she should be— catholic, stout hearted 
and intellectual and has through her mouth inlrod iced 
and discussed many intricate philosophical and social 
topics We wish th s little book every success 

Second Edition As 4 

Q A.'Natesan & Co,,Sunknrama Chelty Street, Madras 
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Muhammadan Inflaences 


Mr J F SebtsUemn, M A , contnbiUesa \^ry 
irteresting aititleon the above subject to the 
January number of the Asintu Qttarltrltf 
Hevi'io The more impoitant paRs-»ges in the 
article are extracted below With regaid to 
the alleged vandihsm of che Moslem conquerors 
he wntea — 


Jlarvellously exempt of the bigotry, lutoterance and 
contempt for ideas not their own, alleged against them 
by partial critics, the Arabs, in their prat css of acch 
matisatioo proved themselTea anything but destroyers 
Such stories as the burning of the library of Alexandria 
by command of Catiph Omar, inventions of loo xe-Oons 
historians who concluded a jJnoit that Mahounes 
bell hounds" were cnpable of the worst outrages hare 
been utterly eonfuted Concernitig their bel aviour in 
Egvpt, M C. yetbas moreover, shoivn that thearoiica 
of Anriidid no more demolish the Coptic monuments 
the Christian churches and monasteries than th« once 
famous library Many of those structures are stil 
standing, ancient Coptn, woodwork pottery, textile 
fahnes painting objects carved in ivory still preserved 
thirteen centuries after the Muhammadan invasion 
would mi twenty museums In Fgypt and also m Svna 
the Arabs found art trad tions wh el owed their dcveloi) 
ment to Djxantine lolluenees lo Mosorotaims thev 
found a civilisation under whose sway the imscmation 
of the arceks before them had been taught to combme 
ViTidneas of detail with majesty of dimension lo Penns 
they found art formulas only waiting for tlie moHssgo 
of now spintiisl life to blossom forth into those enlondid 
aehievemcuts destined to change the artistic percc^ 
tioni, the aspirations « o morals the general aa^ct kt 

cu'turcd society both East and ^^cst ' 


When the Arabs conquerH P-isin they ab 
sorbed tie nmgnific-nt nrt traditions of the 
Persnns ntid diffused them wnerever Moalcoi 
arms penetrate 1 Under the Ciliphs all branchts 
of learning and ait, UtUrr, jiin»i rudence, lie 
tory. geography, mathematics, nstronomi, 
chemistry, botany anl mcdicin- throve and 
flourished About the quickei mg n fiuence that 
the Mo,lems impirtel to Eiropn, the writer 
Biys 


-In a time when among the Christians only a few o' 
the clergy w ere able to read and write the 
danshccamoln ^teslcrn lands the rcpreseoUtlv^^^l 

Muhsmnadsn Spain — Tic siinlnf ®thcr eitiea ©| 


students from Greece, Italy, England, Germany ss 
France, flocked to the Moslem seats of learning r p 
Gerbcrt of Aurillac, afterwards Pope Sylvester 11 

The Cnlipha of Oordow recognised the duty 
of iQiparttng education to then subjects, anc 
even female education was not neglected — 

Womans claim for adequate instruction received 
proper attention Up to a certain age the two teics 
partook on equal terms of the founts oflore, aftertba! 
the girls went lo separate colleges among which some 
or outstanding merit, e g the young ladies’ fimthnr 
aeademv of Maryam, daughter of Abu Yacub al Faiioli 
who tuined out s good many hut hUus, eminent in 
Uieir generation ' 

Wl en the Moslems ruled Spain, it was tie 
most enlightened country iii Europe About 
the Arabic language the writer a^js ~ 

Lovers of poetry from the most reraoto times, the 
Arata g ory ,11 a language nob snd flexible boy ond com 
^re which cover fs.leif to cxereiso itschsmis on con 
I™!.., “ coi verts alike, on whoever 

fniT.T. 1 r® first diffieultiei of roaskriDg that wonder 
tne firm ‘>^*«‘'tlest thought m clearest most sttrsc- 

The Caliphs of Coidova “ cultivated music snd 
made much of composers and musicians ", soms 
of our musicftl instrumenfH were invented or have 
been perfecteo by Ui® Arabs — 

had Spanish Moslem 

" the distribution among Western 
imsgmaticn, fables, 
hUrsturo Snd drsmslic 
Sorn '^rical effusions 

v.nn«Ti ” m.ny and 

M.M^i ’t* roiitps of trsvcl from Syria. Egypt, 

The Arab honoured woman 

npriMMt'rtf hii Islamio career, he has been 

condition of woman Arabic 
his^nd b I*’®^®“n^*/tliettndcr passion stirred 

SSh.. ., r^ how faithful hi. att;chmeot. how 

The Aisb refined the mai ners of Furope and 
prepared tv e way for the age of chivalry lo 
Europe — 

is 't brf ro« 

Jtniettsw.nl. ^ *‘M«rboIio infcrprctation by frseW 
Ud. adventure, would be Osla- 

oiiUn «nJ » crusades g»,c it a second ini- 

?ram™ by 

*• ^»stcm champions of pore womsu 
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bood, helped to prepare Chnitiin religioue ardonr tof 
the worship of the Holy Virgvu Slother, tlio <Jeific»t)0» 
ol Mary,(|>aeea of Uearen 

Tbe Enure of CordoTa built moequciv pataccs. 
tehoola, hoetels for atodente, inna forlraTellers, orpha* 
oagee, hospitals, public baths, aqueducts, reeerroirs 
and bridges 

There is a treali>e on AgruuUure by no Arab 
writer in the library of tie T^® 

Arabs introduced the date pnjm, the sugar-cane, 
the cotton plant, nee, spinach, 8.iffroii, etc , into 
Spain ; they delighted m gardeiiirg and lioiU 
culture and laid out 8cre>e] ificeotgardeoi) . 
they introduced into Europe gunpowder, tb® 
manner's compi's nnd tVio secret tlie wani^ 
lecture of paper Irorn sillc, lags, cotton and 
cordage as aUo the idea of a standing army 
MaliaBimadan education was net deemed coiaplcte 
unlcia one bad mastered tome ui»chanit.at trade whi^b 
ihenld afford the means of austcoaoce for telf aod 
family la days of adreraitr \fany Moslem pnneet 
aurpuaed ordioaty professional skill lo the exquis'le 
work of thoir hands 

AgncuUiire, cattle-raijiBg, manufActurr, mioiOiT 
and other industrial arts Nourished in Spaio 
under Moslem rule And therefore 
The failure of Mubamtaadanism mcaot aaet-backio 
art tad teience , the lodostna) end icUllectuel aUto* 
of Spam aaffeied worse from ita final eieciioo than 
France from tfie reroeation of (he Edict of Ifaotea dad 
tbe intolerance of Christian Spam affected the whdo 
of Fnrope 

Hfuhaoioned’inism whs at l«st hesten bscic, but 
ilabomsdan Art contiound to pennente and 
leares the whole Western world 
After earlier Eastern laSuences which originated in 
FbcFoician commerce, the conquests of Alexander the 
Qrcatand the Romans, tho trade with India by way of 
Egypt and Arabia, etc , the Islamitic ware caused near 
and Intimate cootactin Spain, Sicily and the Sonlh of 
Italy 

The Dark Age* bad to accept ifotfam light, tfosfem 
iiidustrial progress with ttoslem adraneement tn learn 
ing the "miscreants silde ” cisiUaiog Europe meAns 
»o subtle that only the perfected methods of modern r*" 
search conld trace to tliem many discoTCncs and in- 
sentionsaad improrements calinly piit to the credit of 
Western brain power and aVill 

Ilu*kin himself accepts that Chnsfisnity wos 
artistically vivificil by the touch of Maoi, 

If then, to borrow the words of Rensn, the MnJem 
world transcended tho Cliristiao siorld in intelleetnal 
eultnre, Moslem withetfes made the conqiiestof Chris 
tianity beyond the potentiality of Moslem arms, art 


witbtba Muhammadans, like ererything else, consider- 
ing (ho religious aspect of tlio Islaniitic morcoient, was 
not only a profession but a more or loss unconscious 
apostolate .. 

Taking from tho East, Muhanimadai) art gare to the 
West In India, it learned a good deal while teaching 
little, Moslem conservntire energy almost limited to the 
adaptation of new materials to old architectural forms 
The ivriter dnelU at BOme leogth on the 
artistic influences which the iroslem co'iquest 
norted over the aanoiis lands which came under 
Its effay. It 19 not to ba supposed that the 
infliiefices of I^lani ceised to operate in lands 
wtieic It ceiled to be ft political power 

Tho belief that the ideas and methods engendered by 

tbft, Muh*.caic.aAa.<\ cAwviftata hH.ta asAwJb^ si'.'J.i Uys, 
Muhammadan dotnination is exploded They go qq 
trttclifyinc Europe from the seeds sown along the 
shores of the Mediterranean ffoConly tforoeco, which 
keeps the heritage of Ssraceoio art, Algeria and Tunis, 
where Turkish art became ai'cndant , Egypt, tho Osman 
Empire and the Lerant, where tbe West reergee m tbe 
East but Spam Italy with Sicily, the French Midi, tho 
Dalmatian coast, 'noeulatedwithgeras ofMubaiDiasdaa 
tliought, continue Muhammadan traditious Tbe 
MuhxfflffladsB past ifill worke for us 
The enter conclude* hia orjIJisnt urtiole wjth 
the ut>»ervalion that the West isa> atill learn of 
theEaitas it leirrt in the pitst. Here are his 

Words — 


tVbilo each racial temperament tends lo ieparata 
and d«lwct frailtofi, tie beaeSetal processest of amajga- 
lUstion born from the Muhammadan cconuests, urco 
the brealcing donti of racial barriera lu the realms of 
thought to gender moral regeneration A great reliemoj 
upheavai atruok light out of the clash of arms , the tide 
aeUing back id channels of pence, tho Weetshould not 
be ashamed to approach the East for further improve- 


NATION BUILDING ! k stirnng Appeal to 

Indiana Buggeations for tbe Building of the Indian 
hat, on ^ucalion as the Basis of^Nalional :Sf6 
^tionaJ Umveraities for India, by Mrs. Anmo UeMot 
Second FdiUon Annas Two "csane, 

HAHB BOOK OF CEIMIHAI, hAW-B, K ir 

Rtmaswamt Aivah ba b u Ra X. lx, 

HAND BOOK OF CIVIL LAW.-By N 

Despatch, the Despatch of the 3IorIcj*a 

the We in »h/ nou.e^f 

aUt^CDt 10 the House of f onimong and th«?r^*"^'''* 

Qokhake scheme presented to the Hon JU 

India and also the^?ull text of hia sp«rh 
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Krishna’s Teachings and Modem Belief 

Under the above heading Ella V heeler Wilcor, 
a well knoivn Ameiican writer, ciptitbuteea 
short article to Eaba Bharati s " Light of India,** 
la which she has a word of sjirpathy for the 
missionary propganda earned on b> Hindu 
Saiinyasins in America She writes — 

“ Duiing the lest two decades there has been 
an exchaige of epiritual couitesiea betweer 
Amenet and India Our cxtrenir interest in 
coiiveiting the people of that land to our faith 
has been politel) returned by them, with an 
etiual desiiu tonw.ken us to n realization of the 
beiuities of thur religions 

lorUii-piupose llcy huso eent iis Kvcral 
sv^e echolsrs nnd teaclei'a of tUu fhilohophj 
The pawing <f ^lvekannlJa «08 like the 
Hashing of I iiiigl t) btar upon ourwoidenng 
0)e«, fer, in truth, no grcatei, im-r tiuei, 
holier soul ever dwelt among os than this 
niarvellouR man who has gone into the enn it 
life. 

Now, wo hate another holy man from hdia 

JlataBlanti ’ 

He IS teachitg tl« philoaopi j f Kt|v«„„ 
wlowsscKii about file thniiwn 1 jeirn ago m 
Matloora, him, ard liv, 1 ,n tic IWmj 
I’mi let c) one 1 undn d j care 

lee worls of this great learher are | ir-s-rved, 
an! haie.hvfnhl to the prwnt da), anlj 
gne sou e rxtmct-, wnich I obtain, d from IhU 
III amti f 

It 10 6„J 

tol.gi, , , .liko «h„ ».pi totherontof 
,11 ,1^,, 
• nilpr,.,,,! „1,„ of i„,.i„„„ 
dm'crtiora of ligot- an 1 fanat c« " 

“ I am lo,e Urei, I eVi, 
hatloie ii trulr rt b >c «te ball nrr< 

«l.feft«T»1 I'ewuhtui lore m death 
' rmi a< the tree doth dwell tn the 
^oUf lhyhrart,aod h* 


I,»f» with lotf 

- n teinru 

food. rUot r 
lata the ireo ©f rtreral V < 


‘ Where I am presen* the spirit sounds alone are 
beard The slayer casts aside his sword, the sick rain 
laughingly springs from his bed, and unknown peace 
comet, on the earth 

“ In whatever way t am loved I lovo in return Ai 
son, prciit friend master and slav* I respond to the 
wishes of my devot ee 

He who loveth not his neighbour lovcth not roc Hi 
who gueth not to the needy, giveth not to roc. 

‘ Thou shouldst be loxvlier in spirit thanab’edo of 
grass which complains not that Its branches are cat, 
but gives its insurer its luscious fruita to eat in rctoro. 
Thou shouldst pay reipcot to oven tlioso who aro never 
reepocled at d at alt times sing Mo and Mylovoinllv 
heart 

luuuDber these words were written over five Uioa 
esnd tears ago and three thousand years before Cbnit 
wae born \pt they contain the exact ideas which Christ 
taught Kis disciple* theoroidea m all religions wb eh 
IS of table to l)umanitv->Love 

Mlthegrest illuminated soult who have been con* 
tidtred tl e incarnate God at dilTcrent epoelis, bar# 
Uughtlhc same truth •• I am the light and lleMit* 
means I am the expression of the Creators lore- 
follow ni« and > on shall bo saved from all that tlireatfcs 
to destroy you " 

F^cry foul that fills itaoU BO full of lotefor 
Cod anlhiimant) that nil jiettj peiBonal am ’ 
an! motnea disappear i« indecl, e reflection of 
Col, JliH mesf-Pi g*-r on enrlh 

T1 e I ireiiligi n i f Krialina became adulterat 
«l ») thenupii^iiiio, , of Aid foohdi 


1 MU. j >l^se 1, JUKI AA )},«* pure nlipi'^0 
of Chii't 1 n» degfritratfd into a d ri>n wmiplmg 
cre«l. whirhlsto br>.ight war, WixhIkI ed •I'l 
hx(i«d II to Uiu ranka of iiaikind, instead of 
lovr. peateanl trilUfl wl 

It is well to rrtu,. tl,. I, ,ut) anl siiiifhotj 

<f tlcM Cfft tesrlinj.. just astbey Ml frori tl' 
lip' cf lie fully wen- of Divn, Lot,, nnd it wn 
not l-rnc.ir oilloi* , u.^ud) iN 

olive! so long ago b f*r 

©•ll.dia ^ 
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DaJy Lite of a Budilhist Lay-Follower. 


The laii M”"'" 

p.L to iV, «»,.<. >..» cgtlW-l-eiel' i«cl.on 
being OepenJeiit upon the olhere, end »ny one 
nf them completely rcelised in living, Ihoudlit, 
ivord end deml, invnlving the test They ere 
light knoivlcdge, riglil remlve, light epeenh, 

right coiidnci, light occupation, ngnl endeevonis, 

right contempl.tion end right conceiitretion The 
direct eoiinge of the Uoddhe ee rrcird.il in 

the eecred hooU ere addressed to the Bhikker, 
ivhoere not leymen , end ,t i. ivith the.b,ect 
nl ehoiving that the life enjoined on the Bhlk 
kers 1 . possible for leymen of tlio West, that 
Mr A\ex Fislier written lus article on the 
n Duly Lite of a Laj FoUowe. “ m the last 
issue of the 

A modern European can observe all the above 
meansto AVvoilo, as defiool and enjoined by 
the Buddha, eiceptiiig right conduct and right 
orcupal.on,in th. raae of nhicli the injunction 
not to harm any living creature stands in the 
way ItehouUbercmetnbereil that the B.iddl.n 
include, plants among linng creature. , hence 
his injunction not to injur, gcoiving plants and 
seedling. Th. consid.rallons that some np her. 
are man), the habit ol meat eating, killing 
v.riiiin,llio treatment of ‘coloured and inlrnor 
rare, ‘ and ofvom.n, niod.rn indiiatrialism Ino 
trealmonl of crimioal. and the insane, and 

profession and practice of -r 

hard th... questions maybe •'"‘y 

ael.ed, and a modern E iropem ran fully » y 

the injunction, of the Iluddli. U. »n adopt 

.vegetarian diet; h. ran remove the »».<. 

that make the groi.th of vermin pe-siblo instr, 

cfathiiviiig tt..m to grow and then killing them , 

he can rerogiiise th. equality of man ""d man . 

hern, be a kind and noble master looking ^ 

th. well being phj.ic.Hy, morally, and mentally 


of hrt workmen , ami he can try to lesson the 
cruelty that is practised towards criminals and 
others, cruelfcj tint is quite different from jus- 
tice, and also try to do whit he can in making 
arbitiation serva the purpose of war. Ignorance 
IS the piiroe cause of all suffering— of suffering 
inOictcd an! undergone , and as long as there 
w ignoiante, there is scope for the lay follower 
to exert liin«.elf, without minding his own pain, 
to work for the happiness of othei-s Thus, what 
the Duddhist lay follower is required to do is 
jaatwlmtanj person loving righteousness does; 
only m the case of the former there is the 
consciousness of having deliberately chosen the 
Uuldha’s w»j and method of obtamu.g release 
from euffeniig 


Eastern and Western Poetry. 

The Re\ C F Andiews contributes a review 
of the collection of poems entitled. “From the 
Eistand from the West” to Hasl and Wat 
The writer eaj s that there can be no stronger 
bond of union between two races than love of a 
common literature The article thus concludes — 
In the Eaet, au appreciation of the nobleat Enghah 
hierature le eaining a high place among the aenoua 
studies of educated Indian gentlemen Ilia no artifieial 
or exotic taatc, but a genuine, heart felt plcaanro to 
Indiaus to read their Shakespeare The literature of the 
AVeat has done more to draw their hearts towards Eug- 
land than countless speeches and durbars AVhat is 
needed ss an appreeiatiou on the part of Englishmen in 
return for the treasures of the poetry of the East No 
one who has learnt to lore the poetry of Persia can fail 
to hare a deepened respect for Mussulmans No ono who 
has lesrut to loro Kalidaa, Tuka Ram and Tulsi Das can 
fad to have a deepened sympathy with Ilindns For 
most Eoglishmon tins knowledge can only be obtained 
through the medium of translation, and Mr Lewis has 
dono a roost useful work in binding op in ono volume 

Eastern and 'Western poems May tho hinding of tho 

two forms of poetry in one single book bo a symbol of 
that union of hearts which lovers of Eastern and Western 
poetry may help to bring about 
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The Treatment of Indians by Europeans 


The East, and West for December last has a 
very lucid article on the above topic by “ An 
Indian Thinker " He la^s stress mamly on two 
points begai or forced labour and social relations* 
Civil and military officers, especially the latter, 
show 110 reopect whatever for rights of property 
while they are on tours foi duty or pleasure 
Even where some glanng cases are brought to 
the notice of the higher authorities, no redress 
IS forthcoming The author rightly says " one 
of the Chief duties of all Government officeis 
18 to see that rights of property are respected, 
and no considerations o! prestige ought to be 
allowed to weaken this fundamental principle of 
British rule in India ' While speaking of 
social rslations between Indians and Europeans 
be strongly resents the insults and mischievous 
writings of men like the epecial correspoi dent of 
the Times, who says that the civilians are jueti 
fied m keeping ‘ more or less Western educated ’ 
Indians of the middle classes at arms length, 
because among them are to be found men who 
seek the intimsoy of Europeans for very 
improper purposes The writer points out that 
even if there be such esses it is the European 
who 18 to blame for allowing euch nnworthy 
people to get 80 close to him If the Ind an 
oPicnl H too obsequioii*, the fault is the civi 
bans For the official ‘is to have no opinions 
of his own but to voice official opinion, other 
wise he incurs the ri«k of being con«»l«red dis 
loyal’ The worst Binncns in the matter of 
social relations too aie the military officew 
Even the missionary who all «Kng has been 
much moreBympatbeti^ towards the Indian than 
the rest of the Europeans, even he “ has now 
to keep the Indian at arm's length at the net 

of losing caste with hi 8 own people” « u „ 
not so much the giving of garden parties or at 


homes or conversaziones or duibats which will 
solve ” the question of social relations It will 
be more easily solved by punishing all attempts 
at ill treating Indiana, by enforcing gieater res 
pect for the people’s rights of jroperty in small 
asm Urge measures, by having greater regard 
for their views and wishes in administrative and 
legislative acts, and by checking the action of 
the Police and the 0 I D instead of defend 
ing It on the ground of prestige 

The Moral Education of the Masses 

In an article with the above heading, &Ir 
D K Pandia deploies m the “ East and 
West (Dombay),the waning moralityof the masses 
This waning ir, according to him, due to the 
increasing loss of the people’s fiith All fell 
gions however divergent in t‘ eir ways, unite in 
oojoiDing certain well known viituea on their 
followers Therefore, even what ordinarily passes 
loreimple .upomitinn jhould not ba biosheJ 
nsida with a thongbtlesa laugh The new idem 
of the West have nearly shattered the rock of 
faith on whirh wai baaed the morality of our 
inaases The result IS a disgraceful development 
of opportunism This cannot ho counteracted 
earept hj an intelligent eiposition of the 
.«Iro.,p„ranu. and religious obscrvaiices-an 
oipooitioii that separates the inner kernel from 
the oater eh.ll „h,ch I, ad to bo givrn to soil 
the tuna and the place The blato is res 
ponathlo for the moral wellbeing also of tie 
fwople, anil though seveial blstes have professed 
religioosneolralily, „ob„t, ha, prifoascd moral 
neutrality He therefore a Ivocale. btate inter 
ferenc. in the matter of those in.liluUon, in 
oor aociolv that are the cu.loili.n, p<mpl.'. 

moralitj He hope, that the reformed and en 
farged Legi.l.tivo Council. „,1| enable the 
Oovemment top« Art that c, force, pnnty 
of life upon the head, of Mutts, Temples, in. 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS 


G3 


New Route to India 

The Fmpire has a note by Mr 

E<lward Dicey on the proposed Persian rente 
to India He hopes that the proposal will to 
reive the support of all the Powers, as the eoo 
nonic advantages are so great and as the 
Persian part of the line is to bo under the 
control of an in»er. ational company m tvhich 
the Powers will he properly represented, leaving 
thus no room for loternslioi al jeslousirs 

WLilo behoving Ihst the tieeesiary consoi.l ot 

the Persisn Goveintoent will I e essily obtained, 

he has a'so something to suggest Be says 
n I sate the Ollier day that China had drcidsd, 
when granting concessions to the Western 
Powers, to slipuUlothat wlieiiorei a concei.ion 
was given Great Btimlii, France, Russia or 
Germatty, the Power seconiig the concession 
should allow a cartain percentage to be taken 
npbytheolher three countries This appears 
to me to be a gool plan to follow m Pemis 
Por example, if Russia iccnres a concession from 
Persia, then a proportion of the finaiiaal back 
rng wonhl go to each ona of tho other countrtea 
intrrrsted m Persia If acme plan of this kind 
were adopted all petty Jealonsiea would dis 
appear and much friction be avoided 


Newspapers m Amenca. 

sir Sudh.iidm Bos. h’s •" u strucl.v. article 
00 “ Causes of American Newspaper Develop 
menl ' m the t/odrm Ifrtsem for December, 
1910 The first cause ts, to h.s opin.on, the 
feme of public opinion-" the dumb mill.ons 
consciona of an .rresi.lablo power, hare eoddenlj 
a,.co,.r«l a new vnic and it thunders forth 
its judgment from day to day through an a 
incressing jcpni.r pres, There ar. over 
twenty Ibre. thousand daily newspapers m 
Aner,c.nd.n the sggregat. the, iwmo fiHem. 


million papers every dav, enough to supply one 
copy to overy five citizens The second leason 
for this rcmaikable development is the ability 
of the newspapers to collect the news quickly 
from a wide area There is a central news 
agency called the Aesociated Piess (which has 
agents in every city in the world), run on a co 
operative basts It supplies its members news at 
cost price and transmits daily no less than 
50,000 words or 30 colutans of ordinary news 
paper print It also maintains on an aggregate 
34,317 miles of leased wire Besides having a 
powerful internal organisation, this agency has 
uonnecUon aith important foreign news organi- 
sations such as Reuter, Harvas, Wolfe and others, 
all eichangii g with eich other news which they 
respectively collect The next cause that has 
greatly inllueneed i ewspaper production is 
mechanical progress Every four thousands of 
newspapers are printed by newly invented 
presses We rend about the press of tbe Aitto 
Fort Journal — “ The rimning speed of this 
pre«s i-t 90,000 papers an hour, four, sis, eight, 
ten, twelve, fourteen or siiteen pages, all 
divided, folded to half page Size, pasted and 
counted Side by side has developed the lino 
type macbiDes But tbe cost of newspapers 
would be double or treole that of the existing 
rate bad not cheap white paper come to the 
rescue of newspaper proprietors And but for 
tbe income obtained from advertisemt-nts, no 
newspaper would flourish Tbe subscriptions to 
tbe newspaper, it is calculated, would ordinarily 
payonly the postage and the white paper And 
adver*i3ement8 are absolutely necessary It 
IS said that the people of the United States 
epend mote than one hundred million dollars 
every year for newspaper and magazine 
advertising ” 
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A Plea for the Indian Vernaculars 

TliQ Indian Education for Decembei Iisthas 
aetrong ploi for the Te:nAcuUia b} Mr C Q Shaw 
He tells us that the work of o teacher who 
undertakes to teach foreign Itnguagea is notoni} 
to teach the lai guage^ that !», so many woida 
and their meanings, but \ Itu And these 
ideas carnot be conveyed to the JPung mind 
correctly and clearly except through the veina 
culars As it is of vital importance that in the 
present state of our country the joung minds 
should freely imbibe foieign ideas, betakes strong 
exception to the direct method of teaching, »« 
the method by which every subject la taught 
directly m English He suggests that not o ilj 
should every subject be taught u the school as 
far as possible in the vernacular, but tha‘ its 
Btudy should be encouraged coi siatenllj through 
out the college course For, as he tiuly says 
" The number of giaduates in tlie medical, agri 
cutural, engineering. law.Svience and arts is in 
creasing year after jenr, but it is a pitv that 
there 18 no proportional inciease m the perma 
nent vernacular literatures, and the reason 13 
not far to seek — these pioneers of education do 
not devote much of their time and energy to the 
enrichment of their vernacular literatures, because 
they are not taught in their college daje to appre 
date the beauties and the realization of the 
advantages of the study of their vernacular ' 
He leminds us of the significant fact that the 
Ignorance of the Middle Ages in Europe was not 
dispelled and the Revival of Learning was not 
complete until knowledge began tobedissemmat 
ed through the mother torgues of the learners 

THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT. 

A Symposium by Iiepre«entatne Indians 
and Anglo-Indians Ee 1 To Subscribers of 
the “Indian Review,” As 12 
O 4 niTtSAN & CO . 3, BtJNKURiMA CHETtT ST , U4DR18 


Hinduism and The National Movement 


The /Iindtislan Putew for December last baa 
ftn article on the above subjei-t by the Rev Edwin 
Greaves He saja ♦lat the national movement 
Rets before itself tvrogcnla, mt necessarily connect 
ed with each other, which may bo de'cribed as 
political and social The first ruses the question 
Shall the Government be alien 01 indigenous? — 
which lie 18 contert to leave it foi time to decide 
The second involves ‘ the absorption and conrer 
RIO 1 of all local ard racial interesta into these 
gathered lound a common centre, the natu n This 
IS the real end of the n itional movemert ’ Apait 
from the 1 opeful eigns there are for the sticceas of 
the movement, he con>>iders that Ilmduisoi,— * 
without being modified, cannot footer the national 
spirit He saj 8 that the Vedantic conception of 
the world — which considori the world as unreal, 
nndlifeas fullof miserj to escape from itconstitut 
ing real happiness, and which aesigns a lower 
place in society to thoso classes that have 
taken to worldlj trades — such a conception cannot 
serveasa proper basis for nation building Again, 
the Hindu or Vednntic God {though about Him 
there is a happy ror fusion and contradiction 
of ideas) 18 not relate! to this world and Las no 
hi„hdcstinj and puiposo for man ir it ‘To 
work for an unreal world, impelled bj ar unreal 
God, 18 not the inspiiation wo want’ Lastlj, 
Hinduism ,s exclusive m principle, nnd gives no 
scope for its followers ti appreciate the worth of 
other peoples and creeds There aro only two 
courses open-e.ther tl e conceptions of Hindui.m 
8 ould be modified 01 religion snould be con 
Riderel as havi, g nothing to do with the national 
overrent If the latter, the movement will lose 
religious support and entl.usnsm, an I its real end 
«Mnnot be attainel 
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questions or importance 


QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 

Hbc ibm&u fDabomeC'au iiontercncc 


SIR WILLIAM ^VEDDERBORNSbrEECH 

the Hon Ibrahim Rahimatullah, find olhere 

OPENISO ADDRESS 

s.t wni,.m WedaTburn^, m '>P"''"S 

to condooe my rnshne*® in intrrvenino 
dehwte a m«tt« as the relalioos 

cpeat commumtiea of India ^ 

wish well to both the communities, end I •« 
.vbtely 8~”'»6 ‘"•'O" .„a 

IS . Mtiou! menace to the P„ A H,„aos 

.t.u"j,.eiro,t,to 

p«s«» “r, .c’oS ” 

loss onovuline OtP*'*”'"' ^ pi,b. bat the 
under rate the ‘ ' -nd M.homedan 

very fectthet 80 many Hindu 
leadera hare met together, 

desire to help m 6nd.nB a whition ^hi^ «« 

;i7 -a^ ,n ; ‘^p-™'- -‘ib'ruSCt” 

the more important 9"”^*°"* „mtnoi» eround 
comoiiieit.es, (2) to 

there is lor jnel eslien by , „[,o„, 

eea to etroege, if P'»'h'^ . ji.boooa.oo end 

eea (3) to oosoio, ^ „ *irb„„... ond 

Hmdua must differ, *h«‘ . „,„dooted 

person of different lotero.ta sholl ho oon«^ 
^•hout unueoesary bittornw ."d s. th « 
obloregsriltor the legitirost. “'f„5 

pirt, tbiot theeo or. "iJ. 

I am sure you will all agree th , while to 

result of this Conference it ^aWbe pro- 

have assembled to consider ho 7 


noted Gootlomeo.os I hove olroodj mentioned 
publicly, I hod the odvoiitogo, betcio leaving 
toElond, of « eonsnltotion in ‘I"* 
sueudistinguiiliod Indian leaderaosH B the Ago 
Khan, Sir Pheiozeshab Mehta, and Mr ,\tneer 
All, and since coming to this country Ihavo taken 

overr opportunity that could bo found tooscei 

1.1U the lieivs of a number of othcrleadn g Hindu 
aod Mohoiuoilan gentlemen ^othlng has struck 
mo more thsn th. fact that tno present os range 

meut-ondlfoarlmusl aay gromng estrange 

moot beween the tm communitie.-is deeply 
d.plor.1 by leadere on both e.des, »bo regret and 
col. demo the general charges m.d. by irresponsible 

poisons egeinstth. character and motires of either 

Jommonity There is elso a fairly general re 
cogn.lion el the feel that it is the doty of 
leading men on both e.des to work now tor 
conciliation, ss w,theutsu,h eoneih.tien the peace 
and well being ol India are m serion. danger 
COVCItUTlO't BOARDS 

OentUmeo.ifyou think that these etatementa 
>re ri2ht. a temperate and friendly interchange of 
views on such questions as may be brougit up 
for consideration at to day s meeting sbould find 
us nearer to, and not further from, the object 
«e all have at hearts It is not for me to ray what 
you should do at this Conference But one 
Mccestion I will ventura to make and it is this 
Even if you are not sble to arrive at a definite 
conclusion oo any questions coming up before you 
to das, I tbinfc you might agiee to appoint a Bmall 
Committee of influential men from both sides and 
refer to it such mattera as appear capable of 
*dmstmeDt, in friendly conaultation of matters 
like the creation of Conciliation Boards I respect 
fully bopo that this suggestion will commend 
Itself to both sides I cannot close my remarks 
without npreosing mj sen'se to H H the Aga 
Khan's great courtesy m abridging the proceedings 
at Nagpur and bringing to Allahabad for this Con 
ferenco so many leadu g llahomedan gentlemen 
As no one on the Hindu side could undertake 
to issue corresponding invitations, I ventured 
to write and ask & few Hindu leaders to be present 
and 1 am grateful to them for their kind response 
MKMOBA'fDUM OF BUSISESS 
The following memorandum o* business was be 
fore the Conference — 

1 Establishment of Conciliation Boards as 
suggested bj the London Muslim League to tho 
Secretary of State 


{Secretary oi otaie 

2 Representition to Government to re evtablish 
a Court of Arbitration 
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3 Combined efforts to discourage htigitton 
and to reduce the cost >vhicb, in fnct, is drainiog 
the resources of the country and bringing rain 
and misery to hundreds of litigants of both com 
munities 

4 The abolition on both sides of the ayateri 
of boycott against each other 

5 The abolition on both sides of rings in 
Government Offices and Departments of State to 
keep out, or to oust, members of eithercommunity 

6 Stoppage on both sides of endeavours to 
prescribe the language of either side 

7 As the Mahomedans are in a minontj, and 
are often unable to secure, m spite of all goodwill, 
adequate representation on representative bodies, 
such as Local or District Boards and Municipal 
Corporations, the recognition of their claims to 
communal remesfentation on a fair and equitable 
basis 

8 Combined effoits to promote tho healthy 
economic development of both comraunilies bj 
discouraging high rates of interest, and, possibly, 
limiting the same 

0 Discouraging of forced sales of mortgaged 
properties 

10 The recognition, on both sides, of the 
religious institutions of both communitiea, such 
aadebiiUer and wag/ and abstertion on either 
side from bringing them to sale 

SCTPLEMEKTART DDSIVESS 

National education , provocative propaganda of 
the Arya Samaj , understanding regarding tow 
killing and music before mosques As Muslims 
are bound to be in a minority m any case no 
question should be urged which the Iilustim’e as 
represented by tl e Muslim League, may look upon 
as detrimental to their communal interests 
FREE EXenA’^OE OF VIEWS 

Free exchange of views followed on language 
questions on communal representation, and eepa 
rate arraiigementa for the Maliomedan question 

It was finally resolved to refer those quesiions 
as also cow killing and music before mosques to 
the follovvir g Committee — ’ 

The Committee will consist of the Hon Pand.t 
M M Malavja. Mr Gangs Prasad VarmarMr 
Uarki&sen L-il, the Maharaja of Darbhanga Mr 
SarolaCharati Mitra, Mr Suiondranath Bareriea 
Lala Munshi Ram, Mr Ilarischandra Rai Vishan’ 
das, Hon Nawab Siyil Mahammad Mr A,i, 

Mirzi, Hon Nawab Abtul MajeeJ, Mr Ibrah,™ 

Rah.mtuHa, Hon Mr Sl.amsol Iluda U„n 
NabibulU, and the Hon Mr Gokhale 


UTTERANCES OF THE DAT. 


A PLEA FOR A HUSLIIR UNIVERSITT.* 

BY 

MR A YUSUF ALI, I C S 

& MUSLIM University, as you know, has been 
a cherished dream of Aligarh formanyjears 
' Some of its supporters have described it as a 
“denominational University" and n great deil 
may no doubt be urged in support of that idea 
But I should like to urge that the Muslin 
University we wish to have is net to be a denomi 
national institution in the sense in which the 
term ts ordinarily understood It is not to teach 
Shia doc»iine or Sunni dictrine, or the doctrine 
of any one of the orthodox or heterodox sects of 
Islam It IS to have no tests, and freedom and 
originality of thought will bo encourtged Its doors 
will net be closed to non Muslims nnv more thnn 
are the doors of the Aligarh College It will bo a 
Muslim University in the single sense that it will 
promote the ideals which thq Indian Muslims 
have evolved out of their educational erpeneree 
of two geuerauons It will cneourave the 
methods most cdculated to advance the Muslim 
epmt, which 1 .a ever stool for universality as 
opposed to ex usiveness It will make learning 
and ecience a lundroaid to life and test it by the 
touchstone ol solid facts Its whole teaching 
will ^ directed towards the carrying out of 
the Koranu injunction “Go forth into the 
world and cfarrve the experience of those who 
have endeav. „ed to walk in God’s wav " It will 
teach that the accidents of race and language, 
wealth and birth should not act as barriers to 
unshackled human intercourse, but should be used 
to stimulate the service of humanity Unselfish 
ness sobriety, endurance, fortitude, and grit- 
sucharetho virtues which it will hold uptoadmira 
0 on y basis on which men and women 
may be properly classified The awakening of the 

Jion orrr’i ® the rult.vv 

■blv I n* organ which we keep deplor 

1.1.™ vll tato th.ir l.gifo.l. 

I^cenJ. bj. ,.de .v.th instract.on «n.l lb. 

not b. bTOnJcl b ) tl,e h.storj or of . 

at Natmur »v Commwsioner, SolUnpn^ 

‘ Nagpur, on tho 27th E>ccembcr, 1910 
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particular sect or people or church, for IfcUnimay be 
d&icnbed eten now Ran irholl,) undeRominationn] 
religion AVe have dared to dream such a dream 
andlaskjou C»n yon in an) sense oiU it the 
demand for & denominational University 1 la it 
not right that wc should seek to materiAhse onr 
dream and to give it a lovjil habitation and a 
name ? 

It may be said If these are our aicos, why seok 
fora separate University at all? The answer is 
that the five es:isting Univeisitiea of India do not 
and cannot satisfy thase aims They are hamper 
eil by conditions, social ard political, winch for 
hid their entiy into more than a ver} limited 
sphere India has developed other needs since 
the) were founded Even as centres of purely 
intelleciual Iraining, they have failed for want cf 
machinery to heal unexpected rifts wlich the 
Indian mied has shown in the shock of novel ideas 
They lire no doubt being reformed and brought 
into line with toodern needs Bat no University 
tied down to A State policy cao cope with the 
unaettling of men's minds and the chaos of social 
institutions, with tne wime hope of eucce^ as 
an eiScient publio organization independent 
of the State, but working lo harmony with it 
As events have turned out, we are not now 
nlonein asking for a «p«cial University Tbe 
distinguished lady who guides the fortunes of the 
Einda College at Benares has si u worked out a 
scheme for a special University to meet her own 
ideaU That scheme is in no way ant-igouistie to 
ours It may eaen in many parts be cnmplecnen 
tary But it is our clear duty to work etreou 
oujly for the realisation of onr own ideals, and 
we may take it for granted thit when we can 
guarantee the conditions leeeastrj for eucce'S, 
we shall enliat the sympathies of the new 
Ed icalion Department under the charge of so 
sjmpathelic a Member as the Don Tile Sfr Butler, 
and receire an understanding reapome from a 
Vice'oj so expeiienced in Ewtern Affaiis as Loid 
Haiilinge 

It wouH he 11 mi lake, however, to sup 
peso that the provisinn of funds is the 
Only condition on which the inception of 
the schemci depends The proMsion of funds la 
an important matter, but hy no meanv the most 
important AVehaaeto think of the men who 
are to work it One or two men of lofty aims 
and practical minda will not be enough Tou 
will want several men of learning, capanty and 
administrative ability, able to devote tbeir whole 
timo and energy to tbe deselopment of the 


scheme Onr past experience in the history of 
the Oolhge has shown that tbe conslitntioo of 
the governing boly is of the highest importance , 
besides the usual qualities necessary in any 
huamess concein, it should possess sufficient 
influence to give confidence to the public, suffi- 
cient tact to work smoothly with the teaching 
stafiT and sufficient understanding of the needs 
and habits of the students to maintam discipline 
with firmness and impartiality Further, we shall 
want ft highly trained at d organised teachingstaET 
to rise to the necessities of the situation and 
combine in themselves in an eminent degree nil 
the qualities which they are expected to impart 
to their pupils 

No modern University would be worthy of the 
name which was not well equipped for research 
in tbe Scieieee, pure and applied This has been 
hitherto tbe weak point of Indian Colleges, which 
are the only teaching bodies within the pale of 
our Universities, but the defect is being remedied 
wherever poosiblo Jf, however, yon have a teach 
log University whose aims include original 
research in Science, you require a fairly high 
standard of elementary scientific and technical 
education, from which the higher branches may he 
fed It would be useless and unprofitable to work 
out tho theory of new processes in tbe Arts or new 
adaptations of existing proceoses, if there is not an 
army of intelligent and well trained artisans to 
exploit the results of the labonvtory ui the work 
shop Here, again, to finish the apex, ycu want 
the base Sfany of the crafts and arts in India 
are »n the han la of Mualims, and the decadence of 


....oc 

teres* for ♦be Mahomedana, Rg it at once deprives 
tacbnica! vkiil of the fruit of its labours and throws 
its poRse«sor3 into unfair competition with ncski))- 

«d workmen Tnas, there Is a progressive decline 
in Art standards and a corresponding debasement 
of public taste It you reduce your 
artisAos to ill paid and deadening tasks 
of roonotonoua dexterity, they cannot compete 
with the inventive and adaptable skill of highly 
trained artisans in a well organised society m 
which education is generally diffused In life 
the ida.8 of the mind and the emotions of the 
hwrt must matenalicein the work of the hands 
can be b«,M,[ul or in.n.rins 

•" W'ranna 

lasa a« icsll ,8 one psreonal.tio b«ani,f„l ,„a 
towards attainment, you must 

■»cckm„th Ibe .n.b,l,o„ to p“' 
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their pait, high or humble, m the advancemenf 
of the commumfcj to which they minister For 
this reason, it is of the utmost importance that 
technical educat'on should bo associated with 
general education, that each may influence and 
fructify the other The proposal put forward 
by H H the Aga Khan and other leaders, for a 
Technical School to be called after Lord 
Minto and to be located in Aligarh is deeerv 
mg of the most eai nest conudeiation of all friends 
of Muslim education 

Th“ poveity of the Indian Mussulmans issome 
times put foiward ns an insuperable obstacle to 
their education and progress I do not make 
much of this argument Poverty is undoubtedly 
a disadvantage, but acting cn men of spirit and 
determination it may be a great tonic If you 
observe caiefuUy, you will find that it is the 
highest and wealthiest classes in a backward 
community who are furthest from the spirit of 
true culture The poor are stimulated by their 
very poverty to put foith their best endeavours, 
and in surmounting obstacles they learn in the 
most eflicienb school ever established— the school 
of expenen«e The most profound philosophy is 
summed up in the proposition that wealth (tho 
word 18 only another form of « well being ) 
consists not so much in the aggregate of 
mateiial good os in the capacity to acquire 
It and utilise it to the best advantage This 
we must learn, and this I look upon as an 
important educational problem The husband 
mg of one’s own individual resources is a 
comparatively simple matter, but the utilisation 
to the best advantage of jubhc fund- funds 
colleaed or bequeathed for a commonorchantable 
object IS a sacie 1 duty that should never he absent 
for » single moment from tho minds of our public 
workers The law of JIahomedan Endowments 
( Wj has claimed a good deal of public ntten. 
tion lately, and I understand that a Bill is being 
drafted to meet the case of family settlements 
I wish joutoaffirmm the most emphatic voice 
at your command that no scheme will be entiielv 
satisfactory to you which does not include pro 

visions for guarding egainst the scandalous wwle 

that goes on at present m connection with public 
educational, and cbantable endowments Ontliia 
iray depend not nnl, the l.fe etrengll, of, our 
endowed fJn.rere.ty, but the ehanee. of uliWu, 
m Its eupiwil tho numerous scsllered inslitulioJi 
uho.e endowments sro r.innnu to u„to lit. 
ra}B of scsttered light for want of a focus 


INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA. 


The Case of the Transvaal Indians. 


The following is the full text of Mr. G A 
Natesan’s speech at tho Congress — 

Mr President, Brother Delegates, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, — 

1 take it that the cheers which you have accord 
ed to me ate an indication, a visible indication of 
the warm, the great, and abiding intemst you take 
111 the cause of our oppressed countrymen in 
South Africa The Resolution that I have been 
aaked lo move luns as follows — 

Tbu Coogress expresses its great adoiiration of tfce 
intense patriotism, courage and self sacriflco of the 
^dians IQ tbs Transvaal— Mahomedan and Hindu, snd 
Zoroastrian and nirislian— wbo, heroically sntfenog 
persecution m tlio interests of their coiiotrymon, arc 
theip peaceful and selfless struggle for 
elementary civil rights against heavy and overwhelmiog 
odds and It urges the Impenal Government to adopt 
a firm and decisive attitude on the question ao as to re* 
move a grwt source of discontent amongst the people 
01 India This Congress begs earnestly to prose open 
the OoTcriiment of India the necessity of prohibiting 
the recruitment of indentured Indian labour for any 
portion o! the South Africa Union, and of dealing with 
the authorities there in thessms manner Inwhic-htbo 
Utter deal With lodieo interests, solong as they adhere 
w me seiash and one-sided policy which they proclaim 
and nracUso and persist in their present course of deny 
log to ills Majesty B Indian subjects their just rights as 
ciUzens of tte Empire This Congress protests against 
the declaration of responsible statesmen in favour of 
flowing the self governing colonies m the British 
Knipiro, to monopolise vast undeveloped temtoncs for 
iw and deems it its duty to point 

o^ that the policy of shutting the door in these tem- 
twes and denying the righU of full British citizenship 
to all ^latio subjects of the British Crown, while preach 
ing and enforcing the opposite policy of the open door 
10 Asia, IS fraught with grave mischief to the Empire 
ano ts as unw ise as it le unrighteous 

Gentlemen, the etory of the BuflVrings of our 
countrymen in South Africa and of the cause for 
wliich they have been struggling for 80 many 
yeare past n one so well known to all of you It 
M neveilhclrss n story which may be narrated by 
a milium tongues and on a million occasions X do 
not prop^e, howovei, on this occasion to detain 
you with anything like a sUtement of their 
tnalsand troiiblts 1 will only content myerlf 
o* ^ countrymen m 

booth Africa have been fighting against a 1 «» 
which classes them with destitutes, with prosii* 
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lutes sud thieves end swindlers 

been protesting sgsinst sUHetiou which 

meivnlr «n 1 mischievjusl) des gned lo brand 
with the bir B» ister oC jnteiiontj, 
of Lord Morley Thej have been refusing fro-n 
Jne vty beginning to subont to a 1eg-aUt.on 
which msrks out ^sistics ss interior 
(Cheer, ) Gentlemen, our countrymen in Sooth 
Atric. who ere pemst.ng '» "I”'"® 

Iswlais liw have every righ to do “J, 

white m.n Iron, any part ot Europe “l''' 

South Africa but our best 

ot our countrymen— cannot enter ^ 

/ under the most hiimili.ti. g conditions Aon are 
awnie gentlemen, that the Transvaal Intons 
have I sen tor years psst roakirg numerous peace 
frrep^e. tllmns io the anthorilie. to rrmov. 

ry%esS'’4.:yr':mUn”. During^^^^ 

have never known ror hear! of 

which any one Indian i- South Africa was 

r.c«,«t of disobej ing even a petty K'” 

They have retused toobey tl . I nr a, da e soBet og 

toiara^S too “iv“r'u".'“ magnihceot 

=0'°' t; Jt‘ IS .mpo»ih'. t» ™ 

torootempl.te, to speak or 

Sooth AtrLo Indi.n question 
overwhelmed with indigii * . i,^ 

'wJo‘^rt‘r:to';t’itr^'thTit;rmf^^^^^^^^^ 

ment had done at an early 

elementary duty toivaid, loom 

lewel 10 the British Crown Bec-iose the Imperial 

Goverunirnt base tron. th. beg., ning 

this affair, thouaiod, of out country meu ... th. 

Traos...! aro to-day ondergoiog '“"f”* 

sufferings almost .ndescr.b.hl. Th. l.oper.al 
Government had opporlnmt, .0 1906 to 

make terms with the Tra. svaa '”7 

u, well when It give them self goieroment A 
latlr "he UoiKB of Commons-ratoer th. 

Csh torhiment-gai. a loa. « 6-" 

pound, and they mold have com. to "™' 

^d told them ■ Look her. yon -hoolt toatoor 
Brill. h India,, sobjrcls wrfl before we »" 

yon any financial help" Imion Act 

kulh Africa self government by the Lnion Act 


®'^“f.t'T:.■t“™l.:%rn:t*u^o'’d: 

'Thirh- 5-‘ ..n 1 

throe foor ye-ars When South Africa was almost 
Solhiog w«h rebellion, when the Boers were 

lootinl ^o«o f„"«S""a:d“hr»d"£”"r,’.S 

Jhclr hveVtl^ew thomselvcB be'i'’ 

r.::.:"^^"d:;Toy“«B=“^ 

Xa'ieeJ ^ g«“”r 

cannot b. conceived Verily, every Indian might 
^.kinth. word, of SirWilham Hiinter 


Diet? 

The orgoment ot the Imperial Government 
that they aropowsiless as against .self SO™™'“| 
rolony is, m my opinion, a ■!“Sr>ceto' 
homitoting confession becau.e it me ins that Gmt 
BriUio tells u. "ft a neighboor-ronyErenchman, 

orOarman.orRnssisnwerato ill ‘I*'' > ‘1"’, J “™ 

willing to draw our sword it ntce^ry , but if our 
South African brother eubjects ivho.re white luen 
were to ill treat y oil we shall not do nny thing but 
we •HaH try i*ll U of pcrtiuitfion This confession 
M most humiliating to the British Empire Ibw j>n 
thwaopect of the question thsk I feel mosb strongly 
I will point out an insUnce of 
and 1 »«ter statesmansbip than this Only two 
leara ago there wss in America a reerudeeceoce 
of racial prejudice There was a cry echoed by 
the yellow press that the Japanese should not 
beallowel there Vreaident Roosevelt made a 
thundering pronouncenei t Ue said that >f 
did not behave themselves properl) be would do 
.11 in bi 9 power to see that the scandal was 
forthwith put an end to Listen to what Firesi 
dent BooeevtU e.aid ill liis message to the Con 
gress in \908 — 

Not only must we treat all nation* fairly, but we must 
treat with lustice and goodinll all immigrants who i»ine 
herounderthe law ^Yhethe^theya^eCatholIOorfto- 
torUnt, Jew or Gentile whether they come from Eng 

land or Germany Bosgia, Japan, or Italy matter* 
nothing All wo have a nght to question is a man s 
condoch If ho is honest and upnght in his dealing* 
with his peighbonr and with the State, then he is en 
titled lo respect and good treatment Especully do we 
need toremerober our doty to the stranger within our 
gates. It IS the sore tesrh of a low cmlisation, a low 
morality to abuse or discnminato against or jn any way 
humiliate such a stranger who has come bere lawfaDy 
and who is eonductittg himself properly To remember 
this is incumbent on every Government oIBcial whether 
ot the nabon or of the several States To shnt theca 
out from the Pubbo Schools is a wicked absurdity, when 
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there arc no first class Colleges m the land, lacladiog 
the UniTersitios and Colleges of California vrluch do 
not gladly welcome Japanese atudenta and on which 
Japanese students do not reflect credit We hare aa 
much to learn from the Japanese as Japan has to learn 
from us , and no nation is lit to teach unless it is also ml 
ling to learn Throughout Japan Americana are well 
treated, and any failure on the part of Americansat home to 
treat the Japanese with a like courtesy and consideration 
IS by just so much a confession of inferiority in oar einh- 
sation It IS unthinkable that we should cQiitiDue a pohey 
under which a giren locality may be allowed to comnit 
a crime against a fricndlr nation, and the United States 
Gorernment limited not to prerentang the commiasion 
of the crime, lut in the last resort, to defending the 
people who hare committed it against the consequences 
of their own wrongdoing 


I will givQ you a much more recent instance end 
point out how a great Biitiab statesman acquit 
ted himself honorably Idaresaj, you remember 
that onlj a few months age there was a great 
uproar m Vancouvnr against the landing of 
Indians there The inhabitants of Vancouver 
tried to raise a hue and cry and cieateJ a storm 
of indignation agunat these people, and Sir 
Wilfred Launer, promptly spoke out 


The men who csnie here now were of the Hind i 
race they were lubjeots of His Majesty the King 
The same eeonomic reasons which militated agaioet 
the Aeiatia labor coming into this country m tbe 
first place, applied to them as well How were 
they to be treated? Were they to be driven 
beck ignominiously and told that they had no right to 
land in this country— a part of the same Empire ? Sir I 
did not conceive formypart that that was the position 
to bo taken towards men who arc members of the same 
Empire and who are entitled to bo treated u British 
subjects as well as we are Could it be said that these 
men were to be turned back and to bo treated with 

eonturaely.or with contempt —these men who though 

they have not tho same color of akin as wo have are 
nritiah subjects, the same as we are and some of them 
Bnt.l,™,rona 

ana of fighting in the British army 

I leave this most unpleasant subject and piss 
on to what IS after all, tn my opimon, a pleasing 
aspect of this moat tia^ic struggle It is tbe 
character anl significance of the great stru-^clo 
Winch Mr Gandhi and his brave comrades in 
South Africa are carrj mg on I cannot easily 
de»K,ribe to you nor am I the person competent to 
describe the sigmCcance of tins greitmovemput m 
South Afiica A most thoughtful Indian, writine 
in thecolum.ia of tbe T^mc» ,/ lerj appro, 
pnately pointed out that tho problem of Indian 
national ty was being bainmeied out in South 
w full of profound 
w|sdom There ,s a wealth of meaning ,t 
which I would ask eieryoneofyou to orrectlv 
comprehend The marvellous heroism that the 


thousands liave displayed there and their self 
denial are almost beyond praise Their struggle 
knows no caste or cieed They are not B A ’s or 
M A 'sofourUnivei allies norAdiocatesofouiHigh 
Courts TheyLnownothingof the liberalism of Lord 
Morley, or the radicalism of John Stuart Mill or 
of the advanced socialism of Lloyd George, and 
yet these men, brave men, poor men, born of the 
people, bred up among tl e peoj le, pursuing their 
peaceful and humble avocitions as barbera, 
trader, as washermen, as hawkers, have shown a 
heroism and a fortitu le which make the proudest 
amongst us blush (Cheers ) What is it that they 
are fighting for ¥ I consider that they are there 
fighting for the honour of India What is tie 
principle at stake ? You all knoiv very well that 
to daj tlie South African Government will give 
them any number of bait! it they will ouly jield 
and surrender the principle tor which tliej 
are fighting tooth and nail to-da} Gentlemen, 
they are men made ot the stuff ot true 
Heroes and real patriot! and thej will on 
no arconnt sell their birthright tor a me<8 
of pottage I have heard it said by men who have 
been deponed, by men who have lealised the full 
force of the elrnggle, that it to day they yield in 
boutfi Africa this question will no doubt come up in 
•one form or other m all the other eolonirs We 
have Indian, i„ Pi,,, have Indian! m Aneli-ilia 
and in other parte of the wond If to day oor 

^untrymen in South Africa ehould yield, thecinse 

honmil T a' “'“u and the name and 

honenrot India willbe imp.iilled It i, for the!. 
Ih-llhey are Bgbting I hare heard itaaid b, many 

beatow a ought upon thi, mailer ■■ 
engaged in a useleaa enterprise anf you aro fight 

ii'g -gainst tremendous odd. " Agaii.at tlu! I 
th^'tu rf’’"*" P"’*"'*' 
wiU ■''’P'"-. ‘I"' •>'') 

Govern^ , '"’a“ 
oim m™ , 

Z ‘ f™'P that the heart of 

^oughtt, ilEnghali people.,, I ,, 

Af “'.“'“‘“'“••vdeneo that atlc, .,| So, ,11. 
hom \vl '"’o '">P‘"g -gamst 

is6omenrfXi*^°'f coroproiribt* ar fliere 

GiTnlinriT T '>0 “P'""' 

S'"!k “‘,,."1“ “hT'T""" "" p" 

who are niiF«, . •"'ve we to counsel people 

ina heroic ^ ""i 

cowardly advTce J 

V to ask them to yield, cr 
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to tell them they ere etru^’gUog m vem 
Therefore, I feel thit not>e of u3 haveenj bnsjne<a 
to advise in thu matter because there are verj few 
ct m pewnt to do 80 -to .d™e p«pl. ^o 
hwB.town by their iiiiiqo. condio^l th»l they 
con give « Ihouemd leesoiis to ne The 

oor'enerehlePreeiJeot pointed oi.l, very rightly. 

Ihetone of the mottoc. of Sir '^i fred U” 

eoe “Hopeoll thing, hot do 

Im.reniindrdofthi. singoluly 

wlen I WAS rtcalling the thought that ou 

countrymen m the Transvaal are 

desperate idds They have not given up their 

oinie in de.inir I tnoir tliet there «re .mong 

S;°de^r.eerwhom.. -re my privilege me.™ 

,n 5Mr.., men ivlio mill .t«nd to ll.eir g«“ 
perieh rether then bnd,e one '"f 
B^ot I mil lut you to remember tin. We Wk 
eftheOiM In Soiilh Afric. •>'7 ‘“h 

Srn.kril nor e.n they even reed .n English 
lmr.Ulloii nf the Bliegeved One > " "‘I 
hevere.li.edthe true ‘i’ ,7^, 

tesehing of Bhegevnn Sri Kruhne Do thy duty 
blltdo not eere .hoot the le.nlt 

I feel I cennot close my speech ivilhnut g 
my hnmble meed of tribute to the 
Jdiromen nho.re ettugghiig ‘’t*"'! 

Alric. I .houtd not forget to jsk you » 
m,"^our tribute to Mr Oeodhl, 

He, breve und unfitly men (cheer.) 7* ^ 

hie oirn eeemple, shoiru os whet e true type 
o pMeiot J I euniiot fnijiet my f"-' 
Mr PoLh, ouly l-r.ntj eight J'™ 7'j 

himself a Jew, belonging »o an oppr^ 
nationality, who has for the last 
least for one year to my knowledge, S‘^ 
time, treble sud 

rb,r:urrnt ..^..,0^1 » 

h„ been reudering os lu the Dous. of JUrf- » » 

i\rr';:rSe"riTrr."sS:^i.« 

' Yo™rh.Th»rd thst irithui the !■« I." 

ds's Isi.beeu propossl. of . eu“r™"^ 

snd esbleelo thst effect hsv. been 

rntt M 

r.g*i“:«^i^.u«Ts;;s;r.uArhe^ 

!r snd 1 u*. It with . solemn »n.e of my r«^ 
sibihty A comptomne ms) be strive s , , 


Will be neompromm after all , 
promise ? When you ask for a full loaf of bread 
thev give you half a loaf It is simply a c.ble 
and we know nothing of tho term* It may 
be t hat we shall never have anything Hut L 
think I nave some idea of this compromise They 
will not be given all that they want Ann a 
creat deal of the battle remains to be fought 
and the soldiers have yet to come and the 

smews of war have yet to be supplied hy us May 

I point out what I consider a roost shameful piece 
ofcondnct onourpart ? Lastyear we gave but one 
lakh of rupees to South Africa ^ o are three 
hundred millions, thirty crores They are only 

A handfutof ourcountrymeo.onlyfifteen thousand 

people struggliif for the honour of India 
with rare heroi«m I know one man at 
least who his himself spent over two lakhs of 
money, I refer to Mi Gandhi (Cheers ) 1 know 
traders and hawkers who have given two hundred 
pound* U It not shameful, a sorry reflection 
on our patriotism that we should have contri 
bnted but one lakh for the whole ol Mitii I 
make bold to appeal toyou, 1 talk deliberately 
and talk in the atmin in which I do, because I 
know a compromise may not be arrived at 
after all Even if thw coropromise be arrived at, 
you must remember there are thousands of 
desolate homes which are to start life fmb, 
thouaanoa of traders and hawkers who have 
acain to begin business and any little sum sent 
to them will enable them to sot up life again 
It IS all very good for us to talk eloquently, but 
we must show that we feel for our countrymen 
by sobscnbiog liberally I cannot forget the 
almost wild and frantic acene on the occasion of 
the last Congress when Babu Surendranath 
Baonerjee made a powerful appeal for fund* 
The CTUS 0 is in as bad need of funds as ever 
I appeal to you to contribute libcmlly and make 
our brethren m South Africa believe that we are 
sincere and genuine in our endeavours to see 
their grievances removed 

Tliere is nnolh’r aspect of the question on 
which I wish to dwell before resuming my seat 
They talk of unre«t in India So many have 
Ulked about it and attributed it to various causes 
In my opinion. Sir, the cause of this unrest lie* 
in two ‘hings Fust, there is a feeling prevalent, 
nghtly or wrongly, ‘hat British rule in India, 
at any rate, British statesmen and administratcis 
do not allow Indiana to grow to ihe full height 
of their manhood ai d that, in matters m which 
the interests cf the Indians and the interests of 
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tl>e Europeans are at conflict-, the Indians Buffer 
I should be sorry if that ilea should get more 
widely circulated, and yet 1 feel that this question 
of the treatment of Indiai s in South Africa 
brings out sharply that aspect of the matter 
Ml Syed Hussain Bilgrami — late of the India 
Council — himself siid that the consequences of 
the ill treatment of Indians in South Africa would 
“prove more dangerous than the unrest lint la a 
significant warning My time is up, buti beg of 
you to r^membei that the proceedings of this 
Congress would be watched with almost un 
precedentei anxiety by our countrymen in South 
Africa The deportees told me that when I tst year 
the cable that the Congress had voted nearly a 
lakh of rupees reached South Africa the authorities 
in South Africa took a most serious view of the 
question I would ask you to make the author! 
ties in South Africa believe that i^e are earnest 
and that we take a most eenoua view of the 
situation In struggling for the honour of India, 
tn fighting foi her good name and self respect, 
Indians in South Africa are at the same tune 
fighting for the honour of England and its fair 
name And I know that until this question is 
aatiefbctonly solved the 8‘ruggle is not going to 
cease (Cheers ) 

Indians In the Transvaal 

At Caxton Hall on November 18, Venerable 
Archdeacon Potter delivered a lecture on “Are 
we working for Brotherhood within the Empire,' 
with special refeienie to British Indians in tho 
Transvaal Mr J H Folak, J P , presided 
Among those present were the Rt Hon Syed 
Ameer All, C I E, Mr K G Guptn, C S I, 
Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree, K 0 I E 

Sir M M Bbownaggree moved, and Mr J B 
Patell seconled, the following Resolution 

That this meeting desires to enter its earnest 
protest against the hsrsh and un British treat 
ment accorded to our Indian fellow subjects in the 
Transvaal Province and urges the immediate 
lepeal of the Anti Asiatic legislation which difle 
rentiatcs unfairly and arbitrarily against one 
section of Ills Majesty's loyal and law abiding 
subjects 

On the motion of Mr Bepin Fa], seconded by 
Mr Maurice, It was further resolved that a copy 
of this Resulution should be forwarded to the 
Prime Minister, the Secretary of State for the 
Coloniee, the Secretary of SUte for India, the 
Governor General of South Afnca, and to Mr 
Gandhi and bis association 


Emigration to Natal 

The Hod Mr Robertson announced at a meet 
mg of the Viceroy’s Council on the 3rd January, 
that a Notification would be published on the let 
April, prohibiting emigration to Natal, with effect 
from the Ist July He said — 

With Your Excellency’s permis.sion I rise to 
make a statement on the subject of indentured 
emigration ro Natal The Council will i*emember 
that in July last a Bill was passed empowering 
the Governor General in Council to discontinue 
emigration to any country to which emigration is 
lawful if he has reason to believe that sufficient 
grounds exist for prohibiting such emigration 
Tbo Governor General in Council had under his 
consideration the question of the discontinuance 
of indentuied emigration to Natal, and he has 
arrived at the decision that emigration to that 
country sLoul 1 no longer be permitted (Applause 
by Indian Members) 

The decision has been taken m view of tbe un 
satisfactory position which has been created by 
tbe divergence between tbe Indians' and the Colo- 
nists standpoints and by the absence of any 
guarantee that Indians will be accepted as pernia 
nent citizens of the South \ African Union after 
tbe expiration of tlieir indentures In all the 
circumstances, tbe Governor General in Council is 
aatisfied that emigration tu^atal should be dis 
continued, as he cannot allow the present unsatis 
factory situation to be perpetuated He therefore 
proposes to publish a Notification on 1st 
April next prohibitirg indentured cmigi*tion tn 
NataUwjth effect from the let July, 1911 

Mr Gokhale, on behalf of Non Official Members, 
811 rerely thanked Government for this announce 
mert He was sure it would give the utmost 
Kitisfaction to all 

The Indian Members again appUuJed 


THE INDIANS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Treated 

•n,I.L Editor, /ndfant^nfon 

tho first extended and autliontatire dcs- 
Colonists of South Africa, tho 
ST.ta European WIow- 

*"*”"«'* The^irst Part 
of a deUiled examination of the disabilitief 

cLijl Orange River 

SrtuJnpl. Southern Rhodesia and tho 

^ArSv^of of Moxambiquo. Part 11. entitled 
of ih.. P dosenbes the tcmble struggle 

an aon«i Transraal and contifnl 

nnmhf! theMopIo of India. To these are added a 
timber of valuable appendices 
^nce Re. I To Sabtenbem of tbs • ReTiew,- As 12 
a A. hatesan &. Co , Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madru 
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FEUDATORY INDIA 

Betiremeot of Of&cials in Kapurthala 

Dewan Baliadur Bliagawan Dns, Mr 0 S 
Elnosp, Khan Bahadhur Oolonel Afgar All, 
Dewnn Jagan Nath, Lala Shiv Karajan and 
Doctor Jagan Nath, have retired from tl o service 
of the Kapurthala State 

The Gwalior Chamber of Commerce 

The Gwahor Chamber of Commerce consists of 
60 members an 1 has been lately organized Gieat 
hopes are entertained of the benefits that must 
accvwft to the trade of this enormous estate, «1 ich 
has hitherto had no lepresentative voice for its 
protection and advancement Lashkar the present 
capital of the State, is not at piesent a commercial 
town , as the name implies it was founded by the 
camp followers of the earlj Mihaiajas, and the 
Bankers and tradesmen have depended entirely 
on the profits they derived by supplying the 
requirements of ths State The present ruler bss 
eyetezsAtJcehy pheed ev^r^ department r>f the 
State i» order on Western principle*, and is able 
to secure what he wants from the most economical 
sources and of the best qualify, and hence the 
business of these cud lie men is entirely gone, 
and it could not have been worth much le«s than 
Rs 10,00,000 per annum These men who have 
absolutely no expeitence of trade in general moan 
helplessly about tk estate of affurs end have hither 
to m#Ae no eSott to wpen tTaio Telatmtis witt* tV»a 
rest of the world as other* do As far as we can 
see it is not the want of money but experience in 
doing bn<ine-'a *hat keeps the tradesmen of the 
city of I,fl«hk«r from beirgaetire traders 

There is no want of coronioditie*, wheit, cotton, 
oi) seed n abundance wuh railways ruoing to the 
four point* of the compass 

There are, however, many other large towns in 
the SlAto which are m a prosperous ccndilion, and 
the Chamber of Coimnerce will be a great boon to 
them in representing their wants and suggesting 
improvements and new lines of trade 
10 


The Gondal State 

The report of the adwimstmtion of Gondal 
IS 4 record of progress all round and gives a care 
ful And well written account of the adnunistration 
in its different branches The mosk noteworthy 
event during the year under rei lew was the com 
pletion of 25 years of beneficent rule of His High 
neaiv the Tbakor Ssheb and the Silver Jubilee 
was celebrated amidst a round of rejoicings and 
manifestatioi of loyalty of His Highness s subjects 
A very useful Jubilee memorial in the shape of an 
institiita called the Bhagavat SingluSilver Jubilee 
Institute WAS decided upon aid ths foundation 
atone was laid by His Fxcellenct Sii George 
Clarke The Institute is estimated to cost a lakh, 
of which Bs 75 000 has been already subscrib 
«d It will serve the purpose of a Town Hall 
wlere public lectures may be delivered for the 
benefit of His Highness a subjects, and it is hoped 
that It will also be used as a museum of local pro- 
ducte The bilver Jubilee was not an o casion 
for mere festivities and rejoicings, as may be seen 
for the announcements made by the GatiUe f'xtra 
ordinary of the Durbar tagued on the occasion 
The following aonouDceoieots were made — 

(1) All persons trading is the State will get 
tbe benefit vf the abolition of customs duties from 
tbecommepcement of this month (2) Each 
member of His Highness’ fan ily to receive a 
present of Be 5000 (3) Bhayats and Molgrasias 
to be freed from the payment of debts due to 
tbe Slate, of a date prior to Simvat 1900, about 
whieh no special order has kieeii passed (4) 
State servants to be given increments to their 
stimaS' (fij All Kheratis and Dtarzaida holder* 
^chanty gnntee*) to be given a present of one 
month 8 allowance (7) CuUivatorato be remitted 
the Yighoti (lend revenue assessment) instalment 
due in January 1910 (8) Pii oters to be given 

arednction of one twenty fifth of the teim of 
impnsonnient The period of life imprisonment 
to be counted as one of 25 years (9) For the 
enconngement of higher education among the 
enhjectsanuuiherof annual prizes to l>e established 
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INDUSTRIAL AND CDAIMERCIAL SECTION. 

Small Industries in India 

The following is nn extract from the raliuble 
adlresa delivered by Mr R N Mukerjee aa the 
President of the Industrial Conference held recent 
ly at Allahabad — Several email industries have 
been started during recent years, in different 
parts of India, with, in most cases, but indifferent 
success We should, therefore, try to trace the 
causes of failure In the present condition of 
our country, we should recognize that to develope 
any industry successfully, we must have, first 
and foremost, expert knowledge as well as men of 
undoubte ] piactial experience in the particular 
industry winch we desire to establish From 
Bengal, students have been sent abroad to E irope 
and America, at public expense to acquire scientific 
knowledge Some of the students have returned, 
and, doubtless, have acquired a fair knowledge of 
wbat they were sent to learn but they must 
necessarily lackthat practical training and capacity 
for management, that comes only with long expert* 
once and is so necessaty for men wno hope to be 
come pioneers of new industries None of these 
etudents, so far as I am aware, has enown any 
capacity for taking charge of, or efSciently manag 
mg, any large industrial concern Nor do they 
get any opportunity, prior to being pent abroad, 
to acquire eufilciert technical knowledge here 
that they might asceitam for themselves, whether 
they have any liking for, or aphtude in, 
the particular line in which they are to 
become experts It has happened that some of 
these young men, on returning to their countiy, 
have taken up an altogether different profession 
fiom that to leam which, they were sent abroad 
and the public money expended on their 
training has therefore been wasted If we are 
really serious m our desire to give an impetus 
to the development of our industries, we should 
press for the establishment in some central 


|Mrt of India of a well equipped Technical College 
fitted with proper workshops and up to date 
laboratories Studeitsfrom the existing technical 
schools, now established in different parts 
of India should, if they so desire, aftei complet 
mg their course, be admitted into the Central 
Technical College This, I do not think, would 
clash in any way with tlie Tata Institute, which 
if 1 am not mistaken, is intended for onginal 
research 

A Central Technical College 

With the establishment of a Central 
Technical College, students for the Uni 
versities — , (tho«e, for example, who take 
the B So degree) would be afforded an 
opportunity of continuing further their 
scientific education and of acquiring practical 
knowledge in this college To establish such a 
college would mean a large outlay of money, and I 
think that Una Conference should without delay 
approach the Government of India with a draft 
scheme The existing technioal schools should be 
placed in a position to offer suitable scholarships 
to Bucceasful and deserving candidates, who may 
be deairous of continuing their scientific studies 
in this proposed Central College Government 
scholarships whah are now offered yearly for the 
acquisition of technical knowledge abroad, could 
with advantage be diverted to this purpose and 
to granting scholarships from the Central College 
for the purpose of gaming further experience by 
a course of, say two years, m Fngland or many 
other foreign country 

Ap.rt from th« floubtful remll of eending our 
jourp untrained elud.nte to foreign countnee m 
a DOIT done to acquire technioiil Inoitledge, there 
•re grave dingers it the pi-esont time, both 
personal and politic, in eendii g a large number nf 
etudentn abrmd, selected in a more or less 
hapharird fashion, and the Government of 
India ivonld, pethips, be prepared senonslj 
to consider this point ohe„ deciding as 
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to the nrce^ity of esSahiMhiog a irell 
equipped Technicit} College iq India Tlttx, gentle 
mot.,ia only nrough outline of the scheme Details 
would have to be cirefuily worked out, if the 
general idea la approved No private induidual, 
or association, I am afrai 1, would bo able to coD' 
trol or manage such a technical college or to carry 
out the scheme m its entirety The Oonlerence 
should, therefore, as I have said before, repretsent 
tbe matter to the Govenimet I of India and press 
for the establishment, aa early as possible, of a 
Central Technical GoUege, on the same lines aa 
those now established at Birmingham, Maochee'er, 
Leeds and other places 

In the meantime, however we must not neglect 
to take advantage of the central feeling that 
something should be dons towards industrial 
development anu I would suggest to our earnest 
workers that they should not hesitate to engage 
foreign experts for the preseat an<l do away with 
the vain prejudices of a narrow mfoded ' Swadeshi,” 
which mistakenty advocates the employment of 
Indians only, to the exetusi m of foroigoere 
Capital foT Indian Induatnes 

The next problem to be coosidered is 
the raising of capital Ilaung obtained a 
reliable expert and eaUblisbed coifidence 
in the public mind, our next difficulty » the 
finding of the necessary capital This, indeed, is 
a difficult problem— private enterprise m ttie 
country is only in its infancy, and therefore com 
panies with a really sound and promising f utoro 
often fall to attract Cipitnl Indian capital, 
gentlemen, is proverbially ehy and unerterpiiaing 
but this 1 ascribe largely to a want of industrial 
and commercial knowledge on tho part of Indian 
capitalists and a consequent failure to realise the 
potentialities of tho various schemes placed before 
them, coupled with a disinclination to depart from 
those tune honoured motboda of investing nod 
lending money, which have been in force for so 
many centuries, and, in many instances, bnog in 


* return which can only la considered as usury 
India, genemlly speaking ts a poor country, that 
K to say, tiie majority of the population are poor 
liui there is wealth iii India, and tbe possessors 
of it could, with but a fractional part of their 
aioaaced wealth, not only develop many of the in 
dustnea, that are dormant to day, but make 
India mdustnally equal to any other country in 
the world 

There must always be a certain amount of risk 
and uncertainty involved in the early stages of 
the new class of industry, and it is the wai t of 
knowledge, referred to before, which prevents 
Indian capibilisu from correctly estimating what 
tboM nsks are, as against tho bifher return on 
their capita) which induetrisl courerns usually 
give ha new industry so any country, and 
parficuiarly in India, can be sure of such 6ucce<is 
as to shew a remunerative return from their very 
inception Unles*, therefore, our capitalists could 
be a'sured of at least Zi to 4 per cent laterest on 
their outlay, it is sot likely that they wilt help in 
tbe promotion and financing of euch companies, 
The Oowmment cannot be expected to guarantee 
a minimum return, even for a short period of 
years, and it would not be for tbe ultimate good 
of the industry itself to be dry nursed to this 
extent, but in a country, mdustnally new, as 
India IS a certain smourt of dry nursing has to 
be doi 0 aud a great deal more could be done m 
this direction, by granting bounties, or even by 
preferential duties 

The must convenient method of cstabliehirg and 
working Urge industrial concerns is undoubtedly 
that of the Joint Stock Company whereby the 
investors liability is limited to tbe amount subs 
cnbed The Act, however, regulating such enter 
prises in this country is far from perfect and 
should be brought mere into luewitii the new 
English Act of 1008, witt such modifications aa 
the different conditions existing m (his country, 
maysoggent It should give ample protection to 
the sharehetdera without being so stringent as to 
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and tl.e pMple, I nm afraul, we shall n«verget a 
satisfactory solution The question of Protection 
IS, 1 admit, a complicated and serious one and it 
13 with a great deal of hesitation and diffidence 
that I refer to it at all, but it is a question that 
should bo most carefully considered, as otherwise 
to do good to some of our industries we 
niay court disaster m other branches 
of commerce I would suggest that the 

Government should be spproaebed and ashed to 
appointa Joint Commission of officials andcommer 
cial men to discii«a and decile in wbat parti 
cular form Protection would be most beneficial to 
India Tins point should be definitely de«<iod 
before we actually apply for any protective legis 
lation I thinV it is icnparative on our leaders to 
fcive this question their first consideration and if 
wo are successful in secuiiag a mse f »rm of Protcc 
tins I am sure the country# industrul develop 
oient will receive a great impefus 

The Use of Foreign Capital 

We often see articles m I idian news 
papers, or bear spc-eel.es from public platform^, 
cond.mn.ng th. ot tore.sr (English 

capital for the development of Indian loduatiies) 
But, I am afraid, those who hold euchvieirsdo 
not’senously consider the question in all its 
aspects Apart from the fact that foreign <npiUl 
is only attracted by signs of peace and prosperity, 
and that we know that foreign capital is welcoroo 

many other vountry for the development of her 
industries an imporUnt consi l-ration for os in 

India arises from the fact that for our own good 
It IS wise to albw BiUlsh capitalisU to interest 
thcm^lvce m our industries and thus take an 
actne part m their de%elopmcnt That industrial 
enterprise can be successful m lodw is amply 
proved by the many large and thriving mdustnea, 
representing millions of capital n hrh already ex«t 

audit, sarepmachtousasapeople, that praclii-ally 

the whole of these, with the exception of - 
certain number on the Rombay side, have been 


finance 1 and developed by English capital and 
ene^y It is true that when these industries 
were first started, our countrymen had little 
interest in, or knowledge of, such enterprises but 
that Attitude is rapidly changing, and it should 
be our aim and endeavour to emulate the example 
set us by our English fellow subjects and to join 
with them in the industrial development of 
India Our succees in this direction lies m 
creating for them a personal interest m our 

concerns as without their help, cooperation and 

guidance. It is doubtful if we should succeed, 
either in our industries or in securing such form 
of protection as will solidly establish such Indus 
tries 

Most of my reroirU up to the present apply 
to large concern*, requiring considerable capital 
But wa must not lose sight of the smaller 
Industrie*, such as tanning, dyeing, soap 
and match making and sugar rosnufacturing 
concerns which only require a capital rang 
mg from R« 60 000 to two lakhs These have 
of late got an impetus from the Swadeehi 
movement, inaugumteo 8 or 4 y^ars ago But 
for want of practical support on the part of men 
of our middle chsses thirse concerns are not tbnv 
ing as much as we could wi«h Theie is no lack 
( f so called entl usi*ism, but I may be pardoned, if 
I say it is only lip enthusiasm on the part of many 
of our countrymen There are many who are loud 
in their praisea of Swadesbism and the revival of 
Indian industries but their patriotism is not 
equal to the practical tast of assisting in the 
fi am.e of euch erterprises Amongst the most 
prosperous of our middle class men are those of 
the legal profession and members of that profes 
eion, owing to their higher and better education 
are the natural leaders of the middle classes 
They represent us in Council*, m Municipalities, m 
short, in all public bodies If these gei tlemen, 
who are so ready in offenng suggestions for the 
encouragement of Indian industries, would each 
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The Improvement of Indian Agriculture 


The folbwing la en extract from Mr H N 
Mukerjea’a Induatnal Conference Address — Two 
thirds of the population of India are directly 
dependent on agriculture Both the Govern 
ment of India and the Local Governments are 
making serious cfTorU for the improvement 
of agriculture, according to recent scientific 
methods As we are all aware, a splendidly 
equipped scientific college has been ealablisbed at 
Pusa under the Government of India Local 
Governments have also provided provincial 
Bgncutural colleges, with a home farm attached, 
for imparting instruction m improved methods of 
agriculture But I have my misgivings as to the 
amount of direc» good these schemes will achieve, 
,n proportion to the money expsnled by Govern 
ment For want of elementary education amongst 
the cultivators the sons of middle class men, who 

have hitherto been educated to earn a livelihood 

as clerks, etc , are largely admitted into these 
colleges and they will doubtless, in couree of time, 
acquire, a knowledge of agntuUure, according to 
recent scientific methods The question that 
arises, however, is, how will such students, employ 
the knowledge thus ncquired, at enormous 
expense, in actual practical cultivation Through 
out India, c'ultivalion, as a rule, is carried on by 
the cultivators themselves in small lots of from 
3 to 20 acres, according to their means, and the 
number of men in the family These cultivators 
carry on the work according to their own ideas, 
and It is very difficnU— almost insurmonnt 
ably so— to persuade them to adopt any 
new suggestions nr improved meaus, which 
involve extra expenditure a* the beginning 
I also know from tny own personal expsrienco, 


that they are very averse to allow any imnrove- 
mentsor experiments to he carried on in their fields, 
even if they do not bear extra expense The 
students of these agricultural colleges have.gener 
ally speaking, either no land to cultivate or no 
capital to stivrt work, even on a moderate scale 
There IS very little land, suitable for the culti- 
vation, which IS not already cultivated, except 
jungle land, which might be cleared, or such 
places as the Sundsrbans Few of our landed 
Anstocrata or Zamindare have large areas in their 
Khaa possession, which they would be willing to 
place at the service of these students to expen 
ment with The only satisfactory solution seems 
to be the elementary educstion of therjots, to 
enable them to appreciate the advantages they 
would derive by adopting improved methods of 
egncultoie, and by joining together m small 
groups to utilise the services and advice of the 
students who graduate from the egncutural col 
leges I emnotan advocate of compulsory education 
at this stage This is impracticable for 
many reasons, but there is no doubt that 
without the extensive spread of primary eduea 
tioo amongst the illiterate clasess, both 
artisan and cultivator, there is very little hope 
of any real improvement or advancement in either 
small industries or agriculture 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA — 
By Seediek R. Sayani With an introduction by Sir 
Vitsldos Damodar Tbackersey Tbe book contains a 
great deal of uicful and vatuabie iaformation regard- 
ing the present state and future possib litiea of the 
pnneipal cultivated crops of India Price He 1 To 
Suheenbora of the “Indian Review, As 12 
INDUSTRIAL INDIA —By Qlyn Barlow, Principal, 
Victoria College, Paighat Contexts —1 Patriotism 
in TVade 2 Co Operation 3 Industnsl Exhibitions 6 
4 The Inquinng Mind 6. Investigation Indian Artj 
7 Indian Stores, 8 India t Customers, 9 Turning 
the Corner 10 Conclusion Prico Re 1^ To Subscrl- 
ben of tbe “ Review," Re. 1 

O A NsteianftCo,.SusliuriaBCbtttl Sued Uadras, 
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Sugar Cane Gulivation in Bombay 

The following press note lias been issued by the 
Bombay Goven ment — 

The question of improving the condition 
of the sugar r^ne cultivatois on lund^ irngated 
by the Nira Oanal ni the Puratidliar Bhimthsdi 
and Indapur Talukas i f the Poona D strict baa 
been under the consideration of Government 
for some time past The cultivation of Bugar 
cane is costly, pub pays well when the col 
tivator has at hts command capital BufiScienttn 
permit of proper manuring ard careful 
culture It was represented to Government that 
the cultivators on the Nira Canal had tn depend 
entirely for the financii g of their crops on the local 
latlart who frequently obtainel tho bulk of their 
cnptal from distant parts at faiily high rates of 
interest, endcl arged in their turn elill higher rates 
The euUivatora «•« also depotiden* on theeoriars 
not only for their supplies of oil cake msnore for 
which high peieea were charged, but also for the 
disposal of tne [agri, on the sale of wlichtbey 
were charged heavy brokerage fees The system 
under which their indivstry was financed was thus 
an expensive one for the ciiltivntora hot lees 
important however was the handicap impoeed by 
the limited amount of capital at the commanl of 
the local earlnrf anl the difficulty of obtaining 
the loans at the proper st^sfons Instead of making 
hm laomo profits tho cultivators were ronsrlercd 
to bolabounng under a double d sadvantego and 
Itwing their proper si are of the return for ll eir 
skill and energy Tho only solution of the«* 
difTcuUica was the proMMon cf mtido capital at 
mo-lerate rates of interest Government dec Jed 
to crake an expanment for tl e pnrprtse of demon 
strain g how far tie business of Cnancing lie 
sugar cane cultivators on an exlen*ive scale 
would be profitable for a pnvale joint stock 
or other banking confvrn or might justifv 0 e 
c*iabli«hirent of an invMtulion like the Agn 
cultural Bark cf Egypt, cf which the inception 


was preceded by a similar expeiimei t, and to what 
extent the cultivators would benefit by providing 
them with sufhciont capital at the proper times 
and on rensonablo term® and by promotii g tho 
prompt conversion uf then pioduco into caah 
Accordingly, it was arranged to make advances 
under the Agncultiiiists Loans Act at 9 per cent 
interest to the extent of Rs 2,00,000, nfterwaids 
increased t) Ila 2,50,000, and an officer was placed 
on Bpocial duty for the purpose of carry itg out the 
experiment An es-ientisl part of the scheme was 
that tho recovery of tho loan and interest waa to 
he ensured by the Special Officer tikir g delivery of 
the jagri snd selling it cm I eh ilf of tho cultivators 
Tho average outturn of ja^ri per acre was psti 
iiatol to bo vvoith R® 500 to Ra GOO ifnd on this 
Imsia it was froposel to fcrant advances net 
exceedii g lla 450 per acre and & total of Rs 4,000 
intbccisoof any one cultivator The advances 
were to be made either in cash or in oil cake manure 
orn both forma and at hucli times &H the advances 
were absolutely required The loan and intorcet 
were to be repaid out of the sale proceeds of tho 
jsgri handed over to the Special Officer for «a!e on 
account of the cultivators to whom all surplus pio 
cecsls were to b«* repaid Special rultw weio drawn 
up end It was calculate 1 tiat tho experimental 
eel erne would pay all expenses and result m ® 
return of Tl 2 per cent on the amount of tegai 
advanced The eipeninei t was staitel at tho 
end of 1?07 These facta ere publivl el wRh 
tho oljtct of inviting pul he discussion on the 
question of devi'ing mcm-urea for continuing tho 
work wJ icb Government have btgun and of 
exparling it in accordatce nilh tie require 
menta of this important industry The question 
of Ending a euital sgM cy to take over tho 
work which Is being camr 1 on under tl o echeoio 
M erpaging tl e slier tne crnsidepalion of Govern 
nwl In the nrantime tbe jre*u-rt operations 
will ba coni Dued, eo tl at tie go -1 results si 
ready o' tailed tnav V<e kept up un^il a deej^ioo 
0*1 the point las I'eer read ed 
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BcDartmcutnl IRevtcws nuO moteo 
literary. 

ecBsiDisKD JorB>ii.isu 

Tlw understands that Rai Norendm 

Nath hen Bihadur will shortly starta ve.oacuUr 
weekly newspaper winch will follow the political 
opinion of the hidiau Mxrrcr Tl.e Bengal 
Cr-ivernoient, it is said, will subccnbe to 25,000 
copies of the paper The Riinual subocripUon wiH 
be Rs 2 8 and thus the Govcrntnent will have to 
pay Bs 02,000 per annum Already three 
months’ suh-enption amounting t« Rs 15,625 
nas been pud to the Rai Bahadur in adyance The 
Oovemment of Bengal will circulate the paper 
among all schools, courts and officers in the province 
Tie(.ovnnmenl subscription will be for three 
jrir>rir the present, but if the Rsi Bahadur 
cea«es to be the Editor, the '.Government would 
di continue their eubs-nption 

Tne wiuotsiB tmens 
‘ ibe Pnvu Utters of the Marciuess of 
Dillon..^, «h« « '’icroy o( h... 

in e>it,-lbj J 0 ^ have a 

' “ Hon mia a Ooreraor G«a,i-il ever have a 

ti „al he one. aroL " Voa may be eaay and 
eompaiiiatiable mtb ihe t.a Jon choose to 
.oleol-bnt them yea are the Lori Sah.b 
lUhaodot alaa,s-lh« gold™ .mage «h.cb Lih 
bocbadn.C.c, tha King.aat up I d”"' 

deny, tl.eretote, .bat I detail the coonley and 
many o' -h. p-opl, in it I don't peool.in, .1 
but I don t dniiot that my doc< not cinceal 

It from Iboao 1 have to deal *.th A. a pabho 

command ,t la lb. noblest i.i -be aorld I 

dontcit. aloknoiia that I bale tb. co.ccrn, 
bit don't lot mj aitobsar lb. blame <■' '* 

The l.ll. a at. ' 

mibons... ollMtri.n'1, to,ibo»'b..«.donon. 

o„i.s.o„ " I k..p >ou a. a aaf.ly calv. lhn.ogh 
„bmb I hav. a fghl to blo« olt Ming, abrt 
I Clin espre'»s to no one in India hut my vnfe 


TDE LATE SniSllIB LUMAR onOSE 

llr A. J Fraser Blair wntes in the iTmpirtf 

Few Europeins who have come to India during 
tha last 20 j ears ever saw that remarkable map, 
Sbishir Kumar Chose, founder of the Amnia 
Ba-nr Palnka, who pissed away jesterday at the 
age of 71 Shisbir Bahu woiked pretty nearly to 
the last, but he had been a confirmed invalid for 
many yeare, and had retired altogether from public 
life Upon the few people who came in contact with 
him, however, he always made an ineffaceable 
impression Uisface, clean shave and ascetic, 
with Its crown of thick white hair, was stamped 
with the “peace which pa-wth all understanding 
Tie looked like a medueval saint, and his smile 
was a benediction Ue took a keen and lively 
interoat in current aOnirs, especially upon the 
political and ecinomic side, and it is net Jiflicult 
to gwa«8 the source from whuh the shrewd and 
aomoxvhac cynical comirents of the Iw'rifn ^asor 
latrtka drew their inspiration A contemporary 
t-laims for him that be was the father of technical 
educfttim in Bengal, and he was at all times a 
fearless and daroagu g critic of the administration 
But It may truly be said that his journalistic 
career was fir him a mere side iwiia His real 
interests lay in spiritual things His book "Lord 
Oaurangfl, or Salvation for all," is undoubtedly 
ore of the most reroaiknble books which ever saw 
the light in India, as it is certainly the most fas* 
cinating etn ly ever given to the world of the 
great Chaitanya He was a convince’ spiritua 
list, an 1 to the day of his death edited a spiritual 
magastne AUngetherho was much more taken 
up with the next life thar with this one The 
adoration with which he was regarded by the 
members of hia fiunily, parliculnrly by hia 
youngei hroiher, Hoti Bt«bu, one of the moat 
cynical and peasimiatic journalists in India was 
the most eloquent tribute to his worth. 
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EDtJGATXQK TN the NATIVE BTATE3 

Mr B De, I 0 S, who has just retired 
from Ihe service after a lorg incumbency of the 
magistracy of Hooghly, has ar intereating article 
in the Modern Ii*vuu) comparing the cduca 
tional pj stems in H)derab»d, Mysore and Baroda 
Ooniparing their size and population first of all, 
ha shows that Hyderabad is about three times as 
big as Mysore and has a population more than 
twice as large llaroda is only ore tenth aa 
extensive as Hyderabad, and its population is lees 
than one fifth that of the premier State This 
tuinpai IS in becomes all the more striking when 
we examine the educational facilities provided in 
each State Hyderabad with a population of more 
than 11 millions has fewer than 700 schools 
Mysore with a population of 5 millions has nearly 
9,400 BchooU Baroda with a population of two 
millmns has nearly 1, 300 schools These figures 
speak fir themselves, but they do not stand alone 
Mr l)e informs us that he found it very difficult 
to obtain aiy information about educational 
matteis in Hyderabad 

The last report which 'ippcars to have seer 
the light of day was for the five years 1308 — 12 
Fash, corresponding with the period from the 7lh 
October, 1898 to the 6th October, 1903 This 
report was presented to H U The Hizam in June, 
1907 , and was published some time during that 
year The writer states with a certain amoui tof 
naivete that groat delay and difficulty were ex 
perieiiced in obtaining from the rariaua ofSow the 
necessaii mateiials in regaid to a period which 
begin to run seven yeai-s or more previous to the 
writing of the report He does not, however, 
voucl «.if« any reason why the preparation of the 
report was not begun earlier, or why materials for 
aUtev period, which would appear In have been 
more easily obtainable, and which would 


undoubtedly have proved more irteresting and 
useful to the general public were not collected 
It is interesting to note that some statistics were 
ready only just before the presentation of the 
report, and the ecclesiastical department, it is 
said, romained recalcitrant to the last and sub 
mitted no returns at all 

In Mysore and Baroda, on the contrary, 
letunia are prepared and publi^hel with the 
utmost regularity As these States make no bones 
about taking the ptess into their confidence the 
newspapers ate able to note and record 
the steady pr gress that is being made 

from year to year One wonders how 
this dilfmnco has arisen between the procedure 
of the three states Is because Hyderabad is 
Mai omedan and the other two are Hindoo states ? 
Possibly, but there IS one feature in the Mysore 
reporte which discounts any such theory, and that 
IS that “ compared with the papulation of the res 
pettive cooimuuitiea, the percentage of pupils of 
both sexes was 2 27 mtbe case of Hmdocps, but tt 
was C 70 in the case of Malioniedar s, which shows 
that in Mysore at least, contrary to what is to be 
found in most o*hei pirts of India, the Musal 
mans are far in advance of the Hm loos m point 
of education '* 

PRIUART EDUCATIOV IN IVDIA 

The following contmumque is issued by the 
Education Depaitment — Toe Oonfereico of 
Duectora of Public losirULtiOM which waa to have 
met at Aliahaha I m December last, but ivas tli»*D 
postpone 1, will, It is hoped, afsemblo at that place 
on the 13th February The Conference will be 
an II forms] one The most important work before 
it 19 Id clear the ground bv some preliminary dis 
cussion for the preparation of plans to finance 
schemes for the improvement and extension of 
primary educution Mr Cokhale and one of 
two other gentlemen interested in education will 
be invited to attend 
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THE tSDrAV DIVORCE LAW 
Mr Ameer Ab evidence before the Hojrn) 
Cumniusion on Divorce and Matrimonial oanaea 
and made a number of important suggeetions tn 
relation to ludiau divoi'ce He expressed bia dis 
approval of llie provision of tbe Indian Act of 
18C9, relating to ChristtaQ tnarriagee, order 
which tbe jurisdiction of the Indian courts is 
confined to cases in which the msrriige was 
solemmzod m India He saw no reason whj, if 
both fiU'band and wife were residiog tn India and 
the ofTence alleged had been ccmmitted there the 
mere fact that tho marriage was solemosel in 
Engl «nd should deprive the Indian courts of the 
junsdiction to grant relief There was no Kings 
Proctor in India, but under the Act it was open 
to ‘any person* to ahow cause why a decree nm 
should not be made absolute by reason of collusion 
or «! the withholding of material fxcts Tins pro 
vision appeared to him less cambersoma and less 
expensive than the English procedure It was not 
abused, as the risk of hating to pay cost kept un 
necessary futervetilion within bounds The right 
hon gentleman, after alluding to eome fi-aturcoof 
the Mussulman law of divorce as being in advance 
of English law and the Indian Act, said that tbe 
proceedings under tlio Indian law weie not cwtly 
and placed the help of tbe courts within ihe tench 
of the poorer classes The district courts had 
juriadiction, but decrees and oidersmsdeb} them 
were subject to confirmation bj the High Court 
He made the import ml suggestion that iii the 
case of fmeigncrs applying for a certificate of 
marrisge before the Ilegistrar jn tliw country, the 
application should be adjoiirnel, wiy, for two 
months, so that it might i>e duly tioCified and 
advertised in his native place An arrangement 
of this sort would go fir to prevent the unhapp) 
maiTiagea sometimes contracted more oi fees 
secretly by Indian studentsin this country, without 
the knowledge of their frien U m India, and after 
misreprcsenlAlioDs astolVeir posilion, pfO«pecte, 
and family life 


TOLlCE AVD FVtLlO JISBTISGS 
Formerly the police were seldom m evidence in 
public meetings, but within tbe last few jeara, 
vaiious enartmenta have been enforced under 
which police officers are now required to attend 
public meetings to take notes of proceodi’igs and 
for venous other purposes The preservation of 
order at such assemblies, no doubt, falls within 
the legitimate scope of police duties, but while the 
policy of non interference is generally followed in 
EoglRnd and elsewhere, the police lo India can, 
under certain circumstances, row interfeie even 
when there is no apprehension of a breach of tbe 
peace It is not our present purpose to enumeiate 
these special circumstances, but we shall draw the 
reader's attention to the powers of tbe police in 
England with reference to this question Some 
tune ago, a Coromittee was appointed in England 
to consider tbe duties of the police at public meet ^ 
mgs and w« aie informed by the J'litltce o/ lAs 
/*«ace thatthe Committee arrived at the cot (.fusion 
that “for themselves they preferred the policy of i 
nc»i interference with ordinary political meetings 
allhoHgh tney recngniaed that on siceptioual 
occasions it might become necessary to station 
police insiJe a meeting for the purpose of mafn 
taming order ’ Tho legal position of ihs police at 
such meetings was Ihus enunciated by tho Com 
mittee So far as the police are conuerned the 
legal position js as follows — 

It Is a poJteemans duty to eject trespansera from 

E rirato premiseB gtm private citueo, he mav iliooH 

"c** »n ejeotmg theS 

It rmuDsted to do so Similarly, lo the case of publm 
mectmgs on pome premuee. he may, fcnt need noL 
y out a chairman a directions On the oth» ha«A 


U »• peliMWan • duty ‘ to kwp'the'w®, 
may, and indeed, ought to. Intervene in the^ ea^ nf 
actoJ^h of the peace He m.y arrSUXut*a 
warrant, a person whom he sees coir,™,!! T- L 
breach . and %Ten ,f be ha, not wen 
actually committed, he may arrest wuk^ breach 
person charged b) Motb/r ^th 
such breach, If there are Waeonable CToondi 
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MEDICAL. 

SANATORIA FOR CONSUMPTIVES 
A Government orJer has been issued on 
question of establishing one nr znoib Sanatons 
foi consumptnes in the Madras Piesidency Th^ 
Oommittee appointei to report behove that tho 
mortality from phthisis in India is conaiderahlj 
higher than in England and point out three 
directions in which action should be taken to 
bring the disease under con^iol, namelj (1) 
treatment of coirsiimptivea in well equipped 
institutions and (2) supervision of dwellings or 
homes of such persons In regard to the former 
the Committee recommend {\) that a hospiUl 
primarily for advancid cases of consumption 
should be open in or near Quind) or PalUvarani 
(2) That each district headquarters hospital should 
be provided with small phthisis waidsand (d) for 
the treatment of lees advanced ca«ee tha establish 
ment of a Sanatoria in or near the following 
places — (1) Coimbatore or Dindigul, (2) a site to 
be chosen in Kcrthern Circais, (3} Madannpallem 
Gudlspah District The Government eetimate 
that the initial expenditure would go considerably 
over 3 lakhs and ere not prepared to spend laige 
sums on a special consumptive hospital which thej 
do not think would be largely used Ilaving regard 
to the funds available from public Eubscnptioos 
to the King Edwaid Seventh Memorial and other 
Wise thej consider that the following are the 
measures which call for present adoption (f) Estab- 
lishment of a sat ituniiDi in the soiitliein part 
of Presidency at or near Coimbatore as coi sump- 
tion apja .ra io bo most prevalent m south west 
em districts, (2) Erection of temporary pbthisis 
Wards in a few specially selected district head 
quarter hospitals, (3) prant cf assistance from 
public funds to the sanatorium which vanous mi» 
eionary Ks.»«iee propose to erect fttMadanapaKe 


MCmCAL INSPLCTION OF SCnOOL CHILDREN 
It ja a matter of regret that \eiy little or no 
attention js paid tr this, important subject 
Sanitary authorities in India In England and 
on the Continent m general, closeattention is be 
ing paid to ihis question Di M Cohn in an 
article «i Betlin “ Kim Woch ' of May 30th and 
June itli, tells us how in Germany the medical 
inspection and treatment of school children have 
been carried out for the last ten year* rn 
Charlo^itonhurg, a populoiH suburb of Ber 
Im There the work of tne medical Inspector 
compiises (1) The higienic! bupeivi!>ion of the 
school building and bdioul ioom>., (2j the examiiM 
tion of the children on enteiing the school, 
(3) the supervision if their healtli , and the 
direction cf hygienic measures for the improve 
(Dent of the nee That there is ample room for itn 
provament in the tbove directions ip the esvsting 
eysteiD of educational department no one will deny 
Of course, muth attention is being paid to the 
bettor ventilation of the school buildings, of 
late But improvements in several places have 
vot bvguTi yet even It is not enough to 
look after the improvements of the huiluing 
alone Much attention should be paid to the 
inmates as well We will rarely find peifectly 
healthy children m the srhoola Many of them 
Will be found BufTering from scrofula, rii-kets, 
malarial fevers, ai wmm, etc The defects of 

eye sight or of hearing may not be rare, 
while the diseases of the skin aie too frequent 
Some of the diseases winch the stmlent may he 
auOenfig from may become the source of nn 
epidemic It is the duty of the medical Inspector 
to finl out such cases and adjiot measures to 
rctaely them in tuii<, bofou any of Ihetn aspuine 
a serious form 
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ACTION OF LIOET OS rUNTS 
The action of light on plants has been shown by 
Combes, a French botanist, to vary with its mten 
sitj , as well os with the age and character of the 
plant A strong light favors the development of 

large stores of reserve material, os in the tubers 

of the potato and the root of the beet, and a 
wester light tends instead to promote the growth 
ot vegeUtlve orgina 


The Lancet points out that the same effeots ss 
eunbuniing msj now be produced srtifieully, by 
esposing the shin to the cberaicsl or ultra vioUt 
rajs ol the oleottio light, and lu partlouhr to the 
ra}aofthe guart mercury lamp It follows that 

toomucb importance may be attached to a euoburnt 

face as a sign ot health Thegenuineeunbumtface, 

howe.er, la a sign that ita owner has beeuh.ing lor 
some days at least in ideal conditions of bcaUb, 
exposed to the freab air and the lunahine An 
other conaideralion to be borne in mind is that 
aunburning is Itself a preof of beallb, and tie 

suppose that this would oUo hold good of the 

artificial as well as the natural bronxrop It 
means that the bloo.1 1 . in a healthy conditio... 
and therefore able to supply the pigment which is 

n«ewarv as a protection to the shin in eip»ure 

totho.tr.ng sun or the elect.ic light or quarts 
lamp It has he.u proved that the acl.v, light 
raa, of the sou stiuiolata the formation of Hood 
cell., and have al.o a goml rff.ct upon owpiratmo 
incrwising both the amount of osjgen atarhed 
and of oirboiio act that i.exrreted Aiinuals 
deprired of nouri-hment have died rooner .n th. 
chemically active rajs of the eun than in th. lu 
active, .h.wrplan.t,ou being that ,n th. torn.™ 
the activity of th. vital proesr. being augmented 
the elota of energy was soon used up 


THB ELFCrnOV 

The electron hftving been proven a fundamental 

part of maUer and a constituent of the atom in 

every element, Dr J A Crowther. of Cambridge, 
England, hHH made expenmei ts to analyse the atom, 
and find out how many electrons it contains 'The 
“B” r»j8 of radium, which are simply negative 
electron* moving with such velocity that they 
can pass through quite thick solid material*, were 
selected as a means of analysis These rapidly 
moving eletlron* penetrnte th# atom, and, coming 
into collision with electrons already there, are 
deflected from their original path Every new 
collision causes a new deflection The total de 
flection of the ‘ B ’ particle in its passage through a 
sheet of material can be measured, and this makes 
It possible to c-ilcnlate the number of paiticlss 
with which It has collided By this method, it 
was shown that the hydrogen atom, the lightest 
InowD, contains just three electrons, the number 
10 heavier atoms being proportionally greater 
WUT SKA Pisa CIS IH PRBSH tVATEB 
By means of expeninenU earned on during the 
past summer by U S Bureau of Fisheries, 
Professors Scott and 'White have determined that 
the gills of fishes are permeable to salts The 
experiments consisted in making chemical analyses 
of the blood drawn from a salt wafer fish that 
bad been placed m fresh water, the blood being 
sampled at IT lervals of from thirty to forty five 
minutes Kot only does the blood of the flesh 
become diluted through the absorption of fresh 
water through the gill#, but there is an actual 
loss of salts from the body These re«ult8 are 
in harmony with those obtained by Dr F B 
Summer five years ago, and explain, at least in 
part, the death of salt water fi«h placed in fresh 
water, and ncc verm 
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THE eiKHS U, PATlAtA 

A memonal has boen 6ubmilte<1 to the Mahar j% 
of Patiala on behalf of his Sikh subjeute wherein 
they claim equal treatment with MahomeJans 
and points out the service in various directions 
rendered by them to the State The memonaliala 
observe — “The Government, Imperial as well na 
Provincial, have given almost full practical effect 
to the claims of our Mahooiedan brethren asserted 
in their All India and several Provincial 
Memorials based on the grounds of their 
population, political impoitarce, preceding 
sovereignty, small representation in the 
public service and representative institutions, 
backwardness m education and some other simi 
Iarres8ons,whicballapplytotheca86of the Sikhs of 
the Sikh States with special cogency and validity 
We refram from making any lOMdious compan 
BOOS with Hindu and Mahcmedan States m this 
respect, but beg only to say that taking into eon 
sideration the services, importance, political, bis 
toncal and material, of ea-'h community and apply' 
ing the principle that applies elsewhere, and 
always keeping efficiency of the administration lo 
mind, full and adequate justice should be done to 
the rights and claims of the Sikbs of the 
State 

TnE FIRST INDIAN COUHI8810XEB 
Hewan Bahadur Narendra Nath has the honour 
of being the first Indian appointed ss Com 
missioner of a Division in the Punjab Comment 
ing on It the Advoeatt of Lucknow writes — “Lord 
Dardmge has taken the earliest opportunity to 
show that he really means to a Imini'ter even 
banded justice to all classes of British subjects 
The Punjab Government in making arrangements 
for the vacancy that will be cau*ed by Cilonel 
Pearson proceeding on six months’ leave from 
April next passed over the claims of Dewss 


Bahadur Narendra Nath, Deputy OomraiBSioner 
of Multan, who is one of the ablest officers of 
Punjab Commission Relying on the promises 
made at the time of the creation of the Statutory 
service, Mr Narendra Nath protested against 
his supercession and appealed to the Government 
of India Our tfanks are due to the Government 
of India for sanctioning the appointment of 
Pandit Narendra Nath as Commissioner and to 
the Government of the Punjab for giving him 
the Commissionership of Laliore We congratu 
late Pandit I»arendra Nath, whom we admire for 
his independence and for his breadth of views on 
all public questions on his well earned promo “• 
tion 

SCHOOLS r B THE DEPRESSrD CUSSES 
A ioee»ing of the Sons of India OisJer was 
held at the Oertral Hall at Adyar las*' month 
when Mrs Resant delivered an eloquent address 
to the members of tnat Ordei ard others H H 
Ibe Yuvaraj of Mysore was also present In the 
course of her speech Mrs Besant said — 

The work that that Order was doing was one 
which deseived every encouragement and appro 
bation One line of its work was the starting 
of a coneilerable number of sohools scattered 
nil over India, for the chiloren of the depressed 
classea, where the elder members of the town 
might help and teach them Whereier there 
were schools or colleges olob''ly connected with 
theT S it was found that it was very easy to 
esl&blsh a school for the depressed classes and to 
gather the children near that school or college 
which Wag attended by the Lbildren of the edueat 
ed people The effect i/f that example was ex 
ceedingly eatiefactory Where that was done 
there was the beginning of the spirit, which would 
gradually redeem India, that work ought 
not to be the means of a mere livelihood, but 
should be the duty of the educated classes, being 
the great question of the education of the masses. 
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MADRAS BXECUrnE COITSCIL 
The following announcement was published on 

the 16th J.ninrf —Hu «i« King h«s 

been pleased to approve oE the appointment of the 
Hon ilr V Knshraawamy Ijer to be an 
ordinary member ot the Eaecoti.e Council of the 
Governor of Fort St Geoige, m place of the 
Hon llab.reja Bohbili who bee resigned that 
office His Majesty has also approved of the 
appointment ot Mr P R Sundar, ty.r to be 

Pnisno Judge of the Madras High Ooiitl in ancces 

Bion to Hr Jostlco V Iviisli aaivamy f)er 
In a Fart Si Giorr GikH’ EiMirdimrij 
,-ued Hia Ejcellency the Ooveicor aftei 
notifying the acceptance ot the resignation 
of the Hon the Mahaiaji of B ibbili of his seat 
in hiaEsecntive Oiuncit, aiye that he desires to 
record His Excellency in Councils regret at 
lasing the ni-e counsel and mde experience of the 
Maharaja and to eipre a his high appreciation 
ol the valnablo sccvico which the Maharaja hue 
done to the Stale during hie term ot office 
THI CoVOREsa CREED 

A telegram was sent by tlie prominent gentle 

men ol Pooos, inclnliog the Hon Mr 0 V 

Josh,, Mr N 0 K.lkar, Mr S M P.raojape. 
and nlhBr>,lo Sir M iHiam tVeHeibnrn at Allehn 
bad on Christmas saying ‘all Poona sympithi-es 

with the mainnhjmtol your m, noon, and is mml 

anxious that efforts be m.leli reetore iimty ot 
porpooeandlifetolhelndien Eatioiial Congress 
—the oneeonstitutional organ of India ‘ ‘ Article 
one ot the Constitution, ‘‘the wire continues ‘may 
be lahco a. universally accepted, and formal auh 
scnotioo to It mav be retnine.1 or di.pcn a.1 with 
as may seem fit’ This i. the .pint that » 
reqoired for the country'c canse, and w. h.v, 
no doubt ,t will now prevail ihrooghoot Ibo 
country 


THE ‘AronA'f’ KEVrSPAPER 
In answer to Mr Smha’s question m the 
Viceregal Council aa to whether the attention of 
the Governmont had been drawn to the statement 
appearing in some of the Punjab papers that 
Afghan— n rernaciilar paper published at Pesha 

xTar was in receipt of an annual subsidy from 

the local Administration, the Hon Mr Jenkins, 
in repls and the Local Government Rubsenbed 
for a certain number of copies of this paper 
Mr Sinha May I know how man) copies they 
subscribe for ? 

Mr Jenkina The Government of India have 
no knowledge, but I believe the amount of the 
subsidy i* something like eight hundred rupees 
a year 

INDIA 8 AIMS 

Rei J A Sbarrock spoke at Birmingham — 
The Indian asked for the franchise, for freedom, for 
liberty He granted that the English were as a 
military race 8‘rong, but ho considsred that, 
morally and intellectually, he waa the superior 
We had to treat these Irdians with sympathy and 
kindoean, to give them all the rights we legiti* 
mately coul I, but at the same time to protect all 
those millions of downcast and downtrodden people 
We wanted firmness, justice and sympathy 
combined If he asked what led to the Indian 
Mutiny they would probably say “Greased 
Cartri Igea It ivaa not , it was the weakness of 
ou“ English GeuerHls None of them would 
believe bis regiment was disloyal, and generally 
he was the first to be shot b\ that regiment. It 
was exactly the same IQ our political kingdom If 
our rulers were strong anl firm and just, and 
behaved as Chnstians, then the unrest would soon 
be allayed Naturally a young rising nation, 
b^inmng to feel its feet, went beyond what was 
ligiumate, and the newspapers were constantly 
filled wiih abuse of the English We English 
however, most make allowai ce for these feelings 
in the rising generation, 
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‘goujes jubilee ’or the‘‘1’idian siiRnoR ’ 
The Golden Jubilee of tne /ncfuin Mimtr, 
the well knoivn Calcutta Duly, came off during 
the first week of December, 1010, and wa<t cele 
brated m a brilliant manner Started hb a 
weekly half a century bark when joarnaliam m 
India WR<5 practical') unknown except for some 
Eui-opean ventures in that direction, the Indian 
d/trrtn, after many struggles and trids was 
fiubsequently converted into a Daily and has 
steadily grown in public esteem by the sobriety, 
independence and ‘ sweet reasonableness of its 
views It cannot indeed be said that the 
itxTTor has been a great popular favorite 
But, even when its readers differed most from 
Its views, they felt that the personal integrity 
and honesty of the occupant of the editorial 
chair were unimpeachable It 19 no doubt a rare 
thing that any newspaper should be able to c*U 
brate Its Golden Jubilee but much more so is it 
under the conditions in which the Indian Mirror 
has had to make its way Journalism, rightly 
understood^ is a serious and inspiring vocation 
and ifs traditions have been safe in the keeping of 
so worthy a representative of them as Rai 
Bahadui Karendra Nath Sen 

An address signed by some of the most notable 
personages in Bengal was presented to Ilai 
Bahadur N N Sen, from which wo take the 
following extracts — 

You have always done your best to uphold the 
traditions of honourable journalism You have 
always endeavoured with an earnestness that has 
excited the admirations of friends an I foes alike to 
promote cordiality between the various races in 
Indio, to instil the feeling of loyalty mto the 
neople, to guide the rising generation in paths of 
virtue and morality , and to lead national activities 
into truly beneficent channels 


IRDIAN ZADKIEL’s FORECAST 
Tbo following are B>me of the forecasts made 
by Babii Tsniii Prasad Jyotishi for the year 
1911 — 


Lord Hardinge is a eeveie tempered, intelligent 
and powerful personage lie is hardwoiking and 
of vast experience He is well acquainted with 
administration woik U» like other Viceroys, he 
will be disinclined tocommit himselftonnytfaingm 
a hurry lie likes practical work more than speech 
or theory During his rule, unrest in India will 
cease of itself 

A certiin Indian politician will secure the 
favour ofrojaltyand in In, oH age obtain the 
title of “ Kaja ' 

Two persons of whom nil Ii dm is proud and 
two Bengali gentlemen who have risen to fame 
by dint of merit are likely to die. 

In connection with the Coronation and the 
advent of Royally m India, which will bo brought 
aboitby changes in the position of the stars an 1 


■■eis, several nootis of an unexpected imnu 
be conferred on the country,— like the bringing 
back to life and human shape of the petrified 
Ahalya Chief among the boons are tho solii 
tions of questions regarding important b.und 
aries, the partial redress of the grievance aaaociated 
with the Partition, meiry tmvnrds political 
prisoners, and the adoption of certain measures 
with a view to minimise unrest of vanoiis kinds 
The <r loked way of tho Chinese Pailiament and 
the political policy of Japan will cause anxiety 
to the Eu.opear Powers, and will, i„ time, be the 
source of collision between Buduhism and 
Chriotionity 
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INDIANS, 

MFfiNi) YOUB COU\'Ti!r!l 

Defend yourselves and your country from the invasion of 
trashy low-quality foreign Materials. 

Support the Industry of your Countrymen by purchasing 
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DIARY OF THE MONTH— (conW). 


January 5 H E the Viceroy received a depu 
tation this morning at Government House of tlie 
representatives of the Congress, including Sir 
William Weddcrbuin, Dr Bash Behary Ghoee, 
Messrs Gokhale, M Haque, etc , (Aii account of 
the deputation appears elsewhere in this issue) 
Januaiv C The Dacca conspiracy «Ase com 
mencedat 11 dO A H to day before the Sessions 
Judge, £[i Coutts, in the spacious meetinghall of 
the District Board premises The arrangements 
were perfect, and armed Gurkha ^eltIle8 weie 
placed at every door and corner, and the Pleaders 
and parties in the case were admitud on the Dis 
tnct filegiatrate’s tickets 

The Amir of Bokhara died of kidnsy disease 
It was stated that he had been ill fur a fen dais 
but the illness was kept strictly socre^ He has 
been buried at Kermine 

January 7 A largely attendoil public meeting 
of the people of Bengal was held this aftornom at 
the OalcuUa Town ITall to offer a hearty welcome 
to Sir William Weddetburn The spicious flail 
was literally packed, and on the dais wore seated 
A number of elected membei-sof the ImpennI and 
Local Councils and lenders of Indian Society bir 
William arrived at 4 o’clock excorted bv a dozen 
joung Bengalee volunteers, an I was retetved with 
loud cheers and shouts of “ Banda Mataiam 
Dr Bash Oehaii Qhnse, who was voted to the 
Oheir, read the Address, printed on vellum and 
embroidered with gold fringes, in one corner of 
which were written m gold “Friend of India' 
U was presented in a bamboo casket heavily in 
laid with gold A silver tea ast, with a pictorial 

IlYDnOCELEl DlADETEBf 



SKIN DISEASES 


After eentones of failures and rcre&rchee the remedies 
of the above diseases hare at last been found The 
Specifies have cured deadly diabctea, threatcniogllydro 
cole and obstinate Skin diseases In many cases our 
wonderful remedies ennclasirety prored their powerto 

effect a radical cure. For free booklet apply to 

A CHATTERJEE & CO . (DEPT R) 

lOS 3larh»n IJa-ar Poad. 
TKiKaiiaNS —“REMEDIES" <^ALCUTTA 


representation of the rural scenes of Bengal end 
a map cf India traced on a siltc handkeichief were 
also presented to Sir William 

Jaiiuarv 8 His Inipciinl Highness thi* Crown 
Princa of Geimany amved at Calcutta at 11 40 

A U 

January 9 The second All Imlia Oonveiition 
of Beligioiis commenced t> day The Hon’hle 
Sir George Knox, as Cl airman, made tne opening 
speech, after which the Mahaiajah of Darblnnga 
«r «3 elected Piesirtent and deliveied a long address 
A number of papers were read 

January 10 Beciptocity negotiations have 
opanel between the Oanidinn representatives and 
the State Dr-partme'it 

Ml Seft 11, ex Minister in Sir Wilfrid 
^uiiers Cabinet, speaking at the Canadian Club, 
Montreil, atrorgly opposed reciprocity with tlo 
Unitei States, which he said, would giveforugners 
the ^ntru! of Cmadi’s natural lesourtfs 

Ml Fester Chairman of thn Foieign Affsira 
Oumoiiliee.f ilia House of B«pie«entatives, has 
made a sp eeh stating that he believes that withfn 
Dve jwrs the United States will conclude Treaties 
with Oteat BnUin, Franco and Janin providing 
for arbitration on sll diffeiences whatsoever by the 
permanent Court established at the Ilacue 

January 11 . R e WiUntn Wertderburn arnted 
m Madras by (I a Austrian Lloyd s s Jifwm, 
A number of Indian gentlemen went on 
weluome bir William 
M^lderburn 0 landing, Sir Winii.m.aecompu.i 
edbyMr 0 A Natesan, motored to lie Mala- 
wriremc^^"’ he was accorded a hearty 

"*"*‘ning the citizens of 
acenrf, I <5]|. WjUmn] Wedderdurn apulhc 
reception Dewan Bahadur M Adinarayai tab 
mHdea spH>cli welcoming SirWiIliam Dr Zynala 
tricoVe*’’"' theMuasulmansaccorlcda hearty 

W.n*®* ^ N»teMn entertained Sir 

VHIIiam at breakfast at the D’Angelis’ Ilotil 
Among tho^e present at the breakfast were t 1 e 
lion Mr A 0 C ardew, Chief Secretary to Gov 

SCIENCE VBIlSl/S OPERATION. 

THE PILE DESTHOYEn. 

drop dawn w,th ibe moUca. 
wSen-e Tin. in a rice 
Sr‘?J^ p}„L *““"*’*“ “"dereraedidne Pr^ 

WHITE d Co, fV, TlolIygun£e, CalcutU 



DIAIIY OF Tllr ItONTII— fconW) 

„ot .tiock M M.mjn, D.veclor, o! ‘J * 

Miet Depatlmenl, l.o»c»er, viij, woun-led 

co-lon oi.nutactiiiBf, lep.raenlii.g 

Bpindlea, it '««> dtculed i”"^ or 

ciirloil ot mills beto-em April ma Srpttmli'r. 

S^gliiig «rlui, or 111- or. , 0.1 o! .n.!.v.a«l 

manuf.olorera bimil.t -olio.. 

fu<wed by the New England and other sfccUone 

“S; ArUie'it Club, cou.,.,..„g or c-t™.;.' 

em o! most of th. New tngl ina t .Hon MilU, li«« 

rccoinmenawl Ibe curl.itoonl of me proauetion 

of eotton oloth by 25 perrent was 

J.nuar} 19 Allii.a„ widow re mam.go wa, 

peitomed et S.nU Crur, neer Bombay i^o 

biif groom is Mr N D “•»«. ” *■ “ Si 
n.rrister si law, bolding o responsible poaliia tbo 
oJdosiosl Depsilmeiit of llio Gorernn.ent of 
India Tbo wedding was attended by II H i» 
Gaekwar of Iliroda, Sir Namyan and Lad) 
Chandav-arUr, and many others 

January 20 Mr Gimegie baa gi«en "' "“‘'t 
ten miUtons dollars to Ibe Carnegie Inatllole 
bringing the total up to twenty 6re , 

The 6nt Oibinet Heeling of t be new Pirlia 
ment was held to day Hr A-q«Hli 

T«nnarv 21 Lord Crewe hat decided to appoint 
an ■’wirejie.Hon,.. M Cln.f .Want m 

ftudenu mEoflmf U. ”PP“-"”"'J,;ch« 
0.«hndgrb“ 0e.« *PP<"»''« 

Second Ateistant for three years 


Tamulbari Standard Teas. 

Awanled Medal, and Diplomas of Honou. Iron. Um 
ColoniM and Indum Erh.b.t.on ol IfSC London 
TlalnlerniUonal EahH.Uon of 1SS3 Chicago U S. 
America- tor r.r, good qu.bly .1 the Id mlnsio- 

MdDhjbreEihibition.lOlO 

It It now the Hot Ftrourito with Ino Tc* Jnnkms 
Puhlie 

prlcca Moderate 

For rcU.lt sad whole, ate rstet. 

chetU to tneod, .nd reht.ont inland and ahrosa end 

other pirticulars tpplj to — 

TAMCLBARI STAND ABD TEA OFFICE, 

33, Uamion Hoad CilcuUa 
OR 

Managefi Tamulban Tea Estate, 
LohoQl, P O , Assam 


J^erve Sonic 

AND 

^lood guilder. 

Prof, JAMES’ 

Electro-Tonic Pearls 

ARE roost useful in ctsos of nerrous imptinnent duo to 
otenvork or cTcets of any kind Aslo in Mthmft, nerrous 
mtltdics and menttl duvrettion and whenercr it is 
detired to inereate the nutiition of the nerve cells and 
aUmulite their aetmtf In neurasthenic conditions 
chtracUrised bv Vertigo, oei-ipUl besdache. unsteadi 
ness of KSit or inalnlity for physical or mental efforts 
creat iroproTement attends their use In the premataro 
idhanceofage lo« of sesusl vigour and Insensibility 
attended bv leneral debility the beneflU from their pro- 
tracted use are striking The aysteroatic use of these 
pearls followed by a feeUng of hn«>y»'>«y . 

Ippetite and digestive powers The psllied cheek disap. 
nears the flesh beconiM flriaer, the rauscies lose their 
Uropness the mind and intellect become brighter and 
ncrsoui depresaion vanishes 
READ THESE FVIDKNCES— Mr J C Bntto 
from Ponda (Goa) writes —Prof James' Electro Tome 
Pearls did me more good than at) other nedieines, pills, 
or the most marvellous cleetrie belts that would be pro- 
duced Please aend immediately two bottles more 
C 8 REODl. Ch Itoor wntes —That your bottle of 
Prof James E. T Pearls 1 call them gems, did mo 
immense good, so please aend another big bottle by VP P 
Mr FELIX D COELHO Cela Vista, Calieut, writes — 
I am glad to inform you that your famous Prof 
Jao'es B T Pearls proved a boon in my case, they aro 
pearls as you call them and not piUs Please send 
•Dother tviO bottles by VP P 

hfr a PAUL, Teacher, St. Xavier School, Mandalay, 
writes —I feel much better now, kindly send nio 
another bottle and oblige 

8 StL J ELDER, STT, Nowshers, Punjab, 
writes —Tour Pearls ^ving eicclleiit result Please 
tend another 4 bottles as early as possible 

Pnee Rs 2 0 per Bottle of 40 Pills 

3 Bot$ , R» 5 S 0, Y r Extra 

Can bo had of all Stedicino Dealers Sco that you get 
the genuine, and don t accept snbstitute If you find any 
difficulty ID getting from your dealer please send your 
order to — 

Anglo-Indian Drug & Cliemicai Co„ 

Juntma Musjidy BOMBA*'. 



bURY OF THE MONTH— (mnfcO 

ernment, Mr A K Lawbon, Editor of 'theil/orfrd* 
Mail and Sheriff of Madras, Mr A Y G Oamj* 
bell, Priva^-e Secretary to the Go\ernor of Madraii* 
the Hon Mr Stone, Diiectorof Public Instructio^i 
the Hon Mr Justice V Kri<hnnsami Aiyar, etP 
Mr G. A Natesan proposed the health of Si*^ 
William Wedderburnin a short speech which waS 
replied to by the distinguished guest in a ver/ 
happy speech A group photo was then taken 
Jinuarj 13 In proposing the toast of th® 
Club, at the dinner of the English Club at 
St Petersburg, Sir George Buchanan, th® 
British Ambassador, eaid — “Pew, if any, British 
representatives in St Petersburg have better 
served their country's inteieste at a critical 
moment in the history of the Anglo Russiab 
relations than Loid Hardinge and Sir Arthur 
^lco^8on " 

The good Anglo Russian understanding, coi* 
tinued Sir George, was largely owing to the»r 
tact and ability The relations of the two couo 
tries were never mote cordial than now, and b® 
was convinced that they would remain the best of 
friends 

January 14 The AlUbubad A^ricuUuralCon* 
feienco, in connection with the Eshibition, coo* 
menced to day, the Meeting bring held m tb® 
Exhibition Theatre A large number of landhold 
er«, oQltiaU of the Agricultural Department an^ 
others intersted in the agricultural doielopuent 
of the country were present 
January 16 The Crown Prince armed 
Delhi at 2 16 p M to day and was received at 
the btiion byCuloDcl Dillas, the Commi-^uoncr of 
DvUu, and Colonel Kit g, Commanding the Qarri* 
son 

January IG After a long and protracted tna* 
eatending over a penoJ of a month, }tidginent> 
m the Ahmodtdid bomb infonnet-s' case wa® 
delivered by Mr Diyaram OiAumnl, ICS* 
beKsions Judge, Ahmedabad 

Ooncurnng with the ^Wes^ora, he found all 
the accu«el guilty under Sectinn 103 and 19? 
and Sections 10 and 211, I P C,aiid aentencel 
the hint accused, Dahy a oftns Ghirdhsr Bhavao* 
to seven years* rigorous tii]pri«onment and a 6n® 
of Rs 1,000, in default to one year's tmpn^on 
ment Ho sentenced the second accused, Panjt, 
and the third accused, Puru«hotani Javei, each 
to three years' ttgorous imprisonment 

Mr« Beoant armed at Rangoon from Madra® 
to day and wasacconlel a hearty welcome at th* 
Xheoscphieal Society's hall in the evening 

January 17. In the Frerch Chamber of 
Deputes to day a man in the gallery fired tw* 
shots^SI Briand, the Prime Mmister, who w*® 


ABSOLUTELY THE PUKEST 

TOILET SOAPS 

THE ORIENTAL 

Manufactured under the direction of Jlr. 
J. Chakrabocty, B A , diplomaed GUemtst of 
the Unuereity of Pans (with French, German 
A. English luctory experience) 

Dr Schulten (Annljtical Chemist, writes — 
“ The Soap is of the purest quality 

Dr Lukis, M D , writes .—“Excellent Soaps” 

Dr S Devi (College de France) writes.— 
“ I declare them to be masterpieces ” 

Alnhanja of Kashmir writes* — “Soaps are 
well made " 

Baja Amarsingh writes: — “As good as Euro- 
jvean ” 

Oriental Soap 

Factory, 

Goabagan, Calcutta. 

Telesrama— “ KOWSXOVE.” 
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DUJiy OF THE 5^0^'TH— (cmiM.) , 

Mr Campion, last Chief Engineer lo the 
Punjab Governmetif, Ins been appointad to assist* 
Mr.^Aruold in advising ana ‘directing Indian 
students who come to England to undergo tram 
ing in Engineering 

The appointments are due to the< increase In 
the number of students, J irgely owing to a d€ss)re 
to enter the Inns of Court before the naw and 
more stnngent Regulatiora regarding admission 
come into opeution , alsg to the transfei of th® 
Information Bureau to Cromwell Road 
January 22 General Botha, speaking at 
Wellington, appealed for moderation and totern 
tiOD, whirltwero necessary to ensure the stability 
of the Cnion 

IIo favoured protection, ’but not proteition for 
one part of the country against another 

Januarj 2" Lord Crewe, ape'cking it Stoke 
on Trent, said that the general outlook lo India 
was hopofur, and ‘ruijted that a period of greater 
repose was before them llelooked to Their M-jes 
ties' visit to do tuiiclv to ensure tlio time of Iran 
<]UiliUy Bo needful to IndiVa advance 
Januarj 24 A fleeting uf the Imperiil l^egis 
UMve Council was hell this morning at Oovtro 
ment Iloiise II. E Iho Viceroy ptieilel end 
there VM a good attendance * The visitorB’gaUcrv 
was fairly crowded » ** ’ 
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• Result of great res'eaich made In 
Medical Science, by Dr Pans, of Brazil 
South America, for two decades, is — 

DR PARI^’. NERVE AND XISSGE RES- 
TORATIVE ilNlMENT FOR THE ^ 

, RESTORATION OF VITAL « 
POWER 


^Fon External Use Only* 

Price per bottle, ^Re 1 For complete cure 3 
bottles, teduced rite, Rs 2 only* ’ 

Vitality lost through secret vices and 
, youthful errors, venereal causes, old age, 
and long residence in tropical climates 
IS restored permanently while youthful 
vigour 18 Imparted to the wasted cons- 
titution by This wonderful specific 
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that But I think that pamstakinfj and can- 
did examination of the facts of the case mil 
convince e\ery trained Indian economi t that 
Imperial Preference will secure for India most 
of the advantages, both of extreme Tree Trade 
and of extreme Protection, without the dis- 
advantages of either 

For the purposes of that examination, just 
consider for a moment the circnmetances of the 
odious and inquisitorial Indian Fxcise datj on 
the products of Indian power-looms That i* 
a tax that is incidental to the Free Trade sjs 
tem— andjetit is, admittedly, imposed, not 
for the sake of the paltry revenue it jield^, 
but merely to prevent the Indi in Colton MilN 
from deriving any protective advantage from 
the Customs duties imposed on tl e imiKirts of 
foreign and British cotton goods ^oll, ,r ,h 
quite unnecessary for me to point out to Indian 
readers the many objections to this hateful 
Excise I call it odious, because it is i tax 
that 18 unknown in any other country of the 
world— nnd one that none of the British self 
governing colonies woild suinnit to for a 
moment It la n tax that is denounced In 
everj Indian nnd b} everj fijuipahKic Antlo 
Indmn— indeed by every one except the small 
knot of extreme Cobdentte ] roe Traders I cill 
it inquisitorial, for in order toenfirce it* lew 
the busmen, operations of Indian manufactu- 
rers must nece sarilj be subject to the inquisi- 
tion of the underlingsofthe Government, with 
obvious po sibililie« of extortion, oppression or 
corruption I know of no pos dilc excuse for 
the tax, except the futile one that it is neces 
^nry for Jres Tride piirpo e. ami tlmt a Tte.. 
Ttllle Ooreramanl IMniioaernt «p<lmia<ler 

In tl.f o i,reum,lanco. ,l „ „„t „t „,i 

PoTf H V " 

iL u n ‘ I-'K'-'nlTo Cmmcl, Ibo 
‘“'’I"' •> ■nnllon f.r 
the nliolition of this inq<.st, niul when that 
motion comer on f.r di-cn.-ion ,n the Imj-ml 
Conned l ie nl.ole »orW mil lie olik lo inVe 
nhich of ll,e three fi.eil metlioilr—hree /r.de 
Protection or Imiiet, d Preference— re the 
So”""' *° ■^"■'“"’‘‘nni-er of 

The I ree Tr-iderr nu, I ,„«el that rnotron 
either by a direct neKotiTe-ahirh »oirf<i 


simply perpetuate the existing evils — or by a 
proposition to abolish altogether both import 
duties nnd Excise duties The former cou^^e 
would, I tbinl , be scandalous , but the latter 
course would be even worse For, ns the 
Finance Member pointed. out thisjear, when 
imposing extra import duties, the only Iree 
Trade alternative for Customs and hxcise 
duties 16 the abominable one of increasing 
the taxation on the salt of the poor rajjat 
oi on hi!, miserable little patches of land— 
wl ich I feel certain would not be .assented 
to, either by the Council or the Government 
Moreover, it is an undoubted fact that 
the abolition of tlie existing Customs duties 
on the iinportR of mannficlmed goods from 
Proiected countiies like Japan, Java, Ger- 
man} America, and the rest, would peiqie- 
tiiate and even increase the unfair advan- 
tages now possessed bj the industries of 
those countries over Indian industries One 
need not go bejond the writings ofProfe-sor 
Kale or the ►pepches of the Hon Mndan 
Mohan Mnlaviva, the Dewan Bahadur P 
ItAjimtna Mmfolmr c i r , the Pno Balin- 
dnr R N Alndholkar, nnd other Indmn eco- 
nomist-, to obtain a clear view of the havoc 
made m the industrial world of India by the 
Cobedenite Free Trade system of giving freo 
entt} to the Indmn market to the i.rotected 
and BubstdisHl goods of Jnpin and other 
I rolectionist countiies It ,s now verv gene- 
41 rate in India, that it 

IS that pibetlenile 1 ree Trade system that 
lias dettroyiHl or maimed Indian industries 
nnd tint we must get ncl of that iterni- 
cious system I do not h. that a single 

ion ofhoial member of this ^ ,cero}’s I.egis 
Intive Council will sujqioit an} I r«e Trade 
amendment on Mr I)adnbho}’s motion, f.r 
I .tone approves of I ree Trade for India 

On the other Innd (he Indian Profeition- 
Il«fn I "dh nnahswtrable logic, 

hlw J should Ik nbo- 

inrn.n» 4i ’** revenue rccouj/ed by 

wrensing the imjwrl duties on nil imjwrted 
out that 

^ abolutely ne«l Protect, on-aod flat 
I*Ktect,on IS best nssore<I b} heavy duties on 
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all imports This argument i«, ns I hue 
Slid, unansuerable from the point of \iew 
of mere logic — but that is the point of view 
of ♦he doctim uj not of the statesman I 
behese tint a high order of 8tnte«manahip 
will be deieJope<! in the legi-litne Cooneil 
of the Viceroy — and the stito'^man will cdh- 
sidet wlnt h expedient and what is pmc* 
ticit, not what is merelj logical Ihe abo- 
lition of the Indian Excise duty, and the en- 
hancetnenl of the import duties on all im 
ported cottons, vkoufd undouhtedlj build upa 
great Indian cotton-indu try — in itself a moA 
valuable thing But the cu t w ndd he great 
— that cam ot be denied — and ni my opinion 
the indirect disadvantages would beprohibi 
tire The cost would be great, in this any — 
that, which the advantages of such nr extreme 
Protection course would be mainly ^not en 
tirely) confined to growers and m muficturers 
of cotton, the disadvantages would be felt by 
all, for all Indians are consumers of cotton- 
cloth, and cotton-cloth would certaimy bo 
enhanced in puce So that it may be doubted 
whether such extreme Protection is expedient 
And it certainly is not practical, for the 
reason given above, that its results would be 
"O disastrous to British indn^tries, that it 
would be regarded throughout the hmpire 
as au unfriendly act on the ptrb of the 
Indian Government — this would lead to reflex 
action injurious to the ititere ts of Indian 
indu-vlty, such ns the withdrawal of capital 
and of skilled labour And, above all, it is 
quite certain that no such measure would ever 
receive the assent of the Imperial Parliament 
— foi the Liberals would opjio e it as a breach 
of Free Trade, and the Conaervnlives would 
oppose )t as injurious lo the union ofthe Em- 
pire For, it should not h^ forgotten that 
when in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Parliament tacitly assented to the self- 
governing oolonies setting up Protection, it 
waa only bee vuse the Iiberai'i at that time 
desired to get nd of the colonies nllogelber, 
wlalethe Couservalive-* were few oiul powerIe«« 
It 13 quite certain that the liberal Pnrtj m 
the llou'ie of Commons will never coiJ«ent 
to Indian Protection in auj shape or form 


dl 


I now come to the consideration of 
the third alternative for the solution 
of that difficult question of the Exejee- 
duty on Indian cotton goods — the solution 
offeretl bj Imperial Preference, which I believe 
to bo the only possible solution compatible 
with Indian inteiest^ I have refused the first 
solution proposed — tint of abolishing simultii- 
iieotisly both the Excise duty on Indian goods 
and the import duties both on British nnd 
foreign goods — becan«e, so far from iinpro ing 
the {o<sibihUes for Indian infant industries, it 
nould band the trnde over bodily to the pro- 
tected and subsidised foreign importer and 
further, it would deprive India of revenue tint 
she cannot do without, and cannot otherwise 
obtain on I ree Trade principles exeejit ot the 
cost of grievoas Buffeting 1 have b1«o refused 
the second solution proposed— that of abolisli- 
ing the Excise duty, while retaining tbe duties 
both on British and on foreign imports— ^i«t 
and maitiij, because it would never be assented 
to by the British Parhnmeiit, and stcondly 
because it would be an unfriendly act inju- 
rious to the working classes of England and 
Scotland There remnias, then, the solution 
that is offered by Imperial Preference— that 
the Indian Excise duty and the import dutj on 
British and coloninl goods should be eimultn- 
neouslj abolwhed, while the import duty on 
foreign goods ehould be retained, both for 
protective nnd for revenue purposes And as 
the import duty on foreign goods, if retained 
at a moderate rate, would not be sufficient 
entirely to recojp India for the loss of revenue 
caused by the remission of the duties ou Indian, 
British, and colonial good*, tha deficit should 

be made good by an exiwrt duty on raw jute 

which H an ludi »n monopoly — when exported 
to foreign countries outside the Lntish Empire, 
it being observetl that tho«e foreign countnes 
cannot possibly do without the raw jute (so 
long ns the tax lb not so heavy as to permit 
of otl er fibres comi>eting), and must therefore 
unquesUonablj pay the Indian export duty 
And further— as the remission of the Ind nn 
import duties on British goods would be au 
act of grace on the pirfc of India towards Fnir- 
land and the rest of the Empire, that act of 
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grace should recei\ e the most suhatantml return 
that can be devised Indian goods of all kinds 
— not merelj food stuffs and raw materials, 
but also manufactured goods — should obtain, 
in return for this act of grace, a sulstantial 
fi‘!cal preference in all parts of the Empire 
For instance, there is at present an enormous 
consumption of gunny-bigs and other jute 
manufactureo m all our Colonies, used for 
sacks for produce and other purposes, — and 
some, at len'l, of this demand, which is a 
rapidly growing one, is supplied by the jole- 
mills of foreign protected countries A sub 
stantnl fi^c^l preference would at once gue the 
command of this trade to the jute-mills of 
Calcutta and Dundee 

hiow, this IS obviously a bolution that would 
be beneficial to India in eveiy way Her m 
du'stnes would be enormously stimulated both 
for home consumption and for exjiort llie 
competition of untased British goods would 
prevent any injurj to the consumer— and in 
the ca^e of the cotton clothing of the masses, 
it would appreciably cheapen it And tins 
solution would have the additional recommen- 
dation that it would also benefit, instead of 
injuring, British industries 

THE TV/0 EVES OF THE FAIR MAIDEH 

OY 

DR. B\TlSnCllANDR,\ BANEIUEA. 

/An the^ey tears Daj, 1911, venly the 
Vy I ells rang “Pence and QootlwiH at 

' Alhh-ibad At a Conference pre«ided 
over bj At illmm AAedderburn the Afabo- 
medan*’ and tlu Hindus met I speak of the 
Alabomed in^ firfit,betau«e they are nit organised 
bo<l> and tliij had an acknowledgeJ leader at 
their head, IIh Highness the Aga Khan The 
Ilindue are still an un irgani ed body, though, 
now tint an A!l-India Hindu A« ociation baa 
been establi«hefl, the} will no doubt in future 
be Iwtter able fo act in concert The Hindus 
wlio attended the Cmference came «« felf, 
elected d legate* eich man repriventing only 
him»elf, ni 1 there wns no acknowledged leader 
at tl e head But there were many good men 


and true present at the meeting, in whom the 
Hindus at large have confidence and who would 
readily have won the suffrages of a Hindu 
electorate, if one had been in existence It 
was in the fitness of things that in the ancient 
and holy city where three streams are believed 
to meet, the two great Indian communities 
should come toget^her and shake hands m 
the presence arid under the guidance of an 
Engliahinan, — a Civilian but not a ‘ sundried 
bureaucrat’ Ihe excellent tone of the 
inajonty o^ the speeches which were made at 
the Conference — many of them extempore— 
gave the fairest augmy of hapjner times to 
come when hand in hand brother Indians all 
will CO operate for the advancement of the 
national cause 

But what is the present split due toj’ Has 
there alwiyb been a IIindu-AIohomedan pro- 
blem m the country ? 

bir Sjed Ahmed Khan said “The Hindu 
otid the Mubomedan ore the two ejes of a fair 
mniden , if >ou injure the one, jou injure the , 
othei ’ Tins IS a hackneyed quotation, some 
may remark, but truth will always bear repeti- 
tion The «ajne thought has been given ex- 
pression to by other eminent person*, but as an 
‘ old boy ’ of the Aligarh College I may be 
pardoned if 1 jirefer to quote the grand old 
man whom we learnt to love in our boyhood 

From whichever standpoint we consider the 
mntler I do uot think we can tome to any 
conclusion other tl an that which is so beauti- 
fully expressed in the above quotation AATioever 
inhabiU tbi* country permanently, whatever 
may be his futb or individuil pecuhuntieg, js 
a child of the bOil 2be Alabomedan is a* 
much RTi offspring of the game Motherland, 
India, as the Hindu js and thiy ore both sub- 
J«t8 of (he British Crown How then can 
Uveit mtereHs be divergent or adverse? It 
cannot surely be to the benefit of either that 
there should be a cladi or a conflict It may 
be (hat mj like, ^nd di*bkeg are rot the same 
Bsyours, that rnj taefeg are different, and to 
nre my j ea s, that our beliefs and cxinvictionf 
do not agree But if w e find aurselvee m the 
same honre to^,ther and have to live, energise 
and develop the best that there is in ns ondcr 
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the same roof, how can any of us make any 
head^aj e^en mdiMduallj if Me be contlnoM- 
Iv flvinu at one another’s throats and pulling 
each other's e>es out’ If two men are 
walking on a common highway and they liepn 
to push and jostle, what hope is there of either 
reaching the end of the journey ? 

This has not been so in the past lean 
well remember the time when Hindus and 
Jlahomedans ha\e stood side by 'ide, shoulder 
to shoulder Each has resiected the seiili- 
ments of the other, each has nllowed for the 
other'b prejudice, md there has been harmony 
and amity If the lower cla es, ignoruit an I 
sniH-r-titious, ha%- fallen out. the more 
respectable sections of the two communities 
ha\e held together and have tried to control 
and restnin their mi guided or Moleot 
brethren Slaughter of kine has from lime 
to time cisen nse to riots But even now m 
parts of the United Provinces are to be found 
Mahomedan gentlemen and landowners who 
do rot partake of beef, and there are many 
Milages owned by Mahomedan Zamtndars and 
partiallj tenanted by Mahomed in i>easants 
where within living memory no cow has 
been slaughtered As to the feeling of 
cordiality between the two commuoiUe. no 
better illustration can be cited than the fact 
that the present tepre«entatiie of the royal 
Mughal family at Delhi did not join the 
iMahomedan deputation which waited u^o 
the\iceroy some year* ago because be did 
^notwish to pick a quarrel with his Hindu 
neighbours 

But it will be idle to deny that thinp are 
not what they u^ed to be or should be There 
is a lamentable tension of feeling m mnnv 
quarters and friction has not been infrequent 
^\hnt 13 much to be deilored is the fact 
thnl Hie re pecteble Mahomedan 1 ! no longer 
ererjwhere fnendlj to the tvspecUble Hindu 
It K pombte that ■.ereml Can e, hare contn- 
bated to this nbenatnn of feeliiifis I propose 

briefly to examine one or two of them 

It 13 a matter of deep grntifiiation to all of 
us that education is making rapid strides 
amongst our Mahome<hn brethren nod that in 
point of culture mmy of them can gue 
points to their Hindu countrymen A growing 


sense of fitnes-. for high oflices has given rise 
lo a desire for employment under Government 
Jhuslias been generated in the average mind 
a feeling of jealousy as agaiiwt other competi- 
tors in the field I belieie, howeier, the 

nobler Mahomedan mind will before long be 
able to n-e to a higher level and to recognise 
that a me s of pottag e is after all hut a poor 
recompense' for Uie demoralisation that attends 
n Buccumbtiig to present temptation It is a 
hippy sign of the times that our young men 
tiroiiiue to be more self-reliant than fheir 
fathers It ii. therefore quite likely that in the 
course of a few jeirs the number of Hindu 
landidutej. for Go\ eminent service will sensibly 
dimioish. and the Hindus ns a body will not 
grudge to their Mahomeihn brethren the 
hon'^are of the loivex and fishes that are to 
lie hod Mlien tins bippen«, the tension of 
feeling will be considerably reduced 

What complicates the situation is action 
sometimes taken by ofBcnls in oothonty » hich 
gives currency to the idea that the Govern- 
ment Is taking Bides Everyone knows how 
when a high placed English official talked of 
hiH ‘ Mal»om«t2.n ignorant Jlaho- 

medms of low chss were actually led to think 
thit there was snch a woman in existence, 
who was nil pov/erful nt the headquarters and 
upon who«e support and protection they could 
count It i« not the Executive officer alone 
who IS iesi>on«ible for n lot of mischief, some- 
limes Judicial officers al-'O must come in for a 
part of the blame The Allahabad High Court, 
for instance, has ruled that a local custom 
against the slaughter of kine cannot be up- 
held, ond that a Mahomedan is consequently 
eettled to a ileclaration that he is entitled to 
butcher cows where the thing has never been 
done before and where the popular sentiment 
13 entirely opposed to it Public policy is an 
ftUniclive phra«e, but it is not ea3y to deter- 
mine tne limits within which it may be 
allowed to control or modify local or tribal 
cn3tomS Adeclaratory decree is a (h3cretionnry 
remedy, but it i3 easy to confound^urbitran- 
ne* with__tn6ifn«m The decision above 
refenred’to may be right as a pronouncement 
njion an abstract queotion of law, — diverted of 
all flesh ond blood,— but it cannot be denied 
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that it has seriously handicapped many well- 
meanin}^ District officers in their efforts to 
maintain order within their jurisdichon, and 
that it has in some places actually led to not 
Only the other daj in Allahabad at Diragatij, 
vtbich IS a quarter on the banks of the Ganges 
inhabited principally by Hindus and where no 
cows have ever been publicly slaughtered, an 
attempt on the part of a Mahomed in to 
butcher a cow was sought to be supported by 
reference to the High Court decision, and the 
District authorities ultimately succeeded in 
■averting a not with mucli difficulty But 
upon the Hindu-j appealing to the spiritual 
i head of a large section of the Alahomedan 
i community in the city, he at once came to 
their rescue, said that no coo should be 
I slaughtered at Darnganj, and lum>ielf took 
possession of tb^ animal which was awaiting 
'the batcher’s knife and thus effectually Avedit 
An instance like this goes conclusivclj to 
prove that the better sense of tie leideis of 
the Mahmnedan community is entirely in 
favour of tolerance and conciliation 1 very 
Hindu and every Mahomedan who gives any 
thought to the matter is fully convinced lliat 
the extent of the common platform ujwn 
which we can work together for the common 
good of nil 18 very large, and that the longer 
we work upon this common platform the larger 
it will grow Jso responsible Hindu wishes 
wantonly to offend the sensibilities of the 
■Mahomedans, and no responsible Mahomedan 
wishes wantonly to offend the sensibilities of 
the Hindus If proper Conciliation Boards 
were constituted and were permitted to work 
m the right spirit, there iseveiy reason to 
hope that harmony would be re-estibli«hed 
It should not l>e forgotten that in the lower 
strata of the Mahomedan population there is n 
lot of inllammahle material, the 'dynamic 
force’ (if I may borrow a very eapre si>e 
phra=e from a Mahomedan leader) underlymn 
which WAS much in evidenci in 1857, \ D, 
nnd which material, if it once catches fire, will 
become uncontrollable It is to the interest 
of everybody, therefore, both the roTers md 
the ruled, that the said matennl ehoald be 
protected from fire 


There is no good in disguising the fact that 
the Hiiidu-’llahomedan problem, as it is called, 
cannot be solved by either the Hindus or the 
Mahomedan®, so long as the Government does 
not eo-oj>erate w ith them nnd assist them in 
solving it The Government hag to hold the 
balance even between the two communities 
and give each the benefit of a little plain 
speaking (if nothing worse) every now and 
then If tins plain speaking be administered 
for the benefit of one community alone, or if 
in any other way favour be sliovvn to the other 
community, the best-meant efforts of the 
leader", of both comtnmutips will fail and it 
will be imi>o®nble to heal the breach The 
reason why tliere is so much feeling about the 
lules and regulations framed for election 
to the Legislative Councils is tint the non- 
Mahomedan® are smarting under a sense of 
unfair treatment Let the Government by its 
acts and professions convince the public that 
fairplay is its motto and it will allow full scoiie 
for the si^lf-re ihsAtion ofenth siction of that 
public nnd we Klmll hnd that the different 
communilie'. will discover in no time that the 
realisation of each is to he accomplished by the 
leali^alion of nil, and that there can be no 
true advance til] the part sinks in the wholet 
nnd the whole is duly tornlated to nil its parts I 
Then will the two lustrous eyes of the fair 
maiden beira v^ith life and light, and alUecta- 
rian nnd racial and provincial questions will be 
®olved in the birth of the uiiitvd Indian 
n vtion dity 

I viill conclude with another quotation from 
the Hon’ble Syed Ah Imam fejienking at 
Cambridge in 1009, thu well-known patriot 
said — 

The «eeUriit» aggresniTene*! nhich » rampant to 
o«r land m the great danger to tho country and 
tl oughtful Intiang ougl t to put the r foot down upon 
It, for the danger ly not so much from w/Pioat «« 
witlia MalicmnUn. and Hindus ought to roeogoUB 
thattlieTshouldbelidians fii^tand Slahomcdtns nod 
Hindu, arurwanls If m tho coming forma an Iroo 
train, raard l>elween Hindus and Sluailmans th«« 
wodd be an cier Iasi ng ..prifleo of i ationality, por.It 
It tia* tlaimwl that Vlalioinedai h ahould havoaareodaoe/ 
oxer the Hindus, could such a claim be accepted. 
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India and the General Election. 

kt 

"AN INDIAN RESIDENT IV LONDON" 


f HE raoct chancterislic feiturt of tlie 
J modern Western democncies i» to con- 
centrate their nlterition «o!e?j on the 
problem of socnl reform nt home 1 he idea'* 
sagge't«I bj thi- phn^e in Indiinre totallj 
unknown in Wc'tern conntriei, with whom 
socml reform menni ?nch n re-ndjustment of 
the economic forces of fio^ieky, ns would secure 
as far as possible inilmJ equality for startmp 
tfie sfragiife of <n enoft citizen TIV in- 
creasing complexitj of working men's life to- 
day exposes them not only to premature e\ 
haQslion, butalso tonccidentnl invalidity And 
the problem of the day in all demo^mtic 
countnes 18 to find mennsj for carrjing into 
effect the^e plana 'fliua occupied nt home, if 
any of these democracies hnp[)en to be the 
Tuler80^e^otbe^dl'•tal)t, alien race* nndbecon 
fronted by imperial problem< of great larielj 
and complexity, they ail} prove them«e)>e? 
constitutionally incapable of pronouncing upon 
these problems for lack ofsuftcient knowledge 
When, therefore, ii student of the imperial 
policy of Great Britain comes to stud} the 
issues upon which elections for the eopieme 
legidature are fought nnd won, he finds strange 
light thrown ujwn imperial problems At first 
sight these issues seem to be of a purely local 
character, and, nt be-,t, of temporary import- 
ance IfKngiand’a empire consisted only of 
eelf-govetntog’ colonies, such local issues could 
not have been taken exception to, but as the 
general policy of a nst dependency takes its 
tone nnd direction entirelj from the Supreme 
Government of Great Britain, it is not sur- 
prising that these issues, local and temporary 
as they are, nffict materially many, notto<ay 
nil, imperial problems At no other elections 
m the jiast could the immediate issues be said to 
have involved greater lonsUtutional dilemma, 
and j et seem so e«'entja)Iy local A careful 
scrutiny of the issues at the last, memorable 
election, however, will reveal beneath this 
superficial crust far-teaching results which will 


visibly alter rnglish policy in the future, and 
which «jI} correspond in tbwr ultimate impor- 
tance to tlie gravity of the constitutional prob- 
lem of to-daj' 

let U9 take tlie question of the JIou«b of 
I/>rds By universal consent this was the pre- 
dominating 1 sue of the Inst election After 
three quarters of a century’s retiogression, or 
oh traction the British democracy seems to 
have made up its mind to curtail the power of 
the conservative element of the constitution 
The reasons for this pronounced decision of the 
democracy are not far to «eek The Ifoii«e of 
I ords has of late developed more nnd more a 
porl!V>iy ••p}nt V^/ih}^} ihe J-isf ln/> 

1 ions they have oppo ed eiery mensure of a 
progre sive character Instead of remaining an 
imlepeudcnt, impartial Clmmher considering 
every measure sent up to it withont any pre- 
conceived notion®, they have identified them- 
selves with one political party It is curious 
to note that even tho c peer* created by the 
Ldieral Ooveriiment are, themselves op their 
descerdant®, espousing one parly only, This 
seeming anomaly is ea«ily explained, when we 
look to the expanding lAbernlism of to day 
Taking tho problems of social reform seriously 
to heart, the I iberals are adopting a financial 
policy, whiUi, however just and urgently need- 
ed for removing the chronic evils of English 
society, do yet accentuate class distinction. I 
There are creeping into the new iiohcy Kome 
new canons of taxation, the most important 
of which taxes superfluous wealth in order 
to improve the condition of the de«epung 
poOT whose tod had wirnerl this neaUh It 
IS theieforo no altruistic principle which in- 
fluentCa the «o called Unionist party to-day. 
It IS rather the strong ui«tinct of self-preserva- 
tion which animatea both these parties and 
which in proportion to it® strength canses’the 
bitteiue>.® of tlie struggle * 


— ' tonsivts 6 f 

ncher clas-e®, and a® the Urds are nt the 
head of these classes it is not surprising to see 
them leagued >ith tfie'puty: "J«ch promises 
to save their purse®, and put off social reform 
Oat of an as^mbly of 030 peei® only TO’are 
truly I,iberaU When once they had Jm- 
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bf'^ced the doctrines of i porfy they forgot 
their u<;ual di«cretioTi, nnd opposed, nmlilated 
or defeated any measure which came from the 
Liberal Government The cry for fair piny, as 
raised bj the I ibernls was, therefore, more 
than justified Seeing, however, the increasing 
strength of democracy, the Lords, in order to 
balk popular vengeance, made protestations 
for reform They said they would abandon 
the hereditary principle, and would determine 
the composition of their House by the elective 
principle Butthe people knew what the fate 
of Txird Toyiicham liad been An elected peer 
^ for Scotland, tliat nobleman, in one of his oc 
Cftsional twingea of eoriKcience, had voted for the 
Budget of jMr I loyd George, and was the'e 
fore, not elected for the neat Parliament The 
Reform as proposed bj the Lords meant the 
destruction of even that small minority in the 
House which are atill true to the I ibcnl 
principle^ Authentic reports of the highly 
partisan spirit of the gilded chamber like this 
determined the fate of I/vrds at the polls The 
country’s verdict was decisive It remains to 
be Men if it is final aNo As Europe waited in 
1832, to Bee what the Commons House ttvuld 
be 1 ike after the Reform Act, so does all the n orltl 
mail to day to see what the iictonous party 
will do now It IS yet probable that the 
Lords may make one last stand , that the 
King may he itate to create six hundred poors 
at a time In the uncertainty of the British 
Constitution, ordinary remt^ips for such a 
deadlock are all exhausted, and the future is 
pregnant with strange possibilities 

The monil, however, of this itiotneutnu« 
struggle of Democracy against Aristocracy , i« 
obvious on the surface Besides the local 
importance of the question there isnLo an 
vroperml sv le Uisun o] en secret that the 
Veto of the liOrds was the one main ob^lncle 
in the path of Home Rule for Ireland Tl at 
unfortunate land after inniimeraMe viciRsitodes, 
after espenencing every change of British 
policy is to-day on the eve of her final triumph 
It IS for that reason that organised oh traction 
ns inilinteil by Pvrnell is exchanged for 
sympathetic coalition by Re<imonil Bat yet 
who knows what future awaits the«e martyr* 


of patriotism ’ The I^rds may still retain 
enough of their crumbling power to thwart 
Redmond , or the English ministers may not 
be so resolute for the sake of Ireland, as thPy 
bav e been in the cause of Social Reform 
home Such double dealing is not unknown 
in the jxiliticnl history of Fngland Bnt 
whatever may be the fate of Ireland — and v^^ 
have every reason to feel hopeful if the sigOS 
of the times an not treatberous hei history 
will remain a living lesson for India Wh^t 
Ireland did yesterday India may be called up(>” 
to do to morrow Constitutional ngitafiti^ 
may take different forms with the needs of 
day And even if the Turds’ power be eripple^^ta 
India may be sure that she will have to i 
wage ft long, bitter, I nrd fight againstj 
ve fed interests or prejudice So 
it IS a matter of congratulation that lb® 
lords have not troubled themselves nbo<^^ 
Indian affiirs simply because India has r®* 
roamed beyond the pale of Party politics 
sooner or later Indian interefits are bound 
be identified with the doctrines of one of tb® 
great parties of the Stale No Kane person t*' 
India ll inkh of a forcible separation from Fnfi 
land under any conditions, at any time Th® 
national evolution of Imha is certain to foll(** 
the lines of Irish evolution, for there is a 
greater TP«emhhnee between the situation o* 
Ireland nnd India than between India nnd th® 
colonies And, therefoie, exertion* made by fi*^" 
Feeing Indians in this direction, which mustb® 
ultimately ndnplel will not be wasted It ** 
no iiohle spirit of pride fvr the empiio whffb 
Ivo-s oJwvtv vo.uwfwtecJv vt-vAf %v> Also uAtaxov 
and behaviour of koiup hnghslimen toward* 
Indians, hut a mean nnd eordid ppird of c!a®S" 
pre<emtion, which delules do victims n? 
as the world with the pompous, hut mistake*’' 
nnini of Im{ erinhsm Again't this India W>d 
haveto war, and to do mi sueces'-fully, 

must seek an alliance with that great hiFton® 
party in the ‘'Late, individual members p* 
which have ah pft ly extended tlinr syinpnthj 
towards her first iiertions for freedom 
Thi* was the ino»t pre lominant i«?ue of 
la«t election In its magnitude it ob«cur®d 
all others, which were put forwari by the Ic’®' 
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bnced the doctrines of a party they forgot 
their usual discretion, and opposed, mutilated 
or defeated any measure which came from the 
Liberal Goiernment The cry for fair play, as 
raised by the Liberals was, therefore, more 
than justified Seeing, however, the increasing 
strength of democracy, the Lords, in order to 
balk popular vengeance, made protestations 
for reform They said they would abandon 
the hereditary principle, and would determine 
the i?o)np 05 jtjoj 3 of tlieir JJouso by the electne 
principle But the people knew what the fate 
of Lord Torpichiim had been An elected peer 
for Scotland, that nobleman, in one of his oc- 
casional twmgea of conscience, bad voted for the 
Budget of Mr Lloyd George, and was the-e- 
fore, not elected for the next Parliament The 
Reform as proposed by the Ijords meant the 
destruction of even that small minority in the 
House which are still true to the I ibcnl 
prinojplea Authentic reports of the highly 
partisan spirit of the gilded chainbor like this 
determui^ the fate of Lords at the polls The 
country's verdict was decisive U remains to 
be seen if it is final also As Europe wailed in 
1832, to see what the Commons’ House would 
be like after the Reform Act, so dot s all the world 
wait to day to see vvhit the victonoos p>arty 
will do now It IS yet probable lh\t the 
Lords may in ike one last stand , that the 
King may hesitate to create six hundred jieors 
at a time In the uncertainty of the British 
Constitution, ordinary remedie* for such a 
deadlock are all exhausted, and the fnture is 
pregnant with strange possibilities 

The moial, however, of this momentous 
struggle of Democracy against Aristocracy, w 
obvious on the surface Besnles the local 
importance of the (^u^slion there i^also an 
imperial side It is an oj>en secret that the 
Veto of the I/irds was the one mam oh-ilocle 
m the path of Home Rule for Ireland That 
unfortunate land after innumerable vicissitudeo, 
after experiencing every change of British 
policy, 18 to-day on the eve of her final triumph 
It 13 for that reason that organised obstruction 
as initiate I by Parnell is ezchangeil for 
sympathetic caalition by Redmond Bat yet 
who knows what future awaits these martyrs 


of patriotism ? The I^rds may still retain 
enough of their crumbling power to thwart 
Redmond , or the English ministers may not 
be 50 resolute for the sake of Iieland, as they 
have been in the cau«e of Social Reform at 
home Such double dealing is not unknown 
in the political history of England But 
whatever may be the fate of Ireland — and we 
have every reason to feel hopeful if the signs 
of the times are not treacherous her hi«tory 
will remain a hvinif les-on foi India MHnt 
Ireland did yesterday India may be called Upon 
to do to morrow Constitutional agitation 
may take different forms with the needs of the 
day And ev en if the I ords' pow er be crippled, t 
India may be sure that she will have fol 
wage a long, bitter, bard fight against, 
vested interests or prejudice So 
it IS a matter of congratulation that the 
I ords have not troubled themselves about 
Indian affairs, simply because India has re* 
maineil beyond the pale of Paity politics But 
sooner or later Indian interests are bound to 
be identified with the doctrines of one of the 
great parties of the State No hane person m 
India thinks of a forcible separation from Fng" 
land under any conditions, at any time The 
national evolution of India is certain to folio* 
the lines ol Irish evolution, for there is a 
greater re emblance between the situation of 
Ireland and India than between India and lb® 
colonieo And, therefoie, exertions made by for* 
seeing Indians in this direction, which must be 
ultimately adopted, will not he wasted H 
no noble spirit of pride for the empiie which 
has alrea Iv manifi sted itself in tin utterance*' 
and behaviour of some ] iiglislimon lownrd'' 
Indians, but a mean and sordid spirit of clasS- 
presm vtion, which deludes its vittims as 
a* the world with the pompou*, but mistaken 
naini of Impernhsin Against this India w*fi 
Iiavoto war, and to do so Miccessfully, she 
most seek an alliance with that great histone 
party m the ‘'tate, individual members of 
which have alitady extendid thfir symp'^tby 
towards her first exertions for freedom 

This was the maHt predominant issue of tb® 
last election In its magnitude it obacut^*^ 
all others, which were put forward hy the lo>' 
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It was the meanest subterfuge of a baffled 
party to try to stir up racial aniino-ity between 
the Celt and the Saxon, as if the Irish were 
not British subjects, and as if they had no right 
to work out their own national eiolution For, 
who were the Americans tint contribute<1 to Air 
Redmond’s fund ^ Prosperous s-ons of Jri«h 
peasants who had fled from tlieir mother- 
country to sale their families from beggary or 
starvation And a philosopher statesman says 
they were Americans, and ns such, foreigners * 
He appealed to the lulgnr instincts of the 
electorate, but thanks to the noble principles of 
Liberalism, e/en among the masses of English- 
men, the cry has been a cry in the wilderness 
Bat what is India to infer from tliat ^ 
India wants her interests to he identical with 
those of the empire, and to participate in the 
progress of the Anglo-Saxon race The note of 
sympathy towards Indian aspirations is heard 
from the highest official to the lowest But 
may we not suspect that tbi« sympathy is only 
skin-deepj that when we are able to stand on 
our own legs lo the constitutional struggle, will 
not the cry be raided, “ Down with the Blackies, 
we will not be governed by Indian rupees’’ 
These are serious and not ungrounded doubts , 
but a personal experience of the British public 
during a campaign shows that though interest- 
ed sections of the Bnti'h public might raise 
the cr} , the large mas«es are too fully permeat- 
ed by the genuine spirit of democracy not lo 
stand by u® 


THE Reform Proposals. 

A Handy ^o!umo of IGO piges contsimnK tlefi'll test 
of Ijord Morley 8 Despatch, the Despsteh ofthenoTcrn 
mcntot Debate in the House of T/ords Mr 

nuchaotn 8 statement in thoHoisn of Commons, and 
the Hon Mr Ookh»le s sehemo presented tn the Secre- 
tary of Bute for India and also the full text of hie 
speech at the Madras Congress on the Keforni Proposals 

“Will be found inTaluable as worki of reference by 
all nho try to follow current errnts in India, and they 
are sure to find a ready sale ” — TTir Empre A* 4 


THE SORROWS AND JOYS OF EVOLUTION 

THE REV JOHN PAGE HOPPS 

^l^AOLUTION, simply stated, is the passing 
llU out from one grade of life to another 
t This process we rightly associate with 
Nature’s ceasele^^s effort to increase and refine 
her gains — and our® But she makes us pay 
a heavy price Do not jiretend that she does 
not, for the recognition of the price and the 
willingness to pay it may be a vital part of 
the gain les, ‘gun’, for ‘ the Sorrows of 
Evolution’ ore birth-pangs, and the result i^ 
worth it and remember, too, that evolution 
is not so much concerned with individuals ns 
with t’le race The ndindual may have to 
paj, but the rice will gain And jet there are 
sorrows ©f evolution which, endured bj the 
individin), are the individual's gain*, as we 
shiU see 

Ijowell acutely said that nothing is more 
natural for people whose education his been 
neglected than to spell evolution with «« 
imlnl r ’ That is true, but then it seem* to 
follow that Nature’s education has also been 
neglected, for there is nt all events the nmmei 
of revolution all along the line of lier proces'es 
of evolution She may he without ‘haste,’ hut 
she IS also * without rest,’ nnd so are we 
A curious story is told of a wonderful Iw) 
in Texas who beats the lowser and his divin- 
ing rod, inasmuch ns he can locate mineral'* 
nnd oil hj sight The story snjs 
He Rrst ascorUmci] ]ii8 po»cr in this Jireolion wtif'’ 
ciphteen year* cW At tbiit time he was torn up bodilv 

in an iron four dry by petting caught in the fnftolunery 

«n<l tierearw Mas unable to work in liiat businrs* 
owing to tlw intense psina bcsufTcietl wl iJo near iron 
^ncetlat t me 1 ehns diseoTcred he can locate oil 
the rnrUls nsmed alwre by ti.e different pam. lie aufftf* 
and the amount of the deposit bj their aeverity 

Read ns n parable, it pretty acciirntelj sum* 
up the price we have to pay for ourdevelor 
went nnd education, the price ri«tng as thf 
higher grades are reached Walt \\ hitman 
looked with longing upon the contented 
animals thought he could live with them, 
thej treso placid nnd self contained ’ 


O A Nateaan A Co^4 BonknramaChetty 6L, Madra* 
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It was the ii)eane«t subterfuge of a baffled 
pAtty to try to stir up racial aiumo«ity between 
the Celt and the Saxon, is if tlie In&h were 
not British subjects, and as if they had no right 
to work out their own national e\olution For, 
who were the Araencaiis that contribute!! to Mr 
Redmond’s fund ■* Prosperous ^ons of Irish 
peasants who had fled from their mother- 
country to save their families from beggary or 
starvation And a philosopher statesman says 
they were Americans, and ao such, foreigners t 
He appealed to the vulgar instincts of the 
electorate, but thanks to the noble principles of 
Liberalism, e;en among the ma=oes of Enghsh 
men, the cry has been a cry in the \vildernes< 
Bab what is India to infer from that ? 
India wants her interests to be identical with 
those of the empire, and to participate in the 
progress of the Anglo Saxon race I he note of 
sympathy towards Indian aspirations is heard 
from the highest ofBctal to the lowest But 
may we not suspect that this sympathy is only 
skin-deep, that when we are able to stand on 
our own legs in the constitutional struggle, will 
not the cry be raised, “Down with the Blaclies, 
we will not be governed by Indian rupees'’ 
These are senous and not ungrounded doubts , 
but a personal experience of theI3riti«h public 
during a campaign shows that though inteiest- 
ed sections of the British public might rai«e 
the cry , the large masses are too fully jiermeat- 
ed by the genuine spirit of democracy not to 
stand by us 
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noutof ToJin^lha Debxto >n the House of I oriJx, Mr 
Uucbsoxn e sUtement in the llousn of Coraaons and 
the lion Mr GoUiale a schemo prenentcd to U « Score. 
tai7 of RUta tor India and also the full text of lit 
speech at Iho Vladrat Coagrett on the Reforra Proposals 
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OT UTION, “imply stated, is the pn““ing 


, out from one gride of life to aiiofher 

I Ihis process we rightly associate with 
Nature’s cei eless effort to increase and refine 
her gams — and our® But she makes us pay 
a heavy price Do not pretend that she does 
not for the recogniticii of the price and the 
willingness to pay it may be a vital part of 
the gain les, ‘gain*, for ‘ the Sorrows of 
Evolution* aie birth-p^ngs, and the lesultis 
wortli it and remember, too, tbat evolution 
IS not ao much concerned with individuals as 
with the race The individual may have to 
pay, but the raceuill gam And yet there ate 
sorrows of evolution which, endured by the 
individual, are the individual’s gains, as 
shall see 

1>)wel) acutely said tint nothing is more 
natural for people whose education has been 
neglected thin to spell evolution with an 
initial r That is true, but then it seems to 
follow that Nature’s education has also been 
neglected, for there h at all e\ ents the simmer 
of revolution all along the line of her procef'e> 
of evolution She may be without ‘bn'-te,’ hot 
she 16 also ‘ witliout ie“t,’ and so are we 

A curious story is told of a wonderful boy 
111 Texas who beats the lowser and hisdivin* 
mg rod, inasmuch ns he can locate minera's 
and oil by «ight The story says 
He first ascertained > is power in tliii d reclion al'f' 
c M t<cn years old \t tliat timo he was tom up ho*! I] 

lo an iron foul dry by i;cltinG caught in the niaclinorr 

and ticacaftcr was unablo t» work in iJ at bus of*** 
owing to the inteoso pains losuffcied wl ile near 
Biuce U at t me I e has d scoi ered ho can locate w> 

Uc meUli named above by the different pains 1 e suffor 
and the amount of the deposit by ll eir seventy 
Read as a parable, it pretty actiiritelj 
up the price we Ime to pay for our develop 
ment and education, the price rising a* 
higher grades are reached M*nlt Whitnisa 

looked with longing upon the contented 
animala He fhoughthe could live with theni 
they are Ko placid and self contained ’ Hr 
"^iid 
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It was the meanest subterfuge of a baffled 
p irty to try to stir up racial animosity between 
the Celt and the Saxon, as if the Irl^h were 
not British subjects, and as if they had no right 
to work out their own national evolution Tor, 
who were the Americans Hint contnbutwl to Mr 
Redmond’s fund ’ Prosperous "ons of Irish 
peasants who had fled from their mother 
country to save their families from beggary or 
starvation And a philosopher statesman says 
they were Americans, and as such, foreigners ’ 
He appealed to the vulgar instincts of the 
electorate, but thanks to the noble principles of 
Liberalism, even among the masses of English- 
men, the cry has been a cry in the wildernes® 
But what IS India to infer from that’ 
India wants her interests to be identical with 
those of the empire, and to participate in the 
progress of the Anglo Saxon race The note of 
sympathy towards Indian aspirations is heard 
from the highest official to the lowest But 
may we not «uspect that thi< sympathy is only 
skin-deep ; that when we are able to stand on 
our own legs in the constitutional struggle, w ill 
not the cry be raised, “ Down with the Blackiee, 
we will not be governed by Indian rupees?' 
These are serious and not ungrounded doubts , 
buta personal experience of theBriti'<h public 
during a campaign show a that though interest- 
ed sections of the British public might rai'e 
the cry, the large masses are too fully permeat- 
ed by the genuine spirit of democracy not to 
stand by ns 


THE Reform Proposals. 

A Handy Voluma o{ JCO pagM containmg the full test 
ot Iiord s Dcipitch the Ileapatch of the OoTctn 

menl of India, the Debbie in the Houro of lord* Mr 
nuchaoan 8 statement in the Ilousn of Coinmona, and 
the Hon Mr Gobhale a scheme presented to the Secre* 
tary of Btate for India and also the full test of hia 
speech at the Madras Congress on the Reform PropoaaU 

“Will bo found Inralaable as works of reference by 
all who try to follow earrent crents in Ind a, ao4 thee 
are sore to find a ready sale "—The Empre As 4 

O A Katesan &. Co, 4, SankoramaCbetty St., Madras 


THE SORROWS AHD JOYS OF EVOLUTION 

Bit 

THE REV JOHN PAGE HOPPS 

\OI UTION, simply Hnted, is the passing 
Sj out fiom one grade of life to anoHier 
1 This process we rightly associate with 
Nature’s cea-eless effort to inere-vse and refine 
her gains — snd our® But she makes us pay 
1 heavy price Do not pretend that she does 
not for the recognition of the price and the 
willingness to pay it may be a vital part of 
the gain "ies, ‘gain’, for ‘ the Sorrows of 
Evolution’ are birth-pang#, and the result is 
worth it and remember, too, that evolution 
IS not SO much concerned with individuals as 
with the race The individual may have to 
pay , but the race w ill gain And yet there are 
sorrows of evolution which, endured by the 
individual, are the individual’s gains, as we 
shall see 

I/Owe)l acutely paid that nothing is more 
natural for people whose educntion has been 
neglected than to spiell evolution with an 
vmtial r ’ That is true, but then it seems to 
follow that Nature’s education has also been 
neglected, for there js at all events the simmer 
of revolution all along the line of her processes 
of evolution She may be without ‘ha#te,’ but 
she IS abo ‘ without rest,’ and so ire we 
A curious story is told of a wonderful boy 
in Texas who beats the lowser and his divin- 
ing rod, inasmuch as he can locate minerals 
and oil hy sight 1 he story says • 
licarKtasccrUintdliisiwwcT ,n «n# direction when 
eiehtceti y«r» old At thnt time he was torn op bodily 

in an Honfomdry by petting caughtin the machinery, 
r »»u8.noM 

owiop tofheinteniopams hcanffe.ed wl ila near iron 
SineekhattmebebaadiiieoTeredliocan locate oil and 
nsmvd a .ore by the dilTcrent pam# he .offer# 
and the amount of the deposit by their scTcnty 

R^d as a parable, it pretty acciirntelj sums 
up the price we have to pay for our develop- 
ment and education, the price ri«mg as the 
higher grades are reached Walt hitman 
looked With longing upon the contented 
ntiimaU He thought he could hie with them, 
they are so placid and self contained ’ He 
said : 
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They do not svrcatand nhino about their condtODj 
They do not be a\raho m tho dark and necp for 
the;r B109, 

They do not make me sick, diacusaing their du^ 
to God 

But one could hardly maintain that self- 
knouledge, remorse and n>-pir'»tion ore 
lapse*, or that they are not worth the price 
we ha e to pay for them I* ml, in Ins hery 
wa>, telU us how this evolutionary proce s 
on the higher reaches of life looked t> him 
He takes up the survej where W hitman ends 
He admits that before Law cime lo was 
‘alive’ he paid no attention to eithercoi ci 
ence or soul , but, with the I nowletige of tlie 
Higher I^w curie the conscioU''ness of '■m 
and then sin rrime to life, and he died Rut 
that was not his misfortune it wns his 
triumph , for, as he «aid, the I,aw is holy and 
righteous and good and, though, in his 
miserj, he cried, *0 wretched man that I 
am ♦ who shall deliver me from this cadaver ■' 
He could saj, his excellent knowledge of 
what had happened, ‘ f am crucified with 
Christ and the life I now live in the flesh 1 
live by the faith of a son of Go I The dulre'-s 
anil sorrow he would have endured a million 
times over for so great an uplifting But 
Paul understood , and the vast majority only 
suffer 

Wfl look before And after 
And pine for what te oot 
Our iiDCerest laughter 
With Botne painia fraught 
Our awceteet songs are those that tcU 
Of saddest thought 

It 13 inevitable if life is to be a marchnnd 
not a lounge Evolution involves longing, 
aspiration and discontent and bejond tbe«e 
thereis alwajs the price There is no other 
waj, apart from miracle, and there could be no 
true evolution with mimcle Fvery expert 
ence is a point of knowledge, and every emotion 
ISR deeper and more complex development of 
conaciousness , and it is coneciooaness tbit 
forms character not nece'*sri)y go«l at first, 
but still character and it is thus that man la 
‘made a living eoul ’ An ancient thinker 
truly said, ‘He that increa«eth knowledge 
increa eth sorrow , ’ and a modern thinker, in 
perhaps a similar mood, said that ‘ where igno* 
ranee is hli«, 'tis folly to be wise'— a very 
doubtful assertion, for bhsa is never Ibc true 


standinl of value on the infellectual plane 
But, as a generali'ivlion, it is true that an 
increase of knowledge is usually an increase 
of borrow 

It IS told of a joung girl from Shoreditch 
that on her return from her country fortnigh*, 
the well-meant treat given by a mission to the 
poor, she Jay awake all night crying, lament- 
ing her lo s of the sweet glimpse of heaven, iis 
contrasted witli her Sb reditcli bell ^\lls 
tint gliinp e good for her ’ Was it worth this 
misery and these tears ’ 

Ihit might stind ns n homely but vnid 
epitome of the history of the evolution of the 
human race Every fresh glimpse of knou- 
leilge creates rlissatisfaction with past and, 
present, ind excites anxiety or breeds despond 
ency concerning the unattained, the longed 
for the ideal and this must be so at every 
stage I be ox is content, and excites the 
envy of Walt Whitman, but man is 
Sickicd «cr «ntb the palo cast of tbeu^bt. 
tAiid yet, is not the sorrow s part of 
be process’ Could we understand, really 
understand life without it? And, in truth, 
if he who ircre-iseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow, is it not quite as true that he who 
increi«etb sorrow increaseth knowledge ? It all 
helps consciousness aud character, and what 
18 that but evolution and life ’ 

The Old Testament traces all human misery 
to knowledge— to the eating of the tree of tfae 
knowledge of good and evil and a very cutious 
story it i«, especially in this — that the serpent 
or Sitan plays the most creditable part in that 
quaint drama It is perfectly true that the 
eating of the frnit of this fateful tree helps to 
.wvA.?aivw .wgwis*^, cp.ud ^A\p Aiusw a*", 

and played up to it It was the gods who 
desired to keep man down, and whe, when the 
secret was won, planned his lum Make of it 
what we will, that is the essence of the legend 

Robert Buchanan, in his really wonderful 
book ‘The Devil’s Ca^e,’ makes him tell the 
story of the ball, and take credit for it Every- 
where, he said, the Lord 

Crushd I kc abells tho worlds Ho made, 
and he it was who pitied, and pitying 
rebelled 
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tion It ii true of all triumphant spirit*:, a> d 
‘perfect through suffering’ 13 the true patnots 
way It IS true of every nation in the world, 
and it will be tme of every nation jet to be 
born Of India it must and will be true 

But what a price, what a long dn»n out 
tragedy, that suggests ' Ihe record of it might 
be that booK seen by LzeLiel ‘ And when I 
looked, behold a band was put forth unto me, 
and lo, a roll of a book vi^as therein and it 
was written within and without, and there was 
written therein lamentation^ and monrmiic 
and woe ’ 

Even now, when we venture to talk of ‘the 
civilised woild, what a mockery it «eems» 
Looking upon it all as the handiwork of God 
a modern poet flings up his bands to Heaven’ 
in indignation and dls^,u^l cr.e« 

Who sh.n judge l/i« “ponThnaagme’ntd.,? 
and a mocking IIumanitanaTi writes a book 

wonder’ «« 

0?.Tuh'' "" Ike S 

In the city, as m the fowsi 
learning to be just because I*.’ ** 

be piMfii! beciu e he is 'ifraid* and 
becm.? of eirthlj and other’ ^ T"' 
Oar political economy „ o„| ‘ 

clirielencl .aiigery, e,4lially h ,d 2 if 
Hhners and the rule of the eW in ? 
in a een.e n terrible ia eier vZ 
liatli ehall be f-nen, and fm n ^***1 

not .hall be taken ‘‘“‘h 

hath, hi. freeiiom his kh^ ’ ‘ te 

The licolhethood of M,i, , skill 

dr.™ It 1 , a prcpliecy from (he I *" "*'<■ 

and a pWce Rit e„ by Q,aJ of m,„ 

the way aloni; ahieh ne’em '”'k of 

•lejser lonardj ,t „ y fi'°Pe or Sght or 
° -orroa, where ,l f , T°? "i the Ml, 


« s It 13 n J In 1 

of-orrow, wherf. ii *'* a, the wtu 

orkwf Anr.;:L::/f /.S 

'Jf O0«. in another rim » °"ly wav 
r"'"'* or moilern c,'°,h "“‘■"04- 

'S a dream ,/ "'‘*'’^'on,Patnni 

It has been and i, ti,: of nat,o„,i 


ns a sinctity and even now the sum'’ 
in us often mike it difficult to didiuT 
between that which we have inherited froa*. 
cave and that which becomes a citizen 
world 

Then, eveu as we advance to the 
pastures and still water® ’ of Religion, tbep^ 
and the tragedy of evolution abide wift 
What an awful Mght it i«, when we«iinfj>- 
march of man from Fetichi«m to thelal'^ 
from the fire^ of Moloch to the sacnficeo^- 
cioK®,— from salvation by shed blood to lo- 
tion through obedience, trust and love’ ^ 
made man ju i£,^ image, says the 
Genesis and ever since, man has been trii 
gods 111 his, — a motley crew ’ But how ft 
*t be helped, without miracle / and 
» not admi eible A perfect revelation off 
from God, at the start, would have been » 
Kindness indeed, it would have beenc-t^ 
as Euclid or The Pnncip*-’ 
“•e PharmacopTjia Man can only 

he must blunder over co“^ , 

’•tith his finger before he can attain hu 2o ^ 

« niu®t know his landmarks and their 
wore be can survey the heaven* 

out the movements of the stars he 

P^nment bis way to a knowledge of the 
y and to the remedies fonts illsSO'^P^ 
before be can cure and, in like niao'’^L 

must grope past idol® to God, from Jehov' , 
thehntber, from fare and blood to tbeoffffi^’ 

» Bweetand holy eout 

^'or must ne fail to reckon the ! 
“pnrablefrom mounlin!; to hiBhertk”'^ 
^ but trusted hilhs and 
pouine 13 the misery of parting , c 

trust however crude In relation to 

seen things one seems to be never 


“''Wily than 


■n } aceiiis to ue ur*.-. 
kire andm that surrounding harf, 

two lingers long , and parting “''VL,. 
letting go the one frail cord that hfM'* ,o 
“ nope and God The inolic"‘ty ' ^ 
pereecutor had much of real ter«J^< 
'therefore hast thou etoleii mj ?»“■ ft 
the indignant I.aban " hat thf* > 
"eee, the story indicates m tbi- q"®” e' 

‘eiwe N o« , Had, el had taken the i®>h 

pot them in the camel’s farnitare,a'i“'“ 
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theto nnd yet their lo«s wns eiidentlj a 
crushing grief to him, — a grief not really 
different from the lo«<! of belief in any 
article of the old medir%al theology or 
any super«tition of eccle«msticnl magic How 
distressful is journey out of (lnrhne«s into light 
and now, what of the last ‘scene of all, 
that ends this strange eientful history f* — 
that for which, if our hope i^ \alid 
all else is but a preparation — the spt^tt^ 
esolution into the un«eeti To reach 

that blessed heaven, millions have to wage a 
hfe-Iong war with stormy seas, and for every 
one, there is at last ‘the valley of the abadoa — 
a sorrowful ending at the best and, even 
there^ who can be sure that the strug^^le will 
cease ^ W hat we call ‘ death ’ does wot end 
this strange eventful history Moch will 
need to be won and to be done on the other 
side of the hiding veil It is evolution into 
the Qn*een, but not evolution into perfection 
It i8 probable indeed that both for the l>e«t and 
tne wo^^tof us there will be pathetic awaken- 
ing* to confusion and «!iame How will tiiiK 
earth life look in the light of ‘the all revealing 
world’’ hat will become of all our fordid or 
cowardly little playings for safely,— our eelf- 
regarding habits— our fle«h'born defilement*,— 
our easily besetting sins’ For all we know, 
we shall be more hotly driven to cry there 

that t hiTe already obtainfd or avo already 
made perfect but this one thing 1 do forgetting 
the things which are behind, and stretching forward to 
the things which ar« before I press on toward tiogoat 
onto the pnzo ot the upward calling of God in Clirist 
Jesus 

Or, even if one were * already made perfect,’ 
would there be no enlerpn«es for fliose who 
were followers of him who ‘came to seek nnil 
to enve that winch is lost ’ ’ There must he 
much to do R hat multitudes we Pend from 
earth every day, ignorant nnd unprepared' 
R hat happens to the tired strugglers to whom 
earth gave no other boon than just Rlrength 
and time enough to earn the daily bread •* — 
to the frightened and the timid ? to the 
in«ane? to the children ? 0, but the strong 
children of the Father will have no time for 
palms and harps of gold , — lamps rather 
and ‘the swonl of the spirit’ will they 
need, and, in ways innumerable, it may 


be theirs to work harder at evolution than 
ever they did here 'Give me the 
glory of going on ’’ is the cry of the really 
‘saved* and, in tint, and not in a dream of 
bliss, the Borrows of evolution may end, and 
the great joy begin 

Already there are signs that this consum- 
mation may be reached It is significant 
that here, in the very thick of tlie fight, 
much that looks like sorrow is not that , — 
much that looks like n price is nn offering 
\Miftt of the strange wild joy of conflict, — 
of the rebels stormy exulta'ion, — of the 
martyrs mighty rapture, — of the hunted 
reformer’s ecstasy? What of the cherished 
dwelling upon the memory of the dead, — 
the guarding and decorating of graves? 
‘ I Imvt- meat to eat that ye know not of’ was 
the Ihnllmg cry of the hungry but happy Christ 
Tib better to have loved and lost than never 
to have loved at all is the verdict not only of 
the poet, but of the world 

Then is it not significant also to note 
how evolution works, in the long run, to 
make ‘the survival of the fittest’ mean 
the survival of the fittest to serve, to 
teach, to love and to be loved ’ Aa the higher, 
the spiritual, evoJies,the greatest of nil alle- 
viations appear, in a spirit of helpfulness, in 
sympilhy.in that ‘fellow feeling’ which makes 
us wondrous kind, in the possibility of seeing in 
a cross the culmination of the human ideal, in 
the possible understanding of that heavenly 
ending of the Christ, — the remembering his 
mother in bis misery and the entrusting her to 
his divciple, the promise to the dying thief 
and the praying for his murderers. 

Father /orgire tben, for the/ Inow rot wljat they^o I 
U IS there Vie find the meaning of the sorrows 
of evolution , and it is there we see how and 
why they a; 11 disappear As the great son 
of God Humanity, advances to that true 
Sloimt of \ ision, he will know that on these 
higher planes of bfe it is not happiness that 
chiefly counts, hut education, discipline, experi- 
ence, insight and the victory over ped As 
he masters the knowledge of th s, and as it 
masters him, he will di«dain to conspire for 
happiness, he will fight the good fight of 
faith, nod his sorrow will be turned into joy. 
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‘ Tt5«a lie Acuck me wUi Ihs iightarngs. 

Me &nd many leaser angcU, 

■\Vho in pity and totnpasBioii 
Echo d ray protcetiog cry 

i’aUmg through the sb>bs, he reached the 
earth, and, mocked by Heaven, he con-pired to 
make man ‘ know and suffer,’ to reach the 
stature of the angela, rather than be happy 
like the beasts 

He tehs how he succeeded m the hlistsfal Ldea 
Then I the pair tortu drircn, 

Irom tho golden Gates o( Eden 
lJuntC()| TvhiJe i neyt tor pity, 

Dy tbo bloodhound Angel Douth 
A painful story but fuiluMiiig strangely in the 
track of the record yf Geutau But Gene'.u 
needs supplementing by history and eiperi- 
ence. 

Paul, who was a keen evolutioiuat, tells us 
that ‘the whole creation, and not tn tn oui^ 
‘groanvUinudlraNaUethio pun together (.with 
us) until now’, but the pains are birth p 3 ug^ and 
not the paius of death He undersio^ it 
All things wire to him, working together /or 
good, so that he siw the wliole crtaliuo 
emerging ‘ from the bondage of corruption imu 
the liberty of the glory of the tluldern of Uod ' 
It was 'made subject to sanity' oulj that it 
might emerge into the fulness of the tpleudof 
oi that glory. 

Ihe sorrows of esolulion, then, are only the 
‘growing I ants’ of a crealioi. being born 
Man liimv if i> not crealid he h being creit^ 
andatesery shtge he must uccd« suffer, if 
only lirotn loathing and longiilg,-— ‘hudderiug 
at the jia^t and nusmus about the future. Take 
a homely hut sitnl ca^e in ixjint 1 he fcer|>ei)t 
in Eden and lhoina« Urlyle in bcotland both 
saw the radii-al tigmlicitice of c/otA« After 
the seq-ftil got hn uoy, ihe fir'll they recorded 
r^ that the Uo j»oor tenants, h.dcn began to 
know, sorrows uod modesty, then liegaii retif 
‘birtor liesarlus', j<x.r llurnnuily ,nnd those first 
apjoi s ni> J (e it<j at-re the be^iui ing of I #lf tlie 
IrDubU-H of i)> 11 kind and < •^H-cistly of woniaP- 
kind Hunk <f the aorlds anxiety about 

dress, lU time HHi I oier It, lie cofl tf jt! 
TTuly , no U%e |u„d d. nrly f. r tl ot f»r*t emerg- 
ng into ciMhv.tKi. ; m d yet that Luiiible 
*1 rv'ti-ninkn g aa.« t lie of tl e groileel eiCbts 
111 hi'icty, a Tinlly mighty step onward lu ite 
of oulaauo 


The satue coastderatioos apply to that other 
homely but equally important matter, cleanh~ 
ness Mrs Browning told us that it takes a 
eoul to move a body even to a cleaner stye. 
But what a price we have bad to pay for that 
soul < and for getting out of that stye t There 
are millioni- of women to day in cnilised Europe 
whose whole life is a single combat with litter, 
dust and dirt, and whose only honest coat-of~ 
anm would be a scrubbmg-brusb, a duster and 
a broom Wepay dearly for this Jove of eJeanJj- 
iies- The more we attain to it, the more w'e 
multiply causes of annoyance 'Ihe senses, 
lehiied to a mcety of oppreciatsou of things 
sweet and clean, are all the more readily dis- 
tressed at the reverse 

It w, in regard to that, as it is with music. 
On the lower stages, we may ilud delight even 
m a Jew t bar]) or a street-orgnu, and our fust 
mtroUuctiou to any kind of English ojiera may 
be un event in our life : but our musical evolu- 
tiou develops uerves both for diacerameot nod 
disgust, und these keeji equal pace. So that 
we jny tlie price at every step,— the price of 
loss of enjoyment and of po«itive pain j until, 
after Beyctuth, we may shrink a little even 
from t/o\cnt Garden und Albert Hall. Is it 
worth it/ No true lover of music will answer 
*No’ 


Alphonse Karr, in his ‘ l/i% voyage antour 
Jo wimjurdine,’ gives us the following cunous 
Mi'bvntc of \be sorrows of the evolution of an 
arli«t jD colour: 

I w«« oDpc put Into pmOR, »Rd rcill/ Ibe wsUi were 
><»* dttapieeiiolo to me tl ■& a cerUin cliocolwle tint 
with wlictiU r; werertciilouieil 1 rtwhsu tbxt up to 
et^rtAinpoiot, tointy iiu m riffhl to pat * mtn into 
pri«4n, bat 1 csDDutediDit lU rifjit to entloke tiitn In 
Uiu bvrntle lulour T1nro ere eMeoiblste* of 
coloan which ert as ftUe as if some one were plaTing 
a eiolia witliout aojr hnowledgo of It. 

OBeorU e|>artJcuJarJj.*o»iijjBgtb/fl^s about tmie/ 
“Jr* taabion ©t d«i.orati»K things with jellow and 
w Tl eso coloars, so rul^arl/ and hruUII; cnlted So 
U)««incs, Fro<lu{>e ii mu li e most disscreeshlr sen* 
•stK-ns. It often 1..} pens aat, tttn jn Lousrg wbire 
I ani not on Ismihsr U-rm., J t»ioto git ip ia the 

miidif of CbovcTsstion to rearrange two sbUeonistio 

ccionra »I itb tume on* ba« put togeiL'r 
l.ateow luvunttoUie 1 gl er Ihints U>ns.derthst 
Th Vt iomsh-Uo uaoiK,n of lots , 

t^h htro we ran Sraw no iml aJ Jico Mwfeo hacotB 
btiogs aod so talld* brute ‘ ««raac 


111 fact, if »s- c^mj,are the ' brutes’ with 
bemaa bemg? oa the lower plane*, it ib 
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arguable that lo\e, at nlj e\eiit«, for off jiring, 

IS greater and fiercer on the ‘brute’ 
side It IS Nature su ay, and it is Nature having 
her way in her subtle con«piracy to get her 
work done Ilov. cunningly she contrives bet 
allurements and illusions ' How cleverly she 
coaxes Ua to care for her new comers ’ Ab, jes ^ 
Ixive, the dnineat emotion is largelj thegnp 
of Nature, to keep us at the null and our 
ecstasies are mainly the rewards she allows us 
for our anxiety and our toil T 1 e poetry o! 
the world la almost entirely the musical ex- 
pression of love and the tragedies of the 
Horld are alrno«t entirely the records of lU 
thwarting?, lU ngome» and its crimes lx>ve, 
in truth, IS heavenly, but the attempts of earth 
ly pilgrims and stragglers to reach it, and to 
enjoy Its fruits, seem often neuer akui to 
hell Ho* «tartliDglj allied are lust and 
love’ and, on that mighty and penlou march 
from one to the other, * hat sorrows haunt us ’ 

‘I loved her,’ said the murderer, ‘but she 
would not bo mine so I killed her to 
prevent her being another < ’ W hat awful words 
and yet this horror belongs to the evolution of 
true love oud is one of its sorrows, and the 
sorrowful journey covers all the spiritual dis- 
tance between taking the life of the loved 
one and laying do* n one s life for her sake 
\\ hat a journey ' W h it no education ’ What 
a price to piyeven forlxive' And yet »l is 
worth it and it u the only way And now 
from that high vantige ground look back and 
contemplate general advance of the human 
animal, from beast to man and then recall 
that tremendous heart earchtng self analysis 
of Paul, and its culmination in the bitterest cry 
of blended agony and hope that ever burst 
from human lips He was con cious of 'upward 
march but the survivals of lower stages haunted^ 
him like an unclean gho»t ‘I desire to do^ 
good,’ he cried, ‘but evil in me grips and^ 
cheats me 1 approve right but I dothewrong, 
— no, not r, <uo, that dwelleth m me the^ 
animal beats down the man I delight inthe^ 
law of God in my inner self, hut the law in- 
my members, — that which I have jnhentedl 
from the lower animal stage,— drags tneu 
down and hnngs me info captivity, and I amj 
not only robbetl of my joy in doing the 


good but aui defrauded into doing evil 
0 wretched man that I am J’ It e need not 
go into detail*, for the pathetic, the tragic, fact 
cuts right through all human life The very 
fact of human advance produces, actually pro- 
duce«, sorrowful conflict between higher and 
the lower, and the survivals of the animal 
that persist into the higher stages create tempt- 
ation, excite struggle and lead to all sorrows 
of self denial, remorse of shame or man weight- 
ed with the unduly vesture of beast Thu«, 
at every step man has to pay a heavy 
price for his advancement , and jirice rises as 
he advance-* because every fresh attainment 
produces di««ati*fiction, conflict and anxiety 
Rut, on the other hind, the advance brings 
with it understanding, and, if the pain is 
increased, the comprehension of it al«o in- 
creases , and »e can imagine a time when the 
process will be reversed, and when that which 
now produces pain will be, to the angel man, 
a source of interest and a true ‘ means of grace ' 
All this Id true when we pass beyond the 
persooal into the social nod political spheres 
Civilisation IS the art of living together with 
mutual ] roflt but what sorrows haunt the 
human animal in learning that divine art I 
At first, contiguity simply means conflict The 
very fact that another family is near is a reason 
for preparing weapons and plotting a raid The 
'iOcial conscience i'* born only of suffering 
Gradually, men find what is tolerable and what 
IS unbearable ‘ This do and thou sbalt live’ ig 
not 80 much a divine promise as a social threat 
At first, justice is only shrinking from resent- 
ment and revenge Social obligations are only 
personal compulsion* ‘ Ought ’ is only * must ’ 
Every les«on 18 learnt with agony and every 
step IS stained with blood Liberty it«elf ig 
but the last stage of endless forms of bondage 
experiinenti that end only in the intolerable 
ond it is the intolerable that begets the resol^g 
to escape from it All political evolutions are 
paid for in pn on, on the scaffold, at the stake 

^Ihe rebel 13 nearly alwajs the truest patriot* 

the heretic is nearly always right ^\l en John 
.beheld the vision of the mighty multitude of 
’ hanpy spirit*, clothed in white robes, and witj, 
palms in their bauds, he was told that thes 
*were they who had come out of great Inbu) * 
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How the United States Cevernment 
Helps the Farmer 

By Mbs SAINT NIHAL SINGH 

^^WROBABLI no other country m the world 
l|j shows such flpprecjation of the \n1np of 
ngr^c'ol^'Q'ce; wat^'a’awl ec.<inorR\c^ 
does the United States of America This is 
but natural, since jn that land the great bulk 
of the wealth of the iiation is m the hands of 
the farmerR — not in Wall Street which is the 
financial m trket of America as reiders of 
American newspapern might imagine It is 
the farmer who keeps the wheels of industrial 
jsm in motion by buying the products of the 
factories In the Instanaljsi? it is tl e agricul 
tunst whom the people with goods to sell seek 
to attract by odiertismg Corn wlieat oats 
cotton, and staple farm products yearly poor 
hundreds of ctores of rupees into the coffers of 
the tillers of the soil— erores that the farmers 
are not reluctant to spend — thus keeping money 
in ready circulation m the I atu^ of the Stars 
and Stripes The manner in which the roots 
of the plants burrow down into tlie rich e )il of 
the United States and produce crops that 
immediately turn into gold, is almost alchemi* 
cal in its mysterious Iransmutatton 

The farmer liternlly has held the key Uiat 
has unlocked American prosjierity ft 1ms 
been the de ire to satisfy his dimnn Is tint bas 
resiiltwl in the budding of great manufacturing 
estabhahinents I he jrogres of agncuUore 
hae gisen rise to many new needs, an order to 
fill which immen e industries haae been foind 
ed As an instance may lie citeil ‘1 e n«e of 
the manufacture of aqriculttinl implements 
So long as the farmer tilled only eucU fen 
acres ns would proiide far the simple physical 
needs of his own family mtii no tbougl t of 
prolncingfor commercial purjio-es, America 
indnstnnlly was dead But with the nhent 
of the railways nnd the consequent transporta 
tion ficilities which they afforded, the ngncal 
turi«t realize,! that what, before lia 1 been n 
mere balUe for existence could be turned into 
a profitable business eDter|n«e He had the 


acre> at liis command, but lacked the facilities 
for working ^hem The Eame methods tbatbad 
been effectue in farming the small areas 
were utterly inefficient for tilling large tracts 
■\Vise-headed American inventors quickly 
grasped the new necessities of the farmers, and 
proceeded to perfect agricultural implements 
capable of coping with the changed conditions 
Up it) tliat time the village hlaekeuuth I od 
rough forgerl tlieplougli But bis primitiie 
product no longer filled the requiiements of 
the farmer who desired to till a larger 
atreage M here hundreds of acres were 
to be cultivated riding indpower ploughs would 
be necessary, otherwise the entire season would 
be taken up in ploughing the land, w ifh no time 
left to plant, cultivate and ban est the crops 
The old time methods of hanesting would 
not as ul and it therefore became necessary 
to invent implements that would domechanic- 
ally the work of many men Thii®, agriculture 
has walked hand m hand with industnahsm 
across the plains of Hie United States of America, 
and today you could no more expect the 
manufacturing interests to succeed without the 
cooperation of agirculture than you could 
expect a human being to liie after the heart 
slops lieilmg nnd the Wood ceases to flow 
through the arteries andieins 

TlieUnited States Goiernrnent bav not, from 
the very first, realised this fact To be sure 
there Infl been an attempt, from early times, to 
conduct n Department of Agriculture I baie 
seen Reports of the 'Secretary of Agriculture, 
dating Mck I believe, to 1838 But they 
werequiii inadequate to do much good,jiilged 
by *he vtnndards of to-day , and they failed to 
reach the I and* of the farmers themselves 
thus what li'tle influence they might have had 
was lost Ind* ed, it was but comparatively 
recently tl at the countiy awoke to a realization 
of the importarce of agriculture to the nation 
\Silb Ihjs awakening came the determination 
that since tlie farmer formed the spinal column 
of thecommunitv. he not only rliould continin 

todoso but moreover, hej‘houllbeB*rpngthened 

in every i)o*»ible way, m order better to bear 

the burflenofrP'i>onii|hility that he came 1 on 
Ills ehoulders Broadly speaking, it uos not 
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untilarenl farmer was apjwinted to net as 
Secretarj of Agriculture, that farming 
was taken seriously in America Up to that 
time, this position had been filled by men, 
many of them uttenj ignorant of the simplest 
details of agriciiltare, others farmers in theoiy 
only — -book farmers, as they are contemptuously 
called It was a political po^t, handed out to 
'‘trengtben the party in power llononrablft 
James Wilson, on the contrary, I new all about 
farming from the slandjiniiitof aeloal ex- 
perience He had grown up on the firm — had 
followed the furrow in his boyhood — had -todierl 
agrfcoUare as n ?cietiee with such zeal that he 
eientually becameUean of the Iowa Agricultural 
College at Ame«, Iowa which is conceded 
to be one of the bes^ schools of lU kind 
in the world Ne\er before in the In tory 
of the land has such efficient aid been offered 
totbe agncu’turist a« has been brought within 
hi8 reach by the present Secretary, who has 
held bis position through seieral administra- 
tions To-daj, under hisinspirntion, the Amen 
can farmer finds himself king m the land of 
the Star Spangled Banner 

Indeed, it has come to pa«s that every depart- 
ment of State has interestediLelf in farthering 
the progre«3 of agnculli re The idea of the 
Goiernment seems to be to render farming so 
attractne that the young men and women will 
remain at home, following thefQot«tep5 oftbeir 
parent®, instead of rushing nwnj to the city, 
dazzled by the lure of golden promi«e, leaving 
the old home and the old industry to languish 
and die With this in view, every effort is 
made to modernize the farm and the village 
"kai "ihiis eaTmwhvcm i*i Tsva^'De'rvmiYwJsfta'^ 
that the problem of Cum life m America is 
entirely different from what it is in India 
There each agricaltunst, who owns from forty 
to seieral thousand acres — the memge may be 
said to he about ICO acres — hie® on bis own 
land instead of in a village along with the 
other farmers of his neighbourhood 'Hus 
means that instead of dwelling cIo«e together 
side by side, the families are separated some 
tunes by mile®, unless they happen to have built 
their homes clo«c together, where the farms 
join each other Thi® system has given n«e to 


many problems For instance, whereas inn 
village community conducted on the Indian 
plan, a single school woulddo for all the farmers, 
this has not been true in America Each Conn- 
ty there, corresponding to a District herein 
Hindustan, is ditided up into PchooJ divt- 
ncts, each one with its scliool house and 
teacher, paid by the State, education being 
free and coinpukory But often, because the 
homes of the farmers are widely scattered, only 
half A dozen or so children attend each school, 
and some of the®e must walk, in rain, snow 
or sunshine, sometimes a® much as two miles, 
or even more, in isolated districts Jt has fol- 
lowed a a natural result, thatthe children seek 
lotakeadiantageofevery excuse toab ent them- 
selves from school — a weakness in wl ich they 
often are abetted by their indulgent parents 
But the Government is rapidly changing all 
this by doing away with the district school®, 
consolidating several distruts, and establishing 
one central school for nil of them, conrcying 
the farmer boys and girls back and forth from 
their homes the school in a public van, 
entirely free of any cost 

Ibe problem of receiving and sending mail 
Iikewi®e WAS a difficult one for the farmer to 
solve Many of tKetn lived mile® from any 
town, and it was only occasionally that they 
conld gel tbejr mail from the post office, 
seldom oflener than once a week In order to 
cater to the needs of the farmer, to-day the 
Po®t Office Department has instituted rural 
free delivery of mail This means that the 
ngticullunsl's mail is delivered to him, free of 
charge, once each day, by a Government- 
wdb’evh.s rmy inTdi 
he desires to send out and transacts a regular 
post office bu me f, selling stamps, envelopes, 
post cards and money order®, and registering 
letters Not only does the rural free delivery 
po®tman do all tin , but he performs many 
little unofficial errands for the farmers along 
hia route which average® twenty fiie miles in 
length, for a email fee— this having nothing 
whatever to do with his Government service — 
delivering parcel® to friends as he rides along, 
or bnnging small supplies from town when he 
comes out 
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The rnral free delivery and the consolida- 
tion of the district schools have had a direct 
beating upon the construction of good roads, 
for before a district is granted innil deliver} it 
must guarantee tint the roads shill be kept in 
a condition that will permit the postman to 
ride over them every day in the }ear, while 
the conveyirg of children to and from schools 
tniles dwtant aleo demands good roads An- 
other factor bearing on this point is the auto- 
mobile To-day many American farmers o«n 
one or more mo*or cars, and unless tl e roads 
are hept in perfect condition, their machines 
become useless So to day, from noitb to 
south in the United States, and from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific ocean®, you find a propa- 
ganda for good roads, and fine highwajs are 
being constructed that uill be passable at all 
seasons of the jeor uUete erstwhile it waa 
impossible to travel over them, sometimes for 
weelvB at a stretch 

The lach of social intercourse has been 
one of the great drawbacks to farm life 
in America in the days gone by But to day 
the telephone, the automobile and the roral 
free delivery of mail has wiped outdistance, 
linked up the widely scattered members of the 
agricultural community with one another, and 
made it possible for them to enjoy social 
intercourse The teleplione \ erforms a greater 
service than a mere social one, for over 
its wire®, each day, tlte ngncnlturist is kept in 
touch with the markets oflhe world, and thus 
i« enabled to sell hisproduce tothe be«t advan- 
tage, when the price is highest Each iwght, 
at acertain hour, thewhile circuit is thrown 
open SimiiUaneously all the farmers are 
called to the telephone, and tl e opemfor in 
the Central Exchange reads tl e f ill market 
report of the daj It is impo-^ihle to estimate 
the good that thi® service renders the American 
fatraer, especially when it la taken into con- 
sideration tl at the rates for telephones are 
exceptionally cheap, quite within the means 
of every man of ordinary means 

Still another department of the Government 
— the Trea«urj Department — has shown its 
interest in U e Dgnciiltiinst® bj introdacing 
n hanking sjstem that has placed a 'National 
Rink within ready reach of almost every 


farmer in the land, where be can invest hiS 
money and traneaet his business with a safe 
institution Each autumn the Government 
deposits crorea of rupees in these banks, all 
over the country, in order to facilitate the 
movement of gram by providing abundant 
currency 

The last move of the Federal Government in 
the direction of amoothmg the way for the 
firmer lay in the appointment of a National 
Commission to investigate farm life in America, 
with a view to discovering ju"t wlat was 
locking in it to render the ngriciiltural com- 
munities contented and successful, and to 
provide these deficienies os far ns possible 
The appointment of this Commission was one 
of the last acts of President Roosevelt before 
laying down tlie reins of his office, and it has 
been actively at work ever since Its member- 
ship includes some of the best known sociologi- 
cal exjverts in America, and the report of the 
Commission li sure to abound in valuable and 
interesting infoimation 

All of these features of modem civilization 
have beetuntroduced amongst the farmers with 
a double purpose— first to check the movement 
from the land to the great industrial centres, 
and second, to coax back the wanderers to the 
eoil by rendering the life of the farmer more 
attractive and profitable than that of the city 
labourer Ihiit this policy is succeeding is 
evidenced by the fact that the one time 
abandoned farms in America now are being 
occupied and profitably worked 

So f»rl have very briefly dealt only with the 
general woik that is being done by the Uniteil 
Slates Government to improve the lot of the 
farmer Jiotlm g has been said of the specific 
service that i« being performed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture This is so magnitudinous 
in its scope and character, that a large book of 
inany 1 undred pages would he required 
thoroughly to cover the ground At best I 
can but lightly and quickly skim over the 
surface, indicating only some of the main 
point® that are most prominent in the Govern- 
ment programme of progress 

It must be borne in mind that, in addition 
to tbe Federal Agricultural Department, each 
separate State has its own independent Depart- 
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The rural free deli\ery and the consolida- 
tion of Uie dislrict schools ba\e bad a direct 
bearing upon the construction of good roads; 
for before a district IS granted mail delueryit 
must guarantee that the roads shall be kept in 
a condition that will permit the poalman to 
ride oter them e\ei-j day in the year, while 
the conieying of children to and from schools 
miles dittant also demands good roads An- 
other factor bearing on this point is the nnto- 
mobile To day many American farmers own 
one or more mo*or car-', and unle«s t! e roads 
are kept m perfect condilion, their machmeb 
become useless So to day, from noilb to 
south m the United States, and from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific oceans, jou find a pro]ta 
ganda for good roads, and fine highwa33 are 
^ing constructed that will be pissabie ut all 
seasons of the jear, wheie erstwhile it was 
impossible to tra\el oaer them, somelimea for 
•weeks at a stretch 

Ibe lack of social intercourse has lieen 
one of the great drawbacks to farm life 
in America m tbe dajs gone by Hut to day 
the tclepbone, the automobile and the rural 
free delivery of mail has wiped outdistance, 
linked up the widely scattered members of the 
agricultural community with one another, and 
made it possible for them to enjoy social 
inlercour«t The telephone fierfonns a greater 
service than a mere social one, for over 
lU wires, rnih day, U«e agncnllunsl is kej t m 
touch with the innrkeU ofihe world, and thus 
is enabled to sell hisjiroduce tothe best advan- 
tage. when the price is highest Each night, 
at a certain hour, the wii ile circuit is tlrown 
open biinult ineoudy all the firmerx nr© 
called to the telephone, ai d ll e Ojientor in 
the Central txcliange reads the fjll market 
report of the day It is imiio ••ible to estimate 
the goo<l that thi« service renders the \mencan 
fanner, e«j>eciaUy w ben it i« taken into con- 
s deration tl at the rates for telej hones are 
excel tnnallj cheap, quite within tie means 
of every man of ordinary mean*. 

fclill another department of tl e Government 
— the Tren ury Deiiartinent — haa shown its 
ititefe<.t in the 8gncultiinst» by ii trodoang 
a bsankingsjslem Ihvt has I laced a National 
Ikvnk within ready reach of almost every 


farmer in the land, where he can invest hiS 
money and transact his business with a safe 
institution. Each autumn the Government 
deposits crores of rupees in the«e banks, all 
over the country, m order to facilitate the 
movement of grain by providing abundant 
currency 

The last move of tbe Federal Government m 


the direction of smoothing the way for the 
fanner lay in the appointment of a National 
CommiesioQ to investigate farm life in America, 
with A viewr to discovering just what was 
lacking in it to render the ngnciillural com- 
munities contented and successful, and to 
provide these deficienies ns far as possible. 
The appointment of tins Commission was one 
of the last acU of President Iloosevelt before 
hijitig down tl e reins of his office, and it has 
been actively at work ever since Its member- 
ship includes some of the best-known sociologi- 
cal experts in Anieric.i, and the rejvort of the 
Comimsfion is »uie to obound in valuable and 
interesting information 

All of these features of modern civilization 
have been introduced amongst the farmers with 
a double purjiose— first to check the movement 
from tbe land to the great industrial centres, 
and second, to coax Ixack the wanderers to the 
foil bj rendering the life of the farmer more 
allraclivenndproriUble than that of the city 

labourer ihit tins policy is sucoeedmg is 
evidenced by the fact that tbe one time 
abandoned forms in America now are being 
occupievl and prrfitably worked ^ 

So f«r I have very hriejlj dealt only with the 
general woik that being done by the United 
Stales Government to improve tbe lot of the 
farmer Nothing has !»( n said of the specific 
service that is bemg j^^rformed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ] lus is so magnitudinous 
in its scojH! and cbai-vcter, that a large book of 
manj hundred ,«,geH uouM be rermired 
thoroiighl) tocovir the ground At best I 
can but lightly aid quickly skim over the 
surface md.cnt.ng onlj some of the mam 
poin^ that are most promii ent in tbe Gov em- 
roent progmnroe of j rogres* 

.. be borne in mind tl at, in addition 

toUie l-fdera! Agricultural Defartmerit, each 
N-pamle btale Las lU own indeivendent Depart- 
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ment of AgncuUure which works both on hnes 
laid out by itself, and in co operation with the 
Federal Department at Washington, I) C 
Each State supports at least one agricultural 
college and experiment station Here the 
young and old firraers are taught scientific 
agriculture, free of charge, while the women 
l^rn domestic economy in the same inatitntion 
The leading school of thn. character in the 
United States is the Iowa State Agntulturul 
C. liege at Ames, Iowa hew institutions of 
this kind III the world come up to it in ei|Uip 
ment and efliciency No fees are charged for 
tuition, and a sery nominal price is a<ked for 
room and board— barely sufocient to cover the 
cost of supphe-i Here the student may take 
either a sboitcour e, covering but a few weeks, 
or a long course, extending over several years, 
studying agronomy, chemi try plant and stock 
breeding— m fact, every subject that bears lo 
the slightest degree upon agncuUure As a 
rule, the old farmers take the short course, 
their «ons the long one Thus, it is coming 
about in tlie SUte of Iowa that practically 
every agriculturist 18 technic illy educated to 
carry on his industry in a b nines like viray, 
instead of depending upon ch u ce and employ- 
ing haphazard methods Besides maintaining 
this splendid agricultural college and the 
experiment station in connection with it, the 
State of Iowa sends out its most learned 
professors on special trams to teich the farmers 
the new discoveries in agricultural science 
right at home Notification given ahead of 
time that, on a certain date, the College Special 
Irain will stop at a particular tow n, and on that 
date the farmers flock to the station to hs'en to 
theexperU The meetings are convened right 
on the train, the audience occupying the car 
seats, the professors standing at one end, 
lecturing and answering questions By t is 
means agricultural education is placed within 
ready reach of every fanner in the SUite, and 
if one of them is backward, it i»due tohisovin 
lack of mtere^l, not lo the fvilme o« '“e 
Government to afford him tbe opportunity to 
learn to do better Tbe State expenmeot 
station annually answers thousands of letters 
from farmers who want some puzzling problem 
solved 


Practically every faUite in the American 
Union has a I^and Grant College, where every 
branch of learning relating to agriculture and 
mechanical arts is taught, even including 
engineering I have not the latest report 
regarding these Colleges, but they employ lu 
the neighbourhood of 3,000 teachers and are 
attended by about 00,000 students, each one 
of whom IS being taught to be a specialist in 
^me branch of agriculture, such as plant 
husbandry, or animal husbandry, or eome other 
department, on the theory that agriculture, as 
a whole, is too wide a subjict for one man to 
master 

Thus, educational work is being done all 
over tbe United States with a view to uplifting 
agriculture Crores of rupees are speiityeirly 
in costly experiments, and thousands of men, 
the very cream of the country, are employed 
to give their exclusive services to the cause of 
educating tbeir brother farmers in the most 
modern methods of tilling the soil, raising crops 
and breeding the various farm animals Over 
one million pounds steiling—Rs 1,50 00,000-—' 
are appropriated ye irly by theFederal Govern- 
ment to be Used in tbe spread of agricultural 
education The Farmers’ Institute®, held in 
towns throughout tba country during the 
winter months, lasting from one to several 
days, also bring up to-date knowledge within 
the reach of the farmers of the Uiut^ States. 
Experts in various branches of agricultural 
science are employed lo deliver lectures, and a 
socially good tune is had at these meetings 
In mobt Slates, not only is theie a State 
Experiment Station, but also a United Stales 
Station, maintained by the 1 ederal Govern- 
ment to make tests that will benefit the people 
of the whole country Some of these experi- 
ment stations coniine themselves to some 
special branch of agronomy hor insUmce, 
at Greeley, Colorado, experiments are con- 
stantly carried on in potato-raising At 
anotherStation tobacco-growing tests are made. 
Not only are central experiment statiomi 
maintained, but, if any farmer anywhere is 
progressive and ivatriotic enough to set aside 
a certain jxircel of land for experimental 
purixises to teot methods especially adapted to 
bu particular locality, the Government sends 
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experts there to analyse the soil, disco\er just 
what chemical constituents are lacking in it, 
and what fertilizers are necessary to bring it 
up to pioductue perfection, and for what 
particular crops it is best suited The Govern- 
ment then furnishes selected seed, superintends 
the planting, cultnation and harvesting of the 
crop, in fact, carries on the work ofeiperimen- 
lation with ju t as much thoroagbness as if it 
was being done at a regular station 

In order to syatematize its work, the Depart 
ment of Agriculture of the United States of 
America has established a number of Divisions, 
all acting under the direction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture These are — The ^^eather 
Bureau, the Depailinent of Animal Industry, 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, the Bureau of 
Soils, the Bureau of Lhemistry, the Bure,iu of 
Entomology, the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
the horest Service, the OfGce of Public Koads, 
and the Office of > x^ enmeivt SUtions Each 
one of these has a special work to perform 
Take the Weather Bureau, for instance Each 
(lay this depatlmcul hro ulcasts over the whole 
United States a weather reiwrt proguosticalmg 
probable conditions fit the next tvienty four 
hours The»e prophesies are carefully worked 
out, along scientific hoc«, by experts located 
tu the slations all over the country, from 
observations taken by them, and as u rule, 
are (juiie reliable By paying Lied to them, 
many a crop has been saveil that otherwise 
woul I have been ruined by untoward weather 
conditions if the farmer had uot been warned 
in time 

The Department of Animal In]uslry,as its 
name \m\Ue», exyaenment^ with farm ammals 
It issues bulletins advising the farmers bow to 
Geat all the various di'^eases that their cows, 
hordes, sheep, hogs and other aoimaU are 
Eulject to, and directs them how to handle them 
so as to make the mo-t profit out of tl cm 
Thti Deiiaitment has rendered much valu- 
able «ervice to theagncultun ts of the Lnited 
bUle« One of its chief feats was the diicorery 
that Texas Tever, which annually kills 
bvindi&ls of thousands of cows, was due to a 
?l>ecie« of tick tlat attached itself to the 
annuals 


The work of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
IS varied It publi«he 3 bulletins describing 
the appearance and ravages of noxious weeds 
and suggesting methods of getting nd of them 
It instructs, in detail, how to cultivate various 
crops to the best advantage It advises as to 
the projier treatii ent of plant diseases and 
insects tfiat destroy plant life In fact, there 
1-. not a point in plant husbandry that is not 
touched upon by this Bureau 

Probably one of the mo 4 beneficent serv ces 
lierformed by the United States Government 
IS the free analysis of soils, undertaken by tbe 
Bureau of boils Any firmer, living anvwheie 
m the land may seinl samples of his soil bo the 
Government ex^ierU for examination and 
invlysis They will tell bun just how to 
fertilize bis fields to supply the deficiencies in 
the toil, and wLivt crops to grow in them in 
order to get the moet money out of bis land— 
(or if he alteinpU to rav'e o crop for which bis 
toil IS not tuiU-d, failure and duatter will bo 
the retuU I know, for instance, of n fanner 
who t&ited a Urge acreage of potatoes, exyicct- 
iiig to make a tinall fortune from them riie 
crop was almoet a total fnlure, for tbe siinplo 
reason that tbe prosier kind of soil for potato 
culture bad not been (.Loten U was of a clay 
formation, too solid and hard to }>ermit tl o 
tubers projierly to expand and grow, instead 
of Ik mg loose and vuly if this firmer had 
I>o tet ed ll e foresight to tend tamplia of the 
soil to tl e Govenineiit for analytis, dita ter 
would have been nveiUtl, for the rejxnt would 
have warned against alUinptiiig to grow 
potatoes uider tuih conditions No charge 
18 nivde fur this lovvUable service 

One of the rno t imporUnt discoveries in 
modem agricultural Litlory was made by an 
employe of the Bureau ofChemittry — Jiiocu- 
laljon to tujply nurogen to the soil Tins 
mao worked on the theory that the nodules 
on the rooU of leguminous pliats store up 
nitrogen in the soil, that has been drawn from 
the air Now, nitrogen is the most expen- 
sive commercial chemical fertilizer, and if 
■Nature ccuM be made to do this work of 
trantfemng it from the air to the earth, much 
money would be wave*l to the farmer each 
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year The experimenter set to ftorh to 
inoculate soil with a cheap chemical compound 
Inat caused more and larger nixlules to form 
oil the roots of leguminous plants, such as 
cow pea^, soy bean«, etc , grown on the land 
thua treated, \iith the result that nitrogen 
was added to the soil in sufficient quantities 
properly to fertilize it at practically no 
expense This discoiery was not ivitenled, 
and the Government furiu bed the chemical®, 
ready mixed, to inoculate the ®oil, or gaie the 
formula to those who wished to work on n 
larger scale, so they could prepare the inocu 
lating mixture themselves 

TheBureauofCheinistry also conducts exten- 
sive exjienmenta with a view to suggesting a 
peifecUy balanced ration for human beings 
Delicate tests are made to leani the exact 
food value of each article of diet and the 
leiulU are embodied in bulletins Ueides 
this, many of the bul’etins « sued by this depart 
ment contain explicit directions for preparing 
various food products, such as eggs milk, etc 
One that has attracted a great deal of atteoUon 
of late has been a pamphlet giving dirwtiocs 
for preparing cheap cuts of meat in palatable 
wavs Foods sold in the markets are tested 
for their purity, and if they fail to come op to 
the standard of excellence laid down by the 
Government, or are proved to contain adul- 
terants that have not been noted on tbe 
labels, their further manufacture and sale u 
prohibited 

In order to test the effect upon a h“®“ 
being of chemical ireservativescommoolyu ed 
in preparing food products, tbe Department of 
\gricuUute conducted a unique experiment, a 
'hortUme ago \olaateer8 were called fw 
amongst the young men employed in sub- 
ordinate positions by the Government, to 
submit to food te®ts They were kno^ as 

the‘‘poisoa squad ’.and they undertook not 
to eat a morsel of fo^ except what was K*'*” 

them by the experts engaged lu making t e 
tests, in exchange for wluch they were to be 

fedatGovemmentexpense They never knew 

whether or not the food they were eating 
hsd been “ doctored, ’ thus all effect® of the 

imagination were eliminated Jvor did U ey 

know what jiarticular “poison ' was being 


introduced into their food They were care- 
fully watched during the experimental period, 
and their physicial condition strictly noted 
every day Thus the Government learned 
positively the effects of preservatives in food 
products on tbe people wlo eat them, and 
was able to shape its legislation accordii gly 
The Bureau of Entomology of the United 
States Department of Agricnlture makes a 
study of insects injunoua to tbe different crops 
and works out methods of destroying them 
Bullelms are is ued whith are distributed, 
without cost, by the million copies These 
pamphlets go deep into the study of the in- 
jurious insects, and are profusely illustrated, 
often with coloured phte®, showing exactly 
how the bugs look and how they go about 
their work of destruction Tbe farmer is told 
what birds destiny bis croiis, and hence should 
be killed, and what ones ore valuable to him 
becau e they eat in ects tha* would be harm- 
ful to the growing crop, and should be s;^)ared 
for that reason, since they are of real benefit 
to him 

So thoroughly has tbe United States Govern- 
ment examined the problems of agriculture 
that to-day practically every que tion that 
po sibly may arise is answered in some 
buUe'in especially devoted to the subject, 
which, as a rule, may be procured merely by 
nj plying to tbe becretary of Agriculture for it, 
or, lo some case-., by paying from two to eight 
annas Tbe yearly reixirt of the Department, 
almost M large as a dictionary, forming, in 
itself, an encyc’opaidia of agriculture, sub- 
stantially bound in cloih, is sold for one 
rupee and eight annas, thus bringing it within 
the means of every firmer — and by asking for 
it through the Congressman of his district, tbe 
Aiuencan agncuUun t naay get it free of cost. 
The Experiment Stabon Eecord is pobli«hed 
monthly , ai d coiisi ts of an abstract of all the 
work along ogricnltuml line® that is being done 
the world over The e monthly reports are 
gathered together at the end of the year and 
are bound in book form, the volumes being 
di tiiboted to tho'«e who a.k for them 

The annnal free distribuUon of seeds is a 
happening of extreme interest io the people of 
the Lulled State®. Each »pnng the De|>art- 
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of Agticultvire sends out to all who apply 
through their Congressmen, a large packet 
of vegetable seeds ibo recipients are expected 
to report to the Department as to the results 
obtained, but this is a formality seldom com- 
plied »ith After the experiment stations, by 
patient breeding, have perfected a new \anety 
of gram or vegetable, seeds aregiien to such 
farmers as will make intelligent and faithful 
field teets with them Indeed, once the 
Department of Agriculture learns that a farmer 
13 willing toco operate with it, it fiiiuiehes him 
with every facility for careful eTperiment ition, 
glad to have his assistance. 

Americans are scattered over the whole 
world bunting for new varieties of plants, 
animals, trees and flowers that may be mtro- 
duced into the United States It is part of 
the oihcial duties of ever} Americui Consul, 
wherever he may be placed, to keep hise}es 
open for new an I n eful products and aend 
them to Americn to be erperimeoted with, 
along With all the loformutiou he cao gather 
in regard to them 

Not content uitU the viork done by the 
Consuls in this respect, the Depirtment ol 
.VgtlcuKute send* specialists out to ecout the 
four corners of the globe m <iueil of new 
agricultural discovenea (o eiuidi Iheir home- 
Und IbU", not long ago, ^lr IrankN Myer 
was sent to Chinn to look for plants pevuliarly 
to the United Stales, which bos a range 
of soil and climate clo<cly resembling that of 
China ^Ir Myer wanilered alone, without 
armed escort, through the most out of the way 
jwrlions of the Dragon Umpire Ills work was 
exceedingly dangerous, since it was imjiasible 
for tlie den«e Mongolians to grasp the spirit 
ofhisquest To them he was, in very truth, 
a meddling “foreign devil,” all the more so 
becauve he could not give to them a talit- 
factory account of h'mself and hvs moUves At 
Harbarowsk, for jusUnce, while engaged in 
securing cuttings ivnd see«ls, he was attacked 
by Chinese brigands who knockeil him down 
and tied up hu head in a towel. lie fought 
hard, however, and fimlly beat off bis assail- 
ants, thua saving his life, which eerWaty 
would have tveea sacrificed hsd they been 
successful movtrpowenng him I'fce kmejicas 


explorer, at the time of this attack, vvas 
searching for a new variety of oats, which, 
it was hoped, would yield the farmers of 
the United State* several bushels an aero 
more than the varieties they bad beeng rowing. 
He found it, in spite of the difBculties 
that were placed in his way. He also dis- 
covered a new variety of persimmon, very 
delicious in flavour, that can be pared aiui 
eaten like an apple The variety is yellow and 
seedless, and vs expected to be hardy as far 
north in the United States is the State ofNew 
kork He also secured ruttings of new sorts 
of Chinese peache*, pears, plums, apricots, 
dates, rice, grains, shrubs, ornamental trees, 
hardy bamboos, and numeron* plants of minor 
importance Indeed, he »ent hundreds of 
shipments to the Department of \giitulture 
and thus added iiiimenfcely to the risources of 
las country 

hew of the Ameru-wv experts sent abroad 
havemet with gieater success, ore iiduri'd more 
hardships in their quest, than Prifessor Niels 
1 bbe«en Haoseii head of the juiticulLiiial and 
forestry dipirlinont of the bouth Dakota 
\gncultural Ezpenminl btalion which u 
connected with the SouUi D ikotahUteCoUegir 
of AgricuUme and Mechanic Arts at Hrookings, 
& 1) Profeeeor Ifaneeii has u theory that 

lime sjx'iit in hand breeding plant* that will 
be hardy enough to withstand the blizrvrds of 
North-west Vmerica is wailed Ituhistou- 
Iciilion tbit sjecies inuist be brought from 
lands ofextreme cold, and then bred for greater 
ywifection in Iba Und of their adoption. 
Ill 1697, Drore^^or Hansen was sent by the 
becretury of Agriculture, James Wilson, at the 
ez(>ensu of the Govermnint, to travel to 
hoitern Europe and Meetern aiidUntral Asia, 
to tearch for hardy varieties of plants tiiat could 
rciflcold and drou,,ht. He was givena free hand 
U work out bw own lUuenuy and hrmg back 
his own selecUoii of tjiecimens He journeyed 
first to Hamburg and from thence went to 
SL Petersburg from there making his way to 
^lJOl .l,„e He egncuIHriil and 

manutatlarej prodneb. of liuMia and Asia ate 
(jUbeted to;«btr at llie ^rfat annual £aj 
that IB la Kawi. aUt the Pat, ion Ka, i,, ono! 

m teajeati, to Obeiamtnetgaa. I^img Ihit 
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rilacf, he tolloived the Volga for a coosiderablo 
distance, finallj tutning his face to U™ 
Mountain., that lay betneen him and the 
KiiingSnii Once mole norkiiig ^ 
«e.t»ard, he crossed the great plain of South 
Central Russia to Kief, going from there to 
Ode a on the Black Sea and then to Trans- 
Caucisia, by nay of the Crimea 
the Cispian Sea he uandeted through the land 
of the Turcoman 

All tins lime he had been seaiching for a 
hardy variety ofalfilf-i that v.ould bear the cold 
ottheiiorth uest Ihealfilfncommonlygrown 

in the United States had been taken by «ie 
Smnish to South America from Northern 
Africa more than three hundred years ago, 
from there finding ita v^ny to <^'‘fornn 
This variety uas entirely un«uited to the 
rigors of the north >*est, and the 
ploterhad started out to discover a kind U at 
tiould be hard) there He unable to 

speak the languages of the countries t^hrough 
which he journeyed, bat, through an interpret- 
er, he cross examined army officers in rega^ 
to the fonge, fed their hor e , and subjected 
every man or group of men be met o a 
searching catechism He sto_pp<’d at 
places and post roa I stations to esamme the 
provender the hordes were eating , 

Oxua river he followed the -^ame trvil that 
Mexander the Great traversed more than 
twenty centuries ago, and he learned, m is 
wanderings, that the people of Central \-=ia 
had used alfalfa for forage for centuries 

Realising that he was on the right 'cent, he 
proceeded on his way, through Bokhara mU 
into Turkeblan, where, at its capita , Tashkent, 
he found an alfilfa bazar that had l^n m 
exulence for centuries He pushed on to the 
north east, travelling thirteen hundred miles 
m a taraul«.s-a four-.b.cW, Jpn"e'«-« 
vehicle, swung on wooden pole-, hollowing 
along the Tian Shan range of mo“"bun5 
between Turkestan end China, Professor 
Hanben finalh cros ed over into Chm^ am^ 
ing at Kuldja, an ancient city in the Brovin 
of III, where he found alfalfa at the very 
doors of the temple He was a thou-and milM 
from a railway line and among t a peop 


whose tongue he was unable to speak Jtwas 
nece'^ary fir him to ii e three interpreters in 
order to mike bis wants known— one translat- 
ing German into Ru lan, a second, reducing 
Rusaian to Tartar, and a third Tartar to 
( Imiese He was told that alfalfa grew still 
further north— at Kopal Since he was 
searching for the farthest north variety, he 
burned bick over the Tian Shan mountaii^s to 
Kopil, where he found alfalfa growing on ‘'the 
steppes nt 45 degrees and 1.0 minutes noith 
latitude, and 70 degrees east longitude Here 
— ft bitter winter — put a temporary 
stop to 1 IS jounieyings and alnto^t put a 
iveiiod to his life He w is not daunted, 
however It did not appear jriicticable for him 
to go back thirteen hundred miles in a taran- 
tas', as he had come, and be therefore decid- 
ed to keep on to tho north, where, 700 miles 
di tant, Oni«k,was situated on the Trana- 
Siberian railroal Ibe trip was made on 
sledge and right at the outset be was over- 
taken by a blizzard that almost killed him 
VU night be was compelled to remain out 
in the marrow freezing cold He undoubtedljr 
would have vitrifited his life had it not been 
for A reindeer 'kill mt that came to bis knees, 
and for boots tbot reached above the point 
where the coat left oft Ihe storm slightly 
subsided in the morning, and the Professor 
found his way to a post house at Sergiopol, 
where he was given food and shelter 
Threatened with pneumonia, he was compelled 
to remain a week nt Sergiopol, before pushing 
forward By the time he reached Semipa- 
latmsk, however, not far distant, be was 
obliged to halt, while his chest was bli&tered 
with turpentine and lard in an attempt to 
waiU off I neumoma Finally, getting another 
'tart, be burned ahead for three days and 
nights, stopping only to change hor«e«, at last 
reaching Om«k, hastening by tram through 
■\I09C0W to Bremen, there embarking for the 
United States, 

He had traced alfalfa farther north than it 
ever had been known to grow in Amenca, and 
had shipped five carload* of seeds and plants 
into the United State But he was not at 
all sure that he had traced alfalfa to lU 
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northernmost limit When be wna at Kopal 
an army offictr had told him that he had Been 
it growing at Kaisansk, considenbly north of 
Kopal He therefore was anxious to go back 
and make i furtl er search for alfalfa that coold 
be grown clear up to Hu Ison Bay Secretary 
Wilson satisfied his ambition by 8endin<» him 
out again, in 1905 

It was just at the time when Russia wasma 
turmoil, the trouble extending into Silena 
that Professor Han«en started on his second 
tour, but he had made up his mind to go ai d 
go he did, escaping all danger and landing 
safely at Omsk He went from there directly 
southward bock to Kopal, and again began to 
look for alfilfi, this tunc along lie Iran-i 
Siberian rulroad, finally taking to the open 
steppes, nUlough the seuon already was 
advanced, snow Ijmg on the ground in places 
U last, one afternoon out on the bleak 
Siberian steppes be found what t e was look- 
ing for— a wild alfalfa -not the blue flowered 
variety of Turkestan, but a jellow floaerinc 
species Ijiterhe learned that Ibis jellow- 

floweringalfalfi began where theblue-flowerine 

epecies left off, and extended clear across 
Siberia, bttween the fiftieth and sixty-fourth 
p.uallels of north lalitu le, from a thousand to 
two thousand miles northward Since the new 
variety grew in dry localities his discovery 
meant that it would be ]>o«eibIe to grow nlfdfa 
ou the Americ m continent fiom ^ebt7lska north 
to the Hudson Bay District, if any man cured 
to farm m that Ood forsaken country The 
bibcnans ha I used this wild alfalfa for hay for 
hundred* of years, but no atteaiit ever bad 
been made to cultivate it \\\ the seed he 
could secure, therefore, was from wild plant* 
Once he found a loa 1 of the liij m the market 
I lace at IrkuUk, anl, unable to get bold of 
seed any other waj, bought lbs lavl and set 
the market idlers to work pckiog it out bv 
hand ^ 


llHdiKoietycliliiotpnJwiU, u,, fi„j, 
of the yellow flowered ranety of alfalfa, 
traceii It back ta tbe pomlahere it overUit 
lha blue-floacnas «l«cic., ,„J 
that the taoliiut mued, by naUtnl precc 


pro-lucing a hybrid tl at promised to be tiry 
taluable to American fi mers 

^lne years of ceaseless effort and untold 
pnvations, and thousands of rupees spent for 

uonder that agriculture is progressing by leaps 
and bounds in the UnPed Stales ’ It must 
be remembered moreover, that the tvvo men 
I have named are not tbe only ones aho are 
out in quest of ne« plants and animals fhey 
a.e to be found everywhere, m the tropic, and 

liX? r "”<1 everlastingly 

Mkmg for agricultural treasures lo ship to 

“"■* a ""■* tutting, and 

auimala they send me immeiliately tmiisferred 

V tl'h tests can 

be cimed on lo the best advantage, i, d are 

lav’ me hf, ^ »l'. '“melime. 

public M Washinglon, D C, a large eon- 
servatory i. ina,„ta,„ed for the cipress punioso 

1 rr” 

States Government is helping the farmer to 

There 1 . „ lesson in nil 11 ,. < for r„j„ 

OuLdl^^L CoUso , 

C.uneF.„„ nm .Tt.™ 

AeappeJ, a "■'J ledmie,, 

Si - 

Mr H n. I ,i ,v I 

uiorb^ioq rrEMii ii. ^ *'*’ tU'Hi calokl « 

ns. .,SS"pS„% til" 
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“ UTimever 1 7#ai« aHeutpttd to <firect the attention of 
this House to Indian affans, it has mvartaUy hajipeneil 
ns it lias on the present occasion, that I kaie ai o used the 
imtahilU^ of ihi Under Seartary and heen censuied 
fiom the Treasurif Denelt for my jnesumption 2\o 
anioirnt tf labour, no dread of an Inder i>ea-elaiy and 
no Mtnistanal r^tihet can, ^icerer, be of mvj const 
quence compared with the importance of doing whatever 
may be in one's pouer to create an adequate amount of 
interest i7i Iiulta ily experience tn this House has at 
least taught me that, when a tninisler is tery angry, it 
IS the clearest ijulicatum a private vieuiber jtossMg can. 
haie that %t IS his duty to po’vetere Unlh the subj^ he 
has in hand ’ — Henry Fawcett (Frot i a ''jtefd, m the 
House of Commons ) 
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FAWCETT’S SERVICES TO INDIA 

R\ MR. P N RVilVN PIU M 

Fawcett was one of Ibo e Brilish 
JiT statesmen who ha»e shed lustre on the 
^ '• name of Fngland as the seat and home 
of the angust mother of free nations. Ue was 
one of the noblest of Englishmen He bad none 
of that insularity which narrows the vision and 
outlook ofmany an English politician vho like 
theRomaii citizen of old, coi siderc 1 imself to 
belong to a privileged ca te T ike Gladstone 
and Bright and Cobden he strove bard to 
employ the strong arm of British justice tn 
ITTotect the interesU of those who could not 
unassisted, do it themselves He knew the 
place of Fngland among the great nations 
of the world and used his 1 now ledge in the 
spirit of the great maxim, righteousness 
exalteth a nation He wa« of course, no 
faddist or fanatic One sided enthusiasm and 
limited nnge of ideas chmcterise the 
faddist and the fanatic But hawcett was a 
man of libenl culture, large aud luminous 
ideas, and deeply verged m the great art ^ 
resiioasible statesmanship He jKisses^ 
an imaginatioa and i heart which enabled 
him to anderstind the feelings of others 
differently circumstanced, and no Englishman 
of his time realised the magnitude and gravity 
of the Indian problem more fully than he did 
India never had a greater and more sincere 
fnend 

Henry Fawcett was the member of Parha 
ment who was first known as member for India 
Edmund Burke, Thomas Babingtoo Macaulay 
and John Bright, among other:, took a lively 
and practical interest in Indian nffiirs But 
their political and other activities covered 
so large i fie d that Indi v w as only one of their 
many intere ts Nor was theu" work for it sus* 
tamed through life Henry Fawcett, on the 
contrary, almo-tt from the commencement of bis 
public career down to its close, was a vrarm 
friend of In I a whose devotion to its causowas 
a dominant feature of his public life In^ 
occupied a place even in his school e aj"* In 
his undergraduate dajs, atCambndge, be had 


taken up a book on India, from the llnivei \ty 
library, which first rou ed his inteiest and 
kindled his imagination Iheie iveie other 
influences at work His friend-:, J S Mill ai d 
Thornton, the well known cntio of Mili s wage- 
fund theory, were both in the India Ofrce and 
ciiald «peak with authority on Indian affair 
Another friend, C B Clarke, who was in 
the Indian Educational Departmen*^, furnished 
I awcett with his own impresiina Some of 
Fiweett *. vast store of knowledge about India 
tbii-i acquired he made Use of in his Manual of 
PMtUcal Economy His first utterance on 
India was in I8G7 when it had been decided 
to give a ball to the Sultan at the India 
Office, the expenses of which were charged 
to Indian revenue® In reply to a question 
in the Hou'e of Commons byFivcett, Sir 
Stafford Nortbcote justified the cour e adojtid 
on the ground that the ball was a return for 
assistance given by the Sultan towards tele- 
graphic communication with India bawcelt 
was not satisfied with this specious plea* 
He maintained that England, as well as 
India was inters ted in the telegrapUio 
communication On July 19,1867, a motion 
was made for a list of invitations *o the ball 
and he availed himself of the opportunity 
to enter his protest against the action taken 
by the India Office He asked the Secretary 
of Slate how be would “ reconcile it to hiniself 
to tax the people of India for an entertain- 
ment to the Sultan He urged that the will- 
ing Indian peasant was not the per«on to pay 
for ni entertainment to a foreign potentate 
III-* worD, however, fell on deaf ear® There 
wa nubod) m the House of Commons 
or elsewheie to back him up In tho e days 
there was nolndian Parliamentary Committee, 
no Congress Committee m Ixmdon, and 
the Bnti h press almo t ignored India But 
Fawcett stood firm, and single-handed, he 
fought the cause of India with a resolutenes , 
consistency, sen e of justice and knowledge 
never surpassed m the annals of Bnti«h public 
life He descnbeil *he ball to tl e Sultan at 
India’s expense ns a masterpiieee ofnieanne®*, 
an expression which became celebrited and 
was u ed again by John Morlej, with the 
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rtdieaue ‘melaiiclioy tUrofta in, when Indii toW that the Hoube of Commons shouM nof 
wi ^addlf-d with the coac of the Indian con- mteif^re in the affairs of India because it knew 
tingent sent to Suaknn Soon afterwards, »t so litUe In reply he pointed out that if lhaf 
the end of 1867, Parliament was summoned Hou«e did not interfere, India AouJd suffer front 
to provide for the Abysftimnn war Govern- all theevils of party Go ernraent and have non€‘ 
tnenb piopo ed that the exti vordinaiy exi>end»- of its vdvantages Parliament ought not, hf‘ 
ture should be paid by Fngland, while argued, to be constantly meddling m details o‘ 
Indu should continue to p\) the troojw Indian administration , but it «houid do its best 
at the or Unary rate protested strong to protect and adsanceiis general and especially 

ly against this arrangement, but was defeated financial interests He complnined that undei 
inbu.ayemp* exigetvciea of English party politics andi 

He had always held the \iew that tbP owing to ignorance on the parf of the Brilish 
natives of India should be given afvit share lO public, Indian interests were either neglected 
the government of tiieir country and that or treated with indifference 
the mo't inteUigent and capable of thei» lu the course of n speech made at Brighton 
Bhould bn prwided witiv honouTJiWe career^ vn 1872 lie said tha*' “the most trumpery 
in the pthho service In Harcb, 1868 be question ever brought before Parliament, 
accordingly moved a resolution in the lion*'® wrangle over the purchase of a p ctnre or ft 

of Commons 111 favour o( holding the Civil road tlirough a park, excited more interest* 

Service Examinations in Calcutta, Madia* than the welfare of one bundled and eighty 
and Bombay, as well as in london m ordef imlhone of our Indian fellow subjects 

ta give Indians an equal chance of obtaining The people of India have not votes; they' 

appointments \fter a short debate, lb* cannot bring so much pressure to bear upoi^ 

’resolution was withdrawn, but lawcett* Pirliament as can be brought by one of ouf 

coasiclions were the sane throughout lif** great Itailway Companies, but with some confi* 

In 1803, the House of Commons, hoxevef* dence I believethat I shall not be misinterpret* 

passed a resolution similar to tavcette, mg jonr wishes if, as your rejiresentative, f 

at the instance of Mr Herbert Paul, though do whatever can be done by one bumble in 

nothing cime oat of it, as the Secretary <>f dividual to render justice to the defenceless 

Slate, af erconsuUuig the authorities in Indi"* and powerless ' On another occasion! 

dpclared it to bp impracticable and mexpedien*. speakn'C m fne IIoiiBe of Commons, be ob-’ 

JIud liw been Uvmg, Fawcett would have giveu servwl that ‘all the reoponsibilily resting 

a ino^t torJial and ungrudging support ujwn liim us mcmbei of Parliament was a'^ 
■iit Paul and -would ba\eVarau„bta\HWiesou'- notbvna comparvd with th© re ponsibihty 

ces of his mind and Ihc weight of his cb«ricf*T governin;! 150 miljio/is of distant subjects’’ 
to b<»nr upon the I ibernl Government of the In the spiirit of these declarations, bai-ed on s* 
von^i-Q'-iwn dvneanh ib.-ahy otAndian fubjectg, hi’ 

lie preached the doctrine that Batish rule f-et to work with no reward in expecLatioi’ 

in India was a sacred tru*t He held that In other than that wbicb comes to him who doe** 

the intejeNts of the iiulliotis ui Indiv that his duly and ob<ys tl e \ ire of hu conscience 

must continue, and his whole purpose was to U i** now a common complaint that thf* 
niin, liy every means m hi< power, at impre*'®- Indian Budget is taken at the fag-end of th^ 

ing upon his connlrymen their respon'ibiJdy S*‘i'«on of the Hoti^c of Coinmoi R This cnev'' 

and encouraging them to bear itm a lofty ance la now not le^ H,„„ 40 years old Ip 

RjmlofhenesoWwe He bad, vn the fulfilmeot 1870, Fawcett j rote^leil tl at the Indianfinan' 

of his self impo>e<l mission, lo encounter not cial gtatemeiit was n< t made until a period 
only theindifferem-eof fonstitueute, faut,a5 hw wlicfa the Ho^^e of Commons was incapable of 

bvogrvpber telU \v<, the more actu« dwliU ‘vUeuduig properly to anything Qn that oc' 

of some ineinberx of the Government He was csuaon he mentioned ta.vt the presents of which 
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theco.t.a3e.limatea at ten Ihons-md tioumU, 
»liieb »er« bernK liKlnbntwl by Hu Ilojal 
HichneK the DnU ot Minbir^b, then lo 
India, aece al.o clnri-ul lo I.id.nu reienuu 
He quoted a BUlemeut made by Mr I-amg, 
onna a member of Uuncil, that the fin incea of 
India aeretineUnlly nirifi'”' “• 
of the Ilor-e Guatde and the eiiseiicieH of 
hagluh eUle-me . He datlt niam tanou. 
other mallere ol iiiiinrbiiice and 'ndul by 
molin' that it «iu deMrible to .H'lint a 
alieaal Committee to en lUlre into Indian 
finance trrailt Dull, then Lnder 'eetet.^ 
lor Indli, met laacetfa elate, nenla with 
coilleinlit and deruioil Hut (jladetone 

mlenened an I alm.iteil the du.ii intag. of 

btinging on the Budget at .0 1 ite a lietiod 
and spoae 1,1 fitourof ainioiiiting a Committee 
tn the neat beuion Oa tins a=-uraoce laacell 
aatlidrowhumolim, Iccordingly in tbeSeasion 
ot l87I,aCoinrailteo «a. aiipoint^ to enquire 
into the rmancial adminutralion ot India Hie 
Committee aat during the four 
yean, and lawcelt uaa one of ila mo-t 
iclile member, hotting definite and deoutie 
came out of the labour, of ibis Uiiiraittee, but 
the ma.j ot mtorinatlou collected and P""*"'™ 
made a deep impreuion on Ilriluh public 

“‘"iT.” etl prcented a petition to the lttu« 
of Commons from mli'Moflndm nn ' 
Iican reaidenta, deraindiiig gre-iler economj 
and con, pi lining ol the eapendilure ot 
public works He inov-d H a it wou d be 
desirable to send ft Commi-sion to Inrfm 
to obtain e\idence on tbe s^t < 
the gnggtsMoo of Sir Stafford Nor . 

withdrew the motion During tlie e 
on it there was a sharp j assage of arms 
Ueea b iwctlt and Grant-Duff, tbe ' 

Secretary 1 he latter used mo'-t provocative 
language and reiMated all the fimilmr argu- 
ments about creating and Jeei eiiing discoo 
m India by nna, e and .11 timed di-cm. mu of 
Indian matUr. in the Hou.e ot Commons 
He anticipated what liia BUtceuoi. m mo™ 
modern times have been saying ^ 
work of tbe friends of India m 

butbawceUkepLhiblcmier He liad another 


encounter with the Under secretary m connec- 
tion with the new Engineering College at 
Cooper's Hill, the e-Ublishment of which he 
cnticiaed as a deviation from the iiniitiplo 
of open competition Gniit DiitF dcchred 
that comitetition was becoming ft fetish with 
Uie Briti.h people, lo which Fawcett re- 
plied warning the Under SecreUry against 
unotiicr fell h— the fetish of ofliciiliem 

In I87J and 1873 , bedelivered tworenmk- 
ablo siwethes on the Indian llulget, and 
comi*etent critics of the time declared them 
la Iw nmotig the most wonderful intel- 
levtuftl efforbi Hi it they hid ever witnessed 
lawcelt held that the huances were the key 
of the situation To direct attention to the 
hnancial condition m d thus to obtain security 
for belter admiDi-'lraHon and clearer sUte- 
tnenlH in futun was his one great object 
Hia mam contention wrw that India was 
ft poor country He moinUimed that the 
y oglisb people failed to nppreciftle the extreme 
narrowness of the margin which divided tin? 
great mass oflhe jicpulation from the sUrvatioi) 
limit His first object was “to make it obviouo 
that India IS a country in which one more turn* 
of the financial screw, or u single failure ot 
crops, will at once bring millions of out- 
Indian fellow subjects into the direst neces- 
sity ” In order conclusively to demonstrate 
this point he argued that of the total revenue 
of C8 millions, not less than 22 millions was 
derived from land revenue, and nearly JO mil- 
lions from taxation preper Neither of these 
sources could be relied upon If from the total 
the counterbalancing charges were deducted, 
the net revenue became so illusory that the 
inclasliuty and insecurity of the sources of in- 
come became transjKirent 1 awcett’s position 
wasstrenglhened by oi eoflndia'sgieatudmii - 
ulmtors, for in 1873, Ixiid Lawrence told tbe 
Committee on Indian I imnte that, after careful 
investigation his Government bad come to the 
conclusion that no new sources of income could 
bo devised The six mam sources of revenue 
weie land, opium, siU, exci«e, cudoms and 
stamps Land yielded hi’fthe uefc revenue 
One fifth of this was derived from the distnct? 
under permanent settlement and wa<!, there- 
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fore, mc^pib^e of augmentation In a country 
of fre<\uent famines and with Mlver going down 
in \ilup, no financier could dejieiul u^tonland 
as a safe and ‘-tablo source of revenue A» regards 
opium there w is an element of uncert iinty in 
an income dependent u^ on the demand from 
a foieign btate, a demand which might be ex- 
poaed to competition or prohibited altogether 
llie salt revenue wn*. i tax upon a nece arj of 
life pressing upon the poorest part of the jopu- 
lation and idmitting ot no inciease It was Sir 
Cecil Beadoii laeutenant Goiernoi of Beiigd, 
tbit once said that be would nthir hue his 
light hand cut off than be a partj to increase 
tliB silt tax Cusloii >> e\>, SI and stamps were 
110 ^ to be looked upon is reliable sources of 
income, and the lej e il of the cotton duties by 
liOid I ytton in 1879 in opipiOoition to the Mews 
of a mijoriLy of hi» Coancil la a concession 
to demands fiom 'Manchestei wuapiroof of 
what iuweett eudeuNoured to urge ui>on the 
lattention of the House of Cooiiuon'< ILe 
illifiicultiea of direct taxation were then suffi' 
*r«aenUy indicated by the objections to the 
CC>coaie*tax which was condemned by three 
Iiuccesaue finance ministers— t;ir Charles liC' 
p el) all, Mr Laitig and Mr. Masacy— and while 
(vhe existing sources of leienue were coosidtied 
unreliable and no new sources could be diic 
eosered without inlhcting haidshipa on i poor 
pMpuIation, the chaigis due to the rise of 
I ncps and to the growth of the -ulmtiii tratne 
s)eleiil wereiiierei iiig,iinoUiitg u eorresIKind-' 
ing ad lition to the butden of debt 1 uwetlt, 
therefore, iiigevl a strict md unrelaxing 
ecui miy in order to ] loduee nud inamhiin n 
perfect financial e>)uthbiu in He jsnntcd out 
tint a ■<ujnd jKisihon must be attained lather 
by restricting ex^ieiiditiire than by in\.te3'ing 
income 

Pnrli unenlary control uicr Indian uffam 
should, he {xnnleii out, be iffeetiie (Quoting 
an esprevjion of Ix’rd Silisburj, he Kan! that 
the jeal >us waUhfulne-s of the llou e of 
Luuiinuiix woutd lx. the best ] rolection of 
the i>eople « f India against iny injustice wl ich 
the exigencies of the Fngll^h leirlj system 
might inlhcl u|>on ji- Ihe fc-cretarj ofbUte 
for India, he ob ened belonged to a Cabioet 


in which he w i» the only member interested in 
Indian afiaiis If, with the suppiort of his 
Council, he should oppose i demand fioin the 
Hr tish Tieasmj made with a view to effect 
economies in the Biitisih Budget, the result 
would bp, as I Old SaU-'bury said before the 
ludiiii 111 ince Committee of 1874, to “stop 
the mad me’ ‘lou must either,” said 
hawcett ‘ stop the machine, or resign, or go 
on tacitly submitting to injustice” In reply, 
Lord ‘'ahsbury eaid ‘ 1 should accept the 
etatemeut bainng the word tacitly — I should 
gooiisubiiiittingwitiiioud iemon»ti inces ” But 
luwcett \oiiiled out tint reiiio istr inees, how- 
eier loud ini„bt be uiiaiaihngmile s backed 
by force of external opinion Under the pi assure 
applied by the llou e of Cominors, eiery do- 
\)artment in England desired to show a reduc- 
ti I 111 e>timales >aturally, the temptitiOD, 
without any desire to be unjust, u is to get 
money in the diieelion of “least lesisUince ” 
lawcelt was able to point to seiei il lo- 
stances in winch charges were thrown upnu the 
Indian exehwjuei, which ought to bate been 
liorneby the British Tieasury He had uheady 
called attention to the expenufes of the Multan’s 
ball and the Duke of Edinbui^h’s jnesents He 
dwelt ujion the eontrihutions made by India 
loianous Cousul ir establishments and objected 
lo Uie piyment from the Indian revenues of 
the two ineiiibers of the Judicial Comiiiillpe of 
the Privy Council He asked why the Colonies 
were not Minil irly cl irg«?d 7 iwfctts friend, 
Ihoiiiton, brougl t lo the iiotiLi of the lidian 
1 inmce Coinimltee in 1871 a mure lligrant 
cave Sir Charles Mixxl, tl eu ‘'tertiary of 
btile for 111 In, agreed in Xjril, 1800, to 
join with tie 1 iiglish Oivtriiimit inlaying 
a cable beUeeu MilU mid Miiindria, India 
laying tu > fiffl a t f the cost He slipul iled, 
at Uie tame time, Il wt ihv cost of a line in the 
Persiui (.lulfsiioull ilsobe divided But the 
latter sUj u aUon came to nothing Indn w is 
left to con'-truct flie Ptrsiau cable at her 
exi>pisp wliiih with exitn'uin*, came lo a 
inilli II, wl lU II e MaH i cih e 1 ad lo be Mi'd 
for a trifle ii e total lo •i involved m the traniv- 
actiou w H A.II^,94C * \oii honow money 

to buy a thing”, bijd tawcett to a witness 
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before tbe I in nice Coinmiltee, “&eUitat an 
enormous loos, and then put doun the result 
to income , ’ ind he Miimned up the transaction 
beUeenthelwo countries by declaring that 
a similar conduct practised between two m- 
diMduals would be regarded as “ uncommonly 
sharp practice” He eximined the Indian 
military expei diture and found that it 
amounted to -13 per ceut of the entire net 
revenue of India , and while tbe expenditure 
was ehstjc, the reieoue was the reverse 
Without entering into a di«:cuaaion of the 
theories advanced by various expert's on mili- 
tary or^iQivatiou and uiilihir} tinance, be held 
that there were ample grounds for his demand 
for a dose supervision of the whole matter and 
for tbe careful protection of Indian inteiestr 
against “the thoughtle -ness and velfishne^ of 
English politicuus, ’ and he einptusi«ed the 
desirability of exciting the pubhc opinion of 
England, mainly through the Hou-e of bom- 
xnoD«, “up to the point of integrity,” in order 
that, as be put it, no portiou of tbe English 
army was uiaintnioed at the co t of India 
Indian public worha expenditure was care- 
fully examined by bim us a member of tbe 
Einance Committee He was able to lay bis 
finger on «.everil ci e» of extravagance In bis 
examination of expert witne -es like General 
Strachej be showed tlut tbe accounts kept 
were uu ati'^fictory , that disastrous bargains 
had been forced upon the Government 1>y 
the pre«sui'e of intere led per-OD^ , that the 
worst extravagance bad occurred where the 
opinions of Iiiduii ofiicials had been over- 
riiden by (he Home Government, that n 
better di«tribulion of re ponsibihtj in tbe 
adroimstration of public work«, bo‘h in the 
buying of store* in England nod the carrying 
on of the works in India, was urgeidly needed , 
and that Parliament would only do its duty 
by insisting upon a careful liiniUitioii of «nch 
ex^ienditure anl of the debt incurred for tbe 
pur[)o e He admitted that the ritlway and 
irrigation works had producetl good re-Uls in 
the development of Indirn re ources, and that 
these re>a!ts would only have been attnined 
at tbe time through tbe guarantee sy-lein Bov 
ha pointed out that the great eji»eoditure 


which it had involved made a departure 
Ueces- iry lu the interests of Indian taxpayers 
Meanwhile, bis labours on tbe Indiaa 
Finance Cominittee and in the House of 
Commons for the welfare of India were 
attracting attention in this country. Edu- 
c.ited Indians regarded him as their re- 
pieseiitdtive in Parliament and manifested 
their esteem and love fur him in a vaiiety 
of ways In India, then, there were no 
proper organ! atior)« It i , however, worthy 
of note that so far back ns 1872 a public 
meeting held it Cnlcutu voted an address 
to haweett One characteristic quality came 
out lu connection with bis advocacy of 
Indian iiiteiests Applications were made to 
bun, we ore told, when )>i- interest la India 
became known, to rep^e^ent the grievances of 
various Indian moguatev before Forhnment. 
He iDvanably declined ouch lequests on the 
ground that be was too poor a man to have 
anything to do with princes On the same 
ground, lie refused to become director of any 
rich company since be believed that such a step 
would tend to lower a poor manlike him la 
tbe e^imatiou of his countrymen and make 
them<u<pect tbe absolute purity of his motive*, 
But be nei er ceased to be of seruce to the 
)M)or in India and helped Indians m their 
efforts to improve their lot in life In Great 
Britain, in -pite of what his critics called his 
doctrinaire Radicalism, by all parties, be was 
looked up to with re-pect and praised for Iiis 
seldess devutiDii to the mteiesta of India 
Id the general election of 187-1 be was one 
of the many Liberals who loat their seats, 
llisdefeat at Brighton wis looked upon m 
India a> a great lo and a fund of £400 
wa* at once raided m this country and trans- 
mitted to England lo pay the expenses of 
another contest, followed hy another sum 
or£3fi0 al o raided by public subscription m 
India A favourable opportunity ooon occurred, 
and he was e’ected member for Hackney 
In the new Parliament, dominated as it was 
by the Tory party under Di-raeli, his position 
was stronger Ills, character and motives came 
to be better appreciated, and be enjoyed the 
privilege* of a Parliamentarian of high 
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aims, singlenesa of piiipose and undoubted 
ability It also came about that the punciples 
he had at heart in regard to India — the pno**!- 
ples of generosity to the subject nee and 
of scrupulous care m managing the finances 
and sharing the burdens of the Empire— 
were recognised to be not the property of either 
party ; and Lord Salisbury, the new Secretary of 
State for India, seeuis to ba\ e been nearer to bun 
in point of principle than bis predecessors 
during the penol I/ird Salisburj had laid 
down strict rules against borrowing money for 
unreraunerative purposes, and Lord North- 
brook, the Go\ernor-General of India, vi ho was a 
genuine Liberal, was energetic in the reduction 
of expenditure Fawcett resumed his labours 
on tlie Indian Fuunce CoinmiUee which was 
continued ''y Hie ne v P ii iiaineiit fu 1875, 
he moved tint the wliole expenses of the 
Prince of Wales’s \ isit to Ii du should be paid 
by Englaud. Disiaeli and Oladetone alike 
resisted the motion, and thedeoision was irrivcd 
at, that India should pay £10,000 towards 
the expenses In the year following heopposed 
a measure for giMog \>easion8 to members 
of the Indian Council ; and, in 1877, protested 
against the abolition of the cotton duties 
Of course, he was defeated on both occa- 
sions after a strenuous figlit , but he bad 
the sati»raclion uf nllempting to carry 
out his duty of enforcing re>poneibilily to the 
House of Commons In 1877, the great Durbar 
was held nt Delhi, at which was announced the 
na«:utnpUon of the Iinperi il title by the Queen. 
It was followed by a severe fa nine mostly lu 
Jladris, which swept awiy nearly two millions 
■peopV Ynmine relief expernlitnre Via6 risen 
60 high, and the Io«8 by exchange so keenly 
felt that fresh taxation was deemed inevitable 
Fawcett's ittention was devoted to the>>e and 
other topics, and be critici>-ed the i>o}icy of the 
Government with convincing force and elo- 
quence, with the resultlhat a Committee upon 
Indian Public Works was appointed, which, 
afleratareful enquiry, reported in 1879 on the 
expenditure mcurrevl under the various head* 
The immediate outcome of the labours of this 
Committee wa-s stricter economy and a more 
tatuifactory ‘•yrtem of accounts on the hues 


laid down by Fawcett In May, 1879, be 
published three essays upon Indian Finance m 
the Ntnetsenth Centuiy, setting out his views 
on Indiau affaiis in full, which produced a 
profound impression We aie told that 
they were received with a unanimity of 
approval which surprised Fawcett himself, 
showing the difterence generally ob'crvable 
between the reception accorded to the utter- 
ance of opinions of a comparatively unknown 
mao and the utterance of the same opinions 
by a man who has slowly won his way ton 
prominent position 

The Afghan War was a work of I/ord 
I yltoo's Government, which brought the 
question of inilitiry expenditure in India and 
of Imperial policy once again before Parlii- 
ment Llsewbeie in his sketch of the Life of 
I/>rd Ripon, the present writer has dealt with 
the subject He has now only to call attention 
to Uie lepeated efibrts mide by Fawcett to 
condemn the “ forward policy ” and to induce 
hnglaud to bear the cost of the war His 
motions in the Hou^e of Commons on the 
question were supported by Gladstone, and 
though they were all rejected they demons- 
trated conclusively the unsoundness oftbepovi- 
tion assumed by the Tory Government and bad 
the elTect of committing the Libeial party to 
the jMjlicy advocated by Fawcett In the 
Session of 1879, he brought forward one other 
motion He asked for a Select Committee to 
enquire into the Government of India Act, lu 
order that the Secretary of State and hut 
Council might exercise full and clTective control 
over the finances of India iire'pectne of the 
eiieencies qI the lirili^h parly Pjstcm; and 
though he was supported by the laberal leaders 
his motion was thrown out. In 1880, he saw 
his ow n i>arty in (lOwer with an overwhelming 
majority He became Po'-tmaster-General iii 
the new Govemmei.t; and, at the same time, 
with l>3rd Itipoii as Governor-General of India, 
he was sabsUed ‘hat Urn princijiles he had laid 
down were obtaining full recogiulion. 

As Po'tniftster General he had not a seat in 
the Cabinet bIlndne^a was an obstacle 

to his promotion A member <f the Cabinet 
has to eee many confidential i>aj,ere, and 
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there would be a difficulty in admitting 
one into the Cabinet who would have to 
use other eyes for reuling them However, 
Fawcett’s exchuion from the Cibmet was then 
much commented upon He would have made 
almo-^t an ideil S^cietaiy of bUile for India 
But he himself said nothing about bis not 
being promoted to Cabinet ranh On the 
other hand, ha felt gratified at Ins inclusion in 
the Government In i letter to hw parents 
announcing his ac^'eptance of office, he informed 
them that ui making the offer Gladstone said 
that he gave him the appointment in order 
that he might have time to epeak in Indian 
and other debates 

In office, Fawcett di«played some of the 
most essential qualities of v statesman— 
indepeiideoce, soundne a of judgment, and 
a power of commanding the sympathies 
without Battering the meaner instincts of 
the people The Po«t Office has to carry 
on a vast business Fawcett regarded it 
os an engine for diffusing knowledge, ex* 
panding trade, increasing prosperity, encourag* 
ing family correspondence and facilitating 
•thnft During the years he was Postmaster- 
General ha never failed to act upon his 
convictions He had five projects on hand 
0) The parcel post , (2) the i«sue of postal 
orders, (3) the receipt of small savings m 
stimpsnnd the allowing of small sums to be in- 
vested in the funds, (4) increasing the facilities 
for life insurance and annuities , (5) reducing 
the price of telegrams He earned out these 
measures and effected several other improve 
menls with characteristic energy and zeal 
Ills bnlli int Parliamentary career and signal 
success as an administrator brought bun to the 
front rank of Britiih statesmen Honours came 
thick on him Ihe Univerritj of Oxford confer- 
red on him the degree of Doctor of Civil Law 
He was made Doctor of Political Economy, 
with M de Laveleye, by the University of 
Wursburg The Royal Society elected him to 
a lellow-hip The University of Gla-gow gave 
him the degree of LL D and in the ‘ame 
year, 1883, he was elected Lord Rector of 
the Uni\er»ity, defeating his opponents I^rd 
Bute and John Ru-.kin 


Ills health, in the meantime, was declining 
He bad on attack ofdiphthenu nnd typhoid, from 
whicUhohnl lecovere ! thougli w itii diminished 
vitality ioward- the clo'e of 1884 he fell 
ill again On November 9th, 1884, he iwssed 
away in the pre>ence of hts wife and daughter 
at the comparatively early age of 51 Her 
Majesty the Queen wrote to the widow one 
of those letters which she alone could wnte 
The Prime 'Minister, Mr Gladstone, wrote to 
Fawcett’s father, who was still living, saying 
that there was no public man of the time whose 
qualities had been more fully recognised by 
bis countrymen an I nii le deeply imbedded in 
their memories Perhaps, the highest tribute 
to bis character tame from the working men 
who, besides conveying their sympathies to the 
widow and daughter, asked for permission to 
raise a fund among themselves, n penny testi- 
monial, in order to place Mrs Fawcett and her 
daughter beyond tlie pinch of want, Mrs 
Fawcett wa« deeply touched by this spontane- 
ous outburst of feeling and genuine sympathy 
on the part of the poorest section of the people 
She wrote back to thank the representatives 
of the working men and to assure them 
that her husbands forethought and prudence 
had left her in o position to make it improper 
for her to accept either a pension or a sub- 
scription Various proposals were immediately 
made to honour Fawcett’s memory, and most of 
them have been carried out In India, bis death 
caused the greatest sorrow She lost one of her 
best and truest friend®, a great benefactor who 
laboured in bei interests without any hope 
of reward or recognition India cbenshes and 
will continue to cherish his memory with sincere 
graldude, affection and reverence 

HENRY FAWCETT— '^*tetch of hi# life and an 
acGoont of bia nao fold Borvices to Ind a nith qaoUtiODS 
IromsQTcralofh a famous and atimng speechea m the 
House of Commons on behalf of the people of India 
With a fine partra t. Price Vs Fo r 

SIR WILLI VM WEDDERUUltN — In tbs booklet 
Tre get a clear idea of tbe great and good work which 
Una noble Englishman baa for years past been doing for 
India quietly and unostentatiously An account of tbe 
many schemes of reform which he has been adrocating 
in the Indian administration and his various acts of self 
sacrifice in tbe cause of India will be read with great 
interest. Price As 4 


G A Katssan & Co, SunkuramaChetty Street, Madras. 
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THE HIHDU MUSLIM PROBLEM.* 

D\ 8YCD NABI LLLVU, Bab ai LA^\ 


E huve often been leprcachel for keeping 
«loof from polilTca till so Ute m tho daj iw 
the latter end of 1906 ELeniftodny 
i we are pohiicnms ts is not so much fiom 
choice. I am afraid, as by force of cucumstanccs 
I myself think, ho«Qver, that tUw long 
abstention from the active pursuit of ^litics 
has debarred us, if from nothing else, at least 
from the advantages of [xhtical training 
and education so much reeded in the changed 
conditions of the India of to da> Various 
causeshave coutnbuted to prevent us from joining 
hands with the Hindus m their politiuil activiti^, 
or sUrting political business on our own account 
as, for instance the great influence of our Kte 
revered leader, Sir Syed Ahmi«d Khan, of blessed 
memory, wlm enjoined Ul to iiiold es far as 
possible, the tliorny piths o( politics . a disiocli 
SSon on our pait to einbarraas the Ooremment 
by eneaging in political sgitation an inUmrtiro 
feeling thst owing to our widespresd dehcteiicy l.i 
English edaoalionsnd cspacity, weaaacomiiioiiity 
should hsve to play seoond fiddle in " 

polities , « haunting fear that by Jeeoend.ng into 
the dusty arena of politics and helping to pu 1 1^ 
eUistoutioai of the fire for othem ^ 

at once insidloully undermining the authority of 
aoaernment and unduly promoting the political 
ascendeney-alrtad) orerpowering-of the gri»t 

Hindu community , the conriction that the 
unimpaired supremacy of the British Oovernmont 

laconducirolotho welfaie, continued pTOgress, 
peace of mind and happiness ■ f the 4l«t omedans 
timde.rlh of influential leader, of commanding 
ability, endowed with tlio indispensable gift 
of el^uooce, a. well as wfh imasinalioib 
ereigy and enthusiasm , a certain loft) disJam 
born of the spiritual teachings of Islam, of f tUlism 
aod the gr.nl Iradiliocs of our gloiioos past, 
mingled, perhaps, will, « fleet, og sense of despair 
that we have been iiieliiersbly outalrippedin the 
rscs O' hfe-to enter lb. li.ls m comjwtit.on with 
men, ovei nbom wo once held sway, foi the tem 
poral prize, that the fickle g d Ic.a ol 

to offer to her lot.ries, and lost, not least (be it 
confcsscilooor .home), our iiivinrible apathy 
and hsllissnea., ail aversion to woi k at d to tske 
trouble, anlrelucUnce tosoenfiew our case and 

comfort 

• From tha Prciidentul AddroM to the AU India 
Mntltia leAAguo 


But sincB Sir Sy ed s aJviCb to us to leave alone 
iiolitics much watei lias pasatd under the bridges 

aad the sluinbeiing Eaet lias been violently stir 

red by momentous events of deep oigiuficance 
Japanspolitical revolution and adojtion of \Vest 
«rn repiesentative mstuulione, and her marvellous 
pro-ressm all branches of national life within the 
InsUwenty yeais oi so, followed by her afctouiidirg 
victories oyer Russia, whose imposing power m tho 
FirLiat was ccuiiipltd up like uiatchwocd, set all 
fcibteiii nations a thinking, and gavea tremendous 
bllip to the demand for repies^ntativeinstitutions 
m countries so widely ditieient in thoir politics 
as India Cbira, Egypt, Persia and Turkey In 
our own countiy many other influences have been 
silently at woik, notably, the elevating tlTecU of 
Western cuUuie but the quickenii g impulse, I 
believe, came from Japan s overtbrow of a great 
\testein Power which was thought bytlewoild 
at large to bo absolutely invincible A galvanic 
shock of unrest went through the entire Last 
Therefore, the wave of unrest which fiist swept 
over Bengal alter its partition and then, with 
dimimshiDg force, over the lest of India, followed 
by the ebullitions of frenzy which broke out in 
dilTwent parts of the country, opeiieJ men’s 
eyes to the significant signs of the time", to the 
senous gravity of the situation, and the militant 
forces at work It is not necessary to describe in 
detail the startling events which followed each 
other m bewildering succession Suflice it to say 
that by great good fortune wa had at^this critical 
juncture a soldier statesman at the lead of afiairs 
in this country, and a philoKopher blitesman a^ 
the helm in Englai d, between whom theie was 
perfect unanimiry of sentiment, and who cor 
rectly diagnosed the eituation When it became 
apparent that an enlargement of the Legislative 
Councils and of their functions, together 
with other constitutioinl organic cl ange®, was 
conteioplate 1 by Govcinmcnt, it was felt by some 
of the leading mei m our commui ity that the 
timobad niiived for tlio MaLomedans to come 
out into the open, and to claim what was i iglitfully 
Iheir due in view of their impoitance and historical 
traditions and that they coul 1 no lunger nllord 
to sulk 111 their tent" waitii g on Pi evidence with 
foldelhands, and bioodii g ovei their departed 
grcalnotia—unless they wanted to bo left out in the 
cola This, in brief, led to the formation of tho All 
India Muslim League in the closing days of 1906, 
though before that there had been teverolspasmodic 
attempts at firming a political aa^ociation for the 
Mahomedans, to «.ari.„uard their interests We 
have now, for better or worse, taken the plunge , 
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Rod whether we swim, fioit, or sink it all depends 
upon ourselves I can only eapiesa the hope that 
tbenev/ born enthusiasm of myco religionists will 
not evaporate, as u! ywe, with the lapse of time, 
and that our young meu will devote themselves 
more and more to the study of financial, industrial 
and economic queatious rather than to poUlics, 
puru and simple 

Besides looking after the inter esta of our fellow 
religionists and promoting lojal feelings towards 
the Biitisb Government, one of the chief objects of 
our League is to cultivate haruionioua relations 
with other Indian i ommumties, especially with 
the gieat sister community of the Hindus As far 
as I am aware, no responsible Mahomedan loader 
has ever entei tamed any but the most friendly 
feelings towards the Hindus, especially towaida 
the progressive, enterpiising, patriotic, intcllec 
tuai Bengalis— the despair of Abeiigh Mackay, of 
Steevens, and, aye, of unimaginative Anglo Ii dia 
I sometimes think in tny dreams that if cur rulere 
could only understand the Bengalis, they would 
he able to understand tot only mostof the AsiaUo 
races, but the Irish, the Americans, and the 
junkers of Germany as well t In spite of recent 
lamentable incidents, ana the infatuation and 
abenation of certain misguided sectione of the 
popuhtion, 1 believe that the vast majority of 
the Bengalis are sound at heart and loyal to tlie 
core Like the Mahomedaiia (though for different 
rcaeons] they have everything to lose and nothing 
to gain, if English retire from India And yet 
the Bengali is often obstrepeious, and now and 
again truculent ' What is the reaeon ? 

The late lamented Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, in 
speaking o! the Hindus and hlabomedans, of tho 
Bengalis, and of thelidian “nation,” hae been 
making the following obecrvaliona, with which, I 
need scarcely say, ne are in cordis] ngreemei t — 

Msliomcdant aod Hindus are the two «t India. 
Injure the one and you injure the other Weshould try 
to become one in heart and soul and act >n unison, if 
unitisd, WQ can support each other, i( not, the eCect ol 
one against the other will tend to the destruction and 
downfall of b<)Ui 

I assure you that the Bengalis are the only people 
in our country whoiawe can properly bo proud of ,aod it 
IS only due to tiwm that knowledge, liberty and patriotism 
hate progressed in our country lean (rulj/ ssy that 
they are really the liead and crown of ail the commaoitiee 
of lIiDdutlaa 

la the word “nation" I include both iliodus sod Uabo* 
laedans, because that is the onfp meaning which I can 
attach to It 

Again, His Highness the Aga Khan, oar 
highly honoured leader and President, lo the 
course of his insugurtl address at the last ecstaona 


of Mir Laague, was vary anphatic, in view of the 
larger interests of our common Motbeilaud, on the 
necessity — tbs supreme necessity — of a cordial 
undeistondiug between the two great communities 
of Indu Let me make some quotations from bis 
most admirable and statesmanlike speech — 

How that wa have secured it (f ( , aseparatc elect- 
orate), I hope it will resultid a pmiianmf pobtical 
sympathy and a gcDuine entente cordiale between the 
members of the two great sister communities 

Our first and foremost duty is to prove our active 
loyalty towards our Sovereign hy our endeavours to 
strengthen tlia foundation of Bntish rule m India by 
untfti g the great sister commuiaties thro igbthe bonds 
ofsympi^y, affectiou, and a community of interests. 

In the first place, they (ie, the Moslems) must co- 
operate, as lepresentstive /ntftan citizens, with other 
Indians in advancing the well being of the country 
I have no hesitation m ossei ting that unless Hindus 
and Uohomedans co operate with each other iD the 
general development of the country as a whole, and in 
all matters aitecling their mutual mterosts, neifAer will 
develop to U o full its legitimate aspirations, or give full 
scope (o its poiiibilitics Id order to develop tbeir common 
economic and other interests, both should remember that 
one It the elder tisUroflbe other and that India la Lbctr 
commonparent religious dilTereDCCS should be natur- 
ally reduced to the imnor position 
Our loyalty to the TbroDo must bo absolute, and our 
rolaUona with the Hindu and all other Indiaa eommuni- 
tics ulio share Uiat loyalty must frankly be most cordial 
Olbcrniso our political activities will tend to the un- 
doing of loth, and ultimately prove detnmentat even to the 
Bnttsh Power Tbs true interesta of the Ontlsh Empire 
can never lio in a policy of “ divide and rulo" 

Our other great leader, the Rt Uon’ble Syed 
Ameer Ali, in the ercoureging mot-eage replete 
with ssge observations, he was pleased to scud us 
at our Inst sessions, is equally emphatic — 

I WDCerely trust that the two great communities 
whom the lleforms mainly affect will decide to work 
together in harmony and concord for the good of their 
common country 2/trif /mvebolh lo live togeUitr.to 
jir^reas together, oiKMunfi dayt to tv ffer together 
\al4onal derelopraeul, oren tho fulOlment of the 
dream of self government, depend* on the co-operation 
of both races in a Bpintgfaniffp and lonconf. 

(All the italice in the above quolatiuws are tome ) 
It will thus be seen that the Lej.t sense of our 
communUy is ngreed on the point that in the viul 
intcresU of our country, m other woids, of the 
Government— beenuMi 1 am firmly persuaded that 
the iRst interists of the Government nre, in tho 
long lun, inditiolubly bound up wiih the best 
irterwUof the country— Hin lusand Mahomedans 
should live at peace and culliva'e the most friendly 
velatiouB with one another, «i,d be prepared for 
that mutual cortpromiee, the give and take, which 
jsthe ^nceof our modem existence and the 
secret of iU success But I very much regret to 
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uy th&t the good feeling and happy relatiooe 
which formerly subsisted between the two cum 
munitiea have been, m some parU of the country, 
considerably attenuated in recent years, and a 
strain baa been put on their friendly inteix.ourbe 
on the old footing we all desii'S to bring about 
rappruhenunt between the two communitiea, 1 
shall be perfectly frank with my Hindu brethren 
1 am gneved to say that certain events and inci 
dents have happened within recent years which 
have gwen olTeuce to the ^lahomedan*, and causeil 
many searchings of heart amoeg them At 
present I will deal with only one such event, 
namely, the “worship” of Sivaji Let it he grant 
ed that the world judges men like Siiajs Eolun 
Hood, Clive, Dalhousie, Napoleon Uismank etc , 
not by the usual standarl of morality applicable 
to ordinary mortals But what is tbe inner 
meaning of these Sivaji celebratioi s ? Do not they 
convey a senoua warning to all concerned f Do 
not they suggest the revolt of Hinduism against 
Islam and, by implication, against foreign domina 
tion ? The apotheosis of Siraji gives us a fore 
taste, M it were, of what the poor Mahomedana 
have to expect under Hindu hegemony If, then, 
our feeltflgs ore irntated, is it to be wondered at 1 
I an, however, glad to note that since a certain 
firebrand has been removed from the scene of bis 
labours, the cult of Siraji appears to be dying out 
These suggestively aggressive celebrations bow 
ever, to which I hare just referred, went a long 
way in steeling our hearts against yieldii g on the 
question of separate elrctoraUsfor Mahomidaus, 
which is painful subject to which 1 want to refer 
just for n aomei t But even sport from thoMiibtcr 
significance of the deifi«ation of Stvaji, Mabome 
dans would at all events hare insisted oa » sepi 
r&to elrctorato for themselves, to ensure their fair 
representation on the Legislative Councils Their 
dominant feeling, I believe, was that if the 
Hindus chose to sink their diQercucos, and to close 
up their ranks, they could, with their formidable 
majont), defeat every Mabomeoau candidaie m 
the field Even if by chance or good fortune 
Uabomedans were returned by what are called 
“mixed” eJectorat*'?, it would be at the sarnfice of 
their independence and freedom of action and 
Judgment The thought was galling to us that 
we should be for ever tied to the chariot wheels of 
Sivaji "worshippers’ and dragged at iheirhecH 
always dependent on their gcxalwill and favour 
The prospect of this novel thraldom alarmed us, 
and we naturally desired emancipation from 
it Wo felt that, considering the prcsimt 


backward condition of our community, and 
our former piedouiinant position in the country 
we should he adequately represented on tbe 
Legislative Pouncils — if for nothing else, at least 
for the betiebb of tho training and experience they 
were likely to alford us Well, the scheme of 
separate electorates has happily put us in a posi 
tion eQhctively to look after out interests, has 
saved our countenance , preserved our UMiour 
propre, averted the danger of increasing bittri* 
ucbs and estrangement of feelings between the two 
communities, which would have inevitably result 
ed from the freaka and haphazard chances of 
“ mixed ” elections , and, above all, put us in the 
proper frame ol mind to co operate cordially with 
uur Hindu brethren for the advancement ai d 
glory of our eotnmou country I venture to think 
that if any educated man of strong common sense, 
^auy experienced man with the faculty of eoirect 
applied imagination, were to reflect for a moment, 
he woulo be convinced that if mixsd electoratis 
alone had tbe exMusive power of returmig 
members the consoquences would have been 
disastrous tu the best interests of tbe country 
How ? By causing an ever widening breach 
between the two commuBities, and s permanent 
and incurable alienation of feelings Need 1 point 
to our recent election experiences? Js it not a 
fact that m very many instances secret lU will has 
been created between Hindu and Hindu, and, for 
tbe matter of that, between Mabom^an and 
Mahomedan ? Let ue take count of human nature 
as we find It Our Hindu friends bv their Vehement 
opposition to separate electorates, 1 am afraid, have 
unwillingly narrowly escaped from putting tbe 
knife to the throat of our poor, dear Motherland 
lor which they profess, in all sincerity, bo much 
solicitude The ciy of “unity "being in danger 
isaspunouscry We don’t want a “paper unity,” 
but a {^enuine union of hearts m the interests of 
our common country. Let us, therefore, bear no 
mere of the foolish twaddle about tho Mahomedana 
erecting an non wall of disunion between the 
Hindus and Mnhomedans And are our Hindu 
friends not satisfied? Have not they a permanent, 
standiug majotity? What more do they want? 
Why do ihey grudge us separate, adequate 
representation? Being secure in their overwhelm 
ipg maj mty, it looks as it under tho plausible 
plea of unity they want to lord it over us, to have 
It all their own way, and to stifle uur feeble voice 
le it fail ? Can It conduce to peace? Yes, peace 
which IS our greatest interest I appeal to tho 
good sense and pstiiotism of the Hindu leaders. 
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and I baie no misgivings as to what thoir re'-ponse 
would be I hoiicatly and sincerely behove 
that adequate and independent Mahouiedati 
representation on oui Legislative Councils and 
Municipal, Local and District Boaida la absolutely 
neccssaiy in the ptesent condition of India *tnd of 
Moslem public feeling, — for peace saho, lor the 
uninterrupted piogress of oui dear couiitiy and, 
lu tho sacied interests of good fellowship, if for 
nothing else 

Bainng the question of employment in Uio 
public servicca of the State, and the Urdu Hindi 
question, there la haidly any question of public 
impoitance, as far aa I can see on which Uie 
Mahomedans are not in substantial agieement 
with their Umdu brethien That being so 1 
venture to suggest that Hindu and Mabomedan 
Icadera, and especially our Hindu and Mabomedan 
legislatois, should fiom time to time meet cack 
other 111 infoimal Coiifcrcnccb, for the puiposeof 
exchanging notes and holding friendly diacusMOiia 
on all questions allecting the general well being 
of the countiy In this way they can be of very 
great eBSistance to each other, and also to Oovem 
ment, and can tetdee great aetvice to tbetr 
country, by removiig nusuoderstanding^ com 
poaing difTereocea, und by piomoting and dilTusii g 
an atmospbcie o! mutual foibcainnce, tuleranco 
an } goodwill Altogether, I vei ture to anticipate 
tho happiest iceulU if this couise la followed 
In this connexion, I heartily welcome the idea 
of holding a fiiiiidly Coiiftuice of some of the 
induential Icadeis uf aU cotnoiunitics \ aincctely 
hope that n Satisfactory settlement of ail out 
etanding dilTeiviices vill be reached at the piopo'-cd 
Confeience, and a inodua iivendi arranged for 
future CO operation The most serious feature of 
the situation, however, is tl it tbeie appoare to 
be a tendency in some quarters to accentuuto these 
diHetencea All 1 can say is — sa you must all 
foci — that so long as these diQeiences remain, our 
country a cause, wlicliia already sufieiing, may 
be inetnevably aamaged and all progress antsUJ 
But I have every condd«ice tlat UveUadeT»t>n 
both bides, with a single eye to tl e country a good, 
will use superior to every i^etty corsideration 
It IS sou ctmica hinted m sone quarters that 
tho Goveinmeit in itsheait of lieails does not 
desire that tho Hindus ani ^IsboRicdars should 
ever ceme tigeMir till U is alwaye tryiig, 
tloughwith exticme caution and cuimigne^, 
to play oil 01 e commui ity against the other , and 
that, finally, it is to the aiiiantsge cf Goieii ment 
that the two rcmimiritica soould always be at 
Icggevheade Of couite, all this is uUtr co&uuv 


I do not, however, know whetbei I am perpetrating 
a “blazing indiscretion’ in referring to such faiici 
ful matters But it la no use disguising the fact 
that such inatteiB aie being discussed daily in 
almost every important city and town of Indn 
Tnougli I Yield to no one —not even to Lord 
Ourzon — in my adimiation of the splendid Civil 
Service of India, I am, however bound to confess 
that the conduct of some ol its members, hete md 
theie, has sometimes lent sumo colour to such 
baseless conjectures and insinuations as those just 
alluded to As soon as a new Collector or Deputy 
Commissiouet ariives lu a distiict, people are keen 
to find out whethei he is a pio native, pro Hindu 
or pio Mabomedan Any public seivant who 
docs not hold the scales even, who is swayed by 
personal piedilectione or who is openly unsympa. 
tbetic IS a traitor to bis country Ido not think, 
however, that any mothers son outside of bedlam 
believes foi a moment that Government wants to 
sow discoid between the two great communities of 
India But if this soidid game were ever tried, it 
would — while gratuitously increasing a bundled* 
fold the anxieties, cares and dilbculties of Govern 
ment — inevitably end in disaster The true 
interests of the people and of the Government lie 
10 the peaceful and ordered development of the 
vouotry, which can only be secuied by mutual 
CO opentiOD between the officers of the Govern 
met t and the leadcts of the people, without dis 
tinction of lace or creed That is the seciet of 
bucccbsful rule in this country 

The queotiou of emplovrncnt in the public 
bcrvico to which I have just inferred has, un 
fortunately, very often formed a Iwne of coiitcn 
tion between the Hindus an 1 Mahomedans This 
subject, which aiTects only the educated classes, 
who form but an iiifioitbsimal part of tho popula 
tiou, has ftom time to time excited keen interest 
ID our community We ought not, I think, to 
(ocego our right to claim a fair bhare of the 
loaves and fishes of Stato , besides, it is a great 
advantage to be turned in our public offiw s, and, 
cepetially, to be associated with tho practical woik 
of odmmifatratioD, particulaily in the higher 
branchea of State service But I beg to ask you 
if, say, all tho Judgeships and Commissionei-ships 
in the cQuttry were filled exclui-nily by Maho 
medani*, in what way would that help to uplift 
tbe gn-at msBs of our people? We ought not, m 
our 8 eJli»b inUiitfct, to think only of ourselves, 
but we ought rather to think more and more of 
the lower orders cf our peepk, bow to ameliorate 
their lot, and to laise their standard of comfort 
This can culy bo done by reforming our social 
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, ^ hi sssieninc a separate bench or a plot to the 

cu.tom<, by “P'"®, «i>4 child.™ ollbod.pM»edtUs«e«, but . .1 the tame 
techmcal education, by developing trade cUt* room Mrs Besant alone would have 

eguculture, our native to special schocU for them and woull not allow them 

economio resources of our couiiUj . “tTeludv with the children of the higher classes 

thee thing. ..e pccc.ely the 1"“ “Sd.otucl r.Iorm m Bei.r »« m full 


„„^tto‘"n’g»6e !''• »™“‘ 

,n1 eludy of our educ.led joutg me. «uJ «' 
their elders. 


to SlUOy w»Hi mo --- - o 

Friends of social reform m Beiar are m lull 
svinpathv with these views and movement, and 
I have httl my share howevei humble in the 
elToits made on behalf of these backward 


THE DEPRESSED CUSSES 

BY R.VOBMIADUIt V M SIAUAJAM M A 
(RdirrJ Edticahonai IntiMtor Dtrtr) 


PERUSAL of the papirs published in the 
in /jidian ifecKio on the subject of the 
Depressed Classes shows th .t the conscience 
o( the leaders of thought in the Umdii Society 
hw been roueed They all agree on grounds of 
m.Uce, humanity and self interest, and even on 
economio grounds, that it w high time to make a 

senous and BUsUined eQort to raise the condition 
of these classM, and make the body politic who e 
by uniting the limb, which has been practically 
torn As iegarde the metbols tint nie suggest 
ed, forbnngitig about the desired end, there w not 
“ery wide divergence All mast up«n giving 
education, upon crc.vtit.g habiU of c eanhn^ and 
upon throwing open doors for employment All 
ug^eUK. tb.l Ibi -ork ought Ic b. b,g«o. . 
™nl of brutl erhood, by Iho b.gh.r o ..m.., wI.o 
mutt first get o.tr thnr prejudic.-or »" 

la regMda th. untoHch.bleneM of tbo so die I 
outcite. It would app»r th.t this notion ...le. 
both m degteo nod m b.nd in lb. v.noo. pnrw ol 
Indi. filo speak geoeinlly, the 
high water mark m the eit.eme ‘"d lben 

diceud. .. you proceed to the north end lb. 
west, until m Punjab, where the 4rj» SrtmJ 
hu gathered a large and growing 
adherenls, it altoosl disappear., and the 

Samajisl. are P'eP"''’ ‘.‘‘."trwef; 
ot the hand, of those outeide Iho told 
punfitd in the morning by a Horn, and inieetiluie 

of the eacred thiead , , 

As regards giving edoealion itself, ini«t 
wnler. muld^not object, 1 think, if the ebillim 
of the d,pre»el classes eat in the same ™” " “ 
the children of the Inghcr cl.sjes-pro.ided 11^ 
had a bath and clean clothe. Tlu» 8” ^ 

view ol officers in the Edncal.onsl Departnierf 
who in tome lasts concede to popol.t pinjiidicn 


service and hincd my retuement As a 
lepetition of the views already so well ex 
|)re«sed would be tiresome, I content myself with 
a brief nairativd of our expeiienco in Berar, as 
that will in my opinion better interest the readeia 
of the Indian Iietieu, and wuxy haply throw soma 
light on the path of those m this provirce, oi 
el ewheie, who aie yet hesitating to toke the step 
In dealing with the problem of raising the 
condition of ihe depressed classes, we have to take 
into consideration their heiedity, tradition, and 
environment Heredity we may leave to itself, 
tradition we may affect a little , but environ 
cent 18 more or loss m the power of the existing 
generation of society to change altogether If 
the iarTna of previous births accounts for birth m 
a depressed class, it must be credited with en 
dowing a few in that class with a genius which 
occasionally buisU forth through all its overload 
ing impediments and shines with lustre, as in the 
esse ofChokhaUeUMaharandSajanKafiai Who 
knows but that such gei lua still lurks in these 
classes even now, and it will be m the highest 
n terest of the whole nation to relieve it of some 
of Its weight and not to allow it to be altogether 
smothered But ordinary talents more than 
geniua requires culture, and such talent is not 
rare among the depressed classes It only needs 
to be furnished with suitable opportunity which 
cociety is bound to give to them os to all 
other classes 

It may be stated at the outset that m Berar, 
the sense « f untouchableness is not so keen as it 
appeals to be in other provinces The untouch 
ables here consist mainly of Mahare, and these 
have very useful functions in village economy 
Some of the families have hereditaiy duties to 
wa'ch and ward, to carry the post and money 
bags to the Tahvsil Cutcherry, to guide oJhcera cn 
travelling duty, to carry their kit and have 
correvpondiiig rights (or Aiigs) to leceive a pdi/ali 
of Jwar on each acie of land cultivated Against 
these Attqs t-ome ryota had complained, but the 
kaqt have been judicially pi-onounced to be legal 
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As theso M^har lUfcnuJa seivc umUr i Kunbi 
pHtcl or a Bj xhmin Pande, and then lamilies 
they ue brought into contact with higher 
cWed 1 have oseii Mahaia employed by Biah- 
uians an! Deahuiukhs — othei than village oihciala 
—to look after their Ciltu, to clear their shed 
and to woik in fields It may be romarked 
that while actually woiking infields the Knnbi 
labourer in Berar does not deem himself polluted 
by the touch of a Mahar, of course, the 
Mahars aie not permitted to enter the inner 
nouse of the family in which they serve Some 
idea of the diminished notion of untouchableness 
may he foimed fiom the fact that llahuis are 
illowel to joke and unyoke uuUocks to or fiom 
» caib in which i person of a higher class is actu 
ally seated The notion has leceived a sUil more 
killing shock in towns, where the problem of the 
scarcity of Uboui caused bj the ravages of fapiine 

and plague has hul to be somehow solved b> the 

employment ol Mthaiem factones where steam 
power IS used Theie ue other openings m 
Berar to Alahaia Ihej bilUst rock, cut stone 
work as day labourers on uilway lines and take 
petty coiitiacle borne work as masons, and 
bnckUyeis Soma make bricks and own kilns 
which are piofiiably woiked In some villages 
tliey still continue to weave lihadis (coarse cloth) 
with pretty designs, which find a ready sale in 
the market 

The Mahars are generally intelligent and 
honest in their own way-thougli some aiegiven 
to pilfeiing III their dealings with Ooveinnient 
and tbcii otbcei., their honesty is provcibial 
Few oomplainU are received of their havug de»U 
feloniously with the Government money or thii -s 
committed to llieir charge But this may be the 
result of customary honesty, which has not vet 
reached, as II H the Oaekwar 8aj«, the self 
conscious sUge But have not eminent eda«»l,on 
ists and philosophers like Spencer upjinanJ again 
maintained, that tha main end of all eJm^iion is 
to form good habiU— that good habits descenlmc 
from geimalion to generation constitute ciutom 
ary morality !— and does not customary 
monlity ui the end piove more ec>n»m.c»l m 
working tlianieir coiii-cious morditj ?_ m j finallv 
Joes not Stlf conscious moralitj often digs.erate 
into pure t.elQ^hmol•ahtJ ? The history ofmatnwl 
civilization dots not prenenL an unbriken picture 
of Ihe progress of self conscious morality 

It will thus be seen that in Berar the con hti >q 
of Mahaie is not at present d»plor\blo or bop U-a 
whatever it may Lave been some years b«2 


The continued eJforts of the educational depart- 
ment extending over moia than forty years, to 
encourage education among these and other 
depressed classes, by totilly exempting their lads 

from school fees, by allowing them to sit in the 
same class room with other boys, by founding 
special schools for them where a sufficient number 
was forthcoming, coupled with those of some 
officers in other departments who appointed to 
suitable posts youths of backward classes when- 
ever available — and backed by the moral support 
given to these eiTorts by tl e higher classes have 
brought about this happy lesult Two insUncee 
of this moral supioit may be mentioned 

(1) The Beder caate, which some thiity years 
ago Was included among Mie untouchibles, has, by 
the efforts of the community led by the late Bao 
oaheb Dhondji ICondaji —Police Inspector, been 
r^ntly icadmitted into tlu Shudra caste by 
tbe Sbankar Acharya The caste had fallen during 
and after the Pindaii Wnn, but as it had left off 
what are deemed unclean practices as testified to 
by respectable peisons in tbe higher classes, the 
Sbankaracharya found authority m the Sbrvstras 
to restore it to iis former position This m« 
aUiiM disproves tbe as^rtion often made againat 

Shuddha (punfiedj bhudra caste has furnished a 
P“Wic service, 

vvho,befye and after retirement, have dwelt in 

the heart of the town, and own lands and dwell- 
ings tenanted by respccUble high class people 

he tai^l liimMir to euch a position that he was 
deemed worthy of being nominated on the 
Municipal Board at Akola, «„d bo took hie s*at 
wrthhigU cla« Uindus who welcomed him thme 

and murahtr and wetv Tl.a f ,, temperance 
J' .nd 
atUodi B MuriniD,! „,.j n Mahar boys 

atill m-mUined l.j his wi ‘Sf” 

open a workshop to tram th«a l.^. iT , /*** ^ 
cutoff in the midst nf h, , but he was 
tH«t ron, who Sf L a" 
accomplish unequal to 
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Dhas, xrhile these two instances show that “ men 
who have risen," are freely admitteil ami {;ain 
recognition, they also prove that oppoitunitiee to 
rise are etill few, and that there remains much to 
be done It was thought some systematic effort 
must be made to spread light and create hopo in 
the romniunity the majoiity of whom are still 
immersed in darkness 

With this idea a night school was stai tad on 
the Uiadu New Year's Day in 1003, in the Mahar 
quarters at Akola. A building the cost uf winch 
has been met by public subscriptions to which the 
Mahars — as the first lesson iti Self Help — were 
required to cartiibute not less than naif in nome 
shape or other — baa been erected on a site gtanied 
rent free by Government in Uie school, only the 
three elements are taught, out leuons on hygiene, 
tempArance, morality and religion are given 
Selections from the Marathi iei>ioi>a of the 
Bamayana and the Mahahharatu, a* d from the 
works of Marathi esmU like Tukaram Eknath, 
Mabipatl are read and explained Cleai liness is 
lusistM upon 

The standard reached m two years and a half 
IS the third, and the aver<ige nightly ntiendance 
in the class which meeta far two hours, la 23 
Two salaried teachers are employed — one a 
Brahmin teacher who is also emph>y«.d in a 
Municipal school, and the other a ilihar youth 
who has received education <n an Angl > Marathi 
school The cost of maintairirg the school la met 
by subscriptions A Cumsiittee c-oosisting of a 
President, a Vice President, two Si-ci-etanea and 
three more member, look after the schoo', n spect 
it from time to time, and furnish lectures for 
weekly sermone, and otheis given on special 
occasions, and collect subscriptions and keep 
acccunts The school has been vuiteJ by out 
Kidera aUo Araoog others the Deputy Conimis 
sioiier of the District and Mr lliistomji, the 
aLtiugCoinraisaioiioiof the Province, havortcorded 
satisfactory remarks on the piogrcss, working and 
macagement cf the echoo) 

The 30tb of October last was a prize distribu 
tion day, when Mr Sly, the pertnnnent Cominis 
aioner of Bcrar, who happened to be heie, presided 
and gave away pnzes to the stu lents and to a 
Mahar and hw wifa (not m the whool) for having 
kept the cleanliest bouse in the locality The 
appeal made m the Commiiwoner’s presence for help 
received a generous response, and a Mahoroedao 
genthman offend 300 for the benefit of the 
Institution The encuurs},iiig words of the Com 
miSsioner at the end of the proceedings would. 
It 13 hoped, bear etill greater fruit 


Night class sebo'ds similar to the ono at Akola 
have been started at Parn^, Amraoti end Yeotma] 
and conducted on similar lines They are not 
CO oidinatcd, and tho Managers have theirown 
colUctions and act independently of one another 
But as they often meet, a gei eral policy of tho 
widest toleration, and of teaching leligton on 
unscctarian lines has been laid down and mam 
turned The celehrution by tho Mahars them 
f«lves of the Garapati festival, — their Bhajin 
MeUs — tbeir meetings during ths rainy seaaon 
(or the recitation of works of ilaliaiashtra eainls 
are fieeiy allowed and even encoiiisged by the 
pre<£nce of the promoters of the movement who 
sometimes address them on tho lessons to be 
denied from such recitations 

As yet, ic will be seen, tiitio eilorts are 
sporadic They lequire to be orgamael and 
oxlended, but this cannot be Hone unleAS and 
until more help is forlbcoffitng — iii the abape of 
money, advice or personal teaching The appeal 
will uot. It is hoped, fall on deaf ears Our greatest 
leed IS young men who are prepared to devote 
some poilion of tbeir time an I energy totbia 
cause If they come forward money nay be 
found 

At A rooeot neotiiig of the Oomhay Lei'igtstive 
Council a Don official Indian member moved ‘‘ThatHia 
Excellency the Ooveroor ID Couuotl may be pleased to 
take such measurLS as may be necessary to securo to 
tiabars aod oUior so called depressed classes equal 
opporluaitiei vitb llis Majesty's other subjects m tho 
mattei o( cducstiOQ in public sud aided schools and of 
appointtueot mthepublio service ^ 

Ei^bt otiicr lodiaus who spoke oo the subject tuaiJi 
tamed almost uiiaulmously tJiat the fault lies, uot VMth 
Gosernmeat who are already pui suing a liberal policy, 
but rather svith tho people theniselrcs on whom tho 
remedy largely depends 

Tho Oovernor sumnied up the discussion as follows 
“Only Ino practical suggestions have been made, one of 
which ha* beca noted by Che Director of Fubho Iiistruo 
tion aud which I am sure he will act upon it it is po>8t 
ble [iix, trying to train more qualiOed teachers such as 
would be wilting to teach Mahars] the other is that we 
sbonliearmsrh certain appointments for Mahar* '\?o 
are perfectly mllmg to take them lo if they are qualified, 
but I do not like thesdea of earmarking posts for parti 
cularpeoeto It is alwaysliesC in nimking apoiotnients 
to pick tuQ fittest men you can get Ooiernraent has 
not tlia slightest objection to taking a Mahar man, when 
lio IS tho best man but tlioro are liiueswhen it is neccs 
aary to consider whoUier, if you take tliat man, all tho 
Other men oo whom you depend will leave you Tho 
tact 18 that OoTcrnment cannot force tho pace in regard 
tosoctal matleis Tliat we must leave to the people of 
Indio, t do foel that if a real feeling of DstionaJiam 
spreada throughout India, as I hope it will, tho tune 
anil comc when tho Mnliars in common with all other 
classea mil bo treated a* brother* ’’ 

Tho resolution was defeated. 
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THE DRIUK TRAFFIC III IHDIA 

BY 

MR, 3 B ICS (Rdtred^ 


f ITH. rcfeiente to Mr Grubb’s article 
under the above heading in th« December 
number of the Heviev} it seems high 
time that some %tte>npt snoull be made to state 
tbe facta about the increased consuinpiion of 
liquor in a simple fnsbion 

After giving the figures shewing an increase 
during the last 35 >eara, 1874 75 to 1909 10, of 
£5,\56,000, and explaining that this ‘ alarming 
increase, as he (.alls it, " dees iiot represent 
a proportionate multiplication of the actual 
consumption of drmk and drugs, ’ he goes on to 
say that the figures do represent a very serious 
growth of intemperance amongst a naturally 
abstemious population ’ 

Now, the average annual lociease of levenue, 
with no allowance for the other causes, the 
existence of which he admite, amount* to X147,314 
spread over a population of, sav, 240 millione 
which has beun increasing by miUiora in actual 
numbers, to say nothing of material pro»peritj 
If Mr Grubb means that moderate drinkers aie 
’ intemperate ’ there is an end of the question, 
but, surely, no reasonable person would say tha* an 
exti a consumption of liquor costing, say, 2 or 3 
bundled tboutAnl pounds spread over 240 mil 
lions of people is any proof of intemperance, 
though it might be some inhcatiou of m 
creased prosperity For, let us aay that 
the people have epoi t X240,000 or moreover) 
year that would amount to XI for every 
thousand people, or rather UfS than o faiUnnq a 
head per annum ft would suiely not reqiiiiea 
very enormous wave of prosperity to justify a 
man in spending even 5 fai ihinga a year mi re in 
drink — allowing for a teetotal wife and family 
Mr Grubb seems to doubt if the working classes 
get more for their labour now than, say, 35 years 
ago , but, sponking generally, it would b» safe u> 
say that the cost of labour has increased from 50 
to 100 percent He is also astonished that so 
much more liquor is impoited now a days bn 
does notseem to retlect that the number of Euro 
peans engaged on Railways and other Public 
Works, to say nothing of globe trotters, atevays a 
thirsty lot, has far more than doubled, nor does 


itbcsui tu halt, occurrel to him tint the p&oplo 
of India tie able to spend it least 7 millions 
sterling a year on imported sugar 

I am afraid it la true that the upper classes, 
and especially those raoie highly educitcd, have 
taken ratlier too freely to the consumption of 
European iiqiiois and have thereby increased the 
reventis in a very unwholesome fashion, but I 
doubt if what they drink plays a vety mateiial 
part in the annual increase, and certainly the 
Government cannot be made responsible for that, 
unless education produces thirst as well as'uniest’ 


[Wa have no doubt Mr Grubb, the energetic 
Sccietary of 7he Anglo Indian Temperance 
Aesoetaiton, London will take the earliest oppur 
tuQity to reply to Mr, Pennington's criticisni. 
Meanwhile, we ojay draw the attention of our 
readeis to tiie following remarks of the Rev 
C F Andrews of Delhi —Ed I li] 

Fiiet of all we may take the revenue returns 
themselves The figures of n^t reveiuie from 
intoxicating liquors were given in reply to a 
question >n the Ucuae of Commons ns follows — 
1874 5 XI, 561, 000 

1863 4 2,536,000 

1894 5 3,020,000 

1904 5 5,290,000 

1909 10 6,717,000 

Au examination of these figures shows that, 
in the first decade theincieased reven la amount 
ed roughly to a million pounds sterling, and 
flgf.in in the second decade roughly to a million 
pounds sterling In the thud decade the inciesse 
was very much larger, namely, XI, COO, 000, or 
more than half as much again ]Jut, far more 
ainnmig still, m the lael 6 yeare the increase has 
heen roughly LI, 500,00li, that w to say, almost 
equivalent to the wl.olo inc.easo of tho preceding 
ten years \et another fact, which aids fui thcr to 
the seriousness of the situation, list year a increase 
amounted to £400,000, a tembly high figure 
The sigmfic.nce of tliese letuins may be 
biougbt out in another way Ihe annual Licmo 
levcnue « f the Madras Pr-si lency alone exceeds to 
day that of the w hole of India thirty five y cars ago • 
to ’ J* '! country liquors distilled 

^ mig tne last five y ears amounted to 50 per cent , 
while tb» pi-pulation only increased 2 per cent 1 

mo e cUsT it Wcomes, that m neatly every pm 
JhTth h consumption of country Luom 
that the chief rise occum Thu means thal the 
evil u growing chiefly among the poorer clasica 
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t Memorial to Miss Florence Nightingale 


Xl.e Uoa bis Justice Sir Namjsn Ch^nliaT^rl.sr 
bs> sent the foUowiog communicatioa to the 
Press — 

Sir,— ^Vill fO i keo^J/ perisit s>« soois apsca in jnur 
paper ta loform Ibe pubha that * tuod hu bc«o tUrUd 
to promote Village SaoiUtioo lo aaaociatioo with Iho 
meiaor; of tbo lata Mui Florence Nightingale. 

I eacloaa a csp7 s( a letter from Sir {Viltiam \\ edder 
bam Mlaa Kightiogate hariog (eft b/ her hiU a aum of 
at the ditpoaal ot SirtSilUam for aoji purpoaa of 
bis choice, be has rcaolred to maVe orcr tbit amount 
to rae mth a cootribuuoa from himaelt which will bnog 
up the sum to Re 1 000 Tina forma the nucleua of a 
food called after bar na us for the encoungeioent of 
Village Sanitation in India lo which aha took special 
inUrcal Seiaral admirers of Uiaa Nigbtiugalo hare 
alraadf intMcnbed and the total amount u now about 
Ri 9000. The llooblo Mr Latubhai Samatdaa aud 
Mr K Natarajan, Editor of tho Indian Saelnl lit farmer, 
base agreed to act ai Sacretarie* to the Fund Wlco 
A sulSe ent aoioant baa been collected, a Comm tteo will 
be forfflsd to detensioe in ooaaultatioa with Sir VVdbaia 
NYodderburii a scheme tor the appropnation of the fund 
towards the eocouragemeot of V illage banitatioo tntend 
ingeubaenbera areroioeatcd to coiomuQicate with tits 
Honorary ^cretanea Mita Floreoee NiebUngate Village 
SaaitaUoo Food, Office of the “ Social Reformer*, 
Uiunmum Street, Fort, Oombsy 

The following is Sir Willuoi WedJerhuro’s 
letter to Sir Nareyanmo — 

The executor* hare infonnod mo that Slist Florenco 
Nightingale bae left me a legacy of £2.i0 I fcol much 
honour^ and touched by tine mark of her kindneaa 
and am anxiou* to utilise tlie inooey in some nay 
that will be usetul and at Uie same time will M 
coooeef^ With her name lo our coorerssboo 
yesterday 1 meDtioncd that while Miaa Nightiogalo waa 
a warm sjmpatbiaer in all Indian nisttcra, Villago Banita- 
Uon was the apccial subject In which wo took a joint 
VriteTesV btf idea Vnerelore^ato malis npfho amouab 
to R* u tiOO and offer it aa tho nucleue of a fund lo 
bo called tbe Florenco Nigbtingalo Fund and to be 
deroted to the pracbcM promotion of Village 6aoi 
Ution 10 India i n-as reer gi^ to flod that you cordi 
ally approved tho acggcstioo and wero willing to give 
your powerfal aid 1 Lbereforo write these few lioca ae 
to the general object, feeling conUJont that in consul 
talion With fnendt, you will bo able to make the icheioo 
a success 

Thn Uon Mr Lalubimi SamalJas and Mr 
K Notarajan are rccyiing subscnplione tcirarde 
tho Memonal. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

iSY IbVJDUARI 


HE Nair ParliAtnent, the Qrst of tbe reign 
of king George V, opened on the Ctb 
February The ruatooinry addrcas and 
atnendnienU on tho address have been cade But 
the real serious Work before it has just begun pa 
wo wnto these lines The Veto Bill, i lentical 
uith the one which was put before the short* 
lived (Aat Parliament, the last, alas, of ICing 
Edwards rtigo, his ogam been introduced 
Itjund Its lev short proiiaiors tho battle is 
bound id lage but with no uncertain result 
Mighty, mdoed, are tho issues triolvod These 
an. destined to modify the existing British 
Constitution to a degree perJiaps unprec«.daatod 
in tb« annals of England The Ust ehadoir 
of Feudalism which still seems to be laiotly 
boienng in the Gilded Cbambor, is about to 
vanish for ever into tlio limbo of things 
post— of Ujisp dead and gone future bisto* 
nans mlT sing ite requiem in diverse tones, 
“It had its day and ceased to be" That 
will be tho epitaph inscribed on its tomb with the 
pea of iron Maanwhile, as we write, this pale 
and sickening shadow of Feudalism, so fast re> 
ceding into tbm air, is face to face with the 
groat forces which the Democracy of the lost fifty 
years and more, growing in volume and strength, 
hopelessly struggling to havo a last lingering 
exisfence for a few years yet But the stars m 
the course have ordiined it that the str igglo 
should end to its utter aDnibilation That is tho 
destiny That is what tho Veto Bill is bound 
to accomplish without fail Evil of itsalf, be it 
qoUtvcal Qc ia.cw*V nc 

own cure Tho rLsultant la good only And 
when the battle of the Veto has been fought and 
won, aa it must be won, before the great crown* 
ing ceremony taloa place, tbe British nation, 
with one eye, will retd in it the ultimate triumph 
of Ocmocracy Tbe sovereign will of tho people 
will be finally and unequivocally assorte 1 Another 
glorious page will bo added to British History 
for other nations to derive therefrom an unerriosr 
lesson 

It will be a bloodless political evolution, 
not revolution, quite natural and expected 
Statures laws are inexorable Worn and out* 
cast traditiona and privileges' which bad their 
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day must cease to be From the ashes of the 
funerel pyre of the feudal House of Lords, 
almost wholly effete and out of tune and harmony 
with the requirements of these stining times, 
there will ansa a new House, reformed and 
repiesentatiie, one winch la bound as it grows 
old to exhibit Butish virility — that virility 
which comes of a maturely, practical experience, 
a cautious but yet progressive spirit which must 
e chew conservatism of the chaotic and dogged 
type Here we are reminded of thepolilcal 
refiecliona of the now forgotten histotian of 
civilisation Half a century ago Buckle ob'^erved 
“ That spirit of enquiry, and, therefore, cf all solid 
improvement, owes its origin to the most 
thioking and intellectual parts of society, and is 
naturally opposed by the other parts, opposed by 
the nobles because it isdangei-ous to their interests, 
opposed by the uneducated, because it attacks their 
prejudices This is one of the reasons why reither 
iha higheat noc the lowest ranks are dt to conduct 
the government of a civilised country, since 
both of them, notwithstanding individual ex^ep 
tions, are, in the aggregate, averse to those reforms 
which the exigencies of an advancing nation 
constantly require " This, indeed, ts aa histone 
truth which few lo these days will care to dispute 
But what follows is, indeed, more pregnant and 
most pertinent to the present eituation “ Men have 
recently begun to understand that in politics no 
certain principles having yet been discovered, the 
first cooditione of success are compromise, baiter, 
expediency and concession It will show utter 
helplessness even of the ablest rulers when they 
try to meet new emergencies by old maxima It 
will show the intimate connexion between 
knowledge and liberty, between an increasing 
civilisation and an advancing democracy It will 
show that for a progressive nation, there is 
required a progressive polity , that witbm certain 
limits innovation is the solid ground of eecnnty, 
that no institution can withstand the flux and 
movements of society unless it not only repairs its 
structure, but also widens its entrance , and 
that even in a material point of view no country 
can long remain either prosperous or safe m which 
the people are not gradually extending their 
power, enlarging their privileges, and, eo to say, 
incorporating themselvrs with the {uostions of 
the btate Neglect of these truths has entailed 
the most woeful calamity upon other countnes** 
It IS much to be wished tbs majority of the Lords 
would recall these statesmanly observations of the 
great hutonan which are as true to day as they 


were wntten fifty years ago Indeed, they are 
political truths which will stand the test of all 
Let us devoutly hope they will sea the 
reasonableness of the iegistative measure which the 
exigencies of the times and their own irrational 
obtuseness have made imperative 


THE L&TS sin chakles dilkb 
It 18, indeed, most lamentable that at so critical a 
juncture in the constitutional history of England 
a far seeing and biilliant politician of the first 
rank, of immense knowledge, of gieat accuracy, 
and, above all, of sound progressive ideas, should 
have been lost to the country England, indeed, 
must mourn the death of Sir Charles Dilke than 
whom there were few in Parliament so level* 
headed and so gifted with the instincts of 
right political sagacity Both the British and 
the Indian Press have unreservedly and unani* 
mously eulogised the brilliant service which for 
well nigh forty years he rendered m the House of 
Commons to the country Tbs son of an occom* 
phsbed father and a baronet, bis red Itadiealtsm 
in (be early seventies was pronounced So much 
60 that Punch took up the parable of Benjamin 
Disraeli who once at a great dinner had called 
bis rival Gladstone '* a sophisticated rhetorician 
inebriated with the exuberance of bis own ver 
bosity,” and humorously desciibed the character of 
the great parliamentarians such aa Bright, Lowe, 
Granville and others It referred to Sir Charles 
Dilke also in the following cynical strain “A 
title! plebeian sv/oll^n into imaginary importance 
by the gaseous inflation of a self honoured name, 
and armed with a pachydermatous insensi 
bilily lo the righteous contempt of the sages of 
the Senate, though not insensible to the titila* 
tion of hustings, popularity and suburban pot- 
house applause ” But Sir Charles proved by lus 
parliaroeiiUry achievemenis that he was above the 
cjni-'ism of the conservative writer m that facetious 

journal Sir Charles was then budding into 
fame and was growing popular with the nemo 
craU by hw outspoken views He lived and 
work^ long, though we wish his life had been 
spared longer, to prove what a sober, sound. 

l..rf woA.ng, ,„d 

parliamentarian he was, and how l„gh he was held 
in the eslimatlon of lus colleagues Well did 
tb. PnmB llin.sler eulog.wi th,„ 

Dilke I„J„ oTO him . deep debt of > mt.tude 

for hia sympathy and staunch advocacy of her 
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cause Ue was a firm friend of tlie Congress 
tecauioha was convinced of the ai8in‘crt3U.d 
aims and objecw vrbich it has bad consistently 
and persistent!) m view the*a last twenty five 

years Ue rejoiced in tbeir political progress and 

was for allowing Indians m a cauUuos manntr 
the nmiUges of self government Ua argued 
with an open mind and without the leoat tinge 
of racial bias JIany, indeed, were his trewbant 
criticisms 01 the frontier and miliUry polity of 
the Indian Government— ctiliciiois which went 
etnught like the arrow to the 
the permanent officials of the India Office 
XherTwas always a Qutter in their dovecot wnen 

bir Charles was existed to rise ui 

have an intellectual bout with them 1 hat the 

criticiams were not without their saluUry infiu 

ence goea without wying The present writer had 

perMMlaciuainUicaof the deceased and knew 

wmething of hw enormous capacity for work os a 
CoomilUe man An esteemed and valued of 

Sir William Wedderburn, his death most have 
been a great eliock to him on ^ 

Maneiliw Indeed, few koow how both worked 
together m Parliament where Indien matwre wera 
coi corned and how exceedingly helpful he wm to 
Sir William after his retirement fiom P*‘J‘*®*"* 
This year he h-d hopefully looked forwa^ to the 
large? interrat Sir Charlra was «p«ted to Uke in 
India i affairs Our illustnous Uader, Sir Pbero 
aeabah MebU, bad seen of him moio than once 
during bis recent visit to London and was luiiy 
imprcLed by his great graap, lus ^“‘d'lity and 
ability It is, iiideod, mournful that snother helper 
has been gatherovl to the majority Poor as liiJia 
IS at present m her active friends in Patlument 
Bhewas cerUi.lytho poorer by the 
Sir Charles Her only hope will now be wi^rad 
in tliat rising politician and thinker, Hr lUmsay 
Macdonald 

TUB CONTlVtai 

Affaire on the Continent may be said to have 
been quiescent There seemed to be a 

that ^ity between the Biitisb and the German 
which had for so many J ears run 
course but which was «‘eed essly rulfi^ by 
the fire eating Extremists of both »»de8 *n 
connexion with naval aimamenU In contioenUI 
politics nothirg tends so much 
^ea improve friendly relations lh»n «»«toal 
trust D^trust is the gruit^t enemy ^ suOi a 
desirable state of affairs Jealousy and dislr^ 
have turned great kingdoms and empires But 


m thcso modern times, when tho maintenance of 
peace IS keenly recognised by all tho civilised 
btates It IS more than necessary to remove all 
causes of jealousy and distrust Humanity, we 
are rejoiced to see, is making progress m this 
excellent direction There is a desire m every 
nation to bring disputes to friendly arbitration, 
conciliation and mutual tolerance, smooth 
disputes and savo millions which are infii itely 
bettor invested in the promotion of natural 
welfare than in uiauufacturu g ‘ food for powder ” 
Industrialism must he always opposed to militant 
intereaU, though we are not blind to the fact 
that industnalum itself now a days leads to a 
new waifare which ue term the War of the 
Tariffs France has gone on the even tenor nf her 
way bpain is quiet though the clerical volcano 
u simmering But King Alphonso is fully 
aware that it may erupt and is taking all 
possible precautions to avert the eiup'ion 
Portugal was no better or worse duiiig the 
month There eie as yet no signs of stamping 
out the corrupt Pdrlismentory pncuccs When 
tlie administrulioii is purged of its sores, yet so 
festering, by the statcsmansnip of some great 
leader, Portugal will have taken a new departure 
But not till then One set of Amuraths has been 
dethroned, and another set of Amuraths has 
token its place without any radical diilerenca m 
Its manner of government Italy, wo am glad 
to notice, 13 steadily forging ahead in mattors 
industrial which yearly adds to national 
prosperity and strengthens her mote for pur 
posee of pure national defence against her here 
ditory foes lur tho nonce Austria seems to 
slumber Much loss was heard during the last 
four weeks of the triple alliance which has not as 
yet done auylhing shocking or unholy, though 
we are constantly remirded of the advancirg age 
cf the veteran Ktnperur and tho events which 
may follow in the wake of lus demise Turkey 
and Bulgana have made up their differences 
Tbeir levpectivo tariffs have just been amicably 
eettlod Let us all hope both will strenuously 
cultivate tho arts of peuco and muzzle tho dogs of 
war lurkish finances are in the Lands of a 
capable Lnglishman But ev^n be cannot achieve 
cither final cial or cconomio miracles so long as 
the Parliament budgets for crushing military 
expenditure and naval armaments If only it 
would be wise in its generation and reform the 
departments of justice anl administi itiou and 
puisuo lines of mnteiial policy which shall 
bring greater wealth, the destiny of the Ottoman 
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Sketches from Sikh History i>«raa 
Singh (ThehhaUa iseneij, Amntsar) 

Tbi3 >9 a book of Anecdotes taken from Sikh 
history which gives us instances of the self 
acnfa»g«otk of tl. good “'1 
sacrificed their comforts and suffered hard for the 
eood of others The sketches herein related 
are of Bhai Mam Singb, a saint, Bhai Tara 
bingh, a farmer, Bom Mahan Singh, a ^cher, 
UhaiSubag Singh and Bhai Subaj Singh, devotees 
and Bhai Matab Singh, a chief 
Every Mans Cyclopaidia. SdiUd by {mold 
rdlirrs {flforgt RoutMge Sont ) 

Tins i* a useful book of reference and the aim 
of the pubhshera u to present on the market in a 
Binzle lolumaata popular pnee the moat com 
pend.oi.s treasury of knowledge Che sections on 
Universal Biography, IIistoricAl Battles 

an I Sieges and a Oatelteer of the World coeer a 
wide range The Dictionary of Law would be of 
lavaluable aid to the non legal world, while for 
readers and wntere of all kinde, the conciM DicUim 
ery of words frequently mis *p«lt and the Dictionary 
ofSynonyms will be found to add to oMeaMuracy 
and resourcefultiess A Dictionary of Pseudonjms 
and a Dictionary of Abbreviations are compiled 
from the best and latest acaiKble sources 
Tyagayyar Ej C Tirumalayja iVaidu {TU 
South /ndwii Prut, ifadrai ) 

Tvaeayiar is so well known as the greatest 
mosiCAl composer of South India that any senoue 
8tad\ of his life cannot fail to interest the public 
and the monograph that lae beenwuedbyMr 
C Tirumalayya ^aldu, M B A 8, is particularly 
intoresting, proceeding ns it does from the pen of 
one who has mado the important science of music 
his special study Mr >ai'lu has dear Ij indicated 
the lines on which the supenor beauliee of 
Tyseayyars music on be cutically stu lied with 
a view to their more intelligent appreciation 
Tyagayyar » is justly regarded not only as one 
of the^ most ethereal and delioaU of the 
‘tone poets', but also aa a great tocher win. 
conveyed the highest truths of life through the 
most agreeable medium of his muMcal com^ 
sitione, which are far more impressive m 
than any that can be interpreiol thiougb the 
ordinary language ” 


Tho Devil and the Deep Sea Ej Jlnoda 
Broughton (ifacmilhn nud Co ) 

The plot of this novel is very simple Miss 
Susan Field, the heroine, meeU Mr John Oretne, 
the hero, at a hotel on the Riviera Mr Greene liaa 
evidently sustained severe injuries in somo 
accident and is unable even to move ahout His 
llblple^8 condition (for he has no fnend or relation 
to look after him) awakens Miss Field e coropas 
sioti an! she makes herself useful to him in 
several waja Thus, an acquaintance springs up 
between them, which fast ripens into intimary 
which ID lU turn ripens into love During the 
progress of their intimacj, each undersUnda that 
there is some mjsUry enveloping the other Tho 
secret of Mr Greene la unravelUl in a troiibla 
some way An old acquaintance of his turns up 
at the hotel an! gives out that Mr Greene has 
been a footman, which causes the aforesaid 
footman to bolt immediately Miss Field is at 
first shocked, but consoles herself with the reflsc 
lion tbav hor lover must be morally faultless 
After a little time, the parted lovers meet 
and Mr Greene explains his conduct He was 
indeed a footman but was forced to it by his 
father who drove him out for no fault of his 
Misa Field esteems her lover the more Hotels 
are tivublesome places Another visitor turns 
up, who represenU to Miss Field that her lover 
bee been a rake and that be has figured in 
certain diFgracifn) nmoura The lovers meet. 
Eiplsnations ensue and Miss Field unravels uor 
secret which is that her father was rotting in 
gaol for his villainiw Miss Susan Field is now 
between the Devil and the Deep Sea She has 
now to choose between a husband who has been 
n rake but who may reform, and the prospect of 
lifelong spinstcrhood Tho authoress leaves us to 
infer that her heroine makes the former clioico 
A Talk on MuBlim Politics Ey ifoulm 

Muhammad 1 is ffir.a {Ths All India Mutlxtn 

Ltagut, Luohnoin ) 

This IS a small pamphlet written by Moulvi 
Muhammad Asia Mirza in which are explained 
the objects of the &Iushm League in the form 
of A dialogue It is meant to afford political 
education to the masses of the Mahomedan com 
munity and their attainment of a just conception of 
their duties oa citizens of the British Empire Ibo 
League rests on the belief tbatBntain does not hold 
India by the eword, but the foundations of her rule 
rest on the sound principles of justice an 1 equity 
Hindus would do well to read this booklet as it 
puts the case for the Muslims in a lucid manDer, 
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Empire will be assured It is a matter of the 
greatest satisfaction to notice that after all tlie 
vivifjiDg migation scheme of that talented 
engineer, Sir W Wilcocks, in MesopoUmia has 
been launched If all goes well within a decade 
we may witness withering Asiatic Turkey 
converted into the smiling garden of Asia 
once more, as it was lo the ancient days Xhe 
engmeots o! the Aeeynana end BabjlonM, ot 
old thoroughly understood how to irngate the 
land with the waters of the two great rivers 
and bung plenty to the people Yemen alone is 
the most disturbing factor of Turkish politics 
It 18 problematical if ever the wild Bedouines 
of the Red Sea Coast could be brought to subiuca 
tion Perchance, if the province were put into 
commission, say, in British hands, fer a quarter 
of a century. ^Vrabia Petria might witness a m.irhtv 
civilising revolution for the better But uTb to 
be feared that the aullenneaa with which the 
Turk looks at the British occupation of Eevnt 
bo would never allow any other Power to p„,fv 
the province and consolidate the empire of the 
modern Osraante In Russia, they aie all escer 
for rebuilding as fast as possible the shattered 
navy The Duma la to be asked to eanction 
budget estimates *or the construction of four 
armed battlehips of the Dreadnought type 
lOlJI Meanwhile, Russia has teenTeedt^y 
giving pinpricks to the Chinese and -hreatcning 
the eon of Heaven with diplomatic notes on the 
venost of flimsy pretexts touching the fulfilment 
of ancient and obsolete corumercial treaties m 
Manchuria and h^stern TurkesUn It w a 
of pure bluff on the part of Russia to talk of the 
r^upation of Kuldja which the genius of 
General Taungso wrenched at almost the point 
of the sword from the semi Tartar of Kuronn 
some thirty years ago It may bo Russia! 
occupation m the Middle East is cone ^hl 
wunotallhaveUr own way m Peieia and ebe 
has ^eii obliged to keep her “ hands off” J„dia 

thanks to King Edwards magnificent 
cordiale ^ocessaulJ, she is casting about wistr,!i 
eyes towards Eastern Turkestan of which Kulo,. 
u an imporUut strategical town It is saui 
factory to notice that Europe deprecates Rusaias 
latest diplomatic move and even warns le 
against any frti-h neighbourly outrage after tbf 
rt^nt hinnish affair The more that ^\estem 
ethira are cloeely and perristcntly applied 
to thia Tatur Kic(,doin the gixaur will be the 
chancca ot reduciog hrr land gralbiee fe,a, 
IviuatUog on one a neighbour a lande, uhicb nas 


BO much in vogue m the eigh'iea and mi elief, 
ha» tooetvod its quietus And it was time 
Europe with clarion voice warned Russia against 
thin old land fever in mid Asia Anyhow, if 
the worst comes to the woret, the Chinese are 
not a race to be lightly treated Apait fioin 
the recent awakening ot the nation, there is the 
old grit— the gut which hae found eipieesior i,i 
the phrase ttvt China is a tortoise , but like 
the tortoise overt.he. the ha.e ,n the long run 
The Falii.n tactics of the Chinese ale historical 
and Ru„,a must take warning fiom that fact 
Indeed the manner in which after the weal, but 
ar^b ''S'" 5'“'’’ Stove 

^ked her to oeenp, temporarily when busy with 

lol toT “"Sltt to be. Icsontoher 

not to tride with the Chinese The despised 
worm eventuslly tulns and crushes the bigger 
creature What Japan did, China may do 

The Jlejliss is dragging its wrangling siistonce 
the «“ot“?.f‘ Oosick at 

“r £ neel “ “‘'‘I '““UlUg 

highway inf h, '^* oommuiiications for the 

Letn.liop.'-.h.tS 

.rcomplisf XI ^'p"p£ •"* "" 

U.rd’e3“*,r or t.-asa 

w.»dcr„T„ U.S'", • 

at Kspila Vastu ,n th b' ®reat Lord 
malmlLt wmclit, had w/ .r °”',T"'u “‘S 
Darjeeling order to .t irb.t .hTi'''”^'''’ 

“ay do for him ^ireroy 

Uardingp than Lord 

hnowlig;'"*? IL™ Su:' • '-•'"r '»»“S 
«n<l \ngIo TibcUn <,r„i » “P’ Gtunesp, 

ha. wisely n.„,g g.m 

dibtancfl from the. v ^ at a ii^pectful 
w-ndcriog nr“si jKor 

pilgnmig« of the var>!* himself to a 

India delicate 1 to big ^Ofthern 

over hi* roiarr the Vr i "®tery and turn* 

will bo ^ ° the happier he 
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Kalidasas N^cghasandesa icrxtical apprt^ 
culioii li j /.'((o hiih'tdni J/ han yae^ari/a, J/.J t 
rrenJenej CcUtje, Sladnu 
Tlis u a iearotd a J ciiarnitng apprecialioo, 
worth) of the Fi-ufvb.'or, mu 1 worthv o! the poeti 
tal gt-m koowii ab yjejfintandeia or iitghidut 
To all laters of goul janitiy m aci) Uo^uage, a 
categorical exaiuu aiiuit u{ tim ^ruuDda oa which 
thej like a partiLular poem qi y ippear tedious 
and»upeitliiuuB An 0 W llulmes t>a)a £om« 
where, a bo) likes eiigaivind) beiHuse he likea 
It, aitii lUList people like the Me^hidut l>ecau!>e 
they like it Granting ih>it tnu li luiiive pleasure 
u there, it is howeier enbiictd by a little 
aDal)su of the poiota of the poeto, winch espe 
ciaUy conduce to that pleasure and thisanal)siB 
u Ml abl) and eearclungli, and withal sr eyuipa 
thotically made by the Professor that every 
reader of the book who ban also read the origin 
aS poem will feel himself to be under a deep 
debt of gratitude to bim There are critics of 
Sanskrit poems who discover beauties where they 
do not exist, and ascribe tbougliU and notues to 
a poet wbicfa be could not naturally have eotor 
tamed Tiue cntici«&i consists in unfolding 
delicately the mmd of the poet as It 
most probably worked, inspired by 'he prompt 
mgs of genius , and for this, tho critic must have 
bis mind JO S)n)patbetic attuoetuest with that of 
the poet, as the author points out at the very 
coQimencemcnt of liis brck Tbe beaut) of the 
Meghsdut consists as much lo Ihechoice language 
of Its verse, and the studiedly slow msi-cb of its 
metre, as m the richness of its imagery, and the 
Inv**' wbwh 

tbe poet has so gloriously Jetoloped , and all these 
are well hroughlout m the cntical worn befoie 
us. Kalidasa, unlike any other Sai skrit iK>et, 
has an exceedingly Dice sense of propoilion, and 
we agree with the learned cntis that, even in the 
apparently long drawn nut first canto, he has not 
vioUted this canon of poetic art We have do space 
to dwelt on the many other excellences of the poem 
brought out in the book, hut shall content our 
selres with heartily recu~nmeuding a study ot it to 
cveiy lovtr of poetry who nishos to spend an 
hour with pleasure and instruction combined 


A History of India Fart I. The Fre Mussul- 
man Period By K V Banyaraicmt -diyanjor, 
Jf A. {Longauins, Gretn and Co) 

Mr. K V. IlangssAWQii Aiyangar, u A|Oftbo 
Maharajah's College, Tntandruu, has just brought 
cut a book of great inteiest “A llulory of Indxa," 
just the kind which students preparing for tbe 
University Eraminations of tbe Indian Universi 
ties are sure to find very useful. Tha book 
before us covers the pre Mussulman penod and the 
object of the author has been (IJ to givoiiia 
fimplo and direct narrative an up to date account 
of the history of ancient India, political and 
social to give the history of the people as well as 
of tbe kingdoms si d dynasties, and to omit, 
AS far as possible, unnecessary details in names, 
dates and facta so as not to overload the memory 
with unessential matter , (2) to trace the 

influence, where poosible, of environment gener 
all), and of gMigrnpIueal coiiditioi a, on tbe course 
of history (3) to trace tho growth of movements 
and I iea>, an I U> show the continuity of Indian 
history and the relation of csu«e and clTect, (4) 
to give some prominence to tbe history of tbe 
South, end to the influeni-e of tbe &OD-Ar>an ale 
ment on tbe history of Indian politics and 
culture, (5) to give character sketches, reiloc- 
tiona, and histones of thought, (6) to reegpitu* 
Jate m suitable places tho political narrative tost 
bas gone before, and to bring out tbe inner 
meaning and bearing on the life of the nations, 
(7) to draw conclusions in a non controversml 
way , and (6) to indicate the points of contact 
between Indian history and tbe history of foreign 
couotnes 

Tho Times of India Directory (r^eTimca 

of India i^rtn, Bonibay ) 

Tho Ttmts of I idia Dtreelory for JOll keeps 
uiriarueua-i'ii!vet’i.'l'exEeiI&i ce iliough bearing 
a local name it gives us a vast deal cf information 
t«lating to tl e trade, commerce and official an] 
non official news df tbe whole of India Detvled 
infornintion is given about the fpsUvals, feasts 
and observances of the Uindua, Mahomedauii 
Parsers, Chnetinna and dews rho items relalinr. 
to the principal Cluba in India, bockRellers and 
publisiiets, railwa)s, etc , are euro to interest all 
claeeea of readers On the whole, the hxrfcto^ 
contains a mine of information which the 
would find very useful * "** 
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Some Aspects of Modern Education— Jy 
Mr a b Valel [7 P J/tssioji Press, Svrc^ 
Atdilaile ut G A J^aiesa i A Co , Madras J 
Quite an interesting pamphlet, bearing on 
In^han Elucation is that entitled Some Aspens 
of Modern Education, tonaieting of a aeries of 
Kasa)8 by Ur R D Patti A number of useful 
extncts from the writings of distioguiahed autbo 
ritiea on Education ace also appended We have 
pleasure in commending the chapters on Aesthetic 
training m Education, as it is a branch specially 
neglected in this country The author’s remarks 
on the need for trainn g in the Fine Arts are 
also of special interest 

The Influence of the Age on the Writer 
A Lecture Bj Mi B Ohosal, if 1 
'Sins 19 an attempt to show the i-ntimate re 
Utionship existing between the epirvt of an age 
and its expression in tlie literature rf the period 
The author has tracel this icUuonship with 
specini leference t» E glwit Liteiituie Itisaho 
refreshing t > see him stsi'r clear of ihe ten tenc) to 
exaggerate the impoi tance ut this aspect of crituiein 
An Idler In the Near £aat n>j F G iflalo 
{0 Bell (tucf ■^011*, La xdon ) 

Tlr Aflilohis written a very entertai) mg sc 
count of a summer spoilt in Turkey lo Europe 
nod Asia llis present volume deals only with 
the lighter aide of hia travels, a study of the 
qucstiors which render Turkey a country of ab 
Borbing interest to all politicians beiig reserved 
for a later book Meatiwhile, those who accom 
pany 5Ir Adxlo from Constnntii opie to the 
Uoly Land via Eg>pt, torough S)na and ibonce 
along the coast of Asia Minor w Batoum 
and on to Tiflis by rail, will find him an 
idoal companion lie has a keen set ae of humour, 
an oWrrant e>e both for men and scenery and a 
gift of vivil descnption and adds to these qualifi 
cations a reverent appreciation of the aasocistions 
of the Holy lAnd which enables him on occssione 
to stnke a iWper note without dincordanca Aa 
was to be expected from lU author, no sn)a)l part 
of the book is devoted to t-port, in this instance 
sea fishii g in the Gulf of I»mi It which opera out 
of the Sea of Marmora Hu Gkbing and hia inter 
e»t m politics left Mr Aflalo little time for a 
atudy of the natural history of a region which he 
consiuera one of the happiest hunting grounds 
within ea«y reach of civilizUior and the natural 
history jottings he gives will only taaka the 
keen naturalist wait here The book u Hills' 
trated with many excellent photographs. 


Principles and Purpose of the Vedanta 
By Steamx Paratnanaiida {^The (7«rjiaAaj» Press, 
Trashtngto>x, DC) 

Swami Paramananda of the American section 
of the Ramakrishna Mission has come to be 
well Ldowd ns a writer of some thoughtful 
books on the Vedanta The present small hook 
IS a survey of the Vedanta, and covers the entire 
field tn epitome Tiie author sajs that the 
Vedanta is ‘he record of the direct spiiitual pet* 
ception by tl e ancient Risms, of the eternally 
existing laws of the I7niver»>e He treiU of the 
PerB»i\at and Impersonal aspects of God, Man’s 
Relation to Hun, Eaima, Reincarnation, various 
kinds of Voga, and, finally , of the Universality of 
the Vedanta The small book is certainly worth 
carelul reading 

Thetawience Asylum Pi ess Almanack 
and Oiroctory \Tks Svptrxnitndenl, Favirencf 
Asylum Press Vadias) 

With tbs pre>ent years issue tnis useful 
am ual publication bss reached its lOOth number 
snl the pubhehvrs have every yetr been taking 
pains to give up to I’sto and reliable isformation 
Truth to t») , there is no anrual book of reference 
ir this Aladras Fresidenoy which can Uke rank 
with the Almanack and great care is taken to revise 
even small items In the 1911 edition, tbe 
publishers have resloreil the Gradation List of 
In bar and Statutory Civil Bervanta, which was 
omitted last year and the Classified Trade List of 
Bombay, Calcutta and Ceylon has also been 
revised The Gardening Calenlar is an im- 
portant factor and the infoimation it gives 
will help the amateur gardeners m intelligently 
pursuing the cultivation of Qowers and vegetable* 
Tbe index on the edge of the book is very useful 
III facilitating reference 

The Sanskrit First Reader and Tho 
Sanskrit Second Reader By S liama- 
tLandra Atlalanla, Saslry, Tinnerelly 
Thee>e two Readers will serve as a compendium 
of the Tudimei U cf Sin»krit Grammar and 
contain tables of comtnoo nouoa and verbs which 
students preparing for examination# would find 
very useful, while the beacheramay find la them a 
handbook QiUgaling their difficulties in teaching 
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TOPICS FROM PERiODlCALS. 

The Hindu-Mahomedan Problem- 

Such 18 theheadinj of in article lu the cur 
rent number cf the Indian World from the pen 
of “ Pohlicus ” who lenwrka that what 13 aim 
monly known as the Uiudu Mahomedau quts 
tion m India is mainly a social question and that 
however dillicult it m^y be of »< luuon as a 
question by itself, it does not eeem so hopeless 
as the relation vhiah these two inipoil.nt 
communities of India bear to the Gowerumeut 
of this country. The social relationship of the<6 
two communities is not \eiy coithal since the 
days of the first Moslem invasion of India, but 


says the writer — 

With tbe light, however, that lia» been Uirown into 
our Ufa br Weatcni education aod culture, wiUi our 
loereauDB nowcrieianeea to barn aod lujoreeacb other, 
with croatec aaaoeiation of both com auoitiea w the 
aaoeSchooli.Collegei Courts, Muoie.pal and Dulru-l 
Boardi and Legislative CouhciIh, tbioge had «.ubt 
begun to improie under British rule , and if maltere had 
been left to themselves a hope might easily be oour 
tamed of the ulUmate rceonciliaUoo of both these 
commaoities to * common and friendly deslioy But 

moituofortunaUly.parUy through diplomacy. “ 
unwarrantable pohcyof£iincf<*< sinprra waa maugu 
rated in India during Uie closing ycareof Lord * 

VicorovaltT in India This new policy of ifunde «< 

tmpms started about a quarter of a century ago opened 
a new chapter in the relation between the Hindus and 
iloslema and of both towards the Government, tor the 
arst tuna in the history of British India the Moalema 
found a golden opportunity of keeping tliemsclvca quite 

aloof fromllindu moveraenta and living m a world uo 

contaminated by Uiudu asaociatiun. 

Tinier the leadership of the late SirSjed 
Ahmed the Jloslema did not look wiUi favour 
even a great movement like the Indian N itional 
Congress “ PoUticus ” gives us an m-tance of 
another tiirmi.g point in the history of Hindu 
Moslem relations which is the genesis of the 
present system f Mipa uo electoi-ates which have 
been brought into operition by the icgulatiois 

of the enliit^eo Couii ils He '-•ijs “ 

The agitation lor separate Moslem '* 

not. laeny years olJ «od a Private Seoreta^ of • 
recent Vucroy anl iioveroor General of India labehev^ 

tohaveairen ttii a,itatioo a unique importauw by 

''nngins up this q icstion through an Vll India MmIcih 
- itatioi betorc the highest authority in the land 


“ PolitiLUS ” goes on to give ua ii rtsuine of 
thedovelopment of this nleiof special electorates 
Ho writea — 

Our Mussulman Incnds naturally began with the pica 
that. Ill moat parts of the Empire they ben g in a niinor- 
itj, it was the duty of the Oovernmeut to safeguard 
toir luteresta This question of safeguarding tlio inte- 
rests cf miuontios was logically followed witli the 
demand for a due and adequate representation of the 
muiontics ta the Councils of the Empire At tins time, 
most fortunately for our Mshomedan brethien, came 
Loid Curzons proposal for tlie partition of Bengal The 
opposition sgaiiist Ibis administrative measure came 
pnnupMly from Uie educated liiudus of both sides of 
Bcng.^ nil* gave asplendid opportunity to both Lord 
Curzou and our Mahomedan friends to put down and 
make abort work with Hindu clamour Lord Curzop 
raised Uie cry of a new Province where Mahomedau 
lofloeiice and Mahomedau interests should predbminste 
overeverytbiDg And wiUi Nawab Sahniiillsh of Dacca 
as tlioir leader, almost the entire Mahomedau population 
of Eastern Bengal gaie Uie weight of their support to 
Lord Cjrzon t proposals Lord Curzou a seherae was a 
decisive bid for enlisting the sympathies of Eastern 
Bengal Mahomcdai s.ana our Mahomedan friends would 
hare been anything but human if they had opposed 
Lori CurzoD a proposals for tho territorial rodistributien 
of Bengal 

Tbe Witter says that the partition has not only 
completed the gulf anil tho breich that exHted 
between tbo Hindus and Moslems in this coun- 
try, It iiHS not only made political amenities 
letween the two communities impo-ssible, but 
more than miything el-e it has awakened tbe 
entire Moslem populatior in India to the pohti- 
c»l iiopottance and ‘dynunio fjice ’ of theiv 
community 

This sudden re-awakcoiDg of the political conscious* 
ness sod tho dynamio force of their coumiunity, first 
realised by tbe partition of Bengal, naturally led edu- 
cated IsHcn in India to drop the question of represents 
tion of minorities in tho CqudciU There waanogelting 
over the fact that in most of the provinces of India 
they were lu a minority and the question of tlie represen- 
tation of minorities they theieforu gave up for a much 
bi^crgamc It was no longer a question of minority 
with them, but a question of political importance, and 
since this was realised by tbe Mahomedan community 
through Lord Curzon s crow ning act of folly, it went 
la for special favours > 

'* PoiiUciis " deplcres that no g-'ud govern- 
ment in tliia country is possible so long as a 
better understaii ling does i ot exist between 
the-etwo gi-eat and wvrnng communities and 
the ^iwnt of “pe ml coi ce'-sioi s to the Mabo 
medan cummiiiuty has lomplicated more seriously 
the already too compliiated problem of the rela 
tions of Uirduaniid Moslems to each other 
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The Ethics ot Islam 

Jlr. A S. Tajebji, Bat it; Law, U) the couibe 
of a lengthy article entitled " Xhe Ethics of 
Islam ” publishel in the jSrt'Utfenta ifiofAer/tooei 
Quii,Tterly suggests a possibility of elfeclii g a 
better imderstandnig between the Hindus and 
Mahomedans, if the fottnec were to duly lecog- 
nize the merits of the principles of fslatu and 
not attribute the wrongs they sutfeied under 
tbo Mahumedan conqueiurs, to the teachings of 
the Prophet The wiiter firmly believes that the 
iH feeling is really due to a misunderstanding 
of the Islamic tenets and proceeds to explain 
them as they were meant by the prophet 

Islam accepts the Xen Commaiidmente and 
tho Golden Uuleand Mi Tayebjt cites seveial 
instances in wluch tLo Piophct htm-wlf ha<i 
strictly obseriel these rules and enjoined hia 
followers also to do \ibewi»e On the Lthics 
relating to the govecamcat of people, cu, 
(1) Toleration in Itoligion, (2) Uielits of non 
Moslem races under Islam and (3) Usages of 
War the writer saj a — 

Wc haie a reieUtiuu in the Korun, «-nitUeil 
“ the Uiibelieveiu " dating prior to the 
Pruphete being hiien out of Mecca, mid «r a 
time when even tho most inimical writers aio 
unable to discover anj lUw in hia (nailnog ft 
sajs** baj) O Unhilicvtrs, I will not worship 
that which >0 worship nor will >e worship that 
tvhich I noiship, neither do 1 worship that 
vrbicbje worship, neither di je worsuipthat which 
I worship Yo bare jour religion ni d 1 loj religion ’ 
Next in the chapter entitled *' John,” it is said. 
Will thou foicibl) compel men to bo tn e b® 
Uocctsl bu soul can bcluve but by 
Ilf Oixl ” lu uiiothcr I'-io-Nago ID tli« Koiau it is 
said, "jeu nro only » piemlfr and not « 
governor, sO uUuevcr deuiea may Uke the way 
of his God ’ Aiid, finally, in oiio of tb* most 
niagtvilieent p»a*agea wluch i* r\p<at«d daily 
sereral times by lUhomtosiiS in their fiajers. 


these significant ivords appear “There fa no 
compulsion in religion ’* The writer further 
illustrates with examples and instances where 
theao tejuihinga weia strictly adhered to during 
and after the Prophet's rule 

With legard to the lights of non-Moslem 
races under Islam the writer sajs’ It has 
often been stated that the subjects of Moslem 
States other than Moslems were harshly treated 
under the principles of govenimeiit This charge 
lias really been occasioned by the mixing up of 
the cases of tbe non MokIcois who became sub- 
jects of the Islamic Government and those who 
r«jfuNQl to cicugtuze it Non-Moslems were 
diridi^l mto two cla&'es — the Hinbi,— a people 
who wcientvvar vvith Islam, and the yitmini, 
whoiia) accepted tbe Islamic rule Aa to (he 
limbi. It IS diiccted in the Ivoian “fight for 
religiuD vvnh tboss who fight with you but sot 
beyond tegiUmaU limit God dove not love the 
unjust It IS evident that tlie command is to 
fight 10 tbe defence of leligion and one's home, 
— s command w|,ich cannot but meet tho ap- 
proval of every civilized nation And it is fur 
thw swiii “a-iWlboce who do not war with 
you and hasa not turnel you out of your houtoii 
Gol -joes not foibid mtcicourse Without 


doubt God does not love iLo unjust showing 
tliat there is no ground for believing that ac- 
cording to Ibn lenels of Islam non-Moslem# 
were to be regaided aa untouchables " 

Itegardn g the usages of war, the vviiterBsys 
that tho bilief that Islamic Javr gives » very 
free ban! to its suHieis when fighting against 
any non IsKiaic ise*, is unfounded. 


Afur citing a few oioiB rxatnplfco of the Pro 
Thcte Mt{Lt>>-t toi Mdeiaiioi) and biiidiios toward# 
kiscDi^mieh the niiUr icrcludis hia ailjiJe wjlb 
an rxhciUtioD to Lis Uudu biethicu ‘ to en- 
deavour to { It mote a kindlier feeiirg in the 
mndatf ibu^e who will be tbe molbti* of tbe 
future gel erationc, and on wixm alorocanbr 
baM-d our lc{»-* f„r tie rrab-atjon of ooi idea) of 
a * United India ' 
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The Root otlniiian Unrest. 


Mr 0. E Bell, ICS, oontnnuUa » short 
artide on tno abovo snbjuot to the RnlisA 
Emptr, ao.™ In ‘ha arl.cla, Buggaslad hj the 
I-rtts.’ atltcla. on ' Indtan Unrest,' Ih. forth, 
ei Civilian ondoavouts to maho out (1) That 
the unrest in India i. etonomic, do. to the 
slroggleol in. sell seeking lew fc l»-..r and 
pelf, and, not racial and social «» Lo"! “‘"''■I' 
insisted, (2) Ihit the nnr-st is I.ttUions an. 
conanedto a small section , (3) that the aOrct 
of the unrest on the masses is ne„ligihle (4) tl it 
the r.in«l, is a ivnleeptead aj.le.n of eincation 
directed to the solution of economic and in.lns 


trial problems 

By ira, of enfotcms these positions the 
writer takes four instances Firtlly, tho op[^ 
..tiontothe Partition of Bengal wa- m the 
writer's opinion engineered h, certain vestea 
interests which were thieatened Secondli.the 
actlvit, receiitl, manifesten b) the Mahomedsns 
1 ., in tho wrilei's opinion, due not to an, |»h>> 
cal awakening hot to the ilerire to sbaie in the 
emolument, of olho. Th. wut.r hmi some 
sensible remarks on th. relation betncen HiiiJns 


and Mahomedans in India, which we quote 

laer. 1. naqaestion ..rac 
US, OTCr one-aith ol the papol»tion. ere 

wherercT theycu easily hoU toeir ^ „ to 

qnesUonotwejeeQdiDMna. Lastyeerl 

great scKiial principle 0« 8 uodcrehwd 

nates Indian life to an extent Uiat is naroj .tisreal. 
Discontent among the Mahom • ta Iheirdcs* 

IS due, Uke disconunt id most countn^ I® “««■ 

p^g struggle lor laptoTcdcondiboni ol 


Thirdly the discontent amoi g tho Sikhs is 
duB to Bco’notnical considerations Lastlj, the 
unrest among the Marathna is due piimanly to 
economic ciu es What is the remedj? Not 
the reatriHion of education but an education 
duected to lha achievement of economic ends 
The writer sajs — 

A mere rerision of the cumcalum, repression in one 
direction and extcnaion in another, are only evasions of 
the real difficulty liducation must bo viewed as a 

solutwootindustna! and economic, not of social, reli- 

gioua and poliUcal. problems In the end the policy of 
heading education of all grades as widely as possible 
amoiifi all classes is the only sound one, and must be 
earned on with increased vigour and a more generous 
expenditure It is the enlightenment of the whole 
Dopalauon that will ultimately solve the problems that 
Ittce the Gorernineut, when the people realise the eco- 
nomic position of the country and the causes of their 
low induatnal sUtus. all sinister attempts to foster dis- 
content on racial, rvligious, Oi political grounds will be 
tuple it wthe ignorance and poverty of the masses 
Uiat hare made liidisB unrest ’ a source of danger, 
bad their economic progress kept pace with the extra, 
ordinary advance made by the privileged few, thepoliti- 
cal reforms demanded would have been directed to tbs 
welfare not of five millions bulof throe hundred millions 


But a deep seated antipathy to the English does not 
exist, and never has existed, in India, even in the trou- 
bloiuUmes of the Mutiny, of which the causes were 
maiuly ccooooio With the spread of education emong 
the Uie reclamation of tho depressed olasses, 

the increased mobility of laboui, industrial and agricul- 
tural development, greater facility for intercourse among 
all grades the break up of official monopolies, a more 
eauiUble disUibutioa of emolumenU and profits, and 
the luevitable revisiou of India’s whole fiscal system, 
Indian unrest will not be eradicated, hut it will then 
be welcome endenco of the awakened energies of the 
whole people It will be a natural and healthy and 
wideepread unrest, not the facUUoua and unwhole- 
some discontent of a self seeking minority 


The Hon. Itlr. Gokliale's Speeches. 

T UIS IS UiO first collection of bis speeches and may 
claim to be fairly exhaustive, no imporUnt pro- 
nouncement of hia having been omitted The book 
contains four parts and an appendix. The first part 
includes all his utterances in the Supreme Legislative 
Council and in the Dombay LcgislaUvo Council, the 
second, all his Congress Bpoecliea, including bis Pre- 
sidcnUal Address at Benares, the third speeches in 
appreciation of Uume, ^ao^oJl, Kanade, Alebta and 
Ihmneriee, the fourth, miscellaneous speeches delivered 
in England and India. The appendix cooUins the full 
text of his oTidence both in chief and lu cross eiamina- 
Uon before the ^Velby Commission and various pspers 
Crown Svo , 1,100 pp , Cloth Gilt. Price Rs a 
To bu bvenbera of the Itfvitxc, Us 2-g 

U A NMessn A Co., Iduokurama Chetty btreot, Madras 
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Money-Lenders m India 


Mr I B Sen contributes a paper on “Money 
Letiilets in India ” to the pages of tbe current 
number ol 2^e Journal 0 / (As Socitty of Compara 
tite legislation and after tracing out the origin 
of money lending as a profession in the West 
remarks that it is unknown if at any early stage 
of Indian civilisation the Hindus tried to sup 
preaa money lending altQj,etliec But the oldest 
recoid of Hindu law that has come down to 
our times contains no evidence of any attempt 
to root out mcney lending from society Accord 
ing to Giutama as early us 600 B 0, 
probably much earlier, money lending was recog 
meed by the Hindus as a lawful occupation It 
was laid down that all interest above the fixed 
rate of 15 per cent per sonum was illegal and a 
check was imposed upon the accumulation of 
interest 

Coming to the Instilutea of Manu, four cen 
tunes later, we fir d thkt the lowest of tbe 
three twice horn castes, the Vaisliya, had money 
lending fur its occupation 
In titnes ot acuta distress, honercr, Uie rigid rule 
wss relaxed, and i( a OrabmsnaorKshstriyaorVaishya 
could not lire by his proper occupation, ho could taka 
to tbo occupation of a caste lower thsn his own but 
not that of one higher Tbe main exceptions to this 
rula were that uciLber tha priest nor the soldier could 
take to iiienisl service for hire nor prsctise 00 a of (ha 
(our occupations of the oomniercial class, namely, 
looney lending, for Manu says, ** Neither a pnest nor a 
military mao must receive interest on loans* The 
result was that according to the Code of Slanu at all 
UuiLS, normal or ahuormal U10 \ aishya or U>e comnier 
cial cisHi alone could practiso money lending lawfully 

Cln« legislation was the ordci of the day arcurd 
ing to the Code of Manu and tho question of 
interest was considered relatively to the class of 
society concerned 

Uanu laya down that with the secunty of pledge tbe 
maximum rate of interest was to be 1& per cent, per 
annum as in Gautama and without the security of 
pledge the maximum rale was to be **in proportion to tbe 
risk and in the direct order of the classes * t e, 2 per 
cent, a month from a pnest, 3 per cent, from a soldier 
4 per ceob fromamerchant, and 5 per cent, from aaer> 
rile man or inMhanie, 


The relaxation by Manu of the rules in times 
of distress was taken advantage of by tho later 
law givers in developing the liw of money lending 
^Yheo we come to the later compilation of YajoavsJ 
bja we find that in times of distress, but not in normal 
tines, the lowest of the four castes, the Sudra, is 
allowed talend money upon interest which in the days 
of Manu was the txclusivo pnvilege of tbe next higher 
caste This was a long step forward Tbe Sudra, 
(bough inferior in caste to the Vaisbya, is allowed to 
practise the occupation of the higher caste, if he cannot 
subsist by hia proper occupation of service for hire. 
Tbe Brafamana, tbe highest caste, is allowed to practise 
money lending in times of distress 

Aa legards the rate of inteiest Ynimvalkya 
modifier the doctrine laid down by Manu and 
orduii s that “ all borrowers, who travel through 
vast forests, may pay 10 (per month), and such as 
traverse the ocean 20 in the 100 to lei lers of all 
efassee (according to circurostai ces), or whatever 
interest has been stipulnted by them (as the price 
of tbe iisk to the lender) ” 

huither on about the sixth century A D, a 
further development took place 
Vribaspali allows the Crabmana, the highest caste, 
lawfully to carry on money lending with the help of 
tbe law of agency even in norroa) tiinee. Vnhaspati 
sayt Atwice>horn man may practise money lending, 
agriculture, and trade not conducted in person ** 
ibue come to the stage in which as a matter of fact all 
tbe castes do lend money lawfully 

Coiring down to tbe Mnhomedan period we 
find that in epiui of the Mahotr.edan Law not 
recognising money lending as lawful, the Mosleme 
progressing with the time received interest from 
the faithful and the unfaithful alike and the 
rulers did not interfere with tiia Hindu law of 
money lending This was the stale of things 
wlenthe Biitish petiod m India commenced in 
the latter half of the eighteenth centuiy 
All classes of Hindus could and did practise money* 
Icoding under the sanction of their law And tbe 
Mabomedans theoretically could uot, hut in practice 
did lend money on interest. Tlie English m Eogland 
were then at tho stage m which money lending was 
permiUed but subteck to maiimuiu legal rates of interest 
—a stage as we have already seen, not id advance to 
that of tbe Hindus Id}8.si, all laws in force re- 
lating to usury were repealed m India leaving the 
partiesentircly free to make their own terms at to tbe 
rate of interest. 

Such IS in biirf the development of money- 
lending practice m Indie and today the only 
surviving relic of the remote past is the Hindu 
rule of ‘Mamdupul,’ which still forbids tho 
Hindus— Hindus oolv — i>f the two cities of C»l* 
cutUeud Madras and of the whole of the Prosi 
dency of Bombay to demand it any one time 
from any Hiidu debtor interest exceeding the 
pnicipal in amount 
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The Working Faith of the Indian 
Reformer- 


Thd //induil'in fferuio for jAiuur^ publt<>he8 
8a tnt«ieating pA}>er on “Tbi Working Fiuth 
of iLe Indian Itcfurmer ' from thr pen of Mr. 
IC liKUrajan, the KdiCor of Che /ndtau Socuil 
Refornur Be>oiid deiiiat there haa been 
8 v*at change in the thoughle, feeli»(-8 Hnd 
aspirations of the tiJueateii Bi-ctiuD of tfati 
iodiaiis 1(1 alt leptrtoieaU of activity and the 
change is synchronous mch the tatabtiKinuenC of 
Uri'isli roll III Ii ilia Thu sprend of NVeaterii 
arU anl sciencus ham awiLcned unr tumds und 
there has been a atiucg craze to take nUxk of 
the post Qieiils just to mend our pre-ent to 
enjoy a bright future One thing that strikre 
us as ire real Mr > ttxmjsn’a p-«prr is ther in 
ever) sphere there is a unanuuity of intenate 
with a diversuy of me->tis to reaeli the ei I 
Wiihm the Arya bsmaj, Ui« Uottmo Stroaj 
uni the Prarthsna Sauisj theie an diUVrcncea 
which ought not to be ignored In social mat 
lens Here are obvious JitTsrenses between tlio 
reformer and the revivalist 
They both Want the eaue thiegs or nearly the Mine 
tbio^ but wbiJs the referraer wiU walk straight to- 
wards his goal, the ceviraiut would turn bis (ace in 
the opposite diceoUeo and bsek towards ih Detween 
them IS the caste rctonner, who is a cocn(Oundo( 
contradictory impulsoe. who wauts to do the things 
which hu caste (orbidsand to remain id Ihs caste, to 
roarry a widow and to pass for an orthodox Oraboaii 
to goon a eea-royageand not toIoM his right of entry 
into temples, to eat wlist be likes nod wiUtwhoin ho 
likes, sod yet to rsUin bie right of being planted to 
caste dinners, to abuse caste and yet to be loicdbyhis 
caste. Tiie role of the reformer from niUno the caste 
IS DO doubt a useful one, but it is hardly capable of 
ideoJisstiofi. Prom the reformers [loiot of rieir he le e 
helpful Uiom la the Qesb of otUiodoxy but cot to be 
coueted aiaoAg the permaoeot forces of progrcie. JJo 
IS oil right as far os be goes, but it would not be good 
forsociU reform if everybody were bkebim 

So too m the field of industry Here there 
u a diversity of opinion nn to whether India 
should t-opy the louiel'* of the Wot oi to puieue 
oo their indiiatriil coiiriti as her .mx-ntors did in 
dsjaof old. In politiui, there is pervading n 
spirit of unrest, which is only Irgitiuiste 
The young Indian, when ho Qrst vent to an English 
Bchoo), hod aome ideas about religloo, society and 
industry. Hut his mind was a blauk as to politics and 
the Tscuum was filled by the horooi of English history 
U IS too late cow to dislodge them from lb« alfections, 
ood in any ceee it is Impossible to do so wlUioot die- 
lodgiDg many oUer useful ^uohtiM ea subject* ooil 


citueos. VlthoughUoTcrnmcot obscrrei strict neutral 
ity ia social and ro'igiou* matter*, it has bceo, by 
tDcaoe of Its laws. Its schools, ite railways and even 
lUjode, directly nistrumeotal la briogicg about tm- 
portoAl modifications in some of the tundameatal ideas 
of foduD society aud rebgioa Ontish rule* he* thus, 
taapttoof Itself, bcea the greatest reforming agency of 
our time* 

Why thou, It may be leusunably asked, should 
there be dillerencca on matteiw alTecting the 
Indian cpoiiuunity bays Mr Natarajan — 

We have to remember that all tho important cooi- 
■uuaiuee of India Hindu, dloliomedan, Pars!, hare so 
onucot eoil cherished poi t and that it I* but natural 
that, when tliey are confronted by any problem, they 
ohould look bock to see if they could find no help in 
eolfiog it from the example and preerpU of tbeif an- 
cesUira It was therefore, loeiitable that a* soon as 
the first feelings roused by Eogboh educetioa had 
posauJ. the Indian people should turn for counsel to 
their own sacient utaeCera aod, absurd «* here been 
some ulterancia of revivalisU, we know that this re- 
action Iowan)* the paat, Jf you Wish to call It so, be» 
hod e wonderfully slcudying elfeet on the national 
character It boa mode u* more deliberate and self- 
respecting in our progress, bos taught us to diacrimi 
ooto between the good and bad puinta of Western 
citiliMtiOD and has invesUd tbc work of refona with 
a dignity wbieb does not belong to were Imitation 
Our study of our peav has cebsneed sod stresglhsocd 
our hopes for onr futura It bss given us coDfidenen 
>0 the eepoeity of the Indian people for great Ihinge 
Uhas dispelled from our mind* the laUlism souetimes 
preached oe Uie conseijoeoce of climate, dietetic, racial 
and religious cooditioDS Tbo Indian refonDer should 
reelite that ■ great work of preparation hoe gone on for 
ccntUTies end that work has been of tbe very first im- 
portance tu the task ho hoe on bsod 

It dovulves upon the reformer to think first 
that his path is Dot a bed of loses He mny 
frer that he has to lack fnitli in the people ; 
but tbe mai«08 are so utterly unconcerned nnd 
inliflerenC to anythtog' that savours change, that 
the most powerful imagination stands aghast 
when it contemplates the possibility of their 
tiulightonment 

Went of feilh in tho penpto, wq must remember, 
oicens, wlienaoelyscd, went of feitb iooursclres Tbis 
want of failb is entirely duo to the fallacy of tbe re. 
former rei,ardini, himsc]/ ns somebody sport from tlie 
peoplo liut tl e reformer IF ono of tho people, he was 
born and brought up in tho same traditions st the 
people, and tho very fact of Ins appoorance sboivt 
the leople aro not ko apathetic oi he supposes them to 
be. Tho reformer Isa natural outcome of the 

lorees Uiat are opiratirg on society, and those forces 
*il( produce lu an iccroesing number the lame effori. 
on society as a wl olo as on this 
ChsrBCterand carironincot 
things but One Tlio moment thi 
hioieeif ** apart from Die world 
form, ho ceases to be e reformer 


particular unit of ii_ 
.™ not 
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The Charm of the East 

In the Februaiy number of the hast, awi West 
Mr Cverard G Gilbert Cooper baa an aiticla 
on “The Charm of the East,' m thecouiee of 
■shseb be attributes the f JbCinatior. of tbeOnent 
to ica arts and religi in which ire alike Jusepa 
rahle lie thus Utlereiilutee the arts «u«l leU 
gion ol the Ejst anil West 

Ibe underlying molue of Oriental art nofic, t can 
at^least, pailty appreciate There la >n it a complete 
antiUicsie to the conception prerailmg m Europe to 
day Tlie tSestern idcala Mere dictated tolhombyUie 
Grocka They represent the gloridcati m of tlio human 
form, the apothcsia of antbroponioi-pkisrt \ft in 
Europe cannot free itself from that concepLioo In 
crerytvork, ateicry tiiiio and placono Lud it bidden 
lodcod under many d sguisca but essentially and ataU 
buiod,inUntoly humau The aauo idea ptrsadca c<cd 
religion taktha oidiuary uian oruoman in Europe 
what conception of tlio Infinite Uung or Ditmoi-irat 
Cauae or < nator (call it i hat name you »iH) he or alic 
baa lormcd, and you will certainly iccetra, it you auc 
oeodatallt an answer in whioii the anthrepemorphic 
tdcalargely prodouinalca Tlie bast alone casmplilira 
» different conception of art aud religion TItcre Die 
chief cbaraelorirtie ac«ina to be to get away a« far at 
poaaiUefcom autlimpomorpl i»m The caT%t<l figures 
of god« and goddesaps riaeoibta riry ihg) Uy the humaD 
form, and to those whoare brought up in OccidiDtal 
canons of art, the* appear fre>iuoi]tly grolcsitue and 
horrible. Tbolnageaof buddtia distoited and aiuat. 
are mere IraTislica, and are consid«rtd byusanylobaro 
been wrought ao as to strike terror into the heart. To 
those, however wlio slO aright, there la noU ingtemble 
in these aipccta Ooo cannnllai] io ootti,jf aympatb/ 
be iDTokcd,tho tubhiso look of [>erfoct peace and acits- 
nity which la tlie rehicf feature. TranituilliCy aniid all 
Uie strife and discord of humanity aa it pursues the 
path of life, is the dominant cborl of all I.asUrii arL 
And, naturally, it (a also ttte eternal Hen a et tbrr 
philoaojly Life is a nereasary eril mthe prognaa of 
tiia soul loaarda Sirraaa, and it leborea every inaB 
to athine lus Oiougbta and aetivoa, lu order that, 
although boos 1 to “ Karma " the wheel of t fr, fcia eye* 
pierco through the fnlirp, cloud hidden, jel not no 
certaiD \« a Japaics* poet wntea “1 want no 
pleasure, Io«p beauty or soepesm, only tb« mighty 
)(otL.ngsB Mo-hlora.* 


Modern Methods of Dealing with 
the Drunkard 

Mr Saint Eilial Singh has desenbed a 
modern methiid of dealing with the drunkard 
to tU« \ialalar QiiaiUtly iierieuj for Detem- 
ber 1910 It IS knowD as the Pullaid Pledge 
method It was diet practised by Judge Pollard 
of U S A, in tbo City of bt Louis, aod has 
bubbequeatly oeen adopted all over the States aod 
in aeveial European cuuntiies It is a very 
simple method When an ii ebriata oiTtnderis 
bruugt t oefore t'le Court, ne is given a chance 
of reforming huuself by signing a pledge wbich 
i><]Uii«s him to abstain, for a stated period — 
usually oneyeir — fiom mtoxicating Inpior aod 
(<a>c associating with undeMrablo persons or 
fie<|uentirg undisirible | lacea Ue hiis to to* 
|)Ort I laisclf fre^ienlly to a Probation officer 
If be bictkatbu ] lenge he is subjected to a \ery 
heavy punisbmHit SVe bave Judge Pollard's 
declaration cl faiib keio “ 1 ha\» found mao 
to Im., for lh« auMt part, anxious to do right, 
and I btlieve it is the duty of the Judge to 
cucouragu that desire m every wa^ puaeible 1 
would rather send a man back to h» family and 
keep bim c»iber than aniid him to priaon.” The 
key to Judge PollmJa diK.overyr is syinpatby 
lie Inquires bia pixibati mere to see him at Home 
time coaviDient to them, wiib Iheir wiiesif 
■named, and has a pEaaent chat with them 
oicr their tiiala acd temptations It will be ob. 
aeriei] that two forces are UKd in this loetbod 
tobnng about the icfoim — an appeal to tba 
better natuie of tie einig man and the fear 
of «ii« punubuwut for I ot kccpii g Ifca pledge 
It must not be auppoaid, however, that the 
4 fledge IS arltpinihU-red to eveiy one, ecnSimed 
vrui kards I ever come under ti is treatment It 
IS gratifying to rta/1 that the method has sue 
c«de>f 11 , iinety per «nt. ol ibe <»se« treated 
by Judge PuIUr 5 
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The Age Khan on Lord Minto’a Vicerojaltj 


Ut Satmal J.ninrj 1911 conluos 

«ii itticle 0.1 Litd Minlos V.c.roj.ltj bj H H 
Ago Khan Wh«n Lord MmM arrived ui I.idia 
It seemed as ihjogb Englisb sutosme.. had lor 
gollen that the pledges o! a former time aere over 
meant to be lolfillcd , and ' British aduiin.atrat.on 
seemed in 1903, to be in danger ot lo-ing its 
moial natho.itj over the host elements of Indian 
Society’ Before long he avaa able tore.d the 
situation correctly, wrote a minute m.ew.ng the 
political condition and nppointe 1 a Committee of 
hia Connell to give sbapa to the ideas he bad ei 
presiea therein The result was the enlarged and 
reformed Leg.alatlio Councils The Ago Khan 
praises Lord ainto’s prescience iii recig. ising 
the principle thst the political rights and inter 
eats of the ttshomedsn community most be 
safegusrded by distinct repcesontstion This 
principle is snppcri.f by Mr Ksmmy Maclonsld 
when he W.J. that “Indian Nationalism is 
Hinduism " Ho then prais-a Lord Mintn for 
opening the Eaecntiin Ooincila to Indian-, tor 
con.ult.ng Mr S.nh. a. freely "od nnrv-ertedly 
as any other member of the Government, tor 
hononrably Wingth. Chief, of Nat.v. Sul.e 

tor raising the Maharaja of Benares loth, ranh 
of a Boling Chief, for esl.nd.ng amicabl. .el. 

to the Amir, and mfu.ing a n.w spirit 
by other means in the relation, between the 
rule™ and the ruled In m.ny r.-pmiUan epoch 
mating penirl. Lord M.ntoa regiinn was wanting, 

however, in on. diieetinn ’ The fact that th. 

laU Vicerov is a soldier by profession nods to 
one’s feeling ot surprise that be ««.ns to have 
given no neoii to th, Kct of oppirtuoity for 
Indi.n nobles and the younger anna il Ruling 
Pnnce. to i«.vn their Sovereign in thi Armv 
Lord Onraon ha. in.tit.iMl lb. Imperisl Cal.t 
Corps, but Lord Mmlo did little or nothing to 


encouw^a or Jd-relop it The English public sicm 
to forget that the racial flisability of tho Iniiian 
in the Army ‘ cannot bn conducive to the Aoal 
and contentmoit of the Native Soldierj, and 
will in time mideioiine tho self respect of the 
IndunS.ldiei mid his ni iral effiuency and per 
Imps hw lojalti ’ He ps>s n haiidsoine tribute to 
Lad/Mintofor her woiks of mercy and moiefor 
her having admitted for the first tin f to the 
Vitctegal home, Eiiropeais and Asiatio wlike on 
terms of hocial equsht) — au o’ciuiplo that has 
beenliigely followed in other queiteis 

‘AwakeQiDgof India.’ 

Mr S K Ratcliffe has reviewed Mr Macdonald’s 
“Awakening of India ' fm the 6(JCi<ifis< /’cvtetp for 
Jarnarv 1911 He mjs ‘ that the special value 
of this Look IS thvt alone among leuent contribu- 
tions by Europearsto the Jibcusaion of the Indian 
problem (not exceplitgM Chailley s) it is wntten 
from an entirely independent btandpoiiit’ — the 
other writers belonging to oi 0 or i tier of the two 
regular schools In hia opinion Mr Matdonnlda 
account of tlie i lea! aepecta of Indian Nationalism 
js the most accurate exposition from the outside 
that l»a>et been published He draws attention 
to Mr Macdonalds economic coi elusions — that 
fictory induKtiies are growing rapidh , that thero 
13 a steady di ift of population to the towns, but 
that a dangerous kind of capitnlism is sLo fast 
developing ‘He accep'sand enfuces the current 
Indian cnticis'ii of the ruinous burden of the 
Army (nine tenths of which, he insists, should be 
counted an imperial charge), tl e personal expendi 
tuieofour tuler'< and oflicials, the ini»erableout 
lay upon education ’ He considers as ‘sufficiently 
drastic’ Mr Macdoialds pioposal 'that when 
scarcity comes and pnc*s reach famine levels, 
*inaximuai puces for grains should be fixed, and 
not a tonshould le allowed to leave the county 
except by the sanction of Gevernment ‘ 
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The Coal Industry m India 

Iho January issue of tlie Emptte Hevttw 
cont ims an article oil ‘‘Tlio Coal Industry in 
India” by a Ueiigal Resident He aajs that about 
93 ppi cent ot tlie total amount o! coal pioduced 
in India 18 consumed within the couiilry in this 
country unfortunaUly the minority of soil cuoipt 
nits are notpajirg oiviilends an! Vie causes are — 
DuriQC the boom Ibo enormous dindcod licclarod 
proilacfcd a lercr ot speculation Astute owners sold 
thoir properties at extravagant rates, anil nninoioua 
over-capitalized c-ompanioa were fioated Man; of these 
concorne have already gone into liquidation, and Iho 
shares of otficra are seffing /hr he/oiv (heir par ta/ue 
Apait from tho losses sustained by epeeulstars m these 
over capitalized coinpamos, thoir existcace has had a \or\ 
unwfaoIOHOuio cfTect on the coal industry as a whole 
Tbo salo of hundreds ot thoussods of tons of poor coal 
at toioptingly low rates tcudod to Ucpr^cia'e the value of 
first class Bengal coal, andthe export ot inferior coal 
to Australia and various eastern ports discredited the 
industry o( liengal I am gUd to ss), bomur that 
signs ot roeuvary are to bo seen on all sides and the 
piiceut good Bengal coalu rising but it will ULe some 
time bclore the ludusiry recovers compleulv (row the 
eltects ol tlio boom, and tha oter production which 
followed 10 its wake 

llitliiito coal mining in India liaa iiut <ki» 
pumnolas an exict scrili The rt-^ult h that 
111 a 1 I but tho best Tninag-*) oinpiuira tl « mil 
industry has Lien explmttsl with little tagvii 
for tin- fut iro, niid under a aisleni, which, if 
t-onliiiued, be ruimnia to the tndiistry in 

tho ell I 

Thu be't customers uf t lo coal cninpsi na am 
tho Indian lUitw-ays 

Tlicy consume annually about 120 tons per open nule. 
In the year I'Ki^ithe total oous'inipCioa of lodiaa coal b; 
the railways was over oi luillioa tona. ^Vt en the co'ea^a 
at present uc><]<r conslruclion is completed, tbe cos 
■umptioo will exerx-d 1 Oil! on tons or ncari; as laai.^ 
as tho total o>.tp4t of coal lo India in the year lb • 
^ince that date, vnMOj,* have inerrxi>r-& bv abonX is> 
per cent, au J the nuoibtr ol jwrsons employed in th, 
leduslr; baa nscn from 0.>,C» O to UO^OOll. 


Vedanta Desikar 


Mr. V Uangacliati, MA, LT, contributes an 
arcitlo oa “ Vedanta Desiki, the Vaishnavite 
PhvlosiopUec,” la which la given aa account of 
the Uf« au<i wtitmga of the Vaishuavite poet, 
scholar anil pLilosophef of the 14th century, 
VeUiitx DeoiLiir was about thirty five yeais 
old when he neema to hove been led by 
the same luiasiunaiy real that ilmtinguished 
some of Ins piedetessorS to undertaice u prosely 
Using tour into Nuitherri India Staitingfrom 
CunjeevaraiD, he hist vi'iVed rirupatiii where he 
woibhipoel his tutehry deity, in whose praise 
h« wrote tlie Daj/a SaCu^u, a poem with a melo- 
dious style but isthei ooseure and farfetched 
th)u„hi« IIii thriRs took A long join nay and 
tiMtod ignr, Mut^ts, VriDdavHii, Ayoiihya 

U'-nairs, Ontt ick, biikiii naui, AhuhiNin, etc 


Uf Ins wiiiii.gs Mr lUnguclnri says — 

Ills writings have not attrac.aJ from Onontal scho> 
Cars thst a nouateC aUeaUoit wbicli they deserts for the 
roasoa that tlicy aro II oslty sotUrian— oot that Dusika 
was narrow in bis newt or fanatical in hit tone hut the 
Ucnesin which ho lived neoded a writer whoso neotal 
tntrgy aod critical actiintn should bo devoted to poloini* 
(aluus But for him and his writings the Visisbt^. 
waiuoacbool would have lost half its stixngUi, cspocialJy 
watbngiaaotiQ intellect ufS aidyaranya was MorLogoa 
behalf ollho \dw4iUc system Ho was, thoreforo, aa 
murb au advocate as a religious leader, ho was by 
ueccssity an ardent |>arti»ari But what Uiaduism In 
gpucra]|o*t,Vaishnawam IQ its most important aspect 
Ksiocd la spile of hii extensile lore, hia genius bad to 
beintcaaive let it must bo said to his eternal credit 
that |n« wribogsbewildir Ois reader by their versatility 
Ibcr deep thought their beauty of style, Uieir morai 
fiTvoor, and ihe kj .nlusl insifcht whith inspires Uicm. 
Vs a poet hs I* hardly iifcriur to Kalidasa, while aa a 
pkilasophcr he belongs to the first rank 

sVb the m ixt cl -quent testimony to V't-datita 
DexWaS ^n-atiie-a llm writer points out 
Ihat when the daily pujais performed id tbsir homes 
l^y involve Ui b!i.»j,.g, and pray Uiat he may be with 
them andsbed bis wl oi. some iiflueoeeon Ihcir cbanw>- 
terfor* a rc. l/.ry more - Vnd aa U.is prayer is repeated 
every day, U.e suj plant of heartn is indirecUy prying 
for faia eternal prewncc. Ii\«j ccvemotiy in \aisb- 
(•aiviie Doous, raoreoicT, rs cotootneed only afur a 

those wJorwne holy oBcrings at msmagts aod on 
' • name is joini><] to tliat of 
10 Vasbnanle temple la 
>1 Uin an idol of Venkata* 


tftiier Skirt'd o«a* 

Its aod lu fact, tbire .. . 
bouUi India, wr icn doe* not ci 
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QDESTID HS OF IMPO RUHCE. 

Hinduism and the Depressed Classes. 

I Dt Hov.Mn. JUSTICE N Q CIIAND W VIIK\R« 

If tbe pages of the past lu«lury of llmduiam 
with rtfeieiice to the treatment of tne depressed 
clasa-s are darkened by deep shades, let us not 
forget that the history has its lights also — lights 
obscured indeed by s tmety of circumsUnces 
but still there, working in the present and show 

ing that Uindui^ni in its best and purest aspects 

contains within lUelf elements favourable to the 
growth of the ciuso and mission which have lor 
iheirobiect the elevation of the depressed classes 
IbisirapoiUnt to bear this in mind, because 
from the way in which this queslion of the 
depre^d clasaCS is sometimes handled ore is apt 
to suppose that it is only now that we are making 
an effort to iwuo them , that the movemenU for 
their elevation aro of our time, without any past 
going hack to some generations back ^o social 
reformer can be wortli bis work who ignores the 
past He must be both au idealist and a practical 
man— an idcsliet deriving inspiration from all 
that was done befoie him m the past an a 
practical man, bacause he must be pitieii^ lo>ai 
to fact, end mohing the best of the actual situa 
tion around him _ , 

*•••••■ 

It 13 no exaggeration to say that what 
has kept up the heart of the Hindu, be be 
high caste or low caste, is the music, the poetry, the 
life of the saint of the devotional school In Europe, 
the translation of the Bible into the spoken 
languages was «ho starting point of popular pro 
eress Similail), at a time when thepnestho^ ^ 
the country had m India kept all knowledge of the 
Hindu Scriptures to themseUcs and made it a sin 
for anybody to communicate it to tbe 
lower caste, it was the saints who appeared on the 
scene, and openel the door of religious knowledge 
to all, high evte or low caste, in the namooftbe 
brotherhood of man As a result, nearly every 
caste produced its saints , and these denouncing 
dogma, formalism in religion, and caste tjranaj, 
sang songs, lived lives, and spread abroal prin 

aples, which an 1 which ftloi e have saved Hinduum 

from sinking into utter degradation and ruin 
What makes life tolerable to the poor man living 
in ms raudlj colUge, what mures him to tbo 
daily strugcrles ai d worries but the songs of that 
galaxy of sai nts— songs which tbe poor despised 

*irom a speech at tho public mceUng held » 
December last at tbo Framji Cowasji Institute! 
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Bing morning and evening to illuminate their 
lives? As a Mshar preacher exclaimed, some jeara 
ago, lo a seimon which be preached “ When tho 
Velas and the Brahmins deserted us Mahars as 
the despised of the earth, 0 , ye 8.ur to, you came to 
out lescue, and it is because of jou, your preach 
ings and practices, jour words of comfort, and 
hope, that we, cast away by the higher castes 
as untouchable, boar the burden of life with con 
tent, reposing faith in Him to share whose Love 
you daily invite us when we chant your hymns 
and songs There is a legend about the Mahar 
saint, Cbokha Mela, which in this connection has 
profound significance According to the legend, 
Clokha Mela one day appealed before the Temple 
of Vitboba at Pandharpur to ofler his prayers 
As he was a Mahar, he was not alio ved to enter 
into the precincts of the Temple so he stood on 
the road outside, fronting the idol When the 
Brahmin priests saw that, they thought the sight 
of tbe Mahar was pollution to the deity, and so 
they turted him out of tbe place Chokha llela, 
however, went round the Temple, end stood on 
tbe road behind it to pray Tbe deity, so the 
legend runs, turned his face towaids him from 
inside the Temple— and the priesthood was 
alarmed There was, they said to tliemaelves, the 
anger of God because they had turned out his de- 
votee What was more, at night Vithoba, the God, 
dressed in tbe humble garb of an old decrepit 
Mahar, appeared before Chokha Mela to worship 
tho sail t This legend runs through Hinduism — 
oven BrahmiDs love to recount it with pride ! Many 
other legends of that kind aro there — and tho 
Vishnu Purana, the elevating sentiments of which 
fascinated Emerson, tells Hindus that Han, mean- 
ing God, dwells among the peasants and those we 
consider untou"hable, and often comes in low 
Ji^nutse This was how the Bhakti School tried 
to uve Hiniluism from decay And its history 
illustrates what Jame* Martineau has pointed out 
as one great lesson of all history that “ Social 
re<reneratioa descends from the ornamental ranks 
while social regeneration ascends from the des 
pisod ’ There is a warning to us all There can 
^ no reform of or hope for the higher so long as 
the 60 called lower castes are despised Those wo 
deapise and refuse to touch are verily among tho 
salt of the earth 

It 13 an interesting question fur the bistonao, 
bow far the Bhalti School operated in the old 
times to raise some Shudra castes to Brahminhood 
But »t must have had, I presume, some influence 
m that respect 
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A great deal of our present sotial degradation is 
undoubtedly due to the narrowness and bigotry of 
Brabminieto, but when we condemn Brahminism 
for its Bins of otDiBSion and commiBBion, let 
ua remember another fact of history that Beveral 
of the Brabmm castes of the present times were at 
one time of the lower castes — Shudrap, and raised 
tiiemselTea to the higher by meatis of pious ScUona, 
and that with the help of the purer Brahmins of 
the old times themselves This has been pointed 
out by Sir Alfred Lyall and the late Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine Writing of the lower cafitea eo 
raised, tha latter observes in hiS “ Eaily Law and 
Custom " “ Once taken under the shelter of 

Brahmanism, the 6ctian can hardly be distinguished 
from a fact " And this conclusion of that eminwit 
Jurist derives corroboration from a remark and 
an exliortation in the Sninli uf Faraaara, which 
runs as follows Do not despise the religions of 
the successive ages (though they diO'er from your 
own), do not despise those who have ac<iuired 
during the Brahmanism, (because) Brabmftna 
saada by the times, not born ” 

# git « 11 >5^5: iWlft ^ fTitt: i 
■cPit =i atSaji groii! n 

Here are the two forces of llinduiam at ite 
beat and m its ideal etat« on our aide ft is true 
that this bright side of Uinduieo has failed to 
sccompluh Its object and to assert itself so as to 
free vC from bigotry, igtionnce, superstition, and 
blind conservatism, and notwithstanding tbo 
saints and prophets of the Bhakti School the 
depieiNsed tlvaoeaara wilb us and contioiie to bo 
despised But we live iq an age and amid 
surroundingi which make the problem a great 
deal easier uf solution than it was before 
the introduction of Bntuh rule in India. The 
eflVcts of that rule have more than ever before 
brousbt the problem to the front The eijuality 
of all vn the eje of law declared by the stAtutrs of 
Parliament and the datamation of 1858 was of 
itself a groat gain m the beginning The work of 
ChriaUan Mitsiona did and la doing toneb to ele- 
vate these classes. Cverjthirg altDostabout ua — 
the forces of the time-^are woiking under the 
Government w% live under, to break tbe man 
crested and aiii6cul dutinclions between man 
ai d man, and though tboaa distincUcna to some 
shape ot another will always remain tfeva 
country at vn others in all sgea, tbe deptrssed 
classes cannot, will not^ under modern inflomces, 
rentmue long aa the deepued and uotourbsUsef 
theUod. 


During tbe last fewyeais there has been an 
appreciable awakening m the matter and people’s 
consciences have been more or less touched and it 
le a hopeful sign ot the time that to day's meeting 
la largely attended. Those who are working for 
tbe cause night nnd day, and tbe leading members 
o! the depressed cla'-eea tell me that tbougb tbo 
didicultiea and prejudices to ba conquered are 
great, yet public sympathy for tbe cause is in* 
creasing If we work with pntietice, I am sura 
we shall win and that woid “untouchable” which 
Stands as a blot on toe fair name cf the great 
Hindu community will be a thing of tbe past 
One caution, above ell, la neeaed Wo must take 
care to plead the cause of the untouchables without 
impor’ing a spirit of narrowness an 1 rivalry irtoit. 
It can do no good to the cause to support it by abus- 
ing the Qrahmins an I denouncing them as the class 
whii-h has kept for their own aggrandisement 
depreiaed classes out of the pale of liu do society. 
The Brahmins, like all the higher classes in every 
country, have their faults and narrowness; but 
whatcaste among UA can Uke credit to itself (or 
largeness of heart and breadth of visioo? 


Was sot Eknatb, one of too sweetest singers of 
Hinduism, who lived and prayed fur the untoucb 
ablea, a Brahmin ? Was not that child of God, Kaiai 
Mehta, the saintly poetof Gujarat, a Brahmin? 
Was not Buddha, a iirelimm? Was not Daya- 
sand fjsraswafi, a Brahmin? It is God's law 
that out of the very narrowneai and bigotrj of 
a pvople comes out tbe vitied of liberalism and 
bumaiiity The Jew listed the Gentile, but 
Christ Jewus, who made the Jew and Gentile 
one, came out of the Jews Soin India, if Drah- 
minvsra has done mischief it has produced heroes 
to remove It This moveoiMit for the elevation 
of the depressed classes, nghtly conducted, aympa- 
tbcucally directed, with pUieoce, miuteUvaVft u% 
all whether we b« high caste or low caste go 
Ion* as we have tee untouchablts among us, wo 
shall bring to ourwlveA the conUmmation of 
unUiUchableneM Ho who tnvs to lower and 
de^de others and treat them as caaUwsva, 
ends in the long run bv lowering and degrading 
vf one anothir, 

Mid fet Paul, and that tojing emhodiiw a IjUj-al 
truth, a histone fact, and m applying ou,**JvfS 
to tbe Ufk cf educating and vnlighlenu g »he de- 
classes we are not only teaching ihem hut 
alMOu^lvM to make our litre brighter, and 
purer, than Uiey are ut will be so long ae we *)W 
any pot^oa cf tU community to liebefoie uS 
as the deepised cf the earth 
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T u a common charge laid agaimt Uioduiam 
that It baa lU >otanea and thoeo 

that ar* amongst the bighcet o! ita rotanee 
to impow bonds and restrictions upon those whom 
It u aMious to call to-day Hindus and to whom it 
does nos concede the privileges of Uinduum I 
think a protest has been made against the cere- 
msmallaw, whether there waa any substratum 
of truth in it or not, a proteal has been 
made from the most ai cient timis Thoae of you 
that have looked into the past history of this land 
in some mMture, amongst such materisls as are 
available to ua will have recognised the fact that 
proteeU have been made sgainst exclusiveness, 
agUDSt caste restncUons impwedupon lowerorders 
That proWat has alwaya sprung up in this country 
tune after time, whether you call it by the name 
nfUpeuubadio teaching, whether you call it the 
religion of Buddha or Bamanuja or ChaiUnys, 
whither you call it the religion of those who have 
advocated devotion or Bhakti to God as the sole 
means of salvation, this movement has sprung up 
in this country though each w ave ruse and fell and 
died out leaving perhaps the old rock of cereosomsl 
Hinduism pmcliuvUy unchanged (Cheer* ) It has 
snsen within the faith of Hinduism lUelf and 
if to-day wo are seeking once apsm to assort the 

essential purity of the Hindu faito and if wo are 

seeking to show that there is nothing in the 
dictates of the Hindu religion against the ngbU of 
the large masses of the depressed clssses, wears only 
following the example of these who were greaUi 
and better than ouTselves and who workvd under 
conditions far morn dilScult than the conditions 
under which wa have got to wirk at the present 
day (Cheers) It n unnecessary for mo to go 
very far for examples Let me take the instance 
of Ibo Great Teacher, Sankaracharysr There is n 
story told of him that when hs went to Benarre 
for expounding bis philosophy ho met o ChandaU 
on the road and asked him to step aside 
The Chandala replied “ my soul is M tb»no 
and my body of flesh and blood sprang from the 
seme earth as ibino Why dost thou ask me 
to walk aside!" Sankara replied “surely )ou 
are my Guru— Brahmin or Chandala" and pro 
Blrated himself before him Is that a sign that 


•This IS a repnat of a speech delivered at a PubUe 
Meeting held la Madras la December last 


Hinduism rejected the depressed classes I X>:t me 
give you the story told of Ilamanuya You have 
all heard bow Ilamanuja standing on the top of a 
tower cried aloud to the world that if salv*ation 
was not to be with the low and the degraded, to 
bellhowould go Lotus again rememberlheFariah 
Saint Nanda singing In the streets of a village on 
occasions of featival and when going to worship 
Theatory of Nanda is told in exquisite verse It is 
a story that brings tears to the eyes of everybody — 
theatory cf a Fartah Baint who rose to the level 
of Gaihead and who became the preceptor of the 
proud nrahmiii who would have kickeil him to 
the dust Therefore, I will nut have it that {>eopIe 
ahoulJ lay the blame at the door of this religion 
which Las from time to time given birth to men, 
who have upheld the dignity of man and the 
possibility of every man in this life or in this gener* 
atton reaching a piaitioo on a Isrel with God 
himself • • • • 

I think a change haa enme over the spirit 
oftbo Uinlu people in their deelings with the 
depressed classes NVhat u the work to be Juno I 
see* 

The first thing to be done it the recog&itioa of 
all the righU wmch the law bat conferred upon tbs 
depressed classes and not bringing to hoar social 
pressure upon them lo older to induce thorn to 
desist from exercising the righto which are their 
own It seems to me that tbia ta the least which 
society can do 

There is another thing nf importance which 
those who are the advocatea of the Hindu reli* 
gioD ought well to bear in mind, the practical 
exclusion of the depressed classes from Umples 
which are consecrated for the use of higher castes 
You are all familiar with the issue of a circular by 
the Census Commissioner which boa put orthotlox 
Uicdua in aflutter (Cheers) We read of public 
meetings in the country and protests on the part of 
newspapers An agitation is threatening winch 
may spread over the whole land if the Oecaus 
Ccmmisaionsr will be obstinate in making the 
clsfiBiIlcation which aome suggestion of hia is under- 
stood to convey (Cheers ) 1 am glad of it for one 

rnasoD To my mind it shows that Hinduism 
IB a living faith It ehowa that the professors of 
that faith are anxious to dutch to tboir bosoms 
their children whom they have allowed to drift 
away from them in neglect, contumely and scorn 
If this be the result of the circular of the Census 
Commissioner 1 think there is more need of it for 
the Hindu community as a whole 
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UTTERANCES QF THE DAY 


Mks besant on theosophy 

\ThB following iS (he sjKfcA deln^ied by ilrs 
Bnant in doH ig the sittinge of the Tkeosojdical 
Coniention held at Adyar \n Decewher ias<,3 

C^iVrIEKDS, — I t on^y now remains for me to 
BL c\cP6e the meeting in wliicb many touninta 
' have been represented In the unity of 
mfn and women of different races and of diQeient 
lands, }ou have had a fair representation of the 
Thposophical Society throughout the vvorld It is 
said that when the Cluntian Gospel was first 
preached, every man who came to hear the 
Rreacheia heard what they said in his own 
tongue wherein he had been born I have 
Rometimes wished that that gift of being beard m 
many tongues had descended upon theepeakeis 
of the Theosophical Society I noticed, w‘ ile I 
waslietenlng to the Tamil and Telugu speecbef 
how much the sound of the mother tongue touched 
the hearts of those who were addressed and it is 
true that no language touches the heart like the 
language that the mother has spoken at the cradle 
of the child, the language which is hoard round 
the death bed of the dying, wheio the lelativcs 
are gathered while the bpirit leaves the body 
The magic power of thetoogue, that is the tongue 
of the home, cm never be rivalled by one of 
foreign foim, and one may hope perhaps that in 
future days, when many men have nsen to the 
height that enables them to speak not from lips 
to ears, but from heart to beart aod Spirit to 
Spirit, that again some will apeak from tbe ingber 
plane, ao that on the lov.^'r plane our minil inaj 
heat its own native language Then tbe barrier 
of tongues will have pa&«ed away and tlie uoion 
of the bpint will bare triumphed upon earth I 
know of only one place in the world to day, and 
of one pair of a-vrod lips that can thus speak the 
message, so Ihit every man hears it in bis own 
language It is on tbe Full Moon of July, year 
by year, in the far off Uimslayas, from tVelifWof 
the Lord Mnitreye, that the great MrmoD is 
preached, which first the Lord Buddha preached 
in tho pUco now calW biraoatb, and as Ills 
sacred voice sounds upon the air arouod llim, 
every man hears the words m his own language, 
and every man is moved by his own native tongue 
Here we are unite 1 , we hare a unity of heart and 
a unity of thought , wo cannot yet have a Obity 


of language Vet language I8 little, where 
thoughts and hearts aie one, and men from erery 
nattou, men who speak the vanety of languages 
of our globe, they feel that their Brotherhood is 
gieater than their divisions, and realise their 
unity amid the clash of their different peison- 
alitiea 

Wo have heard from France and Italy, wo 
have beard from New Zealand and Ameiica,vve 
have heard fiom Scotland and Holland, and frocn 
many ceproaentatives of ^he Indian land , but all 
of them speak tho woid which is echoes m your 
hearts, all of them proclaim the message that 
makes Aiticnlate thoughts which each of you is 
thinking, and hence greater oui unity than our 
divisions, pcofoutider our harmony than the 
faltering notes of tho outer per-.ona1ity They 
have spoken from tho standpoint of many lands 
What remains fur me to say ? It is to voice the 
thought of the Centre, which sees all the lands 
around it on tbe oiicumCerenee , for here in 
Advat, chosen by the Masters os the Hvadquartere 
of Their own Societv, here on the land that 
belongs to the Masters and not to ary who u 
lower than They, the Members of tbe Great White 
Brotherhood, hvre lo Adyar we are at the seat 
and centre of the world wide movement, and we 
see around us stretching the many lands in 
which our Theosophical banner is floating 
We ask those many lands to send us all thac 
they have of wisdom, of ktudly thought, of 
bro’berly affection, here no would gather it 
all up ai d send it out again as a shower of blovsing 
to tne world From the Dteau is gatheied up the 
water that rioes to foim the clouds above us, 
from the clou la pour down again the atreams that 
vivify ll 0 eaitb fiom which they came , SJ let the 
water of Life ever flow to this centre from all tho 
lands that lie scattered over the nurface of tbe 
globe, and from this centre may that Lite pour 
out egam in showeis of epintual Life, so that all 
may be vivified by the unitexl bene iictions which 
here find tbeir home >dyar — with us woik and 
its duty to those who gither here to study, only 
that they may return to voice the mu>.sjge better 
in tne counlricK whence they originally canie-~ 
Adyar must find a phee in your hearts and 
prayers Brother.*, you must help us, so 
that WB may live worthily in the home in 
which we are all Messengers to carry abroad tb» 
messsge with winch we are charged We rait»e 
our eyes to the gnat Brothernood that has given 
the Xheoaophical Society to the world , we are 
working m onler that Tb«ir Spirit may be shed 
upon us, that Their etreogth may support our 
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the subject If the future Immigration Bill of 
South Africa is to bo a second 

foico Ml Australia, the lesult will be that within a 
verv short timo, the South African doors will be 
ns hermetically sealed against the ingress of 
Indiana as are those of Australia 

Let ua 830 what the position of Indians la in 
Australia to day It was in this Colony that, 
about fifteen years ago, the first loud cry waa 
toised against alloivirg any Asiatic immipation , 
and It was then that tho most effective legalized 
methods were adopted to prevent landing of any 
of them At first they proposed to exclude 
Asiatics because they were Asiatics no matter 
what qualifications the intending immigrants bad, 
and the Australian? iiliament pnssel aBill to that 
effect But, on its being sent for the sanction of 
the Sovereign the Inipernl Government sawm 
It germs of futuie fiiction and animosity between 
one tace and another, and on their advice, it was 
at once vetoed The Australians then passed a 
geaeral Immigration Bill, applicable able to 
buropeansand Asiatics, as a result of which no 
intending Asiatic immigrant is 8 ®Dt away from its 
shores because he is an Asiatic, and yet the 
Law IS Sv' aomiDistered that not a single 
Asiatic, no matter bow high his status may be, 
can enter, and as a matter of fact, has 
not been able to enter, the Colony, with a 
view to reside in some part thereof The Law 
provides that the intending immigrant shall be 
able to write a dictation of fifty words in any 
European Ungu-ige set by tho officer administer 
in<’ the Act, and yet even the knowledge of 
Ln"lis»h, Fiercb and German combined, the three 
meat ubcfullanguagea of Europe, would not suffice 
for an Indian to get admission The immigration 
ofli-cr has the power to test the intending immi 
giants knowledge in any Luropenn Unguige, and 
as a matter of fact, he set'* an Indian the test m 
Russian or ony other European language that ho 
does not know In Australia, the prejudice 
against race and colour are earned to such an 
extent that they would not entrust their mail 
bags to ships that earned Indian lascar$ on 
hoard and in hot haste gave notice to the P and 
O Con pan) to terminate tho mail contract that 
it enjoyei for over fifty yeais, unless it agreed to 
carry their mails in ships that were manned 
only by European men The P. and 0 Com* 
paoy could not see its way to do away with the 
Mrvices of their Iwcars on Australian boats and 
Uiej lost the mail contract which was thereafter 
tnn*'ferred to the Orient Line Since then the 
Australians have shown no signs of relenting 
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and the doors of the huge continent, &o far 
sparsely populated, have been closed once 
and for ever to Indians Tbeir prejudices are 
not confined to men alone They would pro- 
hibit the importation of things made in Asia 
by Asiatics, if they conceived the policy to be in 
their interests It was reported in the local 
papers here m 1906 that a deputation orga 
Dized by the Melbourne Chamber of Manufacturers 
waited upon the Miniater of Cuetotaa to complain 
against the importation of Burma Oil Company’s 
candles into Australia, as they were mads by 
black labour , and the Burma Oil Company felt 
itself obliged tu contradict the statement and to 
prove that in the manufacture of petroleum and 
its products, black labour constituted a very 
insignificant part , that what little was employed 
was relatively as well paid as white labour in the 
United ICingdom and Europe, and that the rest 
cf the Stas' and all the materials and stores were 
imparted either from Europe or America 

This rabid anti Indian Colony at one time 
asked for the privilege of hoi hog local Civil 
Service ezammatioos for entering the Indun 
Civil Service , but so far the request, 
so coolly made, has not been favourably 
considered by the Imperial Qoverouent Though 
the Colony refuees to allow a eingle Indian to 
get m there, the Australians are eligible for the 
Indian Oivil Service and some of them are 
already m it Is it not time to reconsider this 
queetioti ? 

If such an anti Asiatic Colony is to serve aa 
a model for future legislation on the question of 
Asiatic Immigration into bouth Africa, thoo. Sir, 
the result will bar lly be more than a truce The 
Indians, as well for themselves as for the future 
generations cannot quietly allow theroselvcs to 
be excluded from the Cape Colony and l«atn1, 
wbere at least English knowing Indians bvl 
hardly any dif&culty.m finding admission up to 
now, unhke the exclusive Tnnsva&t, Australia 
and Canada were until recently the two large 
British Colonies that were bitterly hostile to 
Asiatic IminigratiOD, and once the proposed Bill 
18 allowed to be passed. South Africa will surely, 
as night follows day, follow in their wake 
and try to keep out Asiatics sitogelher The 
difference between the one case and the other to 
Indians is that Australia and Canada aro too tar 
off and bejund the reach of a great many lodtaos, 
and hence the latter have net bothered about 
them as much ns they ought to bare Again, to 
the contention that m the buildirg up of Canada 
and Australia no Asiatic’s brain or band bss 


designed or executed anything, they have some 
ground to stand upon But the same cinnot be 
said of South Africa Natal, the garden colony 
of Africa, may in that since bo said to be as much 
Indian as European In 1908, Sir Liege Hulett, 

Bt L A , spoke in the Legislative Assembly as 
follows — 

The condition of the Colony before the importation i 
of Indian labour was one of gloom It was one that 
there and Iben threatened to eatingamh the ntolity of 
tbecountoy, and it was only by the Government assist- 
ing the importation of labour tuat tbe country began at 
once to renrs. Tbe coast has been turned into one 
of the most prosperous parts of South Afncsii They 
eonld not find, in tho whole of the Cape and the 
Tcanavaal what could be found ou the coast of 
Natal, 10,000 acres of land in one plot and in one crop 
And that was entirely due to the importation of Indians. 
Durban was absolutely built upon the Indian population. 

Tnc case of Africa in tho matter of tbe Indian 
problem is on a different footing to that of 
Canada and Australia For centunes past (there 
are authentic records of Indians having establuhed 
business firms on the Hast Coast of Africa as fat 
as Delagoa Bay three hundred years ago) Induns 
have been m direct business relstioosbip with 
Africa They were there long before any 
European set bis foot on that mast It u too 
late m the day to oust them from tliat continent 
without puttiDg tbe whole machinery out of gear. 

Let ua, however, hope that the Uuion Barlia* 
ment will not be less liberal in this natter than 
the old Legislatures of the Cape and Natal, and 
let us hope tbit tbe old policy will prevail id the 
last two Colooios Although the Indians have a 
number of grievances in both these Colonies, let 
It be esid to their credit that they have been 
careful enough not tu introduce racial legislation 
in the matter of immigration, and hence there 
has been more peace to Asiatics there than lo 
tbe Transvaal In the interosta of amicable 
relations being maintained between the Euro- 
peans and Asiatics the following passage, which 
jou quoted in your article of the 6th instant 

from your Indian Correspondent, and with which 

you are in accord, may not be inappropriately 
quoted heroas servingtopo nt the urgert need of 
the discovery of a wi-jdus vtv«»rh between the 
various members of which the British Empire is 
composed 

Itia moDvtious tbat Indians should he denied tJieir 
natural ngbta of fr(!(>dom of locomotion within tlio 
Empire, when Canadians, Australians and South 
Afncaoi aro received uith open arms on Ibo Indian 
i«l It India i« to be a rcaj partner m this Empire and 
U tbe Empire it to mean anything to Indians, they canoot 
be exmeted to be coutcat to be practically shut out of 
■nth huge portions of this earth m Canada, Australia 
and South Africa. 
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The Imperial Goverrment shoulJ emphatically 
place this view before every member of which the 
Empire la composed and should taka pains to 
d Bcountenance any act on the pirt of each ami 
every member of the Empire tending to infringe 
or curUil British sabjecta^natural rights of free 
domof locomotion within the Empire Itia need 
less to say that weakness at the centre of Govern 
ment would lead to chaos all round, and I hope 
that you will not fail to use your pen in the 
fsture, as you have in the past, in eropbasieing 
the above principle and in striving to bring about 
a better understanding between the Europeans 
and Asiatics residing in the various Biitish 
Colonies 

Mr. R. J Tata and the Transvaal Indians 

The following is the text of Ur Ratan Tataa 
letter to Mr Gandhi on the above subject — 

York House, Twickenham, November 18, 1910 
My dear Mr Gandhi,— I desire to contribute a 
second sum of Bs 25 000 in aid of the Indian 
struggle in the Transvaal 

About this time last year I was 1 appy to give 
a similar sum and since then nearly a lakh of 
Topess have been subscribed by our countrymen in 
different parts of India towards the heavy 
of maintaining this most unequal struggle This 
18 no doubt satisfactory as far as it goes, but in 
my opinion it is not enough Indeed, when I 
think of the vast importance of thu question and 
the magnificent stand which a handful of our 
countrymen in the Transvaal have made and are 
making for the honour of our Motherland I feel 
constrained to say that the support which India 
has BO far lent to her brave sons and dnughtere in 
their heroic and most righteous struggle in a 
distant land has not been adequate 

Not only for their sakes, therefore, but for the 
honour and well being of Indians in all parts of 
the world, I say that a great duty rests upon us 
at the present time We must recognise the 
significance of the issues involved, and see to it 
that the great sacrifices made and suffennge so 
willingly endured by the Indian community in 
South Afnca are not rendered useless by our 
supiceness or neglect We, m India, must not 
forget that you and your fellow workers 
Transvaal have suffered much and have sacnfic^ 
much to mainUm our country s honour 
Transvaal, and that though your spirit mighty 
Steadfast, your resources would be considerably 
diroiDished in so prolonged a struggle I fo^ 
therefore, that unless you receive renewed support 
it would be difficult for you to c.arry on so 
unequal a fight I am confident the mass of the 


British public would no^, for one moment, counta 
nance the injustice which is dune to our people 
if only they were aware of it, and we must 
therefore persist in our effort of rousing general 
public attention, not only m India, but in England 
to the wrong inflicted on our people 

It is my earnest and devout hope that the new 
Parliament in South Africa will let one of its first 
Acts be a satisfactory settlement of this vexed 
question, honourable to all, and compatible with 
our status as citizers of the British Empire 

But it 18 not enough to hope We must also 
show that we are determined This determina 
tion you in the Transvaal have shown in no small 
measure Tterefore, I think it is the clear duty 
of all in India at this juncture to do what lies lo 
their power — to give those who are engaged in 
this supremely important struggle the confident 
feeling that the vigorous and sustained support, 
both material and moral, of their countrymen in 
India IS behind them 

If the cheque which 1 enclose herein will in any 
degree be instrumental m giving you and your 
fellow workers this feeling, my object in sending 
It will have been accomplished 

The Duke of Coanaughton the Isdiaa 
Question 

A telegram dated 30th January says — 

The Duke was confident that fair solutions of 
the difficult problems ahead— especially that of 
the natives— would be found Dnless he was very 

much mistaken, there woald be an early adjust 
m«nt of the vexed questions of education and the 
coodiUoDS with refeience to the Indians With 
her face turned to development, piosperity and 
greatness, South Africa would be prepared to take 
her full share ID the responsibility and mainton 
ance of the great co partnership of nations, bound 
by the closest tiesunder the sovereignty of the King. 
Indectured Labour 

In connection with the stoppage of importation 
of Bntish Indians m South Africa, by a notifi* 
cation of the Government of India the following 
opinions from the Press will oe read with interest 
by our readers — 

Indian Ojmuon — The Secretary of the Indian 
Immigration Trust Board supplied the Natal 
i/ercury with the following figures — <^a Novem 
berSO, the number of Indian males under the first 
indenture was 16,930, and under reindenture 
8,368, a total of 25,307, and as all Indians in 
troduced into the Colony are accompanied by 40 
per cent women and children, the total inden- 
tured population is about 35,000, about a third 
of whom are on sugar estates 
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With legard to the number of Indians intro 
duced during recent years, it is, of course, known 
tnat the Immigration T^ust Beard, at Tinous 
peiiods, callH for applications for the Indiana, these 
applications being to cover a certain period In 
1905, employeis weie asked to state theirreqnire 
meats for tbe next three years, and aa a result 
15,700 men were applied for, but it shoulii be 
mentioned that employers are in the habit of 
applying for far more men than they actually 
require owiig to the knowledge that only a 
portion of the number asked for will be supplied 
and as a matter of fact during the three years 
ensuing only 9 500 men, were brought from India 
out of tbe 15,000 asked for In 190d the Board 
asked for applications for the ensuing two 
years ard employers requisitioned foi 6,731 
men of whom up to date, 4,450 have arrived and 
another 212 are ezpecteo to arrive within tbe 
next day or two making a total of 4 662 A few 
nontba back requisition for 19 112 wereadver 
tised for, and applications for no fewer than 
151,000 men were leceive 1, but at the present rate 
of recruiting nut more tb\n about COO are likeir 
to come to hand, so that their allotment will 
present a matter of some diQjcuIty Doubtless 
the applications were greater than tbey otherwise 
would have been owing to appiehenstons os to 
tbe future stoppage of importations, but if they 
were made to that end they were made too late 
Thi Kmpxre — The Indian Government are 
indeed to be con(,ratuUted on the step tneyhave 
taken, showing tbeieby that they sro not pre 
pared to countenance tbe humiliating and an 
un Bntisb treatment of Indians m any Bntu,h 
Colony and even to enter, lioweier unwillingly, 
upon a course of retaliation against those whose 
hearts, so far ns Imperial interests are conceined, 
can only be reacbel through their pockets 

Th« }Iadrat J/ail — The ai nouncement Uiat 
tbe Oovernment of India intend to utilise the 
power they took last July to prohibit emigration 
to Natal will be welcome by In lian opinion 
There was substantial truth in their (indentured 
laboureis in Natal) grievances, end Inaian 
opinion has long incline*! to favour retaliation 
Apart from practical results, there 
will be the moral ■'ITcct of action showing that 
though the Goicrnment of India are patiert, 
there is a limit beyond which they cannot 
acquiesce m the improper tieatment of those whose 
interests are committed to them 

The Englulinvin — It is not so much the inden 
tured labour that is objected to as the fact that 
South Afnca has hitherto refused to treat Bntisb 


Indians who liavoscttl 1 tlipre with the respect 
and digi itv that eveiy Biitish subject has a ngnt 
to expect under tbe Union Jack It is to be 
regretted that South Afnca has i cf used to grant 
this treatment to our Indian fellow subjects 

. The seriousness of tbe step taken by 
t! a Indian Government is fully lealized in South 
Afnca There is no doubt that it will have far 
reaching results and will ii cvitably iijure 
industnes which at present are moie or less 
dependent on the Indian coolie for their very 
existence In spite of its vist native population, 
the labour resources of South Africa are strictly 
limited and r ohody has yet been “vble to evolve a 
system of recruitment which could make up for 
the loss of the Indian coolie and at tbe same 
time meet the unreasonable piejudica against 
Asiatic labour of all kinds There is a 

frank and fan recognition thvt the Government of 
India la acting within its rights and with a pater 
ral legard for the people over whom it holds sway 
TkeAatal Hveriteer -It is quite clear that, 
in the piesent temper of die people of this Union 
of ours aid in view cf the domineering attituJa 
of the Indian Government, this form of labour 
will ultimately have to go 
The Aatal Tinu* — -The Indian Government 
18 acting quite within lU nghU in the rebtrictions 
it has made as there is no appeal, the only 
course to adopt is to face the situation squarely 
and divcover a remedy ‘ 

The Tramiaal Leader —The planteis are per- 
h»jw right in fearing that the stoppage of their 
indenture system vvill ruin their inlustry 

. The Indian Government nave from 
thur own point of view done no more than their 
duly m protecting their own subjects 

J7ai7— MostileoHedly we are not 
goii g to attack the dccisioa of India We have 
loDg conJ.morf ths .jstej., „„d ,be sooner it >s 
en led tbe better 

The Cape r.mM— Nobody m South Afnca le 
likely to quesUon the nght of the Government of 
India to prohibit the continued emigration of 
indentured labour to \atal «o long as the Govern 
ment of the South African Unfon continuee to 
treat British Indian reuder ts in South .Africa 
ms « their reai lence were a penal offence, warrant 
>ng the imposition of grave economic disabilities 
r« Cape Argite.-The feeling against the 
furthCT importation of Indiana un ler^ndenture 
or otherwise le very atroig ^nl the ltd an 

Government’s announcement will be regarded as, 
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Education in Hyderabad. 

A con»ipoo.leo'. »nt» lolhe (.“'"'t /'"'la u.al 
.Valir. Alal«:-It u '■>y hamil..t.eg lo CaJ 
tut IIja«r»UJ, .UhtuBb U.. Ittmi.t Aatito 
buta in InUi., u i.iy luutli Ubind .om. nl liir 

•Jncation, Lj m Eoi-';;'' 

Wh«n tbs nobilitj mi 1 genlty ol llj.UtaUd ml I 
6sht .hy ol EobUIi oJncminn .nJ m. 
loom UtJa null a tomm- ol I'm*'*" *“ ' 

eaf«t Arabic aUo, It U » iMVt«.r , ‘ 

gmtuktioa IQ a «“>'» t** , ,V 

reaching Ibe higlu-t rung of lli» L r.ivAr,ji> Ud ^ 
babibtilJ Mil- liUn.l Ah Kli.n it lh» •“inn 
ol thw tigiol Iiontnir miJ U)dtnihid iniy o 
nna. itmll upon tlio loot it.t It cin omit mnoog 
l„r .000 » lUjkum.r Btmhi.t. nho.. nuiii. .r, ...n 

il tli« uhol. ol Indio lo .“"I I ” 

tion, con !«. comitod on tbo c d- «l • 
Sogcto Uoni in ISTi, ho "" •' 

thiModn..! Alto. (buhl.. Siohooll ood ‘hto ot 

tho Nloim O Ihgo Icon' “'"'o b* 
in laoi. Uo lO't hu loth.r S>«oli Solion 
Jury, hen h« mio o child, ond lo 
lionght up by hio moth.r, o loJy ol Hcong 
pcconolily, .lie. .toiling quolUiM b. b.. 
inbotilod. Iho boblblodo in lory uci.l, •'"^'b'” 
to OTcryboJy ond knoo. not nh.t pi.d. » 

.li«,.4r.o;ol ken unlii.t.nding. .ound jodg 

mciit ond powewieo odraimotninio ■ i '.r 
high order For moo niontlio ho «.< t'l.' 
ant to the Hatno iiinl Ju'^i ul Secretary, 
the Kizim’s GoTcrrmcjit,aiiil i» "o* Ini'pee 

chocli, Fir»t Grade, Ilcadiiuartcr* Diiwioii 

Mysoro iDdustries. 

The Ooveromenl coo»»Jer that tho ® 

mproring tho Iidu.tri.l boboob. » th" Sul. 
hould enaacoeaily attention and thatit 

ul It n d' rinit. loihc) P'»r' " blo’rS 

u odopUil » n. to .rooro ‘b-.b*.* P‘~‘b'» '7'”“ 
D thia‘ important bianch of uJucalion Xn y 
iccordinaly fdeoited to foim a CoramiUee cona^Ung 
cuL ..n/cioicnlioord genllooun lor con« Uring 
lb. .object Mid .iibuiuing Ihcir 7„*A' 

Mr. M Vuveror.,., Chiel b-"*'""'*. Sc.u?n 
(2) Mr. J. Weir. In.poolor Oenetul ol W. c.lion 
in Mjttr. (3) Mr V. l‘o”g-.'™”'“"8"; 
tiio Engineer! (I) Mr. 0. ,'^',“b"‘ ,0 

Moour, Oovernment Uigh Sohool, 

Mr. a. Bubbiuwoini Ijar, Sopciintendonl, India 


trul beliool, My-iro In. Conlrnltteo i. reiouted 

lo-oinhintoiiuderotionol ibe .nbj.cU in oil ito 

ooieu ...d eubnilt n toll •'.J ■!'>"'« "I™'. 

aithiu iix monlh-s iiddicaling among oibor g". 
howtbi.liilu.trul bchooU ahoulJ be condutUd 
accordiDff to a compr*ben.iio pro„rammeand wlut 

^aodLmeatf trainiig abould bo .,atcmati- 
cally followed 

H H. Tbo Nizam and Sir C Bayley. 

In .ww of the imiwidng dejmtura from 
lUJcrabad, cf tho ll->n bir CJ.arl.ti IkyUy, 
Itnliah UtMdi nl, both II U ihuNiwwai.d ll 
F tbo Minuter Biiltrlaiutd him and L^dj Ua)ley 
to diimer^ during tbo lart week Iho following 
latho trai..ktion of tho Nmui’a Urlu bj.ttcli 
dttncr.d at tho dinner given by Hu llighiuSi 
•When I htard of hir Chirlea lUyley a inUntion 
of Ukiig.u month.’ Uavotego b/m« (to Ung- 
hnrt) It was witn ►nme tlfort that 1 ucolletted 
that ho had been lUMdent at my Chnirt for no 
liM tlun.ix >cw« So long apvnol of timo 
apiwar.d to mo ro abort aui.ply bicniia every tiling 
ID Hyderabad haJ g-mo on ao ainoothly and pkv 
oantly without tho leaat bitch nnynhero. I 
attribute tbia aatiafactory atato ofaluirii largely 
to the cordial rtbiUona which Sir Charlea haa ever 
maioUined with my people and loy Government 
here, and 1 take tine opportunity of tcanonledg* 
ing pubbily the valuable service he bai Ihua 
render* 1 to my SUto by hii aympatholic intoioat 
m all that concerned its welfare I thank him 
•irccrely for hia great kindncvai and uniform 
courtoay to my people and uiywlf, which I 
•pniwntovery highly." (A writa of other f.rovv tll 
funcliona have Uen arranged m honour of Sir 
ChaiUe Itayky b.for« hia departure at the end of 
the month including on “.Vt Home" by the 
ciUrouaof Securdcrabad.) 

Travoncoro Education 

TheUuhopof Quilon m a inemonal to Hia 
llighmse tho Maharajah of Travanioro coinplams 
thatnevoml inanagLia ot Calholio echoola have 
Leon ofckid direct by tho IMucation Departniont 
to haul over thoir eohooh to the JJopartintnt, 
that granU have been refused to «oioo Calholio 
■choobon what lia comudei-a to bo inadcruiatn 

Itroiind* and that tho rule that no school should 

ordinarily bo located within 200 yaid* of any public 
bunal place or public cremalion ground was being 
worked tcUospcttivrly Tho llishoji in conclusion 
prayed that the hkbication Dcp-iitmont should bo 
iDBtrucUd not to influence the manager of any 
Calholio school to hand over his school to tho 
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GovernueDt, and that should existing Catholic 
schools fulfil the conditions of the Code in respect 
to sUength, staff, budding, ptc , it should oonlmue 
to leceive recognition and aid Whereier there 
was a sufficient Catholic population, such as would 
justify the opening of a new Catholic school, the 
Pepartment should not stand in the way of open 
ing such A school and the rule against the 
proximity of school buildings to hurial grounds 
should not have a retrospective effect 

In the couise of an elaborate order the Govern 
meut say — His Highnesas Government trust 
that the llishop will see that the Education 
Department is not actuated by any spirit of 
hostility towiiids the Catholic schools The 
increased stringency introduced by the Education 
Code applies to all schools to work up to the level 
indicated by the Cede Aided effoit hasundoubted 
ly done good woik in the Sell of education 
and His liigbuesss Government do not see why it 
should not cotiUi ue to do equally good work m 
the future 

Death oi a Kathiawar Frmce> 

Death is announced of His Highness Raj Sabeb 
Ajitsingj , K C b 1 , the Llulci of Diirangadhra, 
IS the capital of his State in Kathiawar Uo 
succeeded liis grand father Munsingji to the gad\ 
of Dhrangadhra, about ten years ago, hia father 
jAsbutsingji, the heir apparent and the only eon 
of Raj Saheb Mansingji, having died in 1879 
He was educated mile Raj Kumar College at 
lUjkot vthere his fiue beaiingaod great stature 
distinguisned liiiii frem his contemporaries His 
Highness kept pace with the times, and was 
determined that his State shoull occupy a promi 
nent position , so fai as modern requiremerts and 
the 1) Quence of modem civihzvtion could make it 
His Highness was made a K C S I two veara 
ago, and was invested with the Order by Lord 
Mmto, when he paid a visit to Bombay in Eovem 
ber, 1909 Uis Highness was fond of intell<^ 
tual pursuits and had sent the heir appaient to 
England fur his edut^tion uodei tb" guidance of 
bir Charles Ollivant 

Proposed Eajput College. 

Uis Highness the Maharaje. of Jammu and 
Kashmir, Ensident of Ksliatiiya Upxarni Maba 
sabha, basi<«ued an appeal to the lUjputcommun 
ity, m which Ills liighness suggests the 
establisboienl of a Rajput College as a meniiiial 
to the late King Emperor Uis llighniss 
refers to the existing High ScIinoU for Kshahiyas, 
one founded by the Raja of Rhinga at Benares 


at a cost of eleven lakhs of rupees and another 
by the late Raj* of Awagaib at Agra ftt a 
cost of ten lakhs, but these do not fully satisfy 
the requirements of the community “ We wish,” 
sajs His Highness, “ to develop an esprit de 
corps among the young men of our community 
and ensure development of Kshatriya characteris- 
tics His Uighuesa estimates *^hat thirty five 
lakhs will be needed for the establishment and 
equipment of a First Grade Kshatiiya College and 
five lakhs of rupees for scbclarsliips The founds 
tion stone of the College, it is proposed, may be 
laid by the King Emperor, when he comes to 
India 

The Junagadh State 

Under Agent to the Governors irstructions 
the administration of the State will be earned on 
by the Political Agent, Sorib, from whom all 
State officials will take ordei's 

The fullowing i otifications have been published 
to the Jnnagadh State GaxetU under the signature 
of Captain U S Strong —It isheieby notified 
that under instructions fioiu the Agent to the 
Governor in Kathiawar, the undersigned has this 
day taken charge of the administration of the 
Juragadh State ftom Major J R Oerter All 
officera of the State will continue, pending further 
orders to hold their present appomtoients and 
discharge the current duties thereof, subject to 
the ordert of the Officer in charge Mr A 0 
Koreisbi should as hitherto, carry on the usual 
duties of tiie Dewan a Office and all officers of the 
State should submit their reports to him and all 
that required the Buiction of Ilia Highness will, 
until fuither order**, be s ibmicted to thaOQicer in 
charge 

A Pnoce Exiled 

Tbe C and J/ Gtuett' underatands that the 
Tikka Saheb of CasbaUr Surendra Tiiall has been 
piohibited from further residence within limits of 
CashahrSute in the Simla Hilts 


MAITREYI. 

__ a vanio avoav in six ciupteiui 
BY PANDIT SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN 
A —The Author hag recalled to Ida the 

cKwical anecdote and 
‘ wiUi higoHD imaginabon and pluloaophical 

1 ** "i*? bo-c4tholic, alout-hiarted 

lit ^ I er mouth lolrod iced 

lop.c1r \Te t?^h"{s"’ Philoaophieot and oocioi 
vopics. Vlewifch lh» little book irery auccesa 
Second Edition As 4. 

G. A. Nates»a * Co , Bookssllers, Madras 
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Technological Institute. 

TLa Hon Mr Butler, replj mg to Mr SnLhchi- 
dananJa Sinha's question in the recent Viceregal 
Council fleeting regarding the establishment of 
lechnological Institute at Cawnpore said — 
‘Themodihed scheme for the eatablishment of 
a Tfchnological Institute at Ciwnpore which has 
been submitted by the United Provinces Govern 
ment (las been accepted by the Government of 
India who are considering the extent to which 
financial aid can be given to the scheme fiom 
Imperial revenues The SecteUry of Slate wilt 
shortly be addressed on the subject ’ 

Cotton Seed Crushing 
A laiger supply of nitrogen bus often been in* 
suited upon os one of tne greitest needjr of Id han 
agncuUure bmce Dr Voeltkers visit to this 
country about thuty jears ago many wiiters 
have called atteiitiou to (be enoinious luse of 
nitrogen to India owing tu the continual export 
of oilseeds from this country to Europe fhe 
commonest sad simplest melbol of givn g the soil 
additional nitrogen is m the form of manure and 
good farmers in European countiies purchase oil 
rakes to feed their cattle with the ob]e<.t of ever 
tually increasing the quantity of nitrogen finally 
returned to the land In inJin, it is believed, a 
considerable market exists f r both the oil and 
the oilcake extracted from its more imporUnt 
oiUceda The rcauIU of recent expenm'ots de 
moiistrato that the cotton seed cake forms a safe, 
Dutiitiou«, and cheap cattle food more economical 
than the uncruvhed seed, as cattle do not need all 
the oil cunUined in the seed On the other band, 
the oil tUelf is an inexpensive and wholesome food 
paiticularly appropriate tu India The authorities 
of the United Provinces Exhibition, recogni'ing 
these ficls, have arranged to «how a stnaU wi.rk 
log factory, preparing oil an 1 oilcake from cotton 
teed, aud from some other important oil'Ccds 
This exhibit should specially appeal to those 
luterestcd lo industrial and a>gricuUural develop 
ment. 

HigblPnces 

An interesting note has recently been compiled 
by Mr Cotton, othuaMng Director General of 
Commercial lutelligeiieo, and publisned as a 
aufpleoient tu the Ituimn Traili journal, bhainDg 
for the seven years ending 1909 10 the estimated 
value of imports and exports of Biitish Lilia at 
Bid prices prevailing ui 1003 Oi. As 1£03 04 


was a normal year without irarked seasonal 
adversity it was a suitable one to take as a 
basis Similar statistics regarding the trade of 
the United Kingdom issued oy the Board of Trade 
stated that their object was by eliminating as far 
as poasible the eflect of the fiuctuatior. of prices tu 
secure a basis for a close comparison between 
the volume of imports and exports in each 
year, but they also lucidentally illustrated the 
nae in prices which has been cummon to 
nearlv all injustnes, and elTected food stufls, 
raw materials an 1 manufactured articles even as 
IS the case in the statistics legarding the tradeof 
Biilish linlia The note contains a formidable 
array of figuics, n study of which proves the need 
that exists for some enquiry luto the reasuns of 
increased prices for so many of the commodities 
of every day life, and it is to be hoped that the 
investigation which is now being made will soon 
throw more light on this most important subject. 
In one of the tables given showing the figures 
for the seven yeirsit is demonstrated that ehmm 
aticg the eHect of price variations the total 
volume of imports (including re exports) for 
which quantities and value are recorded has in- 
creased in the seven years by 2G per cent , and 
exports by 4 per cent , while as regards variations 
on the basu of declared values it is suewn that 
ID the case of imports (including re exports) in- 
creased pners account for 19 per cent, and in 
creased quantities for 81 per cent, of the use 
in total values, while m the ca»e of exports in- 
creased prices ncvount for 80 per cent and m- 
creased quantities for the remainder — Kngluhvtan, 

Tobacco Grown in Ujj&iQ' 

Now that the pnee of imported tobacco has been 
80 greatly ucrwi-.ed we natumlly turn to tbo 
indigenous varieties We can remember the time 
wh'o the Pu«a tabacco form, many years ago, 
fiocMled the market with tins of pipe tobacco, but 
there naa aometmng particularly unpleasant about 
the flavour that rendered it undesii-able M bether 
it was due to tie kind A tobacco or to the method 
of preparation we .^niiot say, but there it was 
the tobacco Was unpleasant smoking We would 
like to draw attention to a variety of * Golden 
leaf" tobacco grown at UjjaiD, calletl locally ^urda. 
We find this tobacco must delicately flavoured nith 
nothing cf the rank odour of crdiAary country 
tobacco Cigarettes of the tobacco would tiu doubt 
be fairly aod if flavoured with vanilla or 
whatever else is generally u-^d for flavouring pjp^ 
tobacco It would command a great sale It is of 
course just poc«tble that it is on Amencan variety 
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as many difleiei t kinds have been imported from 
tine to tiint, Iml if such is the case it is interesting 
to know that its flavour la not desti-ojed when 
grown at Ujj^in as it certainly was at Pusa 

Industrial India 

In the course of a speech at Bombay, Sir 
Curriinbhoy Ebrahira, the first Muslim baronet, 
dealt with the industrial situation m India 
“ India," he said, “ has now arrived at that stage 
of evolution which can be aptly termed a dawn of 
industrial era, and two things are requisite for 
our success — one is capital, while the othei is 
skilled labour True, there are now industntkl 
schools ill diflerent places in India, but I regret to 
find that the Mahomedans have not as yet fully 
availed themselves of the existing facilities for 
technical education The co operation of the 
people themselves will be very useful in this 
direction, for what is the use of providing facilities 
when they are not utilised 1 There is plenty of 
emplo>ment for them if we turn out work 

men, and our patriots should direct tbeir attootion 
to this important matter The other requisite 
essential for the success of oui lodustrisl enter 
pnses IB, as I have said, capital People who bury 
thoir wealth or who invest them iii unpioductive 
ornaments sod jewellery should be taught the 
benefits of judicious invostiments an 1 the necessity 
of bringing out their concealed hoards " 

Indian Import Duties 
Mr Itobertson in reply to Air Dadabboy's 
question in the Viceregal Council re import duties 
on Indian tanned goods, gold and silver art ware, 
and m Australia on Assam Endi said — 

The attention of the Government of India has 
not been specially drawn to the three statements 
quoted They are aware tliatheavy import duties 
aie imposed in some European countries and 
in America on tanred goods and gold and silver 
art ware The import duty on Indian silk goods 
entering Australia has remained at 15 pei cent 
ad talore7it for a number of years, and it would 
appear, therefore, that the recent decline in the 
export of silk goods to Australia caunot be attn 
huted wholl) to the rate of the duty imposed 

Ills Majesty'll Government reserve the right cf 
making such representations as they think suit 
able in tbe case o! foreign or colonial tanOs whieh 
aifect Indian interests, but tbe Gov eminent of 
India do not corsider that it is dcsirabto at pro 
sent to move in the malUr of making reprc><enta 
tioDS regarding the duties referred to by the lion 
Member 

The Government cf India have no knowledge 
of tho establishment by the Japarese Goveratotnt 


of manufacturing departments with tho object of 
pioneering industries. 

As icgaids the last part of tbe question, eflbrts 
have in the past been made by Government to 
demonstrate, by State manufacture, tbe commer- 
cial merits of particuirr industries, for example, 
the aluminium and chrome leather industries In 
view, however, of the strong protests received 
from the commercial public on the ground of the 
possible competition of such ventureswith private 
undertakings, and in pursuaii''e of the policy 
which has recently been laid down by the Secie- 
tary of State nitn regard to the whole question 
of State assistance to the industrial progress of 
the country, the Goveiumant of India are not at 
present prepaied to undertake experiments in 
this direction 

The Mirzapur Stone Co. 

The Mirzapur Stone Company, which has been 
doing good busioebS up country, has just opened a 
branch in Calcutta, at 2, Swallow Lano, off New 
China Baair Street From the depot at Howrah 
the Company is able to supply all classes of stone 
from btoik We have icceived a neat little 
calendar from tbe local biancb which contains 
copies of excellent testimonials, including refereii 
ces from tho Oudli and Uobilkhand Railway and 
the Bhagalpur Bansi Iluilway 

£ 20,700 000 lent in France &mce 1899 

Ashoit account of the work dune by credit 
banks in France appears in this month’s journal 
of the Beard of Agriculture The movement 
dates only from 189^, and tlie following figures 
show how it has advanced — 


1900 1909 

SUto 1 ans i:24,500 £1,850,000 

Number of du-tnet banka 0 95 

Number of aihhated local 

banks 87 2,985 

Number of members 2 175 133 382 

Total amount of loans granted X76,000X4,2Ol|o00 
Tho aggregate lent since 1899 is no less than 
X 20,700,000 

Ail loans gianted aie for a definite purpose, 
and this determines the dale of lepHyweiit Thus, 
a loan fer manure in autumn does not expire till 
the crop u reaped about a year later, wheieoea 
loan in spnrg for top dresnirg runs for only six 
months The security given is usually arotoof 
hand signel by the boi rower and another 

The inteicst charged by Iho loc«l bank is 4 jer 

ceut or 1 per cent more than that bank has 
to pay to the district bank 
Tho advance by the bUte to a district bank is 
governed by the discount rate of the Bank of 
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J„„„, .nd l,m.ted « iTTl °i 

Its paid up capital e^nMieW bj tlio local 

bank 13 subscribed almost 

banka, and tbo ' Tbeir mimtutm sub 

holders 1.1 the local bank 1 „emhei of 

scripuon ie paid up Ad 

which only a fourt enabling 

extension of powera ha J n.-.^ds for appr. pmte 
loans to be gwen for 1 and the 

objects, such as the acqu ,^rnount of the loin 

redemption of mortgage ^300 the duration 

under this head is limited lo £3-0, h ^ ^ 
of the loan IS limited low 

paidoffbyinsUlments with mt „ { this 

L.»ot 2 C»t P" “;;rfree or./«r»t 

oojcct IS furnished by the State tree o 

Government and Swadeshi 
The tollowuig b«“b".ii lid 

BomUy baa been pa^h® , j that when 
down by lb. 0“"™“' ‘ noCornnent depart 
atotea ate potebaaen 1“'' always be 

ment, atlielea mide in piovided their 

preferred to ™p»'>»d L',/p„c, not on 

quality is satisfactory enforced when 

brounble Ihisroleia be os^eolore^^ 
indenG on the Store 1 ^!^^ jgrable quantilt^ 

Office lor the puicbaae of conti "b 

of European stores , “™ to tblob that ,t is 
Goreinor m Oouoci pSicrs of all 

not strictly ob>*”;J ^ . * tty purchase from 

classes who have or m cases m 

contingent and other Odice «s 

which an indent on the lou 


nec^sssr) under , therefore desires to 

The Governor all departments, 

call the attention of tbo officer^ P ^ 

who hai e to mike purchases to the ru 
i^quent that the> to^be madt, in small as 

When “"J P""'’"" ,t Best firtt be 

well asm large qni-titi'*.'b“ 

Uined whether these are rot 

Indian manufactuie » ® ^ articles he purtbased 
procurable slioutd imported erticles p 


Co-Operative Credit. 

Wilhout the help “L 

rgrro.r;^V “.“‘Itl-de”* " 


the grip of usury \ lenders vho 

dutlry which IS financed ^ compelld 

have only a small by charging 

to insu.e ^ufoitunatelvexorhiUnt 

heavy rates of interest ? tins 8> stem 

„<urj H not the only bands of »he 

So completely are the ryots 


Indian Kadwajs and Indian Trade 

.ran fihose has written an intere«ting 
Mt s C Ohot, b n.ilwayi and Indian 

r'"^ aTi:nrrc'a.ieg ...leng Indiana m 

dsnee development of Indian 

ErhSiHiSw 

Comvierce 

Indian Petroleum Industry 

Sr' C“mVr..r'whi‘h h"S‘ Wl-n .0 1905 8 
to 01260,000 gallons have since grad^uallym 

"riiv.kr„tis‘roo;si5i'fX? 

t- .Yprr.cy^ntIa 

„“onaw development Dnt.l a compar.tir.ly 
ehoit time .go the principal compeutore wcio 
Bull, and the Standard Oil Company ““ 

tuation. in the fortanea of the aombiUnte are ci 
Lmely interesting During 'ho five J“” ^ 
1900 J Biiv-ia gradually incre.Sed her ptedomiu 
"ce'^r America In 189 S 90 Em»,. con 
tnbutod 02 pet cent of the total im^tts, aa againat 

Am„ka 2ri»r..ut,.n 1901 2, Ku-*. prepo- 
uon was 8 u per Lent and America s only D p“r 
cent Then came the turn m the tide In 
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1003 4, Russia's proportion declined to 71 per 
cent and America’s rose to 14 per cent Two 
jears later Russia could bout of doing only 13 per 
cent of the trade, while America had rased her 
peicentage to 45 In 1906 7, Russia had almost 
ceased to be a c injpetitor, corlnbuting only 3 6 
percent whereas the United States occupied the 
predominant positu n with 56 per cent, which 
however, in the following year declined to 41 per 

cent , while Russia’s peicentageincieaa^d to 11 Tfe 

whole outlook tor those producers has been radic 
ally altered b) the appearanco of Roumania as a 
big importer (as well as by the inciease in the 
domestic pro iuction), tie percentage of Russia 
and America comoined deJining from 03 per 
cent, in the 6ve years ended 1902 3 to 64 per 
cent m the periol ended 1907 8 

Chinese Enterpnse 

According to the Pans conespoudent of tba 
Daily Teltyrnph, the most up to dale factory m 
France and perhaps in Euiope, has ]u»t been 
established in Pane by a Chinaman, and all its 
employees aie young Chinese The factory aims 
at the production of serai artificial food, some 
thing like the famous nutiitive pills of the late 
Fiotossor Betthelob The factoiy is established 
on a very solid financial basi^, too, with a capital 
of X80,000, all subscribed by Chinese imbued 
with modern ideas All the machinery is of 
Chinese invention and manufacture, and the raw 
matetial for the food stulTs of coming millennium 
18 imorted from China 

Ibe factory has been founded b} }ou(g Chinese 
Li Yu Yii g, 30 >cai8 of age, who is an expert 
chemist, engineer, srieuti&c, agiicultunst, and a 
former student at the Pasteur Institute He la 
the sou of a former ilinistcr of State at Pekin 
and went to b ranee in 1001 After spending 
sometime at the Agricultural Institute at Chesnoy, 
□car Montargis, he entered the Pasteur Ins- 
titute at Pans There he studied alimentary Bub 
jects from a vegetarian iwint of view, and develop- 
ed a number of formula, for improved and concen- 
trated food stuffs, for the production of winch be 
conceived tba idea of cvtaVlishing a factory near 
Pans Two jeirs ago he went to China to secure 
the ncccssar} capital, and at once obtuued a sum 
of XSO,000, half of which was subsenbed by men 
in Government circles. A company was formed 
according to Chinese laws with headquarters 
ot Tientsin, and Lt Yu Ying then i-etnmed 
to France to puichase the ground and estAblisb 
the factory at Loa V&llees, near Pans It covers 
a vast area, and the machinery, as it armed from 


China, „s rapidly put ui place Special work 
men, twenty four number, all Chmcee, were 
brought orer, and are now employed at the 

fre "re r “ >"'“1“=*® "» eatracted prineipally 
from the famous Soyabeans, and the amou^ of 
alimentary substances extracted is astounding It 
IS said that they include milt, cheese, cadeine, oil, 
jelliea, flour, bread, biscuits, cates, sauces, and a 
variety of vegetables 

Industrial Improvements in Madras 
Heview of a Years Work 

The Madras Goveriimei t have issued an order 
reviewing the administration report for the last 
yeyofMr K T B Brassier, Acting Director of 
Industries The Sombian I'ectory iLiiig served 

tho rJ.'.T’* 1 °' tho praetLlity of 

thn chrome tanning piocesa in Madias, and hamng 
given an impetus to chrome tanning by private 

r"Cihrimtt„r'te'‘mh(ri;a^r“xt 

log an! Boriig Depaitmont aid Uje aiaduH 

|%tS^rrr"4r“-'"f’sTate‘'3 

tendent of Induslri.l Is luiim f wT “ 
ed "hos..otivili„.r. ‘PP^ret- 

tionalandadvisorvwolk hi ^ ^ 

D.n..tor of Public 

lion and tha Governor in n “ ®‘*^‘** Informa- 
means may be found for ca.rvinv "on 
log btill further the wo.k done in ih ^^evelop- 
pumping and bo.ing departmen wL -h 
initiated by the lato Direccor of n ^ 

Indusiriei, the Hon ble Mr 

The Govelnorin Counc?! Ar. ChatUrton. 

these operations can be Mtisfocto"?^ consider that 

by ,h. Uirecto" 0 ? Ite"t“, ” 

»nd tba question as to how th.u k J"fctruction 

doneby the Department of {nrl a''*"®’* ^ 

administered hearafter la at nr 
attention of the GoJtrnLot^ 
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The Tata Hydro Electric Scheme 

His Excellency Sir Qeori'e Clarke perfonnel 
on the Stb February an loiportant function of 
laying the foundatian Atone of the TaIs Hjdro 
Electric Scheme at Lanowli There were as many 
as 400 tuitote from BumbAV 

Sir Dorah T&ta Chairroan of the Board of 
Directoie of the lata Hj dro Electric S«.heme tn 
requesting Hili Excellency to ley the foundation 
stone, gave a hi tory of the scheme, winch ho 
said, was prominently before the itni d of his late 
father, Mr J Tata, who was the first to recognise 
the adaptabilitv of those regions to the production 
of electrical energy through the a|,enc> of the 
waterpower available on the Western Ohent« 
After detadi' q larious stages of the stl eme Sir 
Dorah obaeived that at the time of his fathers 
death 111 Afay, !90f, the echeoie bad eo far 
advanced that he had mteiested Government in it 
and enlisted their symi'atb) Referring to 
Ujb work dote by different eminent Engineers 
Sir Dorab said that fuw schemes had been more 
fully investigate*! from the argineerng point of 
view, and the plans represented coutinuous work 
extending over manj years 

Coming to the question of cost and con'Utoera 
of power, Sir Dorab said that the Company wae 
prepare*! ta enter into contracts tosupply electric 
power <r m lls at tl e veiy low rate of an anna per 
unit, including the niaintenance of all electneal 
machinery, enumeiating the advantages oQered by 
the scheme Sir Dorab said thei'e was a heod* of 
1734 ft, ten times as great as that a* Eisgara and 
four times ns great as that of the Cauveiy Re 
femogtotbefloatifificJ the Company, SirDorabsaid 
that the hulk of the chare and debenture^ bad been 
taken up by some of the most prominent ruling 
chiefs and Fnuces of India The present scheme, 
the speaker added, was sufficient to supply Bombay 
in the season of least tmufall, with 30,000 E H P 
estimate! OQ a basis of 3 600 working hours per 
annum, but provision had been uade fortlo en 
largeiuent of the scheme to dO 000 E H P 

In reply toSirDoiab Tata, Uis Excellency, 
la the comvs of a lengthy speech, sail — 
When ten and a lalf years the late Mr 
Gostling, after a careful examination of thia 
neigt bourbooa, pn poun fed a practical eelienio for 
supplying Bombay with power, Mr Tata tnstantlyr 
saw the possibilities and then commenced the 


proceediogs which his son has brought to a scic 
cessful conclusion Fiom the time of my 
ariival m India I was captivated by tins 
scheme, and it was my great wish, as I said 
at Sholapur, that it should be carried out 
wi*h Indian capita! Quit© apart from other 
coi iderations, promotion is an expensive busi 
ness, and if the necessary capital could bo 
found in India, without the essistance of London 
metho Is, it was certain that much money could 
be saved Sir Dotab Tata kuons that we had 
hopes and fears till the time came at last when be 
could tell me that the way was clear, and that the 
great Indian ei terp -ise could be carried out with 
Indian financial resources This is owing m 
great measure to those ruling Princes who hive 
shown in a piactic^l fashion their full trust ta 
the future of tbeir country, their anxiety for its 
piogress and their total disbelief in the baseless 
hypothesis of a stea lily decaying India 
What most appeals to me isthatwsare today 
providing the object lesson which without im 
mo lesty we may hope, will be learnt beyond the 
boundar es of our Presidency Here is a great 
Swtdeshi project resdeied p^ble by the trust of 
Indians in the future of tneir own cuuntiy That 
IS surely a political object lesson of real luipof 
tance An investor naturallv and rightly looks 
to dividend^, but that does not exclude patriotic 
motives, ai d when one thinks of what could he 
done towards the development of India by means 
of capita) now idle, one may well derive hope and 
encouragement from this days ceremony EJu 
cated Indian opinion si Quid be better able to 
arrive at a just judgment of the soundness of 
lidian projects, and tie advantages of the 
fructiScation of Indian capital in India are mam 
fest Such enterprise as thw, so entered upon, 
symbolises the confidence of Indians in them 
selves, Bieir willingness to be s'ssoesated with a 
project somewhat novel in this country, and their 
ass irance of political stab lity wnich alone can 
guanintee the contniued advancement of India 
1 know that I speak for you all in cojgratulat 
log Sir DiirabXataip bringing this scheme thiough 
many vicissitudea to the stage if accomplishment, 
in CQi fideatl) wishing it the fullest measure of 
succes., anl ii> paying a tiibute to the memory of 
that great pioneer of Indian enterprise, Hr Jam 
setji Lita It will fall to cay successor to inaugu 
rate the completed works which will connect these 
valleys with the destinies of Bombay and aid 
greatly to their natural beauty, and not least to 
the importanwa and prosperity of Lanowlt 
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Agncultural Education in Bomba? 

From a rtsolutioa on the annual report of tba 
Department of Agriculture of the Bombay Preai 
dency we cull the following reUMva to the train 
ingof culti Viters’ sons — “The stiorg desire mam 
fesled at the Agnculture Conference held in 
Septemper 1909, at Poona, that the benefits of agri 
cultural tiaining should he brought closer to the 
peasantry by providing schools for those actually 
engaged in cultivalioi* attracted the special notice 
of Government and a beginning his been mido 
by opening at Poona a vernaculer school for the 
sons of cuHivatois where boys may bo given a 
training in practical agiicuUure side ny side with 
their ordinary education It is gratifying to note 
that the class has made an excellent stait and, as 
funds peimit, it will be advantageous to extend 
the provision to other parts of the Presidency On 
the other bana, eflorta are not relaxed to make 
good the educational deficiencies of the boye of 
Rgricultunsts who desiie that their sons should 
take the full B Ag course of tlie College The 
University legulations rei^uiiethat a candidate * 
must have passed the previous examuation be 
foie he cm enter for the D Ag degiee exaniina 
tion This IS a standard of educatioa not frequently 
reached by farmers’ sons, who are, therefore, uo 
able to take advantage of the scholarships piovided 
for their class at the CoUego Vouths of the egn 
cultural classes, however, not infrequently pass 
the Matriculation Exiimination, and to nfet 
their case Ooveroment have extended the term of 
a Dumber of the schoUiships by one yeai, so that 
a boy who has passed the Matriculation is enabled 
to proceed to the previous examination prepava 
tory to entering on the B, Ag. course at the 
College Provision baa also been ma'e for admiae 
ion to the full College course uf those who ate 
qualified to understand il but who carnot pro 
ceed to the University dein'ee for want of a 
previous pass ijualification Students of this class 
are specially examined on the University stan 
dard and given certificates, and the questioD of 
substituting a special degree for these certificates 
IS at present under consideration Government 
will relax nothing of their efiorts m these and 
fciniilar directions to bring the College course 
within the reach of the cLisses who I ave a ns* 
tural aptitude for the study of agriculture, aa 
well as to provide levs advanced aa\ theoretical 
courses for such aa neither require nor can profit 
by an advanced scientific training” 


MauiRius Sugar 

Discussing the Mauiitius sugar market m 
their market report dated January 20th, Masai'S 
Blytb Brotheis and Co say — • Our colony has 
been vi«ited by heavy rains, which have been 
general all over the island doing a lot of good 
to the canes which had almost begun showing 
signs of drought and as the iiin was accom 
piaied by veiy hot weather, the prospects for 
next crop are much more favourable than they 
were when we last issued our market report 
The piesent crop is pracbiually at an end, all the 
estates except a few having finished crusning 
and It IS estimated that the outturn will be 
about 200, 000 tons Looking tu the enormous 
amount of sugar in the docks unsold, it was 
palpable that prices sooner tor later must de 
dine, and although holders lealised this they 
decided to do nothing until after the New Years 
holidays When business was resumed oa dth 
instant, it was seen that at about lU 7 CO or say 
10 C f 0 ha fair number of orders were held, 
but after trying hard to obtain a few cents more 
holders gave id one after anotlier until there were 
more sellers than buy ers The first sale made was 
some 40,000 — 50,000 hags packed in single gunnies 
at Rs 7 CO which were purchased by a European 
firm, followed the next day by another 'European 
firm taking 25,000 Ugs ataame price and in saire 
packing and 30,000 bags in one gunny and one 
vecoa at Rs 7 50 These sales caused the Indian 
buyeis to come on the maiket an 1 It is estimated 
that about 200,000 bags of all sorts must^avo oeen 
sold at pncei langing from Rs 7 50 to 7 65 
according Vo quality 


Land Revenue in the Ci P. 

Mr Chitnavis’s resolution which after being 
amended ran aa follows ~‘Thia Council retoni- 
mends to the Governor General in Council that 
Government should accept the principle that m Iho 
districts forming part of the old Siugar and Ner- 
budda tenitone., thenand revenue demand should 
Benerally appioximate to half aio-ets, provided that 
individual exceptions are allowel to prevent mat 
erial sacciGcs of revonue In the districts foim 
mg part of the old Nngpur Province the policv of 
Goveroment al.ouH he g.adually to reduce the 
froctioa of me taken at succeeding eeltle- 
ments until aa-ets appioximalmg to half assets 
are ^hed, and in tho meantime generally to 
limit enUrcemenUtxi half the increase of a^ts 
Bioce the last settlement was put and earned.' 
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“tub ihm) 1 pcscn ” 

The eleventh annual publication of the 
Ptuuh IS a brilliant collection of humorous and 
inatnictne cartoons The cartoons niairt-un the 
high level of thought for which this journal has 
been always known borne of them present the 
situation most giaplucsUy The cost of the 
volume IS only Re 1 4, and the volume is a useful 

addition to any hbrarj, as a pictorial hwtory of 

the political and social events of the year 
“tub COyttADB" 

We welcome the appearance of the Comrade, a 
weekly journal edu-d by Mr Mahomed Ah of 
Calcutta Judging from the half a dozen iv.uea 
of the journal before i.s we have no doubt that it 
IS a welcome aildilion to Indian jouroalisto U 
reflecta sober In.lnn vie*s and lU jwltcy n thus 
summanseil by the &litor “ We sie 
of none, comrsdes of all Wo deeply feel tho 
many dangers of unceasing controversy between 
races and rsces, creeds and creeds, and earnestly 
desire a better ur.deroUndiog between the wn^ 
tending elcmenU of the body politic m India 
U IS a laudable ambition indeed and we wish 
the new venture every succees 

-UTEBSaY »IEX^a>D U'>\ORS 
Many liUrary men have refused to be rai<=^ 
above the rank of commoners for 
another Charles D ckens was compelled to «fi^ 
a knighthood for lack of means, and ‘-‘® 

George Meredith WHS content with the Older o 

Merit, though a baronetcy 

IS well known, loo, that when Thomas 

receiver! a letter offering to 

Thomas,' he threw it ‘ ' 

wastepaper basket with the remark ‘ I wooto 

much prefer being given a pound of gool to 

bacco" 

“A 1 IO^O J'VDlA'l BAJA 3 AND RYOTS 
ol Bengal, i« not r.i»t.ng out in lin 

Inepto ;ih,. nuourou, P'f 

1,0 i:« loumi t™. to unto « ”, 

»omo ot hn, Indian e«pcri«iio<» 
ontitliJ" Among Indian K ,31. and R) of 
.ill bo .hotlly publiahed by Momra Seoloy 


TUB ENGUSU POLITICAL hOVEL 
“The great fxiliticil novel of the century "is 
apbraseuael by Mr Lino in advertising Mr 
WeiUs “Tho New Machiivelh.” It is singular 
tliat a people like oji>elves, who havo won a 
reputation for politic.*! insight, should havo pro* 
duceil so fow givat political novels. One would 
suppose that the ahifting movcmonUi, tho clash of 
pemnalitics, and tho lutk-ibius intiigiics inevit- 
able to pirty govtiiinicnt would form an 
admirablo theme for a novelist, and yet few have 
turnel it to advanLage Mi*a Edge vortli seems to 
have been the first English novelist who placed 
her characters in a politic »1 eiivii-onment, but tho 
politics of “ Patronage ’’ are not very intcrestu g, 
and tlm book IS one of bei worst The hero of 
Warren’s “Ten Tiiousund a Year" gets into 
Parliament after a contested elect on which is 
well describe I Unfortunately, like all Warren’s 
work, “I'en Thousand a Yor ’ is spoilt by 
sentimentality anl piejudice The picture it 
gives of vho Whigs H so colourel by Wauona 
roryiHui tnal it lost seven ilio merit of satire 
Hulwer Lytlon’s ‘ My Novel ''deserves mention id 
an) list of pUiticsl novels, as does al>0 Ueniy 
Kingsleys “ Austin Elliot,' a Ktiiking episode of 
which took pUce in liie House of Commons 
during a debate on the Coin Laws Mr Justin 
McCarili)'»“WaterdilH Neighbours,' Jlr Anthony 
Hope»“Qui<sinte,’ ind Mis Wards “ Mai cella " 
and “Sir George Tressady " might, perhaps, be 
included 

But tho best English political novels are those 
of Trollope and Beaconsfi^ld Beaconsfield » novels 
have ivceivei full lecogiution, though Mr. 
Herbert Paul says he never heard “of anyone 
who did not cate for politics and yetadmired the 
novels of Mr Di-iaeli " Wc iro convinced that 
Biaconsfiold’rt rcpuUtnn owes a good deal to Ins 
^^‘.htlca^ novels Tnillopr, on tlio other b iiid, bus 
I) >t tpute come iiiln hi« own as ii politn vl novelist 
Many pciple ftmilivr with the Baiseo-liire serips 
have not imd that othoi iniinitabla henes which 
opens with “Pluncis bum iind ends witli tho 
“ Oake'e Clnldicn ’ Trollope took a keen interest 
in imhtics, and in these hooks ho gives an admii- 
ablo pKtiiio nf the Oihinet meetings, Piirhsrpeiit- 
niy debstos, and mtnguos in which figuio a group 
of pohliriins, hsdois, aiibordinates, and wire 
pullers riio Duke of Omnium is a fine creation, 
BO w Mr Daiiheuy, and the grouping of the 
political scenos is adminbly done Upon the 
whole, we ehoii! 1 cliss Tiollopo as the be»t of 
V.nphsh political novelists, 
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EDDCATIOS IN KASUillR 

In his speech on the occasion of la>iiig the 
foundation stone of the Prince of Wales College, 
Jammu, Rai Bahadur Dr A Mitia, the Minister 
of Eduiatior, gave a sboit account o! the piogresa 
achieved in the Kashmir and Jammu State id 
various dnections during the last quarter of a 
century The piogicM made lua beeu all louud, 
but noivheie has it been more conspicuous said 
Dr Mitia, than in the advancement of education 
among Ilia Highness a subjects Besides the 
Prince of Wales College at Jammu, the Sii Pratao 
Hindu Gullego at Simagar has now been taken 
charge <f by Uia Highness a Governmert Thus, 
the Stale \a ivo« able to boaet of two &tst-grade 
Alts College?, besides thiee State high school?, 2') 
secondary achools, 174 primary s( bools and C girls’ 
schools, bevidea a number of schoola to winch 
substantial grants in aid aio paid It is the mien 
tionof Hia Highness, wears further told. to raise 
the school at Samba in the province of Jammu, to 
a high school, toinciease the number of the pn 
mary schools and to pUce them on a bettor foot 
mg Noi IS tlio cause of uidubtiial uJucalion 
neglected, for His Highness hvi provided for a well 
equipped technological school at Snnegtir, which 
wilt be opened vory shoitly The Slate basals<> 
made a gieat headway in induBtiial development 
The canal near Jammu has liven vrngkting thou 
sands of acres of land, and BsianmU is hartaewm I 
a great electno power, with great industrial pctcsiht 
htics Senculturo also baa been progressing and 
expanding and already it brings several Iiklis an 
nuall) to tlio State colfer, uhiln it gives employ 
ment tnthe labourers and a pto&bible occupalicn 
to the cuUvvatoce 

SANSKRIT CULLCGB IV TATXA 

P«lna now bi Is fair to have yet at otliei roll'ge 
in tho near future This tune itia tn lie a Siin-Icn^ 
Ctdie'e to Uach all biHiiihes of biinkritediualion, 
including aotridogy and medicu e It Is auggni.tt'l 
that the various Patlivbalas which alreaty exist 
shuull be all merged in a lew cnllege J hia 
Scheme was dlsous.-ed at Irigih at 'he leceit 
nniiiviranry meeting rt the IVtna sanatan 
Dhaima babha at nlicb Pardit Gsiesli l)utt 
Shastri cf Lahore spoke in Invcuji nf the scheme 
Some donations are already proniiMj frr the new 
college 


Tllb PIHJAB VMVKBSITT BEGULATIOS 
The lavised regulations in the B A and B Sc* 
exaoiinatiuns were passed by the Senate of tb^ 
PuDjab University and eysminations by compart' 
ooentd have been sanctioned Henceforth any 
student who his obtained 45 per cent of the 
aggiegate number cf inaiks, but has failed in one 
subject only, obtaining not less than 25 per cent 
of the aimka in that subject, may be admitted to 
the eKaroination of tho following year and the 
year following after that, m the subject in which 
he filled, on payment of a thiity rupees fee, on 
each occasion, ai d if ha pis^ in that subject, cither 
of those yeaia, lie shall be deemed to have passid 
the B A or B Sc degree examination, piuvided 
that the candidates mu^t continue to lead in 
college aid attend at least two-thiids of the 
number of lectures burh a candidate shall not 
be eligible for scholarships and honours 

DOMDAY ABOtO VERVACUiaS SCHOOLS 
Tho nee-H fot improveaieiit of Anglo Vernacular 
schools III Bombay is thus itferied to by the 
piiecbrof Public Instruction lu the last ancuai 
Ueport — 1 have devoted an uniisjal amount of 
space to these KchooU, because recent events, 
political and academic, have drawn a good deal 
of attention to their condition ai d to their 
curiKiiluiu Tlie latter is almost wholly duininat 
el by the Matiiculatinn so much so that in the 
sch*-dulo of stiiiics ifksued by tho Dcpaitmeiit the 
highest staiKl lid is left blank Thus, instead of 
a well consiiieied cuiiiruluin with an examinatiou 
impos«»il by a body little m touch with Iho schools 
and a cuniculucu cut to fit it, almost every 
subject II that cuinculum requires overhauling 
n« regards uiethocln an I text-nooks, and the 
Matriculation, whether legarded as a school- 
leaving or a college cntei inir ezamiiiatioo, also 
teqmris leoisUrif/ Both of lleso mat*er8 are 
now under coTisideratiou but, whatever happens, 
1 do not ‘liiiik It likely that the Df |>iirtuieiil will 
conlidue to Ht> hcaUi its fiinctiooB in itspect of 
the lughvst oU-scs if the schools unler ils 
jiiiiMliction 

nUtCATK N IN THE V P 

Sir John llewett has iKsued a resolution on 
cliKatioi. in the U l> , in which he says lie i» 
disealefiel with the piesciit sUte of it Tie 
Lieutenant G ivenior r.^srds Ihe work of the year 
as very disappointii g In no braticl es of educa- 
tion, h«Mtya, has buIBcient piogrrss been made 
•mill eon e there has liteu retrogresiion In 
primary i-ducslibii there is stattd to have oeen ac 
tual failuie 
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PATEM MEDICINES IN INDIA 

One of the tnaiked characbeiiscica of Inlian 
import trade (luting the last few jears has been 
the enoi mous e&le of patent medicines All this 
ludicattb that foieign diugs have become veiy 
populai Cuming more and more into contact 
with the “foreigners the India? a have gradu 
learned that the medicines of the Euiopeans 
aie eihcacioua The roinmon medicinal methods 
formerly practised in this country Dow seem to he 
confined more or less to the poorer ctassest and 
the fact that the '■onsiimption of patent medicines 
has become more a Vogue than a receesity out in 
the. VS alcan^A. owvtvg to th«r 

persistent popularisation by manufaetureis Both 
Britain and the United States at present 
export patent medivinea to the Bntieb posa^ 
stone to the extent of some millions of rupees, 
lodis, Burma and South Africa being the best 
exploited malts Man> Auencan and English 
firms are now extensively adveitising their 
medicines throughout India and a number of 
concoctions have ktel;, to a certain extent, 
jeopardised well known specifics In tne mean 
time Indian manufacturers ire rot idle A 
Bengali firm of maoufactuiing chemists handle all 
aorta of ready mane medicu es, and is continually 
liicreAMiig Its sates With ereigetic work there is 
an unhmiced Gt 1 d for this class u! mercbandi-e 
With syatemalic ddveccisii g, as the best iiicane of 
bringing then wares to the attention of the buyers, 
largo salesaic continually lesolting one indigenous 
firm aloue eellit g vome four tlicussiiid buttles of 
their prepaiation annually in ono district alone 
Most of the patent mediiines manuf tetured locally 
are, we fear, little more tlian diluted alcohcl, 
recent profreculions having shown that these 
“ patent medicines ” contain sa much as sever ty 
percent of ahobol and ten per cent of ether 
Something should at least he done to lepress these 
spurious concoctioi s Asitstenla at present, it 
le very difilcult todiatingui>>h between thespunons 
ai d the gctiuire article A bill tnakii g itcompul 
• EOry for the cheoiist to declare the full formula of 
the preparation or. each piohsge or bottle can 
alone remove Mile serious evil —Coininerce 


INOCULATIONS FOB COLD 

Inoculations for ‘ Cold ' have recently been 
extensively begun in several London hospitals 
A few million dead bacteria are injected subcuta- 
neously The Spruill is manufactured from the 
patient's own bacteria (pneumococci, influenza, 
bacilli etc) Specimens are obtained, caiefuUy 
isolated and grown to the itquired numbeie, then 
killed by heat and injected It is expecteii that 
the consequent antitoxin development will at least 
teinporanly prevent infection by the same geiu. 
‘ Jf the peit>oo,’ stated one of the hospital physi 
Clans, ‘ 18 in peifeotly good health, we try to 
obtain samples of the get ms most likely W attack 
him by taking cultutes fiom the tbioat and nose 
Cold niicrobes often lurk >n the nasal passages 
and about the tonsils for months after the Original 
attack, only waiting until a chill or physical 
strain temporarily lowers immunity so that they 
suddenly multiply and cause fresh colds By 
being inocuUtei with the preventive serum the 
patient may often be tendered immune to colds 
throughout the winter 

TUB CIVIL UKDICAL SEBVICE 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Montagu, 
ifplyiigtoMr Kelly, said that the resolution 
pass^ at the Indian National Congress at 
Allahabad on Bocember ? 8 th, regarding the 
superior posts in the Civil Medical Service, had 
not yet reached the Secretary of State for India 
A despatch on the general question had been 
received from the Government of India and vvas 
undvi coneiieia^^ion 

A Mnv INDIAN UEMBSR OF TOS I U S 

Dc Jyou Lvt Sen, M B , baa passed the IMS 
«x luDination Prior to his departure for England 
be held the post of Beiuoi stratoi of Biology in the 
Calcutta Medical OuUcge which past he lesigned 
owing to his ditbculty in obtaining study leave 
out of Indu Mr Sen has passed the examination 
will 111 three nioolbs' time lie lesched Ijondon 
in the last week of October and c ime out succees 
ful ID the last week of January 

ntaVT BIUIN AND INTELLECT 

An eminent surgeon Wla us that a heavy brain 
18 no indication of ii tellectual suptnorily The 
average weight of the European brain la from 
forty nine to fifty ounces, yet five < ut of thirty- 
one male lunatics taken, without selection from 
post mortem rvcDidf,had brains tanging from fifty 
to fifty SIX ounces The bruins of three female 
lunatics out of twenty two exceeded fifty ounces 
It la well known that epileptics usually have 
large brains 
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AUTOUVTIC COLLISJON PBUE-VrEB 
S,r,Ur IUl> lUbu, V U C to II II 
r»u ol P-itiaH »na b<iptnnl‘-na«i»t, C«ii.m 
uiprlmoot, 1... f0..lr.t.I » .try .. s.o.oo.d«.c. 
•‘Ih.Autom.t.cColl^.oo P,.. enter’ oMfrso.tJ 
tb. bio .na rro,»rt) ol tl.o trntclbng p .bl.r, 
<ibo«o ptinlul j.lli ni, I emt nna .uiretini,< in tlin 
ri.nt d » ttilw-iy eolh.ion m no '■!? ni 
Ilu ».ll knonn tbnl iiinuii embln ln'r 
Iren tin., to tiino by i.ilvoi) .reiJm • 
tUi. li.bn 1. .bn ‘be inv.i.tor it nnoU.rr 
o.rt.llon. intenti n, tb. ‘ \otonotir Ch^ 
IlecotJ.r .nil T.mo keeper," . ebatnpi.n el ~ 
pUyer (h.r.i g non tor tbre. 
ihempionehip enp et th. Simb Cb... Tone 
i..n..nt), tb. .utbor ol .n e.b.u.ttt. «na 
ln.truct.r. work on ehe-a noa leetlt » "“'“'J" 
On th« .Venn B ot -Itli hoti mber .t tbe C.d.n 
Ptrty heia »t P.ttal. in bonour of tbe lutoetitiiro 
ittli lull powenioIII II ''‘'“"'■•i,'’; ‘1“ 
Kxcsllencv I>5rd Mu.to, the inventor had tbo 
horoup of exLibUiugtbe model of hia device in 
fS working order behre the d.at.ng.mbed 

B:th.m7c<.n...tioe o'«'* 

Dene, the l,i..iUn.i t Ooririior ot tb. r"'il«b. 

hm .lluetnou. het tb. M«I .r.]. ^ 

Wopenn .nd InilinP Bnmt. ™tld 

a.trlinga,e»wi It w.. prtt.eulMly •rF““™ 
ena wlLrwI b, Dm Uo. oor, 
ae.1 ot inurct m tb. a.-ie. Tb. 
both tb. l.ne. (00 th. -111. lir.j, 
oppowf dirtwt,™., w.,e ...dduily «>»rH 
cr^in git.n iw.nt. by .ii .nb mdio ""'"b.”.”". 
demomtoitiog tb.t.by tb. ntt.r 

railway collisions and accilenUa , vontor 

gmoe . pmeticl deinonttmtioo 
briefly explnmtd tbe mechant.m i» * , j. 
.„d .b,«tl ol th. d,„c., nnd ‘'‘“"V"® Vr 
Uonour for smi t.og him tb. 

.pett.oo . f tb. model .nd Ukiog .Imo.l • P*^ 
litereet in tb. inrention, li. cooveyid hi. tb.i^ 
to III. ll.gboe.. lb. M.b.r.j., without who™ 

kind pntrto,B..nd B« o," r“'"l’le then 
would not hate eeen tbo liBbt ot "y * ,,i,i„i 

in. t.w word, retotinfltli. loyal and l.ilbfi 

1«,„™. .1 hi. fatbir-tb. l.t. nala CllhnlU 

L.1, Director. I Pnblm ■""‘'"f' 

and in clnr*. ol the Ht. M"'’’'"!*" "'“7,”^’ 

who rerved tbo SUto lor n iwnod ol 

Th. in.ontor 1... h.d aUo the honour ot working 

tbo model under reference, beforo tb. llm y 


Co. ferenee, biiub, lately bit c. the device lias 
given so much fc.iti»faclion and uims at tbe aafety 
of public life niul property, one Imaa right to hope 
tluit the lUihvaj Board and lha lUilwny dVdmi- 
Dittratioiw in India— who on tUir p-nrl oro not 
the lev* anxioiw aliout the safe running of trains 
—wouli not fail to fho invention over) pos- 
biWe aiipport and vneoungfment, with a new to 
utilise It uUiniatcly in real practice, and earn tbo 
gratitude of the suQering liunianity The public 
also will wish the inventor tierj aiicctos 
UB CiBMrClE AND 8C1E.NCE 

Til© gift of X2, 000, 000 to 'lie Carntgie Institu 
lion It V.ashmgldm by Mr Andiuw Carnegie, its 
founder, WHS arnourevdm mail week, bringing the 
irorrostiers gifts to the inslitiuion to a toUl of 
X5, 000.000 The diiwroverj of 00 000 new worlds 
b) Wfwor Hale, at the Observatory at Slount 
Wilson, Cslifonii'*, «vas iiUo iinnounccd The 
Observatory wiia tstwiblishcd b> the institution, 
and Its optralions and diatownta affoid Mr 
Carnegie unending dtlight Mr Cariiigie 
anoeuncoJ that a far more powerful Ulescopo 
than man nad ever mode was now under ton* 
atruction for the Mount Wilson Obsorvatorj 
With It he hopes to make i>oa»ible llie discovery 
of etill more celestial brdies The new teloacepo 
will have a Ians lOOin in Oiamoter, Mr Csinegie 
doclriies that " llie whole world is going to Ilaten 
to the oracle on the top of Mount Wilson, and 
Mi a few )(vrtf wo shall knnw more about tio 
univci>e thun Galileo an I Corpernicns ercr 
dreamed " 


TUE UILK IS TUB COCOASUT 
Not a low people have wondered what kind of 
stulT iho milk of the cocoanut is Ilccent 
analysts have, acconling to the Zancef, dissipated 
tho delusion tliat tho Uuid has anything in com- 
mon With re.ll milk It contains only 4 per cent , 
of ftolids, consisting chiefly of sugar 2 8 pir cent 
tho balance being made up of mineral matter and 
tartaric acid It is inteiesting to record more 
than half of thn Biigar pnsent la mannitol, the 
sweet principle of inHiina, which is sometimes 
found also in wine ns a pioduct of noiiral grape 
sugar The question has bren discussed os to 
whether it would be profltible to extract the 
cociaiiut water for tho ank« of its esne sugar, but 
as this amounts to only 1 10th per cent the 
process would not bo commciciully successfid. 
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PERSONAL. 

TBE LATB SIR CnARLBS DILRE 
We greatly regret to record the sudden death 
of Sir Charles Dilke The present generation 
has kuown him as the ablest piivate member of 
the Hou&e of Commons, the greatest English 
authority on foreign affair®, and the most poner- 
ful and persistent friend tint uigantsed Labour 
ever obtained in the lanks of Liberil statesman 
ship. These were the aduevements of a man 
who suffered a terrible and, in the opinion of 
the writer, an unmerited fall fioin hia high pUce 
III Front Bench Liberalism when be had alieady 
passed middle life No mote honoiable recovery 
could have been made, no mote valuable career 
could have been bestowed, as a second service of 
personality, on bis country Without Sir Charles 
Dilke’s pioneer work, the Labour Party could 
hardly have attained l^8 present strength , his 
example made the study of labour legislation a 
fashion and a model for yuuug Liberal and Tory 
members alike 

• • • 

Sir Charles Dilke wis withal the mo«t Uoonous 
of men Few subjects were outside his koowledge , 
his conversation, like his public speech, was almost 
overfull of facts , and a slow or ill informed mind 
sometimes found it haid to disentangle his present 
ment of them. Uis methodical anl devouring in 
dustry was, peihap®, without example among 
Goutemporary public, men, it range! fiom the 
gravest to the lighte'.t studies, bo that ho was able 
to conduf’t hi8 paper, tho ** Athemsum,” with 
knowledge as wide and vanoi ai that which he 
devoted to the ciiticiem of foieign policy or naval 
organisation In this richnesv of inenUl rraourru 
he rehembUd GUdstone; but his acquirements 
were those of the hignly trained citizen of the 
modern world rather than of tho admirer of older 
societies and modes of thought 

Sir Charles Dilke had a position in European 
statesmanship of unusual distinction , be was 
about the only Englishman who wis looked to for 
authoritative outside accounts of the tendencies of 
our diplomacy and of our internal developmenra 
— The .VatiOH. 

TOLSTOYS LCnSR TO niS WIFE 
Thirteen years ngo T >Ktny wroto a letter to be 
banded to bis wife after hu death The text of 
this letter has been now puhlihtie^l It removes 
all doubts as to the reasors of Tolstoy’s flight from 


his home at Yasnaj/a Polyana in November last, 
and shows that far from having quarrelled with 
Ills family he was meiely carrying out a purpose 
longmidi^ated It h punted below 

“ Long have I been tormented by the discord 
between my life and my beliefs To compel you 
all to change your life, the liahiis to which I my- 
self had accustomed you, I could not , and to leave 
you ere this I also could nob, believing that I 
would deprive the children, while they were 
little, of that small influence which I could have 
over them, and would grieve you, on the other 
hand, to oiitinue to live as I have lived these 
sixteen years, struggling and irritating you or 

falling myself under those influences and tempt 
atioiisti which! hid become accustomed and 
hy which [ im sirrounJed, Iftlso ca„„ot, and 
I I ave now decided to do what J have long wished 
to do— go away, because, first, for me, in my 
advancing year®, this life becomes moie and moie 
buidensoum and I long mors and moie torsolitude. 
and secondly, because the children have grown up. 
my influence 13 n t neeled.und you all have 
.ot.r.su »h.th w.ll 
little noticeable 

The cheif thing is th.t jii.t .j the Hindus 
neeritis CO i-.tii. into the .TOod., end „ old 

Go^rt their lest jeers to 

God end no tennis, so 

y ™>l‘ye«r, Hi, ell eVuI- 
tor eohtade, 

and It not tor entire harmony, at lo,.t not tov 

Z ■"' »y KoLefo 

That I should have gone away from vou does 
noe mean that I am displease I with Cou On 
tho contrary I lecall with love and gratitude tbo 
our life, especially ^the first half 
wf *hi3 penod, when you. with »».« i 

devotion of your nature an (T i j 
ally boro that .Jl ? ’ firmly and energetic- 

dSv Y«,rV «>«sidered to be your 

a g'ven great motherly love 

cannot think the. I em t butl 1""'"!'^ ' 

that I have chanced nnl fn.- ’ I know 

P-Ple*, sake, 

Nmlhei can I blame vou thar^n ^ a 

me, but thank and lovinrylv r ^ follow 

cent.,™, to remember jo'u lor irl.ltyZ 
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GiEKWAR OS SATIOVALISM 

to „> .aa.e^i from the Arj.» Irrollmr^ 
Bomba), II H Iho Gaekwor of B.rodi «ail 

You all know tlmt “Unity is otwgtl* «nd 
omly can onl) be a ln"»a wl.en there .. 1^ an'l 
.ympthy belnoen the in.tnhe™ of a a~.et) 

Thene«pomt,show.ath,tlot. to be er«tel 

and If created how la it to 1« morata.ntd I 
cooeidcr there i« no .o).l road to achieve that 
I thmh there .. i.otmne that ^">8* I"’?'” Sf 

more readily than bieaUig Lreal on ‘ho 

table Itm ii.y belief, and ..he, I oy"!” 
with yon. It IS not for prai.o or .ologimn hut hi 
nolle our dillercnl races logelt er I roiisi lei the 
-realeet ideal for n. 1. to form a 
To attain thia ideal, aentiu ents kIiouW h« 
lunUrr and tl at can b. 
intBPCouree No conmunit) can look forwaio 
tosTtoMial progre-ss without -‘h tot.;«.- 
end aimiUrit, of aentlmerU '' ‘'l'”'' 
there may be some progress, but n.at 

<inDOt l«t It 'vouH be preaumpumus for 
me to repeat the noble sentiuents oxpte»d.*-«i 
by N?r.‘an I to,, only aiy that 
with him so far as sentinients and i loiN r re « 
earned But I beg to dill.r from li m «i o,» 
point and it is his reference o me in a mannw 
Such I do not deserve 1 have '“S 

those eentioienta a, d ideals, hot ‘hey "”>''““ 
foi myself I take them in my own wa) so lar 
..It L ,o my power and I hope this ideal and 
goal will also guide mi countrj men 

TUE Ivn-UEXCE or TUB CONGRESS 
In connect, m with ‘f'”, m’ 

Madras Esecoti.e C™"“' ^. 11 1,„„ 
nounced lecentl), it ii t «*,n»re 33 

manj members of the Inhm ^ 

hav.'he.,, hilected h, ‘h- O'’""'""'"' “ 

gnisliwl ofhoe. under the Crown Mr S P ■ 

th.ii.at Indian men her of ‘h" Ooiemor Ge".r. • 
Haociiliv. Conned, Mr M B Gh’nb.h lhe 

membir of the Bo.nbsy " 

Mr V Krishiiaswami fyer, who I, J 
transl.tol from Ih. High Court D'"‘h to 
Eiecutivo Council in Msd^s, ire T.abi, 

men Mr K T I.lang, Mr "JL’ i 

and Sir Narayan Chan ...rkar, 

}J:r, Sl“ 0 sSk.™ Nair and Mr P B 


Sundara Aiynr, Judges of the Madras High 
Court. SirGooroo Dass Banerjee, Babu baroda 
Chnran Mitni, and Mr Syed Sharafuddin, Judges 
of the Calcutta High Court , Sir Pratul Chandra 
Chitterjee, Judge of the Punjab Chi^ef Court. Sir 
Bepio Krishna Bose an! Rai Bahadur Pandit 
Sun lar Lil, Juduwl Comniissioners of the Central 
Provinces and Oudh, respectively, Mr P 8 
Sivaswami Iyer, Advo-atii Geneial, Madras, and 
Mr B C Mittei, btaiidirg Counsel, Bengal, nil 

wereorRieCongrDM,raen It is equally lute, asting 

to notice that just as lead.rg members of 
the Congress have passed into Government 
service so have retired Government othcials 
loiocd ’the Congres. finely Mr A O Hnino 
was Secretary to the Government of India in 
the AgnculturAl Department , Sir Wiilmm 
Wedderburr. was J udgeof the High Court and Chief 
Secretary to Government in Bombay , Sir Henry 
Cotton w>s Chief Commiesiontr of AfXtim , Mr 
J p OoodndgewasDistnct andSewiona Judge m 
the Central Provinces Sir Bomesh Chandra 
Mitter was Acting Chief Juaitue of the Calcutta 
High Coiiit Bn Bahadur V M Bhide was a 
Subordinate Julge in Bombay, Mr Romesh 
Chniidru Dutt whs Commissioner of a Division 
in Bengal Ibvja MiUioLd wns a Subordinate 
Judge in ibe United Provinees , Dewan Baha 
dur M Adinarayina lyah was Deputy Com- 
missi iier of Revenue Settlement in Madras; 
Bio Bahadur AVaman Madhaw Kolhatkar was 
an Acting Dutnet and Seraioua Judge m the 
Central Pioviiices Olhoiala of Indian States 
too Have freely joined the Congrees Bajah Sic T 
Midhnva Rao waa Dewan of Baroda, Indore and 
Travancore Sir K Seshadn Aijar, Dewan 
of Mysore, had consented to preside over a Session 
of the Congress when suddenly his life was cut 
shoit Dewan Bahadur B Ragoonath Bao was 
Dewan of Indore Dewan Bahadur K Kns-hna 
avvaini Rn> was Dewan of Travancore. Mr 
Dtdabhti Naoroji was Dewan of Bitoda, Dewan 
Daliadur Amhal il Sakerlal Desai was Chief J ustico 
of Baroila , Rao Bahadur C V Vaicja was 
Chief Juslire of Gwalior, Mr ALbas Tjabji is a 
Jttlge of the Baroda High court Amoi g torn 
tonal raagintee, the late Mai-arajah of Diirblnnga, 
theM.harrtjss if Nattore and CosHimbaziar, the 
late Maharajah Bahadur Sii Jotendra Mohan 
Tagore and Bajah Peary Mohan Mukerji weie 
or aresuppoiters of the Congiesi — Leadtf 
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LOKD CREWE OV INDIA 

Tlie Earl of Oiewe, Secretary of State for lo/lia, 
preMiled over tbe annual lunch of the North Staf* 
fordsliire Liberal Fedeiation, held tn mail 
week Responding to the toast of “His Majesty’s 
Ministere," proposed by Sii Arthui Nitholson, 
Chairman of the Federation, he referied to bis 
olbce and the outlook, in India It was, he said, 
DO light task to succeed a man like bis fiiend Lord 
Morley in any post, and particularly in that* post, 
which he had filled with so much distinction 
It was a real piece of good fortune for India, at a 
tune when reforms in the Indian Govei nment wero 
expected and Yieie, indeed by common consent 
necessary, that a man should baie been found to 
carry them out of so wide an outlook aid of 
such rare intellectual calibieaa was Loid Morley 
He himself had been far too short n time in his 
present olfice to attempt to dogm'iti^e abon* 
Indifti but he thouglit he might rentuie to eay 
that tbe general outlook there was a hopeful one 
In the last few yeais they had heard ouch 
o! what was described by the word “unrest ' 
There had been, no doubt, a ceiUin general fer 
ment o! opinion, and there had been what wo 
must be careful to regard as an enciiely separate 
thing — certain deplorable outbreaks of noleuce 
But It was to be hoped that the reforms which 
were instituted at the time of the Ute Indian 
administration weie going to be given a f-iir 
chance, and, indeed, it was most desiinble that 
they should, for almost woiso in a period of 
what WAS desctibed *is “ unrest” than the 
agitations themselves were the effects 
upon the general life of the country All the 
probUtua which it was the duty oC a. Gown 
racnt tucuitKidi-r — problems of how to deal with 
scarcity, of how to fieht disease, of how to bring 
about a greater diffusion ul elementary e liication, 
to mention but a few,— all those weie liable to 
be pushed aside when the mind and energy of 
tho Government were taken up with considnra 
tiens of public safel) But lie tiustel that a 
period of greater repose waa befoie them, an I he 
looked forward, for one thing, to the approaching 
visit of the King an 1 Queen to India, a propo«:U 
which he was gi;nii to understand, wasexciting 
the greatest enthusiasm among nil creels aai 
clo-ssea there — to do much to en^ura that time of 
tmntiuilhlj which was so nealful for the future 
advance of tho great Empire 


fhocbess op boddui''M 1'« iue west. 

It IS said that Buddhism has been making 
great siiides in Euiope of late The memoer' 
fchip of the Buddhist Society of Great Bntaiu 
and IteUna is wow counted by hundteds, and 
branches have been cstabliebed in Liverpool and 
Eliul urgh Great piogress has also been mad# 
by the German Buddhist Society Buddhist 
propagandists have been especially active in 
Hmigiry For the first time in Europe, we ar# 
told, an attempt baa been made in Hungary t# 
get Buddliism olfacially recognised oy the State, 
so that it could be taught in schools Tbe plan 
uas not successful owing to the opposition of 
the Roman Catholics In Switzerland and Italy 
too tho nuinbv! of adherents of Buddhism iS 
growing steadily, and new Buddhistic colonies, 
itia announced, will shortly be formed m thos# 
couotnea — leader 

TBE T{Ult.8VAAD IVDIAES 
Under the auspices of the Indian South African 
League, a public meeting iias held at th# 
Y M, C. A Auditoiium, iladras, on Febriiaiy 
lOth, to hear the lecture of Mi Jolin H> 
Cordea of Indian Opinion, a paper published lU 
South Africa Mr G A Natesan, one ef 
the Secietaiies of the League, in introducing Mr 
Cordes to tbe mee'jng, observed that Mr Corde# 
was one of the aery few Englishmen m South 
Africa who have been identifying themselves with 
the cause of Indians there 

Mr Cordea, m tbe course of Ins lecture, 
referied biiefly to the cawaes that M to the 
present situation in the Tiaimvaal and gave # 
pouitel account of the trials and difhculties to 
wluch the Irdiaiia in South Africa have beeri 
eiibjected Mr Coide« made an eloquent appeal 
to the Irdians of the better classes, not coolies, to 
go to South Afuca ard join them in tho struggle 
W'shw V\wni *tn wan Vue hiU'lo which they 
lin.l been fighting so well an I so heroically and 
at such a tremennotis h^K sacrifice 
AUVISORT liOABUs 

Mr BiiUci, in leply to Uao Baludiir R N 
Mudbolkar’a question m tho Viceregal Council 
re foimation of A.IviMiry Boaida to adiiao Local 
Goaeuimenta m rtgai 1 to tlmir.troluclion of new, 
or development of existn g industnea, said ~ 

The appointment of Advisory Boaids haa bteO 
^tnmende,! in four Pi-oiincea— Madras, tfao 
Gm^ Provintea, Eastern Bwgal and Assam, and 
the Ccntial Provinces— and the lecommendation 
ho* Lwn awepu-d by the Local Goveinmenta con- 
wned Tho matter is pnmanly one for Local 
UovernmeiiU who are interesting themselves m it, 



Oiarj of the Monlli, February. 1911. 

J»QU4ry Ihe l>roTiiiciiil Councal ot Pi ctotia dis- 
cussed a moUon recomineudiog toe Union Psxhunei^ 
in pursusnco o( Ibo South Afuca Act. to enact lc8«sl* 
tioa proenUug all further iiuniisration ot Asiatics miUup 

^'^Tho"'°teQiber« mostly raroured RcsohiUon. but 
Gcuer4 Schalkburgec suggested its withdrawal, « ^“6 
etabArrassiag to Gorcrnmciit, wuo «ere dealing xvilh th 

'”T^e''motioo.howe'Lr.waa picsscd to a division, and 

carried by lb rotes to 15 

January _*b. lha Appellate Court 1^ 
decision of the Transvaal lufciior Courts. 
the laUer declined to issue a i-cgistration certifivate to 
Indian named ChoUbhai, on attaining the age of suteen. 
and confirmed the order fnr hie dcporlaUon 

Sir J Ik de\ libera. Chief Justice held that the liberty 
of the subject was morn impoitant Ihan the 
of undesirable immigration and ordered iho issue ol a 
certificate. 

January il The London Committee of 
Muslim I^cuo has addressed Loid Liewt 
Slab) for India, ou Uio subject ot the 
tuniUes for military service of ^ P jodian 

owing to limiUUont in lha proroolion open to lodian 
Ofiicers, however lutvitorious thevmay be 

U E. The Yioeroy sranted interviews this afl^oon 

lo U.r5.. >■ " 

lladan Mohan Malaviya at Ooreromont I ousc 

January 28 Reuter «‘«t toe 

Osman Minuter, in a iMCch in *7* 

celebration ol the Kauet'^ Birthday f“ 

the assurance of Germany s peciae Lra^ful 

of latter-day doubts Germany strongly 

development of industry and tTl"*. 

ter howd that toe Kaisers etlorte in the ditocUoo or 
peace would be crowned vnth success 

J.au.r,.«l Tb.Cro«nPrmc. }""'*■ “•‘'”‘■“,1” 
UuB evening Sir John llewett and SUO were at Ihe 
Lucknow station, also Mr A. L. Saundm^ lha Staff and 
ot Lucknow The Prince, accompained by the SUff and 
Mr Douglas Straight, Deputy «"M«®t»r-Geocrat ^ 
Polaa, and Mr Ross, of the L P Police, left 
tion by motor for Government Mouse A 
ol European and Indian residents lined the stxecU and 
cheered The arrival was stnclly private 

Janunry JO Tho Uial ul \ inayak Daraodar S»vmU« 
on charges of abetment of the murder of Mr A il a 
Jackson, Collector of Nasik. and of 
others to murder the same ofticial. was ^nilud^ 
afternoon, m the Bombay U.gh Court The Judgme^ 

of Iba Siiecial Inbunal was 
Sir Bawl Scott, Chief Justice, his leiwned 
lIonbtebirNarjan G Cbandavarkar and thellonlle 
Mr J J Heaton concurring 

Tho Court found tho accused guiUr of abetment ol 
murder and senUnced him to trasportation for lite 
The India office has concluded a contract wito toe 
Marconi Company for the irectioo of 
in Calcutta, Cklhi Allahabad and Simla. Pr''"***’’ ^ 
mihUry and other Government purposes It »» 
that the work will bo completed m time foi tie Dorbar. 
The total LOkl will be £50 tlOO 


BOOKS RECEIVED. ' 

Tuis UvnEhSAL Tlst Book of Rtsiioiov avu 
Motuu By Aniiitt Boaaut Couiitil of the 
Theoaiph.til bocietj, AiIthi, Midnf’ 

UtoPO VtuXTESrAMlsu By I* Mauolnu Lai 
Zutelu.itA Bun BliJJshiD • 

HowToBt. Blcu AND Youno By Jabez T 

SuniJerlioJ Auieiitin Unitiriaii A-Mtintion 
Tok Daws of Bkitisu Histouy By Vll'tf 

Coikim Grm^eG 11 it lup uul CompHiij 

PzASks Ol Evolution and Ukuldixy By Hi 
Bui) Hart llBbiaiiiLtd, London 
A Manual OF Occultism Bybtphan.l Willmm 
Rider ni d Son, Lt 1 , I/jodon 
Ltoar FKOii tub Ancient Last By Ad I'.f 
Uriasmtnn lloodcr ond Stoughton, Loiuion 
TuL Lift OF Fbiedricu JTiliscue By D.*i i*-! 
Halve) With J»i liitiodiiLtioii, by i M 
Kettle, M P T Fisher Unwin, Lon Ion 
Ueoildino the CiiESCEM Bv E* G Afl il > 
Geo Bell nod bon* 

Faded Leaves Bv llibsn biuliid buhiiwiMn 
J M Bvxlri md Co , Ljr.Jon 
Votes oh Sandal By Rio Sthib M Riim H>u, 
ConMjrvatoi ot Foieste, Xiavincore Sui'di 
Govt Pimiing Indii, Calcutta 
Twelve Ml-h of Be-ngal. By P B Bi kH y 
Birt b k J^bui ind Co, CilcutU 
A Course of Practical Puysics By J5 P 
UnirisOD LjnginaiiR Green tind Co , London 
JosEPu AND Arnold Toynbel By GsrtiuJa 
To)nhee H J Gbieher, London 
Unrest AND Educatioh IH India By l)i NVillnw 
Miller, o D , LL D , c 1 B Willum BlickvvLOii 
ind Sons, Loudon 

Mysore I’ATKioTiaa (Serus ivo I ) A ilepiitit 
fioui the India i Patriot Printnl by Mc-ars 
P U Ramt Atyai and Co 

India in Indian and Foreign Periodicals. 

British Deuocracy am* Indian government Bv 
L ord Moriey ( ‘ Tbo Nineteenth Century and After,” 
kebruary I'tll ) 

Tub Uplift op the Pvriaii By bamt Nihal Singh. 

C* East and West,* Fcbmary 1911) 

Ths Nbw School of Indian Painting By Dr. A. 

K.Coomarasanmy The Ceylon National Review, 

January 1911 ) 

Ah Episode in Early Indo-Briii&h UisroRv By 
Prof JoRindranath Sainadar F R U S Tlie 
Muslim Review," Febmarv 1011 ) 

Thb Blduhism op the Bdduua vnd Mouebmst 
B unDitlSU Bv Madame Alexandra David ( ' Tho 
Buldhist Review," January, February, aid March 

A GasvT Occasion and An Atieag By S M Kliud i 
Bakah (‘Tio MoJirn Review," Februar) 101> ) 
Mho Arb Hindcs am> Wno Are Not (“Dawn 
Magazine," Febniatv P>11 ) 



DIARY OF THE MONTH— (con W) 


January 31 Dr Morns TraNers, Director of the 
Indian Institute of Science, lield a bnihsub reception to 
uight, to meet the members of Uia Court of Visitors and 
Council of the Indian lustituto of Science, obokaso 
amred to be ptcsei t this aiternoon, at tbe ceremo >y of 
the corner stone laying of tlie library building of that 
Institute Tbe guests included 11 U the Maharajah of 
Mysore the Maharajah of Cossimbazsar, the lionble 
Colonel Daly tie Uonblo Surgeon ocneral P H Ben* 
son, the Hon ble Mr J N Atkinson, Sir D J Tata, 
Cencrals Uamsay and Cool son and about 200 oUier 
oQlcials 

February I The Calcutta Corporation to day conflriu 
cd a grant of Ks 25 000 for a casl ct tor an Addresa 
to bo presented to tbe King Ifuiperor next cold 
weather 

February d Mr Joseph Cbaniberlain toch the oath 
in Parliament this afternoon lie was assisted to the 
Treasury Bench by Mr Austen Chamberlaiu and Ur 
Arthur Ijcc. 

Mr Ramsay Macdonald baa accepted the Cliainnaa 
ship q 1 tbe I sbour l^arty in tbe lluuae o1 Conituons in 
MOW of the illness of Mr Barnes 
lobruaryS Sir Thomas Oibson Caimicliarl Bart 
K C, U, u Goicrnor of tictoria haa been appointod 
Oovernorof Madras 

I'obruary-I Tho Uchar Industrial Lthibition opened 
to da), in tho presence of a large gathering V public 
coterUfniacut was aftenvards giten in Kooour of Mr 
Ml Imam 

Tho Crown IVinco of Otnnany was inrcsled uiUi the 
Degree at Doctor at 1 av>« at Uie CalcutU Unitcraity 
to day, >n Uo presence of so luimouse gattering lo 
eluding all Uio loaders of tho icl olastio comwumly id 
Calcutta. 

The marnagu ceremony of llio TiLka bolicb of Kapur 
tbala with Uibi Soliiba Brinjia Jtatiin, of Jubot 
daughter of Kanwar Jambh r Chand a ocar retalice of 
tho Rai a of Tubal, was Celebrated with great raagni 
fircuce lo^ay licfars a biiMiatit atscmblagp, la tbe court- 
yard of JalaokI an in Kaj urlliala city 

February >. II U tho tga Khan arnred at Lucknow 
to-day and was giren an enthusiastic rvoeplioo by Uie 
loaders of tho Mai omedan coioinumty and tbousands of 

February 0 Tlicir Majesties went in procession Irom 
Q ictun^haoi Pslaco to tl e Mouses of Pari soKut, follow- 
ing tho usual route wbicb wss lined by rast U rooga of 
obwroig »p«VaVt>T» 

Rofornagto Indio, Hit Msjosty said — -**11 is tpy lO 
tcntion, when tbo solemoitr of my Coronstion ka< been 
celebrated, lo r*-Tisit toy Indian Dominions and there 
hold an ossomblsgo in order to moke known id persoo 
to my subjects toy sucecasioD to the Impmol Crown of 


SV^dlVlM i’lUJs 

n esa Fills are au excellent nmedy for myigoratipg 
Uiesiateis Me rr<s>D mood Uieir u«e to sjUi persons 
who dcsiiw to strengthen tbs errsous STStom, to nfmb 
Uie memory and to guard against cirrous detiility 
rhey impart luhtre and ms ne*s to pole fooea. A Hrfte 
UiU wUl prove tinir eSescy l*a I A 'icttle 40 Pjh*. 

i Cj, ChtmiiU, kall^adtn 


February 7 A Banquet was given by the Rajah 
of 'lahmudabad at Lucknow, to honour of the Aga 
Kban, id tbe Kaiserbagb Baradari, to which, besides ali 
tbe elite of the Capital of Oudb, tbe leading Sunni and 
bhia Ulemas were vnMled, After an earnest and 
eloquent speech, the Rajah of Mahmudabad announced 
his own, and the Rajah of Jehangirabad s donations 
of Ba 1 lakh each towards the Muslim U»ivcrsity 
Fund 

Februai) 6 InthaHouse of Assembly, South Africa, 
Mr Itertzog, Union Minister of Justice, replying to a 
motion urging that Judges be instructed to inflict the 
extreme penalty in tbe csss of natives being convicted 
of cnimaal or attempted criminal assault, said the 
Goreromeut did not intend so to instruct their Judges 
The reports of assaults on the Hand were oxaggoratod 
tebiuory J In tbe House of Commons, to-day, Mr 
Crofloskedif the Goicrnment had considered tbo situa- 
liOD onsiug out of tho Umtali reprieie Mr AsquiUi 
refeiTod the Hon ble Member to Mr Harcourts stale' 
ment vcslerdav sud added that tho Government had tbo 
(uUcst vh juigYutiiV ani AiscreirttTi of th* 

ILghC mm wioiu (I<ord Oladstone) 

February 10 A paragraph in the /mirs draws stUu- 
tion to thediFicuI^ inro»rd to tlienomioation of Indian* 
to Uie I xecuu'c Couiicil* owing to tbo small ouubcr 
availsbh, uotwitbstaiidiiig the fact Uiat tlie provision 
reqwinog fro i> Europoso Members of the Bombay and 
MMras Gosernpicnls at least twelve years* service in 
lodia dece not apply to Indiani 

Die diincuUy ■» the case of tho Domination of eminent 
Judges bat been Uie subject of corrospondenoe ^tween 
Caleutta and WhiUhofl, and it is understood that the 
Secretary of Stalo has authonsod aii amendment, where- 
by under certain ixstriclions, tl« peoaionaUlo inborosU 
of Judges of the High Courts bicoming Members of 
uoveroment will be fully secured 


Taiiiulbari Standard Teas, 

Awarded Modsls and Diplomat of Honour from tho 
Colonial Slid Indian Exhibition of Kjai, Ixindon 

■rbe InUrnaliooal Exliib Uon of 1« 13, Chicago U B 
Aroenc*,*‘for very good quality of the leaf sod {nfution " 
»ad Dbsbre Exhibition 1210 

It IS oow the Hot bavwicxtft vwUx Tow AtiwV.t.j 
P ubhe. 

PrlccB iVloderatc. 

For ruUda and wholesale rotea, cost of presentation 
chests to friends and reUUons Inlood and abroad and 
oUtcr particulars apply to — 

TAMULBAEI STAHDIED TEA OFFICE, 

2 S, UorruQH Bead, CaUutta, 

0*T 

Manager, Timulfaati Tc* Estate, 
l-ohoaj, p. o, Assam 





INDIANS, 


DEPBUi) YOUfi COUN'TIIY!! o 

Defend yourselves and your country front the invasion of g 

trashy low-quality foreign Materials g 


Support the Industry of your Countrymen by purchasing 
only 




PUBE Wool matepials 
Made in India by Indians for Indian use. 


8 flannels enormous variety of colour 

I and pattern from Rs 2-4. to 3-1 2 Per yard 64 wide 

i SERGES. TWEEDS, PUTTIES SOCKS. 
S KANTOPES. COWIFORTERS, 

I BANIANF. BLfNKETS Etc 


Writ© for Prices and Patterns to — 


The Gawnpore Woollen Mills Co., Ltd., 

Box No 42, CA WNPORB. 


1? 



ABSOLUTELY THE PUREST 


DPUY OF THF MOMH— (co/it*0 

February 11 A meeting of the principal reudeuta of 
ilultiii 'V4« held to day in tlus Lov.o Hall uuder th« pto- 
bidency o( Mr Maynard ICS, Comonasio&er of 
the Division, to consider intans for promoting better 
feeling botneon llinduii and Maliomedaos It was 
redohed that an Association, called the tnjuinan i Itbad, 
or Pntt Sabha, bo established, to promote union between 
the two ( ommuiiities the nieUiods adopted being Uio 
Ilian nr iting of fncudly inretings and pai ties, inUimin^ 
nig incjcliollurs tcstnals icalmg oath others hteia 
tuco and settling each othei: a disputes bv uiutua) couipco- 
niue andarhitraUoD 

Mr Maynaid liaa been elected Pation, the Deputy 
ComniBsioncr, Vice Patron and the lion bio linn Chand, 
Prckidci t, Mth a Mnboinedan and a ilmdu pleader as 
bociHaiics, u{ the Assonatiuii 

In conoiction with tlio Mesican rising Mr llaiiulLon, 
thu aiiator, litui L^ucuUd at bew \oil< Uie Ilri>t aeroplane 
ri ronnaiHxancc during liostilit Ho croksid Die border 
andiinlid tho dcfoiue at laiirez lie then returnod 
nod joined the bu~dor patrol 
i chrnary Id The wedding of Mr Henry Coinya 
''W'i.'-R.V, V C S. , sA bts ivNR.-s VtsiSiasaA, sA 
Scotland and Mixa DatiU Roy, fouith daughter of Dr 1 ', 
Uos, toub place last eventsi, at the residcace of the 
brides fatter Tbo marriage wa« colaluatui undci a 
shaniiana oicotcd in the compound in the prooence of* 
number of f, (cats After Pundit Shiranatb Sbaatn had 
read the Ilrahmo Scrvii o and ; rououoced bktamge ou tbe 
partus tbo piesciiUtioQ of tbe bride by ber father and 
aecrptaiico hy the bndrgrooio followed and UiO mamago 
register was then duly kigned 

1 kbruary 19 The following ipcoial cabti gram, dated 
Loudon tho Idth iiutant, apneara in to«day a /n«f«<i» 
DaiftfArtra —Mr iioorge 1 ox I'ltt aailed for Indie 
111 lie Uoii,;>ri> on 1 riday on a miSkton in favour of 
tho iiilruduction of moral tJui alioo in In Sian arhoola 

Tbe Crown Prince paid » mmI to Mr Apcarareaidroid 
to-day and inkpectod uia eilcakire htablca end cacio|i 
trophies 

A Ooiveikily crisia haaaiiscu onioglo the RuMiai) 
Ouxi unit it prohititinff atnJentr froui tatiug partiw 
{KiUtaal K^iUtioiia, and haa culnunatod lo atriLee of 

An extraordinary kcene waa nilneski-d to day wl «n Ui^ 
PoluH' atltndtsl tlio Itetni-e ro-'m*- Tho atuJenU aanj! 

aoiiga and pouieJ lualo-lornuai htn iraUon tboeomdora 
nnd 1 sX) were arreatctl He (runt 1e exteoda to otbrf 
cities and indndes sTornm st idtnla 

1 libmarv )t Tlis foltonirh Preaa rcotnuii^uk ja 
i-isncH III the I, IS gn IX pirtrin t Mo ai» infsrmed 
tint, nniDi. ts ti o si < rt' <^«s if I la stay lo loda 111* 
Msjests t I- Isiiig irartts Uist li» «i I ii t tx* able trf 
acrept iiiiiUtioi* ti y/erf iii fniKtiona aiirh aa tl/ 
lacing I f fo irdatnn »t i es of | ubbe budJnifc* <>iriiij( 

of liotpit il «tc" 

K i S H 1-S \ L it-E H D T, 


roxT-s. I'VMS NM) UINTfU 
Pcrpvenf 7 j»rU* ii to >1 iiKhra. PiioelUtl^ 
to Us rU-' '^ai ibapo.tirro *rora - 

G. RAKSHIT & CO. 

BENAUES 


TOILET SOAPS 

THE ORIENTAL 

MaHufiictured ujuier the direction of Mr. 
t Cl» vUtAhorty, H A, iliploiyinei\ Chemist of 
thtf l'niteieit> of I’lris (with iMeiuli, Gennnn 
s\w Enf^hsU ractory es\ierieuce) 

Dr 'schulteo (\ii Chemist) writes 

‘ i lie bo »j* m of llie jiure'it ijmilit) 

Dr l.nki*. M I) , writes Eicelleiit Soaps ” 

Dr s ()(. pVince) writes:— 

“ J iJei lure them to In* iimsterjiK ct « ” 

Mnliinji of Iv'i^lunir wrile-« — ‘‘sonjia are 
well imde” 

Rnji Aimivin[,li wnl«*«.— “ A* is Luio- 

pean " 

Oriental Soap 

Factory, 

Goabaijaii, Calcutta. 

Toleoramo ^ KOWia roVE" 



Dnny of tiik .month— r<»n^O* 

}J> UecrnMrt, m opening the Satarkar Ciise before 
Tlia Hague riihunal, paid % tribute to the tv>o great 
Powers who weio setting the iroiJd an ctamplein 
moderation 

There were, be gaid,t''o counter-currents, which could 
bo obserredin.tho world, the constant increasam arma- 
ments and the grow Ui of the work of peace, Thelofty 
ideal of a world pe.are »ns, pcrhapi, still distant, bat 
erery act proiiiotiiig inlcrn-tlion'il harmony sliowed Uio 
way vio were bunging, o le stone more to the cdihco of 
peace and concord 

February 15 Lord I.amiogton presided to-day at the 
annual dinner of the Mabom^an and tngln Oriental 
Association Sir J. L^Toucllo alluded tn the progress 
of the Aligarh College. Hr Abu AIi saul their groaUst 
ambition wag that their petibon to found a t ui\ersity 
should bo granted when Iho King rimUd India The 
Persian Minister, Sir Charles lyall Mr Harold Cox 
and Mr Amir All also spoke. 

The opening mietiOg of the Industrial Confereoco was 
held to day IQ Uie UniToisity Uall I shore The Lieiite 
nant-GoTcruor presided 

February 16 The educational Confeienca at Allaha 
bad closed to-day. It has been most successful through 
out and much good I9 likely to reaull from the doUber 
ations 

February 17 Possia has romniunicatcd to BnljaB. 
Franco and Japan ber lotcntiou to make a dcinooatra 
tion on the Chinoso fVenUer 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL 

Ibt world-lamous Kamlnia Oil, (Rag) 

THIS Oil IS o«w used 
by alt ptoiniuent noinen 
jti Indie and is highly 
recommended by Ihout as 
It i« composed of excellent 
medical drug, le delightful 
to use, and la the rcry 
essence of relineinent. U 
le not greasy, it cao be 
applied immediately 
before going out for a 
drire or for a wall.. Tor 
beautify tng aod ipcrcasing 
the growth of hair, to 
prerent ita falling off, tn 
restoio its natioDsi colour 
nothing et^uals Kaioima 
Oil 

It cures baldiicsff, neriousncss, dizaiiicss, ueakpcss of 
ineinory, hesdscJio and Minilar diseases lu all i-kiii 
diseasis its (.llccts aro nisr\e11ous 

Kamiuia Oil has the most dchoaln fiagrancs nbieh 
pngers fsint but ui a way to bo phasing to the dainty 
It IS Bold of bv all resjiectablr drvig„ut4 
bee that you get the Genuine and not tbe imitatiOD 
Price —He. 1 Ter Bottle. V’. P. P, \* 4 extra 
Re. J-t<) for 3 Bottles V. P. P. Aa. 7 extra 
Sole Agents — Anglo-fiidiao Drug sod Chemical Co, 
Chemists A Druggists, Msiket, IlombsT 


Result of gfoat reseat'ch made m 
Medical Science, by Or. Paris, of Brazil 
South America, for two decades, is — 

DR PAUiS' NEUVB AND TJbSUJS RES- 
lORAXIV'E LINLMBNT FOR THE 
UESTOIIATION OF VITAL 
TOWKU. 

For. E«eej.al Usb Dnlt 
i’liLO pci buttle, Re 1 Fut cuiuplete miu i 
bottles, khIiicciI itit°, U^. 2 only. 

Vitality lost through secret vices and 
yout/ifulerrors, venerea! causes, old age, 
and long residence in tropical climates 
IS restored permanently while youthful 
vigour IS imparted to the wasted cons- 
titution by this wonderful speciRc. 

Di Josfplit V'tfal t/iArlr —Up to recently nerrous 
functional 'cnd paralvtic impotency were treated by 
hydkopathiQ andelectrotberapeutio means, wiUi bowerer, 
uoccrUiD results Tbo discovery and introduction of 
/>r Jottplts Vital Lhxtr the iiiarrolloas remedy for 
eexual iiopoteiicy, \Yhatever the origin, has effected 
radical change in the treatment bf these diseasea. 
The tbcmpeutie action of this great Elixir in such cases 
IS illustrated id a series of reports of which those of 
Professors I* U Ooll, F Partbenmeycr, S. Sebopeo- 
bauer. Dr li Hall claim special attention These 
coiuuuDicat’ocs cooclusirely proretbat Joseph's Vital 
Ulixir IS a most useful aphrodisiao the use of which 
whilst devoid of injurious elTccts isproduotno of tbs 
best results, even in neursstheiiio impotency where 
bydropothio and slcctro-thcrspeutio methods of treat- 
ment hare been knowu to tail. It imparts fresh 
energy and ritohly to the whole system and qumkly 
repairs waste in brain aod serve tissue, it la lre« tnm 
aliiotosi<.it(ing and delirious drugs and can bo adminis- 
tered with safety to the iveaLest individual 
Uia a sore and effective remedy for Diabetes, Paraly- 
sis, Epileptic attacks and all tbe Nervous diseases 
Prices For vitality lost through veiieical causes, 
alcoboUsm, etc , Its 3 per bottle 
• For vitality, lost through youthful errors and secret 
vice«. Its i per bottle 

hurivinpIctecure^buttlcBlrediiccd rate) B-i 7—8—0, 
bpecially skilled medical adiiie shali be given free 
for alt lucarable, nervous and aeiusl LUinpJaintB 

Or. Jacob, 

Macdonald & Co., 

Specially Skilled Amtonii-.ts and 

Piiysiolo^ists, 

98, Vnrula iMuthinppaii Ktiect, 

CvoigHowii, Madras 




Dim' or THE (couffij 

February IS. Lord Miuto was entertained last 
oveniug at a brilliaiit dinner at the Ritz Hotel, held to 
testily to the success of Lis \ iccrojalts Tito guests 
included the Dukes of Rlcbmond, Portland and ItuUand, 
the Earl of Crewe, Lords Lamiogton and EtraUicona, 
Sir Francis Younghusband, and H H the Maiiarajab 
oECooch. Behar 

Tiie Goiorument of India hero sanctioned a aim of 
lU 15d& month, for Uie iiur^ose of iro»nS 

me nbera of tboex Royal family of Oudh with achoiarships 
to ud them in the prosecution of tlieir studies The 
Oudh ex Royal Family Association has forwarded a 
Resolution to the Viceroy espresmng its gratitude. 

At the Island, Madras, au enthusiastic crowd coilectodia 
the early hours of the mornmg lining the roaiUiauud 
tho enclosure lu dense m issea, while a consideiabte por 
tioa were inside thotBclosure Lscry place of TauUge 
fcoiD which It Slew of the flight could be obtained was 
crowded with ispectateTs, long before tho hour for Uie 
flight arrived 

The flights began rather later tlian y esterday and 
about 10 minutes to aercu M Tjik seating iiiinsilf oa 
the loachino which was then started odd let (roe 

Tiio machine rose easily and gracefully and tskii g wide 
ciroleaandoorcnng a good deal of space rose to almgbt 
of i,100 feet 

February 19. The following noticio ap]>eare tn tlie 
Calouttis papers over the signature of Princo Ifeniy of 
Ucusa, Imperial Cousul < eneral (or tiermany — 

^ 1 Lave Win commanded by ilis Impenal the Oeinaa 
Cpwn Pnnoetoospmson bis behsAt Ute very smerra 
gratitudetae fecU (or the inegniflccat reception «ccord«4 
ttr him in Calcutta, and also for tl e great courtesy 
ostORdod by atllocal eutLontics to Uio member* of Lie 
personal Staff ” 


DURl OF TUE JIOKTU— (cojiW) 

FebmaiyiO At tbo i-cjuest of Uie leadipg men of 
Uordoi, a deputation tonsi&ling of Professor Wodea- 
houee Itai{ba1 ffaraiii Gurtu and kuiiisr Choitaoya 
Dess from llenares Central Hindu Colhge visited tins 
place A largely attended public meeting was held in 
tbo Durbar tent under the piesidenoy of Mr E S Tabor, 
Sessions judge bpeeches uere delivered by Professor 
Modehouse, Katqbsl Nniun Ourtu, lUja Duigsprosad 
aod a few local men Great enthusiasm was displayed 
and about ten thousand npeesucre subsciibed on the 
spot, Uifl folloniDg being among Uio donors —Pandit 
Jwalaprasad Sankhasbar, District Magistrate Rs l,000i 
Raja of katihar R*.2o00, Mr Tabor 1,(100 Several 
Mabomedan gcnttimcn also aubsenbed Alaigoaumis 
aUllexpe ted 


SCIENCE r/iAsf's OPERATION 

THU PIIJ2 DESlUOlUU. 

Uy taking Hie modieina internally accoiding to direo 
tion*. Plica of ail deiit.ription (internal or csteroal) will 
be radically cured and would drop down with the inoUoua 
uiUiout causing any pain or s iffcnng This is a nice 
^reparation It is a roaneJ lo modem tnodicine. Price 
Its 4 per Phial 

WIUTL A Co., C(i, TLoUj gunge, Calcutta. 


K 0 MITTEE'S WABETBIHE. 

Ah laiAi.kthi.K Cbjik toR DiABsrsR 


For Qonorrhea anii Gleet Cureline (Begd) 

U perfect speciSs m all lasca of Gleet, Gonorrhea, 
and similar urinary ailmecta, aod taken according to 
InaUuctians affect# a complete and lasting cure iu one 
week Price pir bottle, Its I 8 Ct 
THE GREAT NERVE REMEDY fkof rAUca 
ELECTRO.TONIC PEARLS 
Curo Ncrroui Diaease«, Itcstorn I.o»t ViUktv, lie 
proT# DigosUon. Invi^orato the SjkUn) 

Constitute sustaining and life-giiing clement of 
special value to Profcasional aod l./]Urary mca Tutori, 
Students, I>swy*rs, Clerks, UuuocMmro, and all engag 
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BENARES City 

iiM, 19** 


THE UNIVERSITY OF INDIA , 

Now Tnc Unwersitv of Benares 
. S,n.= .he U„.ve,s,.v o, led., scheme ».s fi.s. 

come over the position of public effairs and seheii c'ijllege haviog refused 

for signamie my three chief Musalman supporters wi > r College of their owD 

CO ope, at, on on the ;-”-3:“rsL:e hP H E the Viceroy in 

i:p'.er::.r S^irh^me ...e Lna. dema. mr^a — Charter from t. 

!ro:::rn.rrni ^ 

“ItcTerfor such a Uni.ers.tv -"‘ttYes'rhr.o’’ 

such a procedure lead ton 

refusal ol the whole >' . ,„o.w body of representative men. includina Iio 

As .he Charter already sent up by a suons^bo^^^^ Uri.versities, asks for 

less than five present and past Vice C 

powers which wouU coser ..„d .oaehing University, which we, 

includes the immediate friends on bull, side, cnunselled the 

on ourside, were not prepared to un 

Hon Pandit and myself in blen on, ^hemesjo^tha^ 

India only twn Pelil.uns, one J' „ „( M„sal„5„ , if the pelitions are 

Indian Empire, and one from the g„„ted or both refused-Ind.a would 

granted-and under the conditions the other of which 

then possess two .p,„, which both would he freely open to men 

Musalman culture would he 't' ^ „h„h ,h„,„„s purely denom.nafioual 

of all faiths, thus avoiding the narrowuesr. 

Institutions - ,„„„„ between the two schemes of the Hon Paiydit and myself. 

To bring about e necessary, and these hare 

ceitam modifications in j^e assent of those who signed the otieinal PetlUoo is 

been formulated as bdow , of these is the immediate establishment of a 

now beiog sought The most imporUnt 
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xesideotlal and teaching Utiuersity, mserted m pan 2 m the preamble; the others are 
comparaluelj utunvpoitant. A change of name Is imperative, as the estabUsbtneot of the 
Abgaih University wdI make the sweeping title of the “ University of India" a misnomer 
When I cho‘e it, I had hoped that both communities would unite. We have therefore 
agreed to ch«nge this name to the "University of Benares,” in Hindi, the "KSshl Visbva* 
vidySlaya”. Doubtless the two Universities will be popularly known as (he Hindu and 
Moslem Uunersitie’^, but tetritorial designations are everj'where adopted for such Institu* 
tlons, 

The following are the proposed changes: 

Far. 2. The most marked speciality of the proposed Institution is that it will be a 
residential and teaching University, and will thus fulfil the true ideal of University life, at 
present unknown in India 

Far. 3. (late 3) The second speciality of the proposed University is that it wiU 
affiliate all educational institutions in which religion and morality form an integral part of 
the education given It Mill thus supply a gap (etc as now). 

Par 4 (late 3I The third important speciality will be the preservation and further 
evolution of Hindu culture by placing In the forefront Indian philosophy, history, and 
litecature, and seeking in these, and in the study of Samskrt, the mother language of India, 
a chte( means of such culture At the same time western thought will be amply studied, 
and western knowledge will be used to conch the expanding national life 

Far, 6 (late 5) The already existing Central Hindi! College will be used as a 
nucleus for the University, and several other colleges will be built to carry out the objects 
above named 

Par 7 (late 6 ) As now, up to "under the name of”. For University of India rcadi 
The (Jalvcrsity of Betiaies, or the K^ht Vhhvavtdy&lay a. 

Ftoal Far. as now, except change of name. 

Under Rules op MANAOLMrsx 1* 5 

V. The University. (as now)... . of Patrons, who shall be H R the Viceroy 
and Governor General of India, T. E the Governors of Bombay aud Madras, T. H the 
Lieut. Governors, and the Ruling Chiefs of Indu invited by the Governing Body (rest as 
now). 

VU (i) The par. to end with the word ''co-opuon," leaving the Board entirely free 
In the future. ^ 

It is our sincere hope that this amalgamation may serve the Indian nation and 
couduce to iu progress 


Anmb Besant. 



The Universitv 

[ThefoUomng .» the tehUc^fe^ a Charter 

m the hand, of the led^eOBice. Undoe) 

THE KING S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY IN COUNCIL 
Th= humbl= pcUt,oo of .he uode«.B..=d .ahab.taht. M lad, a 

SllEWETH AS FOLLOWS „„a (,,, aod are desimuJ 

, That for some time past you' petitiouers f ^ di.imctlvo character 

or estabhsh.os a ucsv Un.vers.ty .n tod, a ,u own, moreover your 

from the euistiug UD,vers,t,es and P°“'“ / .L of the Imperial Government on 

ui;:n^u fon si'ch cndLo:: .slolutely necessary tor umfy.n, and reader, og effec 
l„e Indian imtiatlse ,n educational matters „ . „ „il he ,n the tad that It 

a Themo.tm.rUed ".'L .. .nted'.l ptr.ctthe 

anil afS.ate nn Colleie ® ,, b-tweso religions. a-eept,,g equally Hindu, 

aducatioo given , It will maUe ^ bat it will not afli late a ly purely secular 

Buddht.., Pars. Chri.ti.n .y.tem ot India, and will draw 

institution It will thu. supply g P , to honor and virtue as the most 

-r,":," » 2 “ ■ •' ■ ■“ 

Ml marking a certain standard of knoidede^^^^^^ 

3 The second ^^bing in these and in the classical languages of 

philosophy, htsiory, an 'whA^ western thougnt will bs amply studied, eastern 

todia, the chief jaus njju^ _ but not to distort or cripple. 

Will take the 

the expanding ‘ ^ ^ speciality wiU be the paying of special attenUon to manual 

^ The third important specia y .nanutactures, and to Indian arts 

and tcchmcalttamiu&ju science^ bom the West all 

and crafts, SO as o for the tocre.isiog of national prosperity . „ . 

thatcauusefullyhcassi University of India shall be 

5 Your ^'rGoLnment Un.vc, since m India . and the well cstahUshed 

onlyaucxamimogbody 1 bas given permission to the proposed University to use Its 

Central Hiniju College, eo 
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building for Examination and Office purposes , they trust howner that the University wid 
later become a teaching body, and so fulfil the true ideal of University life uoUnown at 
present In India and for this they have made preparation in the powers asked for 

6 Your petitioners believe that the interests of Education lo India will be greatly 
advanced by the proposed undertaking and that the success of the said undertaking will be 
greatly promoted if it should seem fitto your Majesty by your Royal Charter to incorporate 
and establish a University m India under the name of the University of India with such 
powers as to your Maj sty may seem proper for the purpose of carrying out the objects 
aforesaid 

Your petitioners therefore most humbly pray that your Majesty may be graciously 
pleased m the exercise of your Royal prerogative to grant a Charter of Incorporation creat 
ing the University of India and extending to it all the powers privileges and provisions 
fully set forth in the accompanying draft Charter or such of them as lo your Majesty may 
seem meet 


Annie Besaut 

lienafes City and of the TUeosophical 

\Iadras Society and the Central Hindu 

College Board of Irustees Tho 
sophist 

l^on Sir S SubrahmaQU Aiyar 

K C I E 

Mads IS 

Late Judge, High Court aid late 
Vice Chancellor of Maaras Uni 
versity Hindu 

Hon Sir Narayaiu Chandravarkar 

Kt 

Bombay 

judge, High Court and ^Vice 
Chancellor of Bombay University 
IJtn^u 

Hon Dr Ashutosh Mukerji, 

D L.D Sc 

Calcutl i 

Judge, High Court, and Vice 
Chancellor of Calcutta University 
iJindn, 

Hon bir B C Chattcrji, Kt, LL D 
C I E 

Lahote 

Late Judge High Court and late 
Vice Chancellor of Panjah Uui 
versity Hindu, 

bir Gooroo Das Banerjee, Kt 

MA DUfb D 

Cahatl t 

Late Judge High Court and late 
Vice Chancellor of CalcutJa Uui 
versity Hindu 

Govinda l^asa, Esq 

Bonarcs City 

Retd Hon Magistrate and Banker 
Hindu 

Hon Khan Bahadur N D Khan 
dalvala B A^ LL. B 

Poona 

Late Special J udge and late Membe r 
of the Bombay Legislative Council 
Punt 
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Hod Sardar Fartap Stngb, of 
Kaputtbala, C S I 

tjullundhar City 

Land owner, member of H E the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council and 
of the Provincial Council, Panjab 
Stkh 

Hirendranalh DaUa bsq 

MA BL. 

Cakiiit t 

Solicitor, High Court, Calcutta 
Hindu 

Syed Hjisein Imam Esq 

Banktpur 

Barrister at Law Muhauunadin 

Hon hlazharal Haqus 

BattXtpur 

Barrister at Law, Member of H h 
the Viceroy s Legislative Council 
Muhammadan 

Hon Lala Sultan Singh 

DeVit 

Banker and Hon Magistrate, and 
Member of the Panjab Legislative 
Council Jain 

Hon bachchidananda Sinha 

All ill ibad 

Bar at Law Member of H £ 
the Viceroy s Legislative Council, 
Editor Hindustan Revieai Hindu 

Hou Abdullah al Mamun Suhra 
wardy, D L, I’b D 

Cal ulla 

Bar at Law Member of the Bengal 
Legislative CounciJ Muhammadan 

Hon Gaoga Prasad Varma 

LucKno j 

Member of the United Provinces 
Legislative Council Editor Zuek 
noa> Advocate Hindu 

Rai Bahadur Shyam Sundar 

C 0 ihor 

Pinance Minister of Gwalior State 


* Lai, B A , C I E Hindu 

Qeorse the Fifth by tbc Grace of God of Ibe United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British Doroimoos beyond the Seas King Defender of the laitb, 
Emperor of India, To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting 

Whereas a bumble petition has been presented to Us in Our Council from which 
it appears that the petitioners and other persons are desirous that a new University be 
established in India and incorporated under the name of the University of India, for the 
purposes and with the powers hereinafter appearing ani whereas the said petition states 
that the interests of education m India will be greatly advanced by the proposed undertaking 
and that the success of the sai J undertaking will be greatly promoted if it should seem fit to 
Us by Our Royal Charter to incorporate the pctiUoners and other persons into a University 
m India with such powers as to Us may seem proper for the purpose of carrying out 
of the objects aforesaid and ailurcas We have taken the said petition into Our Royal 
consideration and are minded to accede thereto 

NoJS therefore know Yc That wc by virtue of Out Royal prerogative and of all 
other powers to that be lalf cuabh ig Ui of Oar special Grace certain Knovledge and mere 



will direct and 
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. no for U, Oar Hem arrd Succe.tore great 

- r r: ^ 

one body Corporate ...me shall have 

.toasth=Univers.ty), and by t «.!<=“'»' rn all Courts 

,„ seat with rename shall and may sue ond things 

,t will and pleasure, ^ „„d shall have po ver to do po, chase, take 

ind in alt manner of ac Corporate, and without fur immovable and any 

£r;r--“'= - - •• - 

„„ epU lease, mortgage, ui^k* 
manage, sell, University 

““if Vh! University shall have the Bduca.ion-Literary, Artistic, and 

rt^ai :::;o-. not ^ ^ ’‘r^nf^testor".:!: 

y c.edy ol sneh hranches . the Art. 
(2) To promote and encoutag ,cuUted to de.elop the malerial resources 

" -t rr- ::~ 
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(s) To admit Graduates of other Uohetsities to Degiees of equal aud similar laoks 
Id the Unisersity 

(6) To confer Degrees of the Unlversfty on any persons nho hold tffice in the 
University as Professors, Readers, Lectuiets or otherwise who shall have carried on irdepend- 
ent research therein 

( 7 ) To grant Diplomas or certificates to persons who shall have pursued a course of 
stQJy approved by the University under conditions laid down by the University. 

IS) To confer Honorary Degrees or other distinctions on approved persons 

Provided that all degrees and other distinctions shall be conferred and held subject to any 

provisions which may be made in reference thereto by the Regulations of the University 
♦ ( 9 ) To provide for mstruclion in such branches of learning as the University may 

think fit and also to make provision for research and for the advancement and dissemination 


of knowledge 

fio) To examine and inspect schools and other educational Institutions and grant 

eertifieatcs of profieieoey and to provide such lectuits and mstiuclion tor persons not mem- 

bers of the University as the University may determine , , 

To accept the examinations and periods of study passed by students of the 
university and other University or places of learning as equivalent to soeh examinations and 
permit of study in the Uulveisity as the Un.versil, may determine and to vvlthdiavv sueh 
aeceptance at any time 

-la) To admit the members of other mstitolions to any of ns priv, egos and to 
' j * .-niircfxt nf &tiidv m such institutions In place of such part of the attend* 
:r in .be uu.ve.s,.y .nd upo„ -Cb terms and conditions and subject 

,0 such regulations as ma, , from lime to ..me, be determined by the University 

n To accept courses of study lo any other mnUution which m the opinion of the 

„ .„«««« the me-vns of affording the proper mstruction for such courses and to 

University poi ^ Provided that in no case shall the University cou- 

withdraw sue “= P „ „ot attended in the University 

rugry:.t ^:::c",U^ recog„.sed mr such Degme fur one o, tbeolber 
neorecs of the University 

C'4) To enter into alliance with any ol the Indian Educational bodies working on 

similar hues j„,„, Boards or otherwise with o.her Universities or 

^ ® r 1 enuduct of Matriculation and other Exammal.on, for the exam.n.tion and 
authorities Uademic institotioos and for the extension of University 

:sr-1.utte7u\::rm,cma..e^^ and for such other purposes as .he University 
may from time to time determine 
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Motion by thc.c Presents Do for Ui Onr Heir, and Successors grant will direct and 
ordain as follows 

I The said petitioners and all such other persons as from time to time become and 
are members of the University of India by these presents constituted shall for ever hereafter 
be One body Corporate and Politic by the name of the University of In^ia (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the University), and by the same name shall have perpetual succession and a 
common seal with power to break alter and make anew the said seal from time to time at 
thetr will and pleasure, and by the same name shall and may sue and be sued fn all Courts 
and m all manner of actions and suits and shall have po ver to do all other matters and things 
incidental or appertaining to a body Corporate, and without further license to purchase, take 
on lease or lo exchange, hire or otherwise acquire property movable or immovable and any 
rights or privileges which may he deemed necessary or convenient for the purpose of the 
University and in particular any lands, buildings and easements, and to improve, develop, 
manage, sell, lease, mortgage, dispose of turn to account or otherwise deal with all or any 
part of the property of the University 


II. The University shall have the powers following 

(i) lo impart and promote the imparting of Education— Literary, Artistic, and 
Scientific, as well as Technical, Commercial and Professional— on National lines and under 
National control, not m oppo.ition to but standing apart from the Government system of 
Collegiate Education— attaching special importance to a knowledge of the Countryi its 
Literature History aud Philosophy, and designed to incorporate with the best Oriental ideals 
of life and thought, the b.st assimiUblo idoals ol the Wost, aud to inspire students with a 
genuine love for and real de«ire to serve the country 


(a) To promote and encourage the study chiefly of such branches of the Arts, 
Sciences, Industries and Commerceas are best calculated to develop the malerial resources 
of the country and to satisfy its pressing wants including m Scientilic Education generally 
a knowledge of the scientific truths embodied m Oriental Learning and m Medical Educa- 
tion, specially, a knowledge oi such scientific troths a. ate to be lound in thn Ayutvaidlk and 
Hakim! systems 

( 3 ) To found and affiliate National Colleges, such Colleges being institutions which 
recognise religion and ethics as integral part, of a troe education, whether they teach these 
m the CgUege or m deuomhiational Hostels coimectcd therewith 


o a 1^0 a ““ a distinctions to and on persons 

who shall have pursued an approved course of study m the Uui.ers ty and the Colleges 
toueded by or affiliated to it and shall have passed the examinations of the University under 

.1 lad down in its Regulations Provided that Degree, representing proficiency m 
subject, shall not be cooferred without proper secur ty lor testing the scientific and 
knowledge underlying technical attalomenis 
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(5) To adm.t Graduates of ether Umrrrs.ttes to Dee.«r of 

lotheUoirer^V^^^^^^ Degrees of the Universtty ort arry persons who hold cffice rn the 
Un.versfty as Professors. Readers. Leeturers or otherwise who shall have carr.ed on trdepe 

ToTran. D.plomas or eert.dcates to person, who shall have pursued a course of 
v«y a provL h'y the UoLrs.ty under eo„d...oos la.d down by the Uo.vers.ty 
sypy PP Degrees or other distinctions on approved persons 

d d ttat M degrles and other distinctions shall be conferred and held subject to any 
or'ovitns which rosy he made in reference thereto by the Regulations of the University 

-.a injtructioo in such branches of learning as the University may 

vLk fit and aUo'to make provision for research and for the advancement and dissemination 

of knowledge. educational Institutions and grant 

ee.oBeat':s^:r:hr;:n^ ““ 

as the 

(11) To accept as examinations and 

peMsTs" as the Un.versit, may determine and to withd.aw such 

acceptance at any tira- her institutions to ai y of its privileges and to 

" (12) To admit the insiitutions In place of such part of the attend- 

accept attendance at corns jj„„„„ty and upon such terms ai d cnudltions and subject 

ance at course of stud) ty the University 

,o such etudy any other rusti.utiou which in the opinion of the 

D„ivers^Usses£me.s^^ng.e^pe^..-^^^ 

withdraw such >===P ,„y person who has not attended in the University 

lurmrtwuy'"'® “'5'"'’''“''°'''°' the other 

Deatces of the University 

(14) To enter into alliance with any ol the Indian Educational bodies working on 
similar lines to the University 

V To CO operate by means of joint Boards or otherwise with other Universities or 
tor the conduct of MatricnUtion and other Examination, for the examinsUon and 
authorities academic institutions and for the extension of University 

influence in academic matters and lor such other purposes as the University 
may from time to lime determine 
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(l6) To enter into any agreement with any other institution or Society for the in- 
corporation of that institution In the University ami for tahing over Its property and liabili- 
ties and for any other purpose not repugnant to this our Charter, 

in’’’ Professorships, Readerships, Lecturerships, and any other offices 

required by the University and to appoint to such offices 

(.8) To institute and award Fellowships Scholarships, Exhibitions and Prices 

students'"’ "'-"‘-■'Hostels and Boarding houses for the residence of 

or not "°ua ;:;ir u " 

and exammmg body and to cultivate and p,„™„.c Spence aL Le^rg 

shi "ExrbnraTroth7pr:::s^or:h:cVffi:i:rnr“"^ 

grant and otherwise be provided and may make renu|a„„„, donation, 

thereof, but except by way of Prizes or Reward ihe Un?'''"i''”^ 

division or bonus in money unto or between any of Its membire ^ 

IV The University may demand and receive such fees = . 

appoint ** “ from time to time, 

Rules op Management 

V The University shall consist of a Proteelor and Vice l>,», . 

Ihelnd.. tlm,.,.i, '"''"5 '^'"S '■nd His Heir H R H d' 'n 

shall consent to accept these ofBces of P i " ' ° 

Chiefs of India, inviled by the Governing Body , of a Cha ^ ll'°' ““''"S 

Registrar, a Board of Tnivtces Senate and Syndicate ' ‘^‘'“■'tdlor and 

VI The Governing Body of the Indian University shall be 
QoTetn ng Bodj thf Senate of Trustees and 

T1 8 Board ot Tru.lew VII (a) The First Board of Trustees sh 11 h 

Annie Besant Biaaris Cu, P"®”"® following — 


Hon Sir S Subrammia Aiyar 
K c I e 

Hod Sit Narayana Cliandravarkar 
Kt 

Hon Dr Ashutosh Mukerji, D L. 

D Sc 


Benares City 
and Madras 

Madras 


Bombay 


Calcutta 


• -—..a .uiiowing 

President of the The 

ciety and ri, T ^heosophica! So- 
«»*7 '■“'■■■'^ University 

" University. 
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Hoo Sir P C Chatlerji Kt C I E Lahore Laic Judge High Court, and Late Vice 

LL D Chancellor of Panjab Unhersity 

Hindu 

Hoo S Slnba Alhhahid Barrister at Law Member of H E the 

Viceroy s Legislative Council Editor 
Hindustan Revte f Hin4u 

Govlnda DSsa, Esq Btnarts City Hon Magistrate Htn^u 

D Cowasjee, Esq Rangoon Barrister at Law Paril 

Burma 

Khan Baha4ur N D Khandalvala Poona Lite Special Judge Late Member 

LL B Bombay Legislative Council Parst 

Hon Sardar Paxtap Slngb of Kapur Jullund/tar Land owner Member of H £ tbe 
thala C. S 1 Ctt^ Viceroy s Legislative Council and of 

the Provincial Council Panjab Stkh 

B Hirendranath Datta Esq \i \ o L Calcutta Solicitor High Court Hindu 
D B Jayatilaka Esq Ceylon General Manager of Buddhist Schools 

Ceylon ($ College? 327 Schools) 
Budpmt 

byed Hasan Imam Esq Binktptr Barrister at Law Muhammadan 

Hon ^tazharul Haq Banktpur Barrister at Law Member of H E 

the Viceroy s Legislative Council 
Mul ami la^an 

Hon Abdullah al Mamun Subrawaidy Calcutti Member of the Bengal Legislative 

Barrister at Law, D L. Ph D Council Huhaumadan 

Hon Lala Sultan Singb Delhi Banker and Hon Magistrate and 

Member of the Panjsb Legislative 
Couocit Jam 

Hon Gang! Pras&d Varma Lutkroo) Member of tbe Provincial Council 

United Provinces Editor LucKnom 
Ad ccate Htn^u^ 

RalBab&^urSbyainSunderLal c.l e* Gaaltor FtnaoceMiDtster,GwaliorState./ftndu 
(^) Tbe Board shall have power to 611 vacancies and to add to its number by co* 

opbOQ , if a member resigns 1$ removed or dies, the member co opted in his place should 
be of the same faith as that of the outgoing member and m making additions, the Board 
should have regard^ within reasonable limits to thtprinciple of the proportional representa 
tion of relig;ions. 

(f) The Bnanciai conuol of tbe University shall be vested 10 the Board of Trustees 



‘“■i Treasurer. elect It, „ „ 

rev ’^''= shall ”" Sveretarj- 

=>■>" forre a querure ' <-« a year I„ n 

--^«-tr;:'r- - «„ed a. ' 

Th= Senate shall eonirr and shall be 

the Vice Ph ^'’Jversiiy shaJJ k 

“■an be a„n„, . , >=“• ‘his b 2 and the E^l ! r"'' ■'" ''>= Chancel- 

>'«= of its 1" and it rea J '’'''gale any en,, ''>= Ssnate ; 

1 ° nnreber, votm any member „7 , t o"" ‘° “ Syndicate, which 

“pward on tj,e of the Seriar ^ >''’dicate by a majority 

(C) TU to vote Iq ai, J Rs. jo.ooo or 

Elected Fellow, shall ^ motions in wf'cb the 

_ iiows, anoftfn.^j , C0Qsi«» a^^ . .. 


®'«"n Fello^'’s' shnll e ^ "° Vh'S”! 

(^)and. 

fe-hlcforre-eiec'^'f^p F'How, of the for one, two 

S'nate shall be eligib,; “'“hers o?'tl.'*‘’'’'’“'‘''’" °f t’! ““= "P f°' 

, ''■ 'bo 0lBc„s ,, ^nli be ^3^^ ‘he Secretary ,. Frosident of the 

” 
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ture, Tucology, Law, Mcdiclae, Science, AiU and Crafts ; and such other Faculties as may, 
from time to time, be constituted by the University ; every Fellow must belong to mare than 
one. The Convener of each Faculty shall be appointed by the Senate, and he shall choose 
bis own colleagues, subject to the ratihcatloo of the Senate. 

(A) Each Faculty subject to control by the Senate shall be responsible for the 
courses of study in the subjects assigned to the Faculty by the Senate and shall have such 
other powers and duties as are conferred upon it by Regulations to be framed by the 
Governing Body. 

IX. The Governing body, at a special meeting to b* called for the purpose, of which 

„ .... at least a month’s notice shall be given, may, by a three fourth's vote of 

Hmjot*! ol Uemben / ^ 

Its whole body, given {o person or in writfog, remove any one of its 

own members. 


X The Governing Body shall from time to time make such additional Regulations 
irttioa of Ra\M necessary* and may repeal or amend the above Piles 0/ 

Management. 


Xi All Examinations held by the University shall be conducted to such manner as Its 
Regulations shall prescribe. 
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& FIELD OF COMMOK ENDEAVOUR 

ilB. \ALEST1SE camoi.. 


llIEN I UT-H last in India, tb<* ixlitor of 
the “Indian KeMew” wa^i good 
enough to offer me the ho»{iit.ihty of 
hia column® A anrielj of circumstance® un» 

I fortunately delajed iny acte[it ince of ht* 
inaitation, but I afn the le a inclined to regret 
the delay ah it enables me no* to quote m 
support of the coosiderations whicn I wish to 
lay before his reader*, the language recently 
used by one o[ the represenlatise* of British 
Hole *ho enjojs, I belieae, m a very FjieciAl 
degree the resi>ect and confidence of the 
Indian community. In inaugurating a scheme 
to supply Bombay ttith electric poaerfromn 
storage reservoir in the Western GhiU initiated 
by Indian enterprise and with Indian c.apiLal, 
Sir George Clarke observed that such an under- 
taking eymbolisea the vonfidence of Indians lu 
themselves and in the political future of their 
country, for what alone bad rendered this great 
Swiidts,}i\ project po sible was the assurance of 
political stability without which there coold be 
no guarantee for the continuous advancement 
of India 

The moral which the Governor of Bombay ’» 
words convey should, I am convinced, appeal to 
every patriotic Indian, whatever his creed or 
race or politics may be, and which oil patriotic 
Boghshmen can help bun to take to heart and 
to carry into practice There may be differ- 
ences of opinion between Englishmen and 
Indians as to the best form of Government 
and as to the best methods of adininistm- 


tion in such a country os India and there must 
obviously^ always be profound differences of 
opinion between them on questions appertain- 
ing to the domain of religious and, m some 
respecU, of ethical thought It may be that 
even on questions affecting the fiscal and 
financial relations between the Imperial and 
Indian Governments opinions will continue to 
differ as in the past, thougb one of the most 
valuable results of the increased opportunities 
afforded by the enlarged Councils for consulta- 
tion between the representatives of Govern- 
ment ond the repre^entativis of Indian opinion 
will bo to lend far greater weight in future to 
the views of the Indian Government when they 
may happen to Le at variance with thoso of 
Whitehall But there is no field of common 
endeavour m which Englishmen and Indians 
can work so usefully and so cordially 
together ns the immense field afforded by 
the economic development of India and 
none in Which success would do bo much to 
hasten the accomplishment of many of the 
most legitimate aspirations of the Indian 
lieoples We may not all be at one, for instance 

natoUie prevent system of education in Indm 

nor IS to the aiuses of such defects ns it 
Rents, but no one, I think, will denv fl,A .u ' 
arc many defect® still to be remed.^^ ml 
03 the remedy in most ca®es mus’t in 
heavier exiMsnditure one of the chief a. a ® 
IS the financial difficulty The 

baidastothemcidenceoftaxationn.,.! 

the famous queetioii of the ‘dram » ^ 
assent to statements which manv f.r * 

as extravagant concerning the kk.i regard 

ai>on the Indian taxpayer bni imiiosed 

agreed that a reduction 'of iK**^*^?®** 
eminently desirable, In eierv 
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public prosperity “rnd the elasticity of the 
public revenue are recognised to>diy as being 
indissolubly bound up with the indn‘.tnal 
growth of the country and the development of 
its natural resources It is a commonplace 
that not only the power of Great Brit tin bat 
the very existence of the British Empire has 
been due to the commercial and industrial 
enteqvrue of the people of these islands and of 
those who have gone forth from them to found 
new communities of their own stock beyond 
the seas All the other Western nations have 
followed her example , some are striving to 
outshine it Ihe United States of America 
which h ive sprung, so to say, from our loins are 
the most signal instance of all and every one 
of the great dominions subject to the BntiNh 
Crown has been built up on the Rame founda- 
tions The history of the leading States of 
the European Continent convejs the same 
lesson Had it not been for the commercial 
thrift and industnal prosperity and notably 
the ngricultuial pro«pentj of 1 ranee she could 
never have recovered with that extraordinary 
vitality with which she constantly astonishw 
the world from the dmaslrous consequences 
eithfr'^.of the great Napoleonic wars at the 
beginning of the last century or of the f- ranco- 
Germaii w ir JU^t forty years ago If ue lake 
the case of Germany, the moot powerful of the 
Continental States of Europe to daj, we know 
that the burden ofits irniamentswliichiUrulers 
regard as indispensable to the maintenance 
of its greatness would have long since proved 
intolerable, had not the growth of its anna nents 
been accompanied throughout by the wonder- 
ful growth ofits ludu'tnes 

Or again, let us look at Japin, Mnce Jatwn 
has been the 6 rst Asiatic nation to secure for 
herself a recognisetl place nmongst the great 
powers of the world, and the exanq !e she has 
set IS imlurally calcuhtwl to fire the miagma- 
Uon of other A«ntic jveoples I have'iwid 
several viMts to Japan an! I iraj, I think 
venture to say that few Ingh^hnien have 
followed wilhgreaterompalhj and artmiration 
the marvellous tnnsformation uhicli that gifted 
people have gone through practically witl„n 
my own hfe-time The emergence of Japan is 


to my mind by far the most important fact in 
the annals of the nineteenth century, and when 
the history of our timeo comes to be written 
dispassionately and with full knowledge, no 
one will occupy jn it a higher place than the 
small band of Japanese statesmen who have 
been the makers of modern Japan What will, f 
believe, stamp them more than anything el»e 
with the indelible caste-mark of genius is their 
recognition of commercial and industrial pros- 
perity as an indispensable basis of permanent 
national greatness They came of a race to which, 
in its absolute isolation for centuries past, all 
traditions of commerce or of industry except 
within the narrow limits of their self-sufficing 
islands were unknown, and, above all, they came 
of t clas which had been trained for genera- 
tion^ to despise commerce and industry as 
pur^uiU unnortby of the e horn to the biglter 
pririlege of herring arms It may brvo been 
rektirely easy for tbe Japanese e-ltlmiu. to 
translate tbe virtues of an ancient fighting 
aristocracy into modern terras of iron-olads and 
army rorps but it required intelleotuil inslgbl 
oftli-highrstordprlo realize that ironclads 
and army corps cannot endow a nation with 
abiding i»«er unless they are backed by the 
material resources wliicb commerce and indus- 
try can alone del elope 111 the last conversa- 
tion winch I had at Tokyo some IS months 
ago and only a few weeks before Ins untiine'y 
death, with Prince Ito, one of the greatest of 
Uio makers of modern Japan, the chief nrgn- 
meiit which he u-ed in assuring me of the 

a^lnte necessity of pc ace m the best interests 
Twi/r “ 'ns opinion, at least 

""distiirlied work at 
home m order to place her economic situation 

tor her elf i„ u,, ,, , warlike 

«hievemoal, - A ^ 

3 T„t “•"* '’y '-at ‘i>cy 

not endure unlers they are fou-ht lu 
P^oauce of a pohej luforme I hy the perma- 

litunv v '«pan dnrmg the 

y years, I think joa will agree that itn 
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economic development is m reality a far more 
remarkab e feature than the succe^ea wbieh 
have chiefly attracted the attention of the 
outbide world My ow u per&oual influence has 
been con.i^tentlj exerted to that end ever since 
my fir^t vi»iC to England more than forty ye^ 
ago when I fortunately realized the solid 
found itious upon which jour national streiigh 
rested That was the time when jour middle 
classes, deriving their power from the pre- 
eminence of British commerce and 
were reaching the culminating point of their 
authority in the Councils of the btate and I 
was painfully conscious that not only did no 
corresponding class exist m Japan, a la 
there was no room for its existence undei e 
conditions which then governed the structure 
of Japanese society ’ ll«nce Ito and bis 
friends had first to pull down and then to 
reconstruct the so-ial structure of 
order to mU into existence a new class cajwble 
of folfilUng those organic functions which he 
had recognised with such marvellous mtuamn 
toboe=.ential to the .l^l.ty of tbe mode™ 
btole Let thObe Indians who turn to the 
history of modern Japan for ““ 

and eicouragementm ‘^e jegeneratron of them 
own history study it m ibis light CeUhem 
not dwell exclusively upon those perhaps mo 
darzlmg pages on which are inscribed her pil- 
lory achievements and her determined efforts to 
aindicitehernatiiiial independent and her 
equality of rights amongst the great 
the world, but let them follow the mdetitiga 
bio spide-work of a mo.a humble oharactCT 
which has bailt up her commerce and industry 
and prepared the way for her 
Sion not only within her own Islands hot on the 
maliilniid of Asia It was to this end that 
the whole sjstemof national education injap™ 
was shaped and M example is better than 
cepl the representatives oftlie old fe^il ela»s 
es did not disdain to .end their children ta s* 
on the same school benches with the e'"''!'™ 
of the hurabletclas.es they were wiling to 
draw npin order to redeem 
industrial pnr mts from the .oinjl 
under which they had lam in the ol 1 order ot 
things A joung samurai who wentmtobm, 


ness or started a manufacture aas considered 
to be rendering no ie.s meritorious service to 
the state than one who merely adopted the 
time-hououied profession of arms or whodevoted 
himself to higher forms of literary culture It 
u by tbi- process that out of the fusion of two 
clasaes formerly separated by a deep social gull 
that an absolutely new middle class hasunsen in 
Jmau which has brought her commerce, her 
mduAnes, her shipping, her finances to their 
prerfot high sUndard of efficiency it is 
this ceouine and continuous Swadeshi 
movement in Japan which, without any 
spa modic violence and without any premature 
molt against the economic ascendency of 
the West, has made Japanese progress effectiv e 
anddunble Even now, as Prince Itorecognised, 
Japan has not yet reached the final goal, but 
there can be little doubt that she will reach it 
if she continues to pursue it with the same 
steady moderation and tbe same indomitable 
perseverance 

Is not this the finger post which may best 
serve to guide tbe leaders of educated opinion 
in India i There has, indeed, been during the 
last few jears m India an increased recogniUon 
of the importance of industrial and commer- 
cial endeavour, but has it not beep too 
often ill informed and ill directed? I do not 
wi'wh to discusS here the nature of the Sioadeshi 
propaganda which has figured so largely m 
recent political agitations, but, whatever may 
be thought of the particular purpose to which 
It was applied, the event has certainly shown 
that in the present conditions of Indian in- 
dustrial and commercial development a Sioa^ 
deshi movement of that aggressive character 
lacked the indispensable elemeuto of success, 
tor, it bad not behind it any adwjuxite economic 
strength lor tbn reason, even from the 
point of view of the Indian Extremist, Sivadeshi 
was bound to fall as a weapon of revolt, for 
without the support of capital there can bo 
no economiQ vitality in a country, and whilst 
any political disturbances must necessarily 
tend to check tbe inflow of British capital into 
India, the influence of the educated classes 
amongst the Indians themselves has not yet 
been exerted to induce the investment of 
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Indian capital in commercial and industrial 
enterprise, and to render it thereby indeiiendent 
of foreign capital. Admirable as m many 
respects has been the response of the last two 
generations to the new educatioiial ficihties 
opened up to them since 1854, it has hitherto 
unfortunately yielded but %ery scant fruits for 
the economic development of the country It 
has produced many able lawyers, many in- 
telligent ofticialB, many eloquent speaker* 
many astute politicians, but— without under^ 
rating the economic writings of the late Mr 
Justice Kanade and othera— how few men Ins 
it produced who have given any practical 
impulse to the economic life of the country ? 
In no direction does the activity of the Indian 
National Congress seem to me to be more open 
to legitimate animadversion than in lU failure 
to stimulate the economic side of Indian life 
whilst Its systematic and often unfair criUcism’ 
of IJritish methods of admuiistratiou aud 
government were only too well calculated to 
discourage economic energy by undenmning 
public confadence lo those who-e authority it 
neither could, nor proftesed to wish to. over- 
throw, barely, the attitude of Indians such 
as the late Sir Tata disj^laycd far greater 
genuine iMitriotism He was not by anv 
means out of sjmi»lLy with the aspirations of 
his fellow-counlrjmen lowoids a larger share 
in the conduct of public atiairs, but be 
recognised in praclic'e what so mauv 
Indian iwhUcians profess to recogn,^ .J 
theory, namely, that the inointerjance of Itntisb 
control 18 necessary and even desirable, buL 
unlike them, he earned that belief Ui Us lo-rcal 
inclusion by looking to the mainlenan^ of 
British antral as the only iK>.^ble guarantee 
for the devilopiiient of India’s ludustnil i.ro'- 
junty. The natural resources of India* are 
immense, and if they have rem-uncl os they 
are at the present day to n great extent un- 
dereloived.lhe chief resiwn«ibiht> certainly doea 
not mt with her rulers; it must re^t very 
Wgely with the leaders who Uve i eJecledto 
^utate I ubhc opinion on lhi« vjtil subjecL 
Nor did Mr. Tata entertain any short-M-hted 
prejuthce against the introductiua of linluh 
capital into India for the furtherence oThlr 


gnomic development any moie than the 
Ja^nese statesmen have hesitated to 'inpeal 
to foreign capital for the economic develop- 
ment of Japan But like them he realised 
that full benefit of hi* country’s economic deve- 
opment would only be reaped when his own 
ellow-^uutrymen had been induced to unlock 
""1 “ --i'Senou, 

“■g'™")’ dependant 
“ rfafa f r‘p ” resources, but 

Mr lota hke p„„ee Ito sale that a countn- ian- 
Pot Bub-ist solely upon agncullure, and tbit its 
gnomic adiancemeutmust be aehieied by utj- 
I.S...S Its o.„ last resourcesof ran niaterS and 
applying to them, modern processes of industry 
wlnchrciuirenoa a-dajstbi abundant co-oS 

tion of coptul ^luillv under Im.. . 

Hominy liv already sboaii ubntlndj 
for tbcmselres tL- creation of^”” 
mduslry, and alien »o coiniiare ‘ ‘ 

acbieied bj Ibe great ■"dust, alisU of liSlo 
ID conneelion «,tb tlie cotton indust™ 
city ..th a bat lJe„g,| ha. fade^V'” 
connection with the^prpns ,.,4 ” 
that province which is jtil/ ir 
pendant ujto, l!r,ii.|, inana6e,„i„?° ‘ 

Benuine’ India,? XoU-r?!, 
mainly devoted their ur. 
to solid economic work or lLo^^^ 
havcd,recUdlhe,rachv.tn«, 
ticalng.UUon, .Vorenler so loni“^ 
and Indians base u, s,dr ^ ^"e'Dil'men 
.. It not eminently dwiraSi i?,";'" {"'i'”. 

reek in their mlcrponn: should 

difference «bnl, I’omls of 

ably iccentuale, but ll.e r“ 
common economic inlere-i? 
liroduce .So Caras genu, n, s 
tbe le„H,male fnrtberance of 

cial and induHna] inleren. oomnier- 

"■■nyy.rr. pmt ha. aSij,“i'’ 
demonslraled that iLe n^,\^ think, amply 
ere not a nl„l l4,nd 11 ‘ '■“'■D 

imlnnlm Indian, „ ILeir de^e 

'WeTand Urf'tZ 
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to bring about a truce of ^wlitical |)aE^ior., and, 
if ue may all hope that that truce will lead 
to permanentpeace, iiothiugwill conduce more 
sorely to the fulfilment of that hope than the 
recognition by iudians and Engliatioien alike 
that in the economic development of Indii hea 
the nidestacd uic^it beneficent field of commoo 
endeavour. 

Buddhism and the Depressed Classes. 

BY 

THE ANAGVIHKA DUARMAPALA 


NDIA IS the only country wherein the people 
are cla.'Sihed under the nomenclature of 
jati and gotra The ancient Bnbinan 
law-gi'iers had not a very comprehensive idea 
of the world. They made laws to suit their 
own fancies. Mauu, Asvalayaua, Apastamba. 
Gautama did not perhaps know that there were 
other lands and other races who did not re^ 
cogmzethe artificial classification. They made 
stereotyped laus and did not calculate the 
barm they were doing for future humanity. 
China, .Tapan, Burma, Siam, Tibet, Afghanistan, 
Persia, Arabia, Europe and the United Stales 
of America did not recognize anthropological 
diS'erentiations. In other lands, man’s ability 
was the criterion of individual greatnes' The 
Brahman Iaw-g'ver» made birth the cntenon 
of individual greatness. The result is that 
while all other lands are on the n).)rch of 
progress, India has fallen a prey to foreign 
invaders. Caste has tended to destroy (he unity 
and harmony so e-senlially necessary lonntional 
development. Had the Brahman law-givers some 
sort of experience of human nature beyond the 
borders of India, they would perhajis never 
have made the iinmlural distinctions utterly 
unsuiled to progre«5i\e humamty. They never 
imagined that in the distant future, nations 
would develop and advance towards India, and 
subject her illiterate and ignorant population 
to a kind of perpetual slavery. The object of 
the early law-givers was to keep power in the 
bands of a special class perpetually. They 
adopted the plan of intellectual lyoclung as 


the white people of the Mi«>i«8ippi valley of 
America lynch the Negioes They adopted 
the caste distinctions as the whites do to-day 
ID making laws to keep all Asiatics out of the 
white man’s land.” It is simply an exhibition 
of selfishness and a lusting after power. What 
the WTiJJes and Americans in South Africa 
and California respectively are doing to-day, 
the ancient Brahinau law-givers did to the 
teeming millions of India. The study of the 
Indiaix census statistics is very interesting 
inasmuch as they show how the people in 
India stand compared with other races and 
nations in the world I gathered the foflow- 
ing statistics from the census report of 1891. 
Population of India in 1891 was 286,903,436. 
Deiluct the Mussulman population of 
34,348,083; Europeans ICG, 4118; Eurasians, 
81,044, Piirpees 89,618 ; IiuhaD Christians 
1,807,092; disreputable vagrants 400,969; 
ascetics 2.717,861 , we have of the native popu* 
hation uhoinay be called Arjans andDravidians, 
about 252 millioDS Of the 252 millions: 

TbeMiliUr/KsbstmM I WMherm» 2,624,461 
iiutDbcr 20 893.870 I Sh«phcr6< 5,162,176 

Lkodheldcrt 47,927,2CI Oilmen 4,b72,907 

Bnhasn* 14,821,732 Potters 3,497,306 

Ha>sBU>sR 2,239,810 Line workers 1,631,430 

C»Uk> bree6eri 11, 609,319 Fishermen 6,261,678 

Tredete 12,148,697 Toddy drawers 4,766,210 

Ap-icultural I esther w orkere 14,003,110 

isbourere 8,407,096 VitlageWstehmcn, 

Goldsmiths 1,661,088 12,808,300 

Berbers 3,729,934 6Ieh(srs 3,984,303 

DUcksmiUie 2,626,103 Butchers 605,890 

rM-pcolcra 3,442,201 Refuse Cleaaers 6,363 

VT’esvers 9,369,902 Temple Semes 320,530 

Number returned as knowing English 537, 
811; literate males 11,529,621; literate 

females 541,628 ; total number of literates out 
of a population of 28G millions is 12, 071,249. 
The number of illiterate people in India is 
abnormally apijalJing. Think of it, 274 mill- 
ions of the people are steeped m ignorance. 
No wonder that the people are in a state of 
perpetual slavery. It ii a land of darkness, 
where plague, famine, poverty, superstitions, 
fanaticisms thrive. If we take the Brahmans, 
the military and agncultuml Kshatriyns, 
Kayastbio, cattle breeders and traders and put 
them under the categoiy of the ‘‘ high castes ” 
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and al) the reet as low castes, ne have about 
126 ituUions of the high caste!-, and about 121 
imlhons of the ‘ low castea ’ It is the 
profesajon that has been made the criterion of 
manhood Ihe ancient Brahman law givers 
like the modern upstart imperialists wi hed 
that the labouring cla s of people t.hould 
remain m perpetual slivery Almu and other 
IvA givers invdelawb to suit the interests ot 
the governing class History is repeating lUelf 
inlndiv Hear what the Brahiuanicd lav 
giver said ihe budra is not 6t for any 
ceremony ’ In the Veduiti butras, bankari 
argues in this wise ‘The binntis prohibit 
their leirning the \ eda, their studying the 
Veda, and their undersLauding the 
perfoiining Vedic matteis Ihc prohibition of 
heating the Veda is conveyed by ihe foUowing 
passages ‘ I be e irs of Imn wl o Iieir-* U e \ eda 
ttce to be Oiled Vrith molten lead and lie und 
‘ for n Sudra is Ime n cetneUr^ 11 erefire the 
Vediis not to be re-vd m the vicinity of a 
budn There IS, moreover mcxprision (of 
the Sudrai, studying the \<.di) i u tongue is 
to be 'lit if he pronounces it hn body is to be 
cut through if be pre tries it (bacred 
Books oCthe I v»t, vul 64, p 2Jti ) lUusdid 
bankai i argue to show the unliti e ■* of the 
budras to stu ly the ancient books contuuiug 
the VI l^doUl of the llidiis ! lu Luro{ e in the 
medieval period the people mre ke| t lu 
ignorni ce by the Bo nan Catholic hierarchy 
Mediev ili»ra reigned an I ►cience ha I no 1 1 »ce 
Beople who dared to think were broaghi l^efuru 
the court of inqni ilors and if they di t not 
recant they were burnt at tie stake tVbat 
the Iionnn Church di i iii h un^ e m Ltvi og 
tlx {leoilein 1 bt Ue of etagnation tl e Br ihiiiao 
^np«lhood did in In ha 1<earmn^ was the 
monoiMily of the higher castes, aod the ''ulias 
were only to beivc Kacivl jndc genera* ed 
race haired and India was ll e central arena of 
eocUnm hatred and racial jp\Jou*ie« Trogrei-s 
was aTn<>ted, nnd 'Mn enalion dominated 
I ke the Confucian cI-vmcs the Brahman 
cla~iio enunciated the de„ei iiatirg doc nne 
of sUgnalioo l>-t ea h one ^tick to his 
auce tra.1 dharmo, * or the shihlxilett < f 
the man in jioaer >io wonder that India 


remains stagnant The law of evolution 
was Ignored, and the law of caus* and effect 
found no dev otee« Slaughtering of animals to 
propitiate the be gods and the she god^ 
was tie principal part of leligion , tb^ 
priest became all poweilul, without him the soul 
of the dead man could not be admitted into lh% 
presence of Cod, und the most elaborate rituaK 
istic piactices were forma ated by a greedy 
priesthood 

According to a trological c.ilculation the Maha'- 
bharata \i ir took place about 5000 years ago 
At the end of the \\ ar everything that was good, 
noble lud true it is said, perished Chaos reign- 
ed lu 1 for nearly 2500 years class hatred 
legotten of caste pride, uurighteousue»s, paup- 
erism of the labouring clas^ei, sensualii-m of 
the idle noli, \ riestly and aristocratic immoral- 
ity ascetic Ills inity i-ecUrmn strife, dominat- 
ed l/>ve, compassion, honesty, sexmd purity, 
truthful lecR unity, temper nice mercy had no 
place in the laud The people were long- 
ing for a change and tho Buddha in the form 
of mercy nj>| eared to reform aud elevate the 
high and the low 

The Buranis mention that when the land 
is full of vnijmly and iightpoousness has 
declined, ^lblnu comes down m the form 
of man ai d saves the righteous and destroys 
the wicked If ll o avatar theory is correct 
Ibeii it 18 evident Hat the Ood hod to come 
Reviril Umes to this earth to reform succeed* 
>>^'‘*^r^tiyn« V hat the [receding avatar 
fviled to nccom) h»h the succeeding avaUur 
consuiumalcd Baroaur um camo to deetroy 
tlie Kshatnjas and to ujhold the [lOwer of the 
BraUiuaiis Baina catui* io ch- Any'.tlv? 
bliiva and to obtain victory for ^I^lnu The 
eiglth avaUr Knsbrn c.ime to destroy th® 
whole race of iv-halnyns and he succeeded in 
having annihiKled the Kthalnya [>ower ns »e)l 
as those who were rej re enUUves of the good 
aod Ihe true He field Kcasne lorV with 
human blixd \inly, tU of morals 

will disaijjear from the earth with Ihishmas 
dejiarture ^ 

The Pah b^As say that alwut 2o00 veaij 
a,aU e sj j t nci ed thi future Bud Iha who 
vioi then la th* banlhmiU Leavea, and prayed 
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that ha .hould be born on earth 
ton of the norld, an 1 be having tonniUhat 
tbe Ume w ti 3 ripe to appear on earth, consented 
and an, born in the fimily of the bahjaa of 
the race it Ikshavnkn of the 
Kamlav a>tu In hi8 20th year he made the great 
3c.»t.on and having J^e 

human mi-erv and the remedy for the 
rLoval of mivery he a, the W*" 

to proelaim the immortal doctrine of In 
and ho\ine-s aa the appanage of all a^d 
that the criterion of human 
not depend on hirlli and aealth but in the do- 
me ot^ good deeds, in the anulisiton of the 
h|her knowledge and ' 

III tftueht the eternnl verities of mer^, 
irtmin cruelty. 'o'-S f 7'!;;?! 

<re are to accept the account gi en by the 
Chinese and Greek 

shT»o°to”to"an'evil, and by the enunciation of 

;t'^:si’rretterb~^^^^ 

and tbe high caste, lost the .pint 

“"St the depre sed cta.se. of moilem India 
need to-day is education on scientiHc and 
ethical lines Tlie teeming millions need the 
Sie of Buddha.^ lov e harmony, -cnnl. 

r‘LifeS“rt^»Bndfa“Tl.e.el.gmnfor 

the Depre, sed Classo. « m are 
of caste 1 . the religion of good deeds.of ^e„« 
and of ngbteousnes. the rehg n 

caste and pride born of wealth. 


♦ 1 »ould uplift the raasie* to a We of ‘>»PP‘ 

BM* bv ciTiog them better protection by the law* 
".*** - hflvrl ®gneer 3 or lustiee when they suffer wronfe, 

S'?. »»l'orte». »™«‘««‘^ “ 

^ r.«hi»tCt8 brain and hand to master life* hard 

&l!..U«l.-.h.r..l irn. « the., whose C.- 
wreatiied foreheads touched the stais 

C C. Boniiey, Opejt Court, tp^il "02 

‘ A rail of human misery is ring eg »“ 

Tlie a Eht of wretchedness has filled my eyes wim tears 

St mfriad huts of mud and straw where “’’honstoil 

Are bloU upon this fertile land beneath an Onent sky 
Here then upon these plaint of Ind a was ^‘>“8']^ 

the creatoonflict between Selfishness and lore Alas! 
tld deep-rooted despotism piored the strongerand 
lioddha^Chnat like Doctrine of the Brotherhood of 
Msn ws. dr.rco mto dta' l•"'^• ^ ^ 


The Doctrine of Bnddho "bovi . the pith of en- 
licbt^nment to liappine s tnd pe-ice It i8 the 
religion best suited to the people outsde the 
tnleofBrahmnnical ciste instihition TheJapv 
nese, Burmese Chinese, 'Mongolians, Javanese, 
Tibetans, Snme e tnd Gimbodian^ Ime been 
brought under tbe bumaiie civilizing influence 
of tbe Aij an Doctrine of the Tatbngato They 
are progreesing and certainly these nations are 
better off than tbe depressed classes of India 
The greatest ot the Indian sovereigns was the 
emperor A«oka whose rock-cut edicts show the 
enlightened policy which he had followed for 
the welfire of the people of India The Aryan 
civihalion under the banner of Buddha i>ene- 
traled into di tant countries, but in India, the 
land made «acred by the great Teacher, is sunk 
in ignorani e, and India without the Budobas 
religion of love md progress, is an anomaly 
AH reforms, socul, inoial, political, have been 
won at great '•acrifice, and the Buddha made the 
great R«nunciation in onler to bring happiness 
to the teeming millions of India s helple=s 
cnil Iren Buddhism has no revelation, hna no 
ntual, no ceremony no self ippointed priest- 
hoot, no Pope to dominate and dogmatise All 
are free under the spiritual sunlight of Truth 
India B spiritual regeneration depends absolute- 
Ij on the acceptance of the Tnthagato’s Religion 
of Love and Self-Help It is a religion that is 
alive and active, and mo>t assuredly suited to 
the depressed clas es of Indian society 
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^rMPORAUILl trinsport an Indian culU- 
^ ^atorfromhl 8 small, worn-out plot of 
ground where, exposed to the blister- 
ing rays of the tropical sun, he toils and moils 
from early morn until clo^e of day, subsisting 
on poor, inadequate fare and living in a ml^er- 
able hovel, to the land where faming is a 
profitable paotime, and he would open bw eyes 
wide He would hnd that in this country — 
the United Statesof America— the agncullimst 
IS king — stiff necked, independent, wealthy 
respected, catered to by all clashes ofpeopiV 
He tommandfl a big bank balance, lives in a 
home fitted with many convenience* wludi 
even the palacta of the Hindu princes lack 
rides around town in motor cars, and bis wive* 
and daughters attend gay social fundions md 
enjoy card and theatre partien one . r two 
mghts a week To look at an American farmer 
the man from Hindu'tau wonhl conclude lint 
he is merely riding about while lie u plouchinc 
his Imid. When he desires to irrigate Lis held, 
all that ho does is to touch a button and 
electricity puuii* the water for him from a 
deep arlcMan well, doing what i* an almost 
unbeirable ta-k to hi* linhan fellow-worker 
Well may the Imlmn wonder whether the 
American really m working for a lumc or 

merely IS having a good lime 
If the farmer of Hindustan ha I vi ited the 
United Stales on u tour of investigation n few 
decide* ago he would have found a cUte of 
affairs not materially different from hi* own— 
the same incc sant. Kick-breaking Uboor 
Email p-ufit* and jvoor, pinched In mg , for the’ 
era of Vmencan agricultunl alHuence, the 
re ult of farm pro^re *. is if comi^ira’liveU 
recent growth ^ 

Three, hundred Jeuts ij;o, in 1C07. Cur Urn 
Jo in bmith landetl at J ime^town, \ irginia, m 
what was thou known „ the American 
Colomes, to-day the Uni of the bUr* aid 
btnpes On lending he found the IleJ 
Indians, the nalitea of the .oil, farming in the 


crudest sort of a ttiy They prepared the 
^tli for the seed by digging it nith a stick 
All other operations nere equally primitive 
JIaize nas ground into meal mth a moitarand 
pestle Trees iiere felled by building a fire 
all aboul the roots and keeping it burning 
until the trunk nas chirred through and the 
tree toppled to the ground 
The method* of the English colonists them- 

the lied hid, an. The“P,lgr,m lather” nho 
eoloni^ the hew England Slates, plow id the 
ir“'i'ir!u’ “ '■'“'PTKunled, crooked stick and 
threshed the gram with a flail made by strap- 

minated in all operitions ^ 

,„?’r“"?? '■'"‘i “■ere few 

and fcr betueen, with no market for their 
produee. Hie old fashioned methods sened their 

pu.,»se ler, .ell l)„t 
colomsta poured in from other shores and soon 
the question of ])o« er bec.inio an important one 
lltefirl a, 1 heat, on of po.er of any “"‘t 
Atuertca .as the old-fashioned .aUr-Xe” 
The stiller, the new land, for miles 010^0^ 

Xe'l to rate''‘t‘h 

keep the .Limned he, I,™, P“"" ‘Itak 

erj in motion ^If .at,, * Ph'^'tSmacIlin- 

lo-daj, itis used h, „.e„„l oV w'^ wuph'jed 
and 1. utn.erted eleUnci, 

n.ade'ttor™'!"';';.!''""'"''' ''"’"■"I 

null to keep ,1 e .Ct 

thi-ir wtu-r liy-dn PU'np 

theiT ari* to be foun.l ..t here and 

Dutoh «,nd null— a„j ti,"'" •'‘"'IJ ‘‘me 

!•*•* rihc* of <U \8 4 

more,, a, n j„, did not mean 

been ,u,,r„,ed and l ektoS ba. 

United Mate., jon are 

J p certain to ree 
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„ BteelMrAmA .mJ-mrn pAmpmg 

on the fntmj ofUie country Ho"®'"’ 

.. nnceitan and unrelnWe and the u.nd 

Sill IS hstjieldingplacetothcgasolineenpne 

m Sol uVto-da" e toers in A.ner^“» 
are provided »ith po.er-house- that fum. 
theSiechanical tgt 

rtThyTaToC which iS hept stored in a 
Srsunk in the ground ®f f 
Bv inenns oi tlie force genented in **y 

toSS^mSatsTmatoery that at one t^e 

Srp1o;“S«Se:re\ca,.iedtY 
TiSr S the house in order to make it arad- 
Srtor their .omen folk to u e to '.ghten 
?he!r household labour In ■"‘‘'■7;“^““ 
a porlftble instead of a stationary 
u.ri, thus making it possible to at»'« 
from place to place, .herever it may be 

'“'wpo.er followed the 

^^T't ""'h^theyre fii? r.^uoS 

SsSiUSOO The simple device conswtrf o^a 
rertical center l»st or .puldle, “JJ 

and bottom, in heavy beams I^he home, 
were attached to a long s.eep ’‘‘.oh, ‘a tom 

was fastened to the bonaonlal 

shaft were driTen by a large 
master-wheel attached tn the npFr end ^ the 
Lter po=t, the power being tran.mllt^ by 

S aud'^umbling’^ ""““"'rrl Uea" 

power had been used in 

mill oi»rated by a hor e or a dj; ‘ ^ 

way to the s.eep power descrih-d 

ofeoenrv still uuhied in some ol the jDore 
SS districts of the United States, nomWy 
m the Southern SUle., where 
emoloT It to press the jmce from sugarcane , 
and rn ottier places to crush eider troin apP^. 
but It 18 more and more falling into disuse, 

^TnfCJornS years after Gaphm» 

Smith landed at Jamesto.n, Virginia, and 
23 


found the savages stirring the dirt .ith a 
stick in order to prepare it for seed, steam 
po.er began to be exploited, in 1807, .hen 
Robert 1 ulton made bis fimous \ 03 nge m a 
steam propelled boat from New >ork to Albany, 
up the Uud on River It did not lake long 
to niiply Bteom to industries and then to farm 
opeiatioD., and to day it is being increasingly 
x^ed to do the uork that erstwhile was ac- 
complished by man a nter, w md, torse, or dog 
power Electricity to-day is coming to the fore 
is a motive l».er, but as yet it is ar too 
ciriensive to make it practicable to apply it to 
ngricultural .oik Some progressive American 
formers, ho. ever, are solving the power pr^ 
blem by ntilirmg the force of .aterfnlls 
situated on their land to produce electricity 
for their form .ork and household uses After 
the initial expense of installation it coals 
practically nothing to run a plant of this kind, 
ind the idea is being progressively taken up 
by the agncultunsU of the United States 
The development of agricultural implementB 
proper did not begin until 1837, when the 
first steel plow was made by John Deere, who 
bmlt It by hand in his little blackemith shop 
at Grand Detour, Illinois Ihe plow »bicn 
had been m use up to that period, and the 
highest development up to that time, had a 
ttooden mould-board with an iron point It 
entered the ground with difficulty and was 
heavy to handle and hard on the animals as 
well as the man who guided it , and it quickly 
clogged up and would not scour John Deere 
conceived the idea of fashioning the “o^Id- 
board and share m one piece of steel, which 
be believed would be self scouring He im- 
mediately began to experiment, using a saw- 
mill saw blade for steel, as it was the only 
thing be could find that had the necessary 
texture and polish This saw Wide he shaped 
and bent over a log which he had cut to what 
he considered the j roper form People scoSed 
at him, but he persevered, and when he took 
bis finished plow into the fie’d and experi- 
mented with it, to his own .itufaction and the 
surprise of his neighbours, it was a complete 
success— it positively could not be mode to 
clog up with soil— It was self «couring ^ot 
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only v\as this true, but, indeed, the longer jt 
wns used the brighter the mouM-bonrd became 
and the easier the plow worked 

John Deere s insejition marked the beginning 
of the ejioch of agricultural progress, not only 
in America, but in the whole world The 
fame of tlie Deere plow quickly spread and 
although up to 1839 on)} ten etee' plows 
were manufactured, within eighteen years from 
that date, John Deere was building 10,000 of 
bis plows annually lo»day the mammoth 
eshvblibhinent of Deere ind Loinjiany locateil 
at Jloline, Illinois, in the Lnited States of 
America, has i floor space greater than Ihe 
area of one of America 8 big farnib Imleed, 
the warehou>e alone has a floor space of over 

200.000 feet Here, e\ery thirty second^ of lb* 
working ytar n complete implement islurm-d 
out, more than ^ million plow share being 
mail® tach se-uon to O'luip plows alnaly 
in use Ihe factory hv> 1,400 cuqloyeAnnd 
every year uw* 30,000 ton# <‘f steel and iron 

20.000 tons of coil aud cuke, 100 tons of 
emery, 90 tons of corundum wheels, I0oum« 
of oil and \ mush , J, lUO.OdO fet'tof otk aod n4i 
tuiiiher and 1,200,000 gallons of fuel oil 
Uo ideathtfomdernl'*, man) c ir lovd« » f bolls 
nut", screws, riiets, ijaiiils, beltiug, smd i a|Hr, 
glue, itc , ire u tvl 

'“'ince tint day, a little more than eiglty 
yiars n^o, when John Deere hammered out bis 
fir»t steil plow the hroinie t men uf Aimma 
have set Ihem^'UiS to the task of inventing 
imirove-l maihinerj for firm wtrk Tin 
development along thebe Imes ha* Iven truly 
phenomenil It almobl seems that tb*Te u. 
■Jivhmvt to the y<o vvbAvMts of \e *qphcA\n>o 
of nnclune jxiwer to igncullural «ork> The 
esic,encie« of the time* hate haj a great 
deal U) do with tie ** 111111 ) in ll m re jirtt 
tor tnsUiie, iLvt {lortion of the I rited 
Jjtatej from the MicKiun iviver Hr»t«ard 
W8 a jM*hless prairie, btretcJing «.n aid 
UivTMvl tie setting »an in crL«elr*s j aj 8 
for hnn ireili »f miles, ualMckKi by I’f f#yt 
v>f men the hsert of b la o»*« ari t’ e 
haven of the roving Hfvl rrn 
dnven frvm j dUr li i> t by U e ertroaefirg 
white j-eojde I*rvi.lically every foot of IL s 


land was the richest agricultural soil and it 
was but a question of time when it would be 
brought under cultivation by the constantly 
increasing flood of population Plows had to 
be invented that would be strong enough to 
tear through the malted roots of the lush 
prune grass that bad held supreme sway for 
centune^, and upturn it Moreover, the 
areas of the fields were so va«t that the old-time 
walking plow, or even the plow drawn by two 
horses, would not sulhee It was necessary to 
evolve a riding jlow that would turn up many 
furruwh at oiue, drawn hy two or more teams* 
The Use of oxen for thin work wasoutoftho 
quevlion — it took them too long a time to 
cover the ground Ihe steam plow of to day 
was the natural product of these conditions 
This mammoth implement has six, eight, leu, 
twehi or fourteen plows attached to one side 
and a jwwerful engine to the other, and opens 
upadoamor more furrows at once Here 
gTMt frang plows- are ho cleverly designed 
ifiAt the frhan* can be adjusted to cut furrows 
of any depth The le) th of the plowing can 
he regiil »led while tt • machinery is m motion 
If the plow meets iv Urge stono or other 
ohilroction it auloinatKally lifts uji anl glidM 
over the olject tl uk saving the machmer) 
fioin damage Ihis is nccoinplishtd by long 
runners which have luflicuut tieanng on the 
ground to carry the frame over irregularities 
such as ndgi , hummocks, ditches mid the like, 
without throwing any of the plows out or 
causing them to p},ig 

character c ui be 1 itche.| U> any ln.ction engine 
uithtl. uec..^.iry i^uer, no matter whether 
i\ iw sU till gsKilihe, electric or oiJ, audit is 
caialU fojating «p a, thirty slX 

lUtu “II ut'I * nr onria r. In g 

1 a» (Itrlj u 1 men «ii in.ju ml Jo maijnge 
■»l! 1 * r f I' ip rlr-K n[ i ij 

1 'i? 'I’t’ ‘ JoM mntli 

« •' ■';! “ ' '“’»»» nf Ibn trranr. of U e 
Tn-J,j ,l „ jru.rjrl, ,0 lire 

I r Krtioo. , f An m«. In mo „ „an 


walktrg Ia-I 1 J 


1 ,^ 1 , j . . * ff«'djng It with hi« 

lari*. rtallyon Ihej low, 

cavr^g o-e, two, Urea, or f,„r iorj. a. 
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> exigency may re([uire Indeed, these plofts 
have reached such a high stage of perfection 
that a small boy can manage them Plow 
shares are mide for all kinds of work, such as 
plowing m stubble, turf and stubble, sandy 
laud, black land, praine — in fict, it is hard to 
concene of a soil for which a modem steel 
share is not epecially designed , and the nding 
ploas are so constructed that the share may be 
readily renio\ed and another onesubslituted, as 
changeof soil conditions may require Moreover, 
bottoms cutting different widths can be used, 
the adjustment ou the front furrow wheel 
bracket changing the cut and adapUng the 
plow to bottoms of any size from ten to eighteen 
inches, a wrench oemg the only tool needed to 
change the adjustment 

Id the old days the farmers made their own 
banows-they were called ‘spike toothharrows 
Iron teeth, fo^ed by the village blacksmith, 
were inserted in holes bored through a wooden 
frame To day a first class harrow is made 
of steel throughout Some are reversible— that 
IS to say, the teeth are so set that, if the horses 
axe hitched to one end, they are perpendicular, 
while bitched to the other they are slanting 
A harrow of this deacnptioo may be ^d 
either for puherizing or smoothing and is 
especially suitable for cultiv iting wueat or other 
sowed crops after the seed has sprout^, lU 

light construction permitting cuUnalion of crops 

of ihHsort without destroying an unnecessary 
number of plants Most modern harrows 
teeth that may be adjusted to any desired 
del or set, so that any face or edge of them 
may be presented to the land 

The disc harrow is the latent improvement 
of this implement, the operator riding in a seat 
provided for that purpose This harrow, instead 
of being toothed, consists of a number of sharp 
steel discs, set side by side Each disc is pro- 
vided with an oscillating scraper that keeps it 
constantly scoured clean and prevents clogging 
with mud or debris flie e di cs cut the 
and pulverize the soil In one case the discs 
instead of being solid wheeU of steel, are cut 
away in broad, deep notches, while a spading 
harrow, consisting of Icmgi narrow, spale-like 
blades set ,.m diso form, is capable of lifting 


and turning the soil to a depth of from four to 
SIX inches 

Where wheat is the crop sown, the American 
firmer considers a good pulverizer and roller 
one of the most necessary implements in his 
equipment, for he knows that if he goes over 
the land with this maclime just after seeding 
or even after the gram is up, it will com- 
preca the soil so as to enable it to retain 
the moisture, thus ensuring a larger yield 
per acre The beavylugs or teeth are construct- 
ed in such a way that they leave the soil , so it 
cannot blow away, ns it is likely to do on an 
unrolled field borne farmers favour a smooth, 
solid roller while others prefer the toothed 
wheel one A fifteen foot pulverizer weighs 
over 2,100 pounds and it IS constructed with 
a heavy steel frame so that additional weight 
may be added, if necessary, m the shape of 
stones bags of sand or other heavy substances 
piled OD top of it 

In order to protect bis wheat from smut, with 
which every farmer is familiar, the American 
agncultunst uses a “smut machiDe”, in which 
the seed grams are saturated with a solution of 
formaId*bjde, which killa the smut spores and 
protects the crop This machine not only permits 
each individual kernal to come in contact 
with the solution, and become thoroughly wet, 
but also skims out all smut balls, wild and tame 
oats and all foul seed-<, thus cleaning the wheat , 
at the same time it disinfects it 

Tne seed planter could not be dispensed 
with by the up* to date farmer Its use insures 
that every seed will be dropped in its proper 
place and at the correct depth, something 
that could not be guaranteed without the use 
of automatic machinery There are di«c drills 
for sowing small seeds, seed droppers for plant- 
ing maize and potato planters, whose use is 
apparent from the name In the latter implement 
the potatoes are planted at any required depth, 
a disc following, which properly covers them 
The due, in turn, is followed by a six inch 
wheel which presses down the earth so as to 
make the seed sprout 

On a modern farm, all the work of cultiva- 
tiooisdoneby means of cultivators speailly 
desigued to suit the various crops* Small shares 
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are so adjusted that they loosen up tlie ground 
Tight to the very roots of the plants, virtUoot 
injuring them, and also coierall the space 
between the rons so tlint not a weed is left 
alive. The American farmer hnowa that if he 
does not carefully cultivate Iih crop, he can- 
not hope for success — and he knows for a cer- 
tainty that he could not accouipUsb this all- 
important task with a dull, short-handled hoe, 
such as the Indian agriculturist uses In the 
eyes of the modern farm scientist, no j»roblem 
of farming recjuires more skill and judgment 
or 18 of greater importance, than proper culti- 
vation* 

Now cultivation has four objects — pulverizing 
the soil, conserving mouture, miking plant 
food available and eradicating weeds The 
first step hegina with proper \tlowtng, which 
pulverizea the soil as much as [loseibie The 
barrow continuesi the work wli«re the plow 
leaves olT, and the cultivator does the rest 
boil which 18 UDifurinly firm u full of tm>. 
conliDUOUS {lores which act as capillary (uIhs, 
bringing up the mouture to the sutfue where 
it IS rapidly uvnjioratcd Culliv ition hnaks 
up the capillary connection and tbunKives and 
stores tlie mouture in tiie sel^l (or th« 
benefit of the crops. Heavy rams re-establub 
the CApiliar) conniction, so it is necessary to 
ciiltiiale the field alter tach rainfall iiionhr 
to produce A suifacv mulch of ioo-e khI that 
will lend to jircvent evH}>on(ion 

Proper cuUivntiasi cau'>r< cli< mual rhin,,fs 
which render the plant hiod in the sod avaihtl le 
for the growing crop \Mien the nrlh u 
sturcvl and pulverized, it chAUge.i in^Ajhle 
iiutieral element* such irn jaiLv-ium, tdcicm 
and pho'phoru* to mure »oiuh!e and available 
fonn*; while the nir a.lmitt(a! into the k>il 
render* the inactive nilrv'geii available r»» 
nilrateo The lirmficial effect* cf dectyitg 
organic nidter are al«» gieatlj ircre.>Mal Ij 
cuitivaUuD, since it Inrg* every {svrticle cf 
soil III contact with a jwrtic’e if feilihzig 
materval. Cultivation abo ri"** He }:TOc.rJ of 
we*al*, which n‘b tl e wil of fertility au>i lower 
the jiehi and ijnality cf p-i>iace 

Icr all Ihe-e rrawi * t'e tNc'Um farr«r 
believes that good tillage ur.jleiretU .jO-ckly 


pay for tbem^elve-, and he provides himself 
with the best the market affords. So delicate 
13 the adjustment of these mecliaiiical devices 
that where rows are irregularly planted, so 
that eoine plants are ‘•et farther out than others, 
the knives may be instantly adjusted so as to 
avoid plowing them out or covering them up, 
while the wheels tiny be made to vary from 
one inch to a foot or more iii tread, thus 
making it pos-ible to adapt the inacliine to a 
row of any ordinary width A two-row culti- 
vator docs the work of two men by cultivating 
two rows at the same time borne cuUnators 
have discs m-teailof plows or hoes, and special 
implements are available to handle mure, 
jiolatoes, (olncco, cotton, hems, cabbage*, pea- 
nut — in fict, any and every crop grown by the 
general or *' truck ” farmer 

When it comes to harvesting the crop, 
tnoiJtrn farm maclimery bus been perfect^ 
almost to the limit of He possibilitie'*. 
To-day, gram is tut and bound by the rcnji^r 
and the bundles are biuichid n.uly for the 
►hiKker, who is the only iran who jjeedi lo 
touch the bundles with hi* hands. W'lthm 
themunory of man the old-fashioned method 
,>f r<.iping With the hook and crndic has given 
place b) harvesting by madiinery. Ihe era of 
juveiili.H) along this Ime Ugan early in the 
iumte.Dlh century, but noUiing really 
prutical wa« devdoj,*^! until 1811. Since 
then the evolution of the i.nping machine 
Im Utn sUidy .ind m irked, 'flie early 
mold* all employed practicilly tlie same pri»- 
uple that IS u«-d tonlay— the riciprocating 
tickle, ml and platfonn, with the motna 
leswer famisheilby oxen or horecs hitched to 
the tide and front, or b-hind. The gram wa* 
frrml to tl e tirkle by the reel where it w/U 
cut and dioj lo the plndhrm. A» H»n a* 
emuji gnm hsi .icciiinulnted on (he plat- 
form to fmn n ,t was removed by a 

man who waiUd al.,n^s,de. or the buediea 
were rikedciT from Uhmd imlead of from the 
tioe ii.e u-.prov.n ect of any worth «a» 

I l.Uu'n. -in .i-toiiaLc rA- 

irsif,,., h , ^ 

-taying oLe W drive and oj^rate the 
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hane ter Tine iiaa accomplislieJ by eqmp- 
the reel ».lh a rake eo that it .«pt the 
gtarel off the phlf.r.n w.th every 
Later the reel .t elf aaa arranged 
60 that every firet, second ri.d Ibiid rake o 
the reel aoirld discharge a bundle Tliis 
principle is employed .0 the manufacture 
the modem reaper in u-e to day 
In 1851, expenmenls began to 

wrtb machi'nesSiat nould bind tte ^s 

The first bindeis acre failures in that th y 
aere not self binders in the truest sense of ^e 
word, for they merely delated the 8™'" 
platform where it was bound h, two men 
This typo of machine was used until ISrr 
when R gave place to a harvester that autoiria 

tically bound the sheaves with wire h lor y 

after that, the wire binder was 
the twine binder, winch to-day ■» ° 

of simplicity and effeclnenes. and which is 
umvei^allyLed for gathering the ginm harvest 
There is practically no wood used in me 

manufacture of the ‘“''“‘^iLfely if 

chine, it being constructed almost entirely o 

machine it must bo borne in “'“f ‘‘f' 
‘'"Aftifbe.ng cut and Imund by mael.mery, 

the ^ain IS sLled into shock, and left m dry 

Then It IS taken ,n band by a '"‘K' J 

machine wblcb cuts off the bead, ^ed 

me micbme rer,u.re.^ tte 
dtasbdiar°e' mteThed m a si.’igle '!“> J;'” 


On the great ranches of ^Nestem America, 
where a single farrow runs for miles and 
hundreds of iLre* of giain must be cut m a 
single dw, the owner of the teiin thresher 
also has a gang plow md a 1 nge reaper and 
biider He ntUches his porUbie traction 
engine to these m the jroier season and plows 
the fields and harvests the crop for the agricul- 
tuti to on 'onitract, as well as threshing it 
Ihe bay crop calls for different machinery 
When it* 18 realized th it the hay crop of America 
13 estimated to be aorth in the neighbourhood 
of Ks I o4, 78 79,352, it will be seen that 
It 13 oece8»ary to handle it in a business like 
manner The hay is cut by the mower and 
binder, the later machine being used for cut- 
linc grams for bay alone or mixed sorghum, 
Ivaffir corn and millet In some case®, how- 
ever, these grams are cut with the mower 
When the binder is used, the sheaves nr© 
loosely bound to prevent them from moulding 
beneath the band during the drjing process 
The tedder aud horse rake are used for curing 
the hay, while in storing it the wngon, hay 
loader, hay SAeep or bull rake, horse-fork, 
sling and stacker are pressed into sernce 

The modem mower is so light running that 
a small boy can operate it The knives are 
located at the side of the machine and may be 
automatically adjusted to the unevenness of 
the ground The driver sits in his seat on the 
iron frame work of the machine — j ou nev er bear 
of the A^merican grass cutter being bitten by 
venomous snakes, as is so often the ca«e in India, 
for he IS well oat of their reach — and the knives 
cut a wide swath as the mower is driven forward 
If the knives become dull, all that is neces- 
sary IS to clamp a grinder to the mower wheel 
and the blades may be re sharpened without 
any delay while the mower is in motion This 
machine if followed by a good sized rake which 
gatheis together two swaths nt once and lays 
two windrows together for convenience in load- 
ing Other styles of rake3 have a straight 
sweep, the teeth being seven or eight feet long 
md strong enough to c irry a heavy load of hay 
over uneven ground The horses walk behind 
the teeth, so the nvke can be worked do e up 
to fences, ditches and other obstruction This 
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btjle of rake n u&td in stacking tlie hay Ihe 
hay tedder stirs up the drjiug grass with 
forks, much as it would be done by hand with 
a pitchfoik only with much less labour, permit- 
ting it to cure eieiilj Ihe forks are two or 
three lined ond are attached to a steel shaft, 
nboie which the drner sits 

The hay loader gathers up the hay from the 
swath or windrow This machine is so construct- 
ed that it rakes down into the furrows and 
gathetb up all the hay without picking up 
traah and sticks With the loading machine 
one man can load a wagon in a aery few 
minutes, much quicker than he could with two 
helpers pitchiug the hay from the cock or wind- 
row The stacker lifts the hay from the 
wagou and arranges it in orderly s^cks, a large 
load beiug elevated with corn paratively little 
power Tlieae machines stack the bay much 
better than it could be done by hand, since 
they build the center solid M ben the out- 
side settles, it leaves the stack structure roof- 
shaped, BO it will shed water When stacked 
by hand the center usually is loose and settles 
more than the outside, leiving a cup sha{>ed 
structure which holds water, resulting id the 
moulding of ihe hay A machine of ibis kind 
is simple in constroction although it is capable 
of raising a load of 1,000 ];iound8 and building 
a stack twenty six feet high, and can be operat- 
ed on au ordinary farm wagon 

The progressive farmers of America believe 
in bating their bay, whether it is used at home 
or is sent to market to be sold Baled hay, 
wheu sold, always briugs a higher price than 
.lAa-vphy omdiiPi’dhe.a.ddiid^xArvt^tf'avfiB'jg' 
easier to store and requinug less space There- 
fore sv hay pre »3 forms part of the equipment 
' a well stocked farm Under ordinary condi- 
bious, one of the<:e machines will bale from 
three quarters of a ton to a ton and a half an 
hour, or ev en more under fav Durable conditions 
They are «o simple that an experitnted pei>on 
18 not required to operate them So by the 
use oftins inudern machinery, baying bas lost 
its terrors and no longer is a bunlensome 
labour The farmer mows the grass by hoise- 
] ower, loads it on the rack with a hay loader, 
drives to the horu mid delivers it to the bay mow 


with a hay fork or stacks it lu the field with 
a sweep rake and a stacker 

Maize annually puts overKs 3, 3o, 00, 90,214 
in the pockets of the American agn- 
cultunsts and is the king crop of the United 
btates The maize ciop must be handled in a 
scientific manner m ordi r to work this immense 
ineome out of it The methods of planting 
and cultivating it have already been described 
The harvesting arrangements are equally 
perfect and labour reducing It la cut anq 
bound in shocks by a maize binder The ears ar^ 
pulled from ihe stalks, husked and shelled by 
special machinery The farmer grinds it intij 
feed in his own feed grinder, while many bav^ 
a small mill in w^icb they grind their owt^ 
meal, just as it is required 

One of the machines that helps the Amencat^ 
agriculturist to make money is the manure 
spreader The barn-yard manure lu the United 
State« IS estimated to be worth, as a fertilizer, 
Rs 7 05,80,00,000 annually If this manure 
were to be incorrectly applied to the soil k 
large part of its fertilizing value would be lost 
The prog^e^8l\e agnculturut does not pile up 
the manure in a heap in the bam-yard leaving 
It there until all its vitality has leached away 
Instead he keeps the manure spreader stnuding 
in a handy place and the fertilizer is fork^ 
right into it as soon as it is removed from the 
stable stalls or sheds U hen the preader is full 
horses are hitched to it and it la driven 
once to the field, where the precious matenai 
13 tom into shreda by sharp teeth and spread 
iL an even layer, as thin or as thick as the 
aptawda- *a-ay over the grounefi later 

to be plowed in 

It 13 impossible to enumerate or describe the 
imiiUments used in farming in Amenca they 
we so many and varied, and the types are 
legion Suffice it to wiy, that there is pracUo- 
ally no agricultural operation to-day that 
nb olutely reciuires to he done by hand If 
the farmer does not own an engine to furnish 
power, be cau fall back on the horses, or even 
oxen, but he need not do the work himself if 
he has the money to purchase the proper 
machines— and the price is remarkably low so 
as to bo witbm the reach of every one 
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THE HEW LIFE IN HINDUISM * 

BY 

THE MAHiRAJA OF DAUDHANGA 


U do not Rtteuipt at the present moroent to 
IT give an>lbing like an 6 xhau<iti \0 exposition 
' of the Hindu religion The 8“ct8 of Hinduism 
can be blanched under three separate headings 
called in Sanskrit — 

“ a^iCT,” “ “ sA'iiPi.” II 

The first means “ I am Hia, the wtond * I am 
Thine, and the third ‘ lam Thou The very 
beginning uf our religion is the reahsalion that a 
man belongs to Go! end la safe in Hia keeping— 
" I am Ilu " The aecond, “ I am Tbme. is an ad 
vanre on the first thought, and betokens a moro 
intimate personal relationshi?, and a living faitb 
in the actual presence of God m daily life In 
the third and final form, the Hindu enters irto 
a closer relationship with Cod, becoming one with 
Him—" I am Thou ’ 

In Hinduism nothing really exi-ts but «be oi e 
UniTersal Spi it, formulated in the three words 
” "Tliere is bub one Being 
wiihout a a,>coud , ” whatever appears to exist 
separately from the Spmt i« mere illusion This 
IS the true Veda 

Starting from the Veda. Hinduism is all em 
bracing and a.bpte itself to all sorts and condi 
tions of men Its ceremonial olwervances appeal 
to some, others are attracted by its practical 
nature lu regulating the affairs of daily life , the 
severely moral aspects appeal to many . the 
devotional and imagmativa side has also its voU 
nes . and to others the philo-^phical and speiula 
tive side appeals m its full force A similar idea 
IS erpressel in that gfola of the 5r»m«d 5V»ya 

!B 14=11 

U 

All the great religions have their own symbols 
It le impossible for the neophyte to spprehenl 
the Deity as pure spirit, for the great mass ot 
mankind He can onU be realised by t nearnsUOPS 

•Fiomthe Uireis ta tha “ Coareotioo ot tlchg«mi * 


and symboU, and hence in Hinduism the Bjmbols 
are great and manifold, each repreisenliiig some 
aspect or attribute of the Divine This is called 
by marj.wbo do not understand the innei^ signifi 
cance of its meaning, " idol worship ” Bub although 
the idol or symbol, according to Hinduism, is 
permeated by Qol, ns every atom is jn the whole 
UDiveirse, such worship is directed to the special 
aspect or attribute of the Divine Being which the 
idol or symbol is meant to repiesent And just 
as pictures are necessary U a person as long as 
he his uot seen the objects that they pci tray, so 
these idols or symbols of the Divine attributes 
aie I eedful to aid the woiship of God by man, 
until m the couise of time, by the development 
of his intuitive faculties and the unfolding of a 
higher spiritual life, he will become less and less 
dependent on the visible symbol, and ultimately 
roach the final state of Sayujya and become 
merged in the Eternal Spirit 

The subject of idol worship is intimately con* 
nected witb the question of Avaiarcui Tho 
supreme Immanent God has no form , and yet it 
IS a form ‘hat the devotee worships as the " idol ’ 
The partKuUr form that he gives to the image 
he worships is one in which he believes God to 
havo rovmfevtel Himvelf ^or is thereanytbing 
incongruous in this idea of Gods manifestation 
God IS the onlniner of the world every item of 
the world process IS under His guidance — 

“ !Riih 4 (risa; ” says 

the fnAoda'aiiyo^a And nt the commence 
inert of this process He seU going those forces 
which keep the phenoraera of the Universe 
running a'ong their appointed course, but 
in coui>e of lime, owing to the multiplicity 
of conditions and diver&itv of potentialities 
bnaring up( n tl em, the world begins to show 
signs of disirder and confunun He is, in fact, 
like the roaster mechanic who sets up a machioe 
and bUtts 1 C, leaving its parts to peiform their 
respectivi* functions , and jiiht as ha has from 
time to time, to sot right anr par's tbat may 
base pot out of order and ptve fresli impetus and 
direction, renderrd nec*-bs.Bry ly the conditions 
then prevailing, — «o also in this most complicated 
machinery of tho Cosmos, when the Creatoi finds 
that tlie diverse energies lushii g forth in various 
directions would, if left to themselves, throw the 
whole fabric into inextricable confusion, He, m 
his limitless compassion, incarnates as an Avataia, 
to counteract the disruptive forces of mankind 
and atrengtheo and rehabilitate the lawscondu*' 
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to \ts welfnie TU»» is wh»t Sii 'K-nshna has 
himself (leclaieil iii the following v»»Re8 — 

*151 TO t| >5^ ura ! 3pg- 

aiwwfe II 

qramw PRiwq ^ i 

gwiq!ii«Jiij awift ^ ^ II 

“Wherever, 0 iiliaiata’ there is a elackeniog 
of Dharitia (vntue) and corresponding use of 
AtJAarnia (vice^, then I incarnate mjself — for 
the saving of the good anl the destio}ing of Uia 
evil and for the rehabilitating of Dharma, I 
APPEAR AS AN INCARNAIION from c>cle 
to cycle ’ 

In order to make His aid most elTective, He 
has to Uke some sint if a physical form , and the 
form that He chooses for this purpose la tl e one 
that he finds mas*- elTuctive in the bringing isbout 
of the desued state of things If the forces 
threatening disruption happen to belong to the 
region of water, He tikes the form best suited to 
work in that element , if these forces are of the 
the ai”, the form taken is one most cOfectue m 
that tegioD , and so on There is no hmitsiion to 
Hia choice, and there can be nothing intrinsi 
calty high or low in the form He may choose to 
adopt as long as it serves tlie purpose of the 
Incarnation To Hint, alt forms are the same 
That is why Uis manfestations have been called 
AtaCarat,’ viossiDg down, descending Ry 
having recoutse to this voluntary descent for the 
good of the world, the Supreme God, the fount of 
nil that IS good and noble, sets us the example of 
that self sacrifice which stands at the root of all 
morality and ethics 

Perhaps I may be nllowed to say % word or 
two about our caste system And heie 1 may 
say, pArenthetically, tiiat caste ts no mono 
poly uf the liuulu communities In every nation 
under Heaven, the cute system exists, although 
It may be Cilled hy dilTerent names id different 
countries It has its usp<, and like all things 
* human, lU abusex, but on the whole it has wrought 
beneflLeitly in our Hindu Sami Older The 
primary castes of Rrahmanas, Kslrntriyns, Vai<yas 
and Sudras \ver« cic-itel, as the Ftirutha SuJita 
tells iii>, to serve definite purposes of the body 
politic — the Rrahmana to keep the religion intact, 
the ICshatnya to guard an 1 to rule, the Vaisya 
to look alt^T the economical an t in Inslnal \ntw 
ests uf the country, and tbo Su Ira to serve AH 
the other sub divisions were evolved and deve«^ 


loped by sotial and industml causes Each castd 
hasitaown leligious cereuioiiiea and social rules, 
as wellns its own customs regarding work, and 
food n<id marriage and funeral ceri-iuonies and 
the like, but looked at bioadly, ib has been a 
great system of primary education foi the people 
of the land If education means the drawing 
forth of the potentialities of a boy and fitting him 
for taxing bis ordained place as a member of 
society, then the caste system has hitherto done 
this work (n a way winch no other plan yet con 
tnvelhas ever done The mere t^clung of a 
youth, a smattering of the three R’s and nothing 
else ID a primary school, is little el«e than a mere 
mockery Under the caste system the boys are 
initialed and educated almost from infancy into 
the familv industry, trade, profession or handi- 
craft, and become adepts in their various hues of 
life almost befoie they know it This unt^e 
system of education is one of ttie blessings of our 
caste airangements Wo know that a liorss 
commands a high price in the market if it has a 
long Dedigiee behinu it Is it unreasonable to 
presume that a carpenter whose foiefatbers have 
followed the same trade for centuries will be a 
better carpenter tlisD one who is new to the trade 
— allotber advantages being equal Caste doubtlesa 
hai evolved some abuses But no other nation can 
cast stones at us m this respect 
The great books of our Hndu religion incul 
cate all the humatj virtues which are embraced 
ID love to God and to our fellowmen, loyalty to 
the Sovereign, to law and to the social order, 
with help to tho helpless and the friendless of 
all classes Everything relating to daily life is 
pcnetiated with the spuit of lehgion, and a 
kindly respect foi the religions of all who belong 
to different cults 


........luvu kimv me Beginning 01 

visible in Hinduism We am all 

realiMDg ss we have never realised befoie, that 
it spiritual Hinduism is to have a chance of 
regene-Hiing our p^ojla jt mu^t begir in family 
life by piecspi an! example jt must be recog 
mwdm Iheteichirg at our pniiwry acbooU »nd 
colleges an 1 unwvrMtie., auu the pi-artice of the 
presence of God must bo carried on in tbo daily 

life Wehave.,lr^„jy b^gun to sow the seeds of 
such a torching by the institution of a great 
missionary^ er tK.pr.se throughout the lenab and 
bieallh of the Hud which, it >« to be hoped, will 

yield good Msults in the near futuie 
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INTRODOCTOBY 


^i«> l>ul tiue to titu InJu^tiut Conferai ca to 
sa^ thit It IiHS been doing very valuable 
I >%urkm its uwn sphaie All the Confer 
Dces whtcU hold their annual ses^tuna in 
Chnstoias have their own importance They are 
difTerent channels through which the public 
spirit and the energy of the people flow, and 
these tributaries j >11) and oiilv go to awell the 
tide of the rnulUint national progress The 
Industrial Confeienca is a jouoger oSsprmg of 
national enthusi am foi the material betterment 
of the Gounlrj Tboiiah M » youngei child it 
does not eijiy any particulai affection or 
favour, It IS giowin^ under certain advantages 
which >110 dai i<Ni to its older sisters Ibe 
Indiiotii ICoafeieice becomes a eoinmon (Ut 
form fur people of all classes and creeds, an i for 
iba ivpifaent-iiiisi'S of the ruleis and theiuled 
aliLe i von oiio feels the urgent n€<.e«siry of 
llldu^lllsl aul economic improvement, and 
Governiiient ami people can co operate m this 
work t<i the beneUt of alt One would like to 
see the Iiidii>>tnal Conference better attended 
and people takirg n uie prscUCal interest in ite 
work If it reieives tnoie substantial support at 
ibe bands of the edui^ted and the well to do classes 
itia quite capable of showlog better results and 
turning out mom useful work Even as it la, 
the 0 inference is by no mrans sterile It is 
usually presiltd o>w by "onllerr en whose study 
of the ‘‘connnuc and ind latnal problems of India 
fully entitles them to that honour The Fifsi* 
dential Addresses of the past Conferences »to 
mines of knowledge and taluahle hints. 

MR MTJKERJIS AUDREYS 
ThePresi Uutof the AlUbabad Conference bong 
a succeasfol ouamena man, was able, in his ad 
dress', to throw out a number uf piactical bints 
on Drill p inU > f comiuerci"! and ind istrial im 
portanep lie gave a timely warning against 
sending to foreign countries for purposes of ac 
qninng scientific education, students thoroughly 
untmiiieii an i sclecta 1 in a haphns^rd manner. 
Without being given opporlunitie.«, prior to being 
sect nbrosd, of oblamiig sufticieot technical 
24 


knowledge here, so that they might aeceiCain for 
themselies, whether they have any liLing for, or 
aptitude in, the pirticular line m which they are 
to berome expeits He said — 

It baa happened tnat some of these young men, oo 
returning to Ibeir country, hare taken up m lUtogether 
different profession from that, to Iram which they were 
sent abroad, and the public money expended on their 
training has therefore been wasted. If we are really 
eecioatia ourdetiroto gire &n impetus to the derelop* 
ment of our industries, we should press for the establish 
menkm some central partof India, of a well eQUipped 
Technical Collego, htt^ with proper workshops and up 
to-date laboratories Students from the existing Tcchni 
eal behoofs now established m different parts of India 
should, if they so desire, after completing their course, 
be admitted into the Central Techoicsl College This 2 
do not think, would clash in any way with the Tata 
Institute, which if I am not mistaken, is intended for 
onginal research 

To provide such prQliminsry tethniCAl know 
ledge m India wa must have a well equipped 
Collego in the country whore students from 
TJni^eisities cniglit get nr> opportuni'y of conti* 
Quiog further their scii>iiU&o educaijoii and chtain 
practical training Mr MuLerji therefors 
urged — 

Apart from the doubtful result of sending cur young 
uotraioed atudrnte toforeign coiietne*, as is now dose, 
to acquire techoica) knowledge, there are grave dansers 
at the present time, both personal and politio in senuing 
a Uree number of students abroad select^ in a more or 
lece hapbaxard fatluoD, and the Goiernment of India 
would, perhaps, bo prepared lerionsly to consider (hiB 
point, when deciding as to the uecessity of establishing 
a weil^equipped Teconica] Collegoin India. This, gentle- 
meo If only a rough outline of the scheme Details 
would have to be carefully worked out, if the general 
idea 18 approved No pnrate individual or association, 
1 am afraid, would be able to control or manage such a 
techoica} college or Co Carry out the scheme in its en> 
tirety The Conference should, therefoic as 1 have said 
before represeot the matter to tho Dovernmeot of India 
and press lor the establishment, as early asposs ble, of a 
Ceotral Techoical College, on the same lines as those 
now established at Birmingbani, hlaochester Leeds and 
other places 

Jle next referred to one of the chief difficulties 
that licsiQ the way of our industrial progress, vw , 
(he supply of adequuCe capital an I had a word 
or two to say about the forniing of efficient and 
successful joint stock companies Demtnd is, by 
no aesQs, an unimportant factor in the produc- 
tion of wealth and in these days of formidable 
foreign cumpolitioii, it is difficult to find a market 
for our goods unless we have Protection m some 
form or other Mr Mukerji therefore exhorted 
hia countrymen to continue “ constitutionally 
to agitate, until Government alTorda Protection, 
in some shapi or other, to local, manufactures ” 
Hwcoiutructive proposal therefore is this 
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1 vroutd 8ug),cEt that the Government aliould be 
approached and asked to appoint a Joint Commission of 
officials and commercial men to diatvisa and decido in 
iibatpaiticular form Protection nould be most benc&eial 
to India This point should be definitely decided before 
we actually apply for any protective legislation Itlank 
U 13 imperative on our loaders to giiethia questioatheir 
fiist consideration and, if we are succcssfiil in securing a 
ivisefonn of Protection, 1 amsurotha countrys indus- 
tnal development will receive a great iinpctue 

He also pleaded for a change in the present 
attitude of Goverament towards the local pur 
chase cf stores, and showed how liidt&n con 
cerns are treated in the roatter of the supply of 
the requirements of State departments He cited 
concrete instances m support of what he said, 
and laid down that “nothing short of definite 
and fully authorised assurances of support, '“on 
firmed, if necessary, by legislative enactment, 
should satisfy us ’ The next point o! loipor 
tance m the addreoa is about the employment of 
foreign capital for the development of indigenous 
industries Mr MuVerji, while exhorting bis 
well to do countrymen to invest at least a pait cf 
their earnings in industrial concerns, rightly 
pointed out how necessary it is fur us to seek 
the cooperation of lapital fiom ahroa), espe 
cially from England of course Speaking of 

agncultutal improvements and smaUer indus 
tries, he omphseised the urgent necessity of 
Oovernmont taking up the question of thespread 
o! eUmentary education m tight earnest 
The only satisfactory solution seems to bo the elomeo* 
tory education of the ryots to enable them tospprociato 
the odvaDtagcslIiey woi IdOenre by adopting improvisl 
TDCtboda of sKncultuto, and by }Oinis|ttog«lhDT insmaK 
groups to iitiliKd the services and advice of the etudente 
who graduate from tho agricultural collegce I am sot 
an advoexte of oompulsory education attbiastagc, Tbie 
18 impracticable for many reasons but thoro i» no doubt 
that without the extensiro spread of primary education 
amongst the lUiteratoctossos, both artisan and csltirs. 
tor, thereis very Iittlo hope of any real improvement or 
advancement in either email industries or igncultore. 

Hvs remarks in ccnnection with light feeder 
railways and the Railway Board are eminertly 
suggestuo From bCsinning toenl theaddicon 
13 repkta with practical hints which a man in 
tho pnMtinn of Mr Nfukerji alone is calculated to 
give It mvkes u stru'tive and refreshing rea ling 

Tho lnlii«lrisl Conference di«cj«-«8 a nuoibiTof 
important suV]»ets and pvuifs reaoluliona theieuu 
bandiviched between tlie Co’ grc'is and the other 
Couftrences, it la pressel foi time an! itn pro- 
gramme has to be rushed throiigb It la, to 
doubt, able to focus public opinion on the more 
urgent topics of iiidustrial luterest and to give 
expression to it in an authoritativo manoer. 
B») on 1 this, h iwever, it cannot go 


THE PAPERS 

But the papois which are submitted to it, are tha 
moat valuable fea^ jie of the Industrial Confererce 
They go to form a highly instructive repository 
of infomiatiou on the economic, tho scientific, the 
technical and tlie commeicnl n»pects of them 
duetrul movement in India They are written 
by experts and meu deeply interested in theif 
subjects and are thus calculated to teach and guide 
The topics discussed in them range over a wide 
field In this way -v rich literature on the econo 
mic and industriil development of India has been 
slowly groivirg up and ought to have a beneficial 
educative effect upon the educated poilion of the 
population of this country The large number 
and variety of the papers indicate how the 
national mind is being turned to tho moi'e prac- 
tical questions which co cern the matenal pro 
greee of this biikward and spiritually inclined 
nation Mote than thirty pipers weie contributed 
to the Allahabad Corferenco It is not possible, 
within the space of one article, to give even bnef 
summaries of all of them We propose to pre- 
sent to our renleia here bare outlines of about 
twenty of tbira that have beer available to us 
The papers to be presently summarised have not 
been seUcled on any eystem Such of them have 
been taken up as come readily to Land Whenever 
p^iWe, the summaries will be given in the form 
of tuomng quotations from the papers themselves, 
interspersed with a few remarks of our own, just 
as has been doi e with regird to Mr Mukerji’s 
addieea above It ih hoped that this kind of 
tiealment will not fail to be sufficiently 
inslriictivfl ' 
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SWADESHI TRUE AND FALSE 
Dr A E Cocmimsnaiuy has mivde bi&teputa 
tion &3 Ru enthu-iastic and appreciative devotee ot 
Indian Art Hts paper is entitled ‘ Sn&deshi 
True and False, ' and is a tirade against tl e pre 
sent industrial morement whicli seeks to plant in 
this ancient land mills and factories cf the Euro 
peati pattern to the neglect of the old and djing 
arts aod crafts He is right in condemniug the 
vulgaruatian of our aTti>-tic sense and of our Ustea, 
our uunecc'ser) apr-h imitation of European 
styles and fashions an f lur neglect of rational 
arU and industries Uut he has been carried 
away by bis zeal foi the old industrial arts of 
India into superfluous decUmations agam-st what 
IS only the inevitable result of the Goutact of 
two diflTsrent civilizitions Ho do^s not make 
sufficient allowance for the innate human tendency 


^Siradeshi Movement. 

ftepmentatm Incttans and Ang'o Indians 

CONTAVrS— DadabUai l^soroji U U The Gael 
warofUareda, Tbeilcn ilt Q W Ootbale The Uoo 
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to imitate, which is not a peculiar failing of 
the Indist] pe.3ple, and ignores altogether the 
ecoQCcuc, social, political and intellectual factois 
which have brought about the degeneracy he de 
plores “ It was during the t incteenth century 
s.\i8 Dr Coomaraswamy, “that our country became 
1 dumping ground for all the vulgar superflui 
ties of £ui opean overproduction and all that the 
btradeshi movement of the twentieth century has 
done IS to provide us with many spurious imita 
tions of these unloiely inutilities ” 

It could hardly bale been otherwise, for bchiod the 
Swadeshi loovcment there is no serious and consistent 
deal lt< leaders hare had but one thought before them 
to save money Ibe moi ement has lacked almost total- 
lyin thoae constmctive elements which we meet within 
simiUruorcments in other countries, such as Denmark 
or Ireland Never have 1 seen is any Swadeshi litcra* 
turo the Wish expressed to preserve Indian manufactures 
on account ot their intrinsio esceUence, or because the 
presence amongst us of these highly skilled craflsiaen 
represooted an important element in the uationalcuUurc, 
or because these craftsmen stilf worked under conditions 
oflifo sill) loAnitely superior, physically and spiritually, 
Co those of the Earopcao factory slaves. 

We who think ibatweare educated and progressive, 
we «bo attend Conferencesand sit on Legislative Coun* 
cils, who are rulera ot btates, or earn more princely 
incomce m Courts of Law, Meourselies have despised end 
bated everything Indian, and it is hy that hatied that we 
bate destroyed our lodustnes and degraded the status oC ' 
our artissDS And wbcoat lastcur pocketswere touobed 
—thenso far from realisiDg what we done, wo set 
ourselves to forn Swadealii compan el for making 
eoaiselled cufT links (with pansies on tbeui\ for dyeing 
yarn (with German dyes), or making uncomforUMe 
furniture (for Anglo Indian bungalows) Me never 
thought that the fault was in oarseivea ^Fe lived in 
cancatured English viUas, and studied the latest fashion 
in collars and lies at d sat on llievcrandhas of Collectors 
buDgalowB Sod strove to preserve oor respectability by 
lisleniog to gramophone leeords of the London musie 
h-vIUiusleadofltsteniag to fudian singers— welearned to 
sit on ebaira and eat w ita spoons and to adoru our walls 
with German oleographsand our floors with Brussels 
carpel* and then we thought to save our souls by taking 
share* ID Bome bwadeshi compauy for making soap 
1 tell you that Swadeshi is none of tbcae things it is a 
way of looking St Ilfs. It is essentially sinccnty. Seek 
first this learn onee more tlie nrf of liti-ng, and you 
wiUfindtfaatour ancient cmiisatioo, industrial do less 
than •pirituai, will re-anse from the ashc* ofoarvulgar- 
itj mod parasitism of to-day 

Dr Coomaraswatoy objects to our usiDg 
articles of European patterns an \ mocks at the 
cost of ludian models and fashions which, 
lia seoas to think, la reiponsvhle for tha 
present indu^atnal bvekwardsess of the country 
Our imitation of European milts and factoriec 
13 degrading Indian manhood, and true Swadeshi 
^ouli) have sttempted to preserve the Gtatu* 
of our skilled artisaua and village craftsmeD, 
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for the Sake of the value to our country of 
men as 7<e)i He believes ilut “our d}e<», 
0 ir hand made pold thread, our desigtip, oar 
wajB of ditssing and building, our jewelleiy 
our carpets and all that goes to make the 
dally environment of our lives aie better than 
the things V7e impoit from Europe — more beauti 
ful, more enduring, more vital in response and 
moie a pait of oui leal life ’ Ihe part played by 
the niai ufactureii and capiMlistR m building up 
an industrial India, does not receive his apprecia 
tion and he says that “ it is hardly neies&iry for 
us to assist them in becoming nilliunaires by 
bringing to their aid the whole weight of Scvade 
shi sentimentality ’ We cannot but obserre 
that Di Coomaiaswamy’B view is the view of a 
detachid enthusiast It is p«ui«l)y right but at 
best one sided and limited. 

EDUOATION IN INDIAN ECONOMICS 
Professor Jogindranath Samaddar m his short 
piper on “ E lucatioii in Indian Economics , tm 
phawses the urgent need of the ^piead of primary 
educatiou se uu in liapei sable condition prelimm 
ary to any advance in economic piogic^s He 
gives comparslive figures tj illustrate a hat the 
StaUs are doing m Germany, England, J.pai, 
and \merica to spread elementary educstioiito 
the lowest strata of society The education of the 
masses is the key to the economic dovelopment of 
this land 

Two (acU are Ml( evident First U.o question of n»ss 
education which is o( tiUI uaporuISce to iie-tbo 
Indians wl o are lagging behind in the raco of human 
eiTilisat on. and. secondly, it is also a patent fact that 
inertaae its rate of eipcodilure on 
clearly evident from 
the fact Uiat in England every child of school going aw 
i": 1 .i*“ good in J.psn.n^inWt 

in all the civilised countnea— is compuUonlv rcauirMi 
m ' be amount whic.li tho GoveSmS 
w^h 4l^ 1 IS 111 million. ascontrasUd 

w fh 45 m IhoDS which it used to spend 15 tears sco 
Observe Uie contrast m Indiv tW p c of our nomUa. 
tion IS uneducated and do not atUnd*school but *^io the 
quinquennium f.om to lsS9.y0lhe State grwt 
to education rose from 1241 I.khs to 131 hlabhsonlr 
* « , by lest than Ope, and this in ipite of the fact that 
'“‘‘if '"••ludod Bute ejpeolmvo 

nedutstion in Lpper Buniia which the former year dij 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES 
E R Nabar has an n forming and iq 
etructue psper on “ Our Joint Stock Lomptniw *» 
It IS au essay on il e rise, natura and workms of 
such ccmpsnica The subject is treated m an 
elemenUry way, but in the present stale of India 
when the joint stock pnnciple u new to lU 
ptotieai I whena number of joint stock coni 


panics are being started all around, the inf jrma 
tion and precautions given by Mr Nabtraie 
calculated to pi ove extremely useful Very fow 
people understand the tharuLter and working of 
the companies and fioni motives of patiio.isni or 
of making money large numbeis go in for shares 
which bung in no return, nor leturr themselves 
safe to the pockets of the investors Large con 

cems aie nupossible unless underUken by joint 

stock companies but the prdmary sbaielioHer 
must be cautious and conversant with the methods 
of the companies M, Nabai gives a simple des 
cnption of the joint shek machinery and puts the 
inexperienced but well meaning investor on bis 
guard against the pitfalls m Ins path The paper 
deserves a careful perusal 

MODLRv CO OPERATION 
Equally instructive is the paper contributed by 
Mr 0 Gop-iIMenon on ‘Modern Co-onei-ition ' 
He traces the history of the movement from its veiy 
...t#pl|on m lb. t,u.. ol ib» l,.i «nii 

8i>e« a general destiiplion c! the pm oiplee 
of eo op.,.l„. e„ht ,eue.,„ f„re,gn munlMe, 
^ehmg 01 . the org.u, ration end working of tlioee 
piocecdsto gi.s an aceount 

men^t ir'lnd 

credit uQien* h.*™ k * 7 ”®“*“ India In Buroiio, the 

I'er,:! rS'r;- '-f ““Cr.t'.s-tSJ 

ITOI 1-i.aerU.i.St “"'■“7.““' 

registered into U rco cU.ses rl T i ^ 

TIteUw provides that thu I , i®"*'** Rural and Urban 

Thenvaberof Societies i. r.. y?®*® urban limited 

toUlnumbcrofinemWshm lotrcMing and llio 

thousand in l'J06-07 in ^ increased from ninety 
thoosand m iJOgeOi* the caDitAl‘'f"^'®f 

toeighty lakh, and Iho e^d,n?r'“ 

lakha to eighty four latv,, *^-1^ ^''0“ twenty moe 

men expressed by sueh an 7‘ubstaiitiato tbo opi- 
UutnoUere harc^VeXn 

root so quickly or mads taken such a deep 

sUgei asm India This isnnA >" »ta eathest 

erae ot. |»ople »bo bi,l ‘‘f »™dered .t ,» ibe 
munal organizations centuries built up coui* 

'I- ■■or.l 

isnaturalibatitslKutd be Mt 

this coin try ‘ more urgently m 

tbo 1“ schiere success in 

*-htlc.foritswerkin^®«j®---^^^ 
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»,lli projptct.ollawr.d.i.lopiaiil. '"5“^ 

expAn*ion,* ptcnlitul working C»pit*J li 

for tni»P<irpo.otcnlra\ fininung •geociesAre bciDgCS- 

Ubh&hed m the tenous ProtiQcee m ludie. 

The Rfowth of the movement m India, under 
the fostering care of Government, du.mg the 
last few years, is exceedingly encouraging l^n 
tholast year alone the toUl number of the 
societies was doubled and the number w fast 
increasing There are great possibilities before 
the movement and disinterested and ^tnotio 
men must come forward to push on work 

with the help and aclixa co operation of Govern- 
ment, which are aheady assured to us 

ES:;:x:ri. 

of lirei->liTes of men, o! women, and of children UUUM 
nachioe but aliving force of which \ wnrld 

mmmmrn 

and best Binds of ancient times 

ECOKOMIO l^’DlA 

“A ffcw thouglitu on econo lie Ind'o " 'o *1*® 
tills ot a paper lenlton bj Mr Ku 'J Be^ri 
Boll.v. rw^nl.. bas .U,»pt«i ^ P™” *'^*5 
lodia IS groning rich, by quoting Ih. %"» 
our iniporu of gold and nlvrr, tbs “'•'•“‘06 

volomrortli. country's trad. lU ""I'-")* ”"'1 

imgation, lU gold sUmdard and so 

d«onbes bo« tamin. .. bring SuccHully JO 
suUid and tbrrrby mnJ. '’,',7^“,'; 

He then tries to give ue an ide 
tionoftheagncultur.au and the 

‘confiarf to the vm^'w^ch has nov revived 

IS /uiiny b')<» he — 

Bui Protection is unsuitable for India. 
oroomiSir, ucoond, fm. Ms b« 
appUctir,. «t U>. pr.nc.pla ot dliLloi. «! labo": 
all,.a.loai»..erci In ioropcao connlnc. aad 

rcon«l,oa .. baarf oa N-bno;''-"; Mn.^ • 

Contiaeat "itb dilTerent races and pcop ooliUcal 

co.a, cling inlcrcU, and i So " 

economy can have no place here 1; ^ 

tent, led a IS naturally protected o" 

tan« from the maoufactunog countries and tb P* 

ness of her labour. 


Uis general position may bo found summed up 
in the following paragraph — 

The poverty of the masses m India has lU ongta in 
rcruoU pre-Untish days The quoUUon as regards Uio 
effect of prerious famiDes shows their helpless and ro 

sourcelesi condition m 'i;® 

have mads is really within the last ^ or 30 j cars, f.e, 
from the opening of the Suez Canal and development 

of railways This is really a very short period for a 

deeply conservative country like Indi^ Itot already the 

aicns of material piogress are visible The import of 
U^ures shows that at any raU the trading classes are 
crewma richer The rapid recovery from the severe 
faniins of 1SJ7 shows that resources of the land owning 
acnculturists have tneressed and are increasing The 
cioandioe revenue under excise, stamps and income-tax 
poinU also to the steady growth of general prospenly. 
Only the classes which are failing to keep pace with this 
great ecooomio evolution are suffering from a passing 

INDIAN INDUSTRIAL ADVANCE. 

In hi9 paper entitled ‘ Lines of Indian In* 
duslnil Advance’ (with snggesUd openings for 
new industues) Professor lUdbakumud Mukerji 
assvye to Uckle the pniblem h >w, before India 
19 ripe for the growth of large industriea with 
the gradual development of capital and tntro* 
dutuoa of macbinery, we msy, in the meanwhile, 
utilise our present ibBources in capital andlabrur* 
and hold our own in the period of transition 
In answer to this question he pointe out that 
theie 18 always a place for small industries in 
the course of industrial development, a place 
which can never be abrlisbcd but will alwaye 
grow, simply because it cannot be filled by laiga 
induetrirs ’* Ho next proceeds to show bow we 
should utiliEi our lesouices and turn to account 
our present productive forces so as to achieve 
she best po-sible reoulU Fur this purpose 
technical BKill will have to bo diHused more 
generally among both the classes and the masses 
and our hereditary ciaftsmen organized in 
email factonrs or workshops A class of enter- 
prising enfrepreiiewrs must be trained to take 
these small industries in band and “ along with 
a sound system of techni''al education we must 
liave also os a co ordinate branch a system of 
couim^icial education that will turn out trained 
commercial agents, bankers, ci rrespondents and 
the like” Aa regards the use of the available 
capital, Mr Mukerji says that . 

The araall capitalist with a trained business instinct 
muat hit thoie thing* for production for which the 
demand is very general and at the Rsmo time inelastic, 
Mid in producing he niU have to care not so much for 
ideal finish at tho expense ot quantity as for practical 
otihty coupled with cheapness, 
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He then gives a list of some eighteen smill 
industries which, he thinks, may be developed 
by the utilisation of nut present resources The 
whole paper la thoroughly practical and very 
suggestive 

A POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 
Mr M. B Sant, the zealous Assistant Secietaiv 
to the Industrial Conference, gives in a small 
compass a suhiciently clear idea of tho functions 
and the scope of n modern polytechnic and 
technical school The Hon hie Mr R N Mudhol 
kar has been urging this question of technical 
education on tho attention of Government 
foe some Uma past. Mr Sant has, lu this 
paper, outlined a moderate scheme of a poly 
tecbnii. instuute md »Riall techuiul schools as 
well It IS eiioetflucus to say that the econo 
inic pTogrtaa of tho couctry depends on the 
facilities we piovide for technical education and 
It must be said with regiet that co far the no 
portanea of this subject has notb^en sdiquHtely 
lualized Public funds and private muniUceiiie 
cmiiut be better diiected than tonai la establuli 
ing lechaical schools and colleg.^s That is th« 
need of Ihohour Ami ^Ir Siot btiedi rcla*«s 
what It IS esiontial and possible for us to do in 
that direction 

Mr. Saut has iI-mj a paper on agiicultuial 
laiprQveaacnts, m which he ulTeis a tew aug 
g«<itiooa 00 the subject lie baheves tbei 
the present Agricultural College«, (lemonstr-tUan 
farms, , haiefailel Uj a csrUin esUut in 
cAvtying out the objvvta Lr which they haw 
been bUileJ Hud su(,i. "ts that for the attain 
ment of ihe.e enls, the agency of Circle 
Insp'ctcrs of the Uorenus Drpirtment lo 
Ucmbty and olliiuls «ntru<>ud with Muiilar 
functiui a 111 oilier Pimmiccs, shoull be wore 
extcnacvel.^ Xliev are in constant 

touch with the i-ayat and know beet the oteds enl 
dilTicnUica of tbe farmers They should adiiseand 
guide the agricuUuiisU in the various Cili 
operationa and in introducing vaiious improve 
mente therein. 

b&abNTlAL Oll^h 

A number of the pijwrs deal with tho povat 
bihties and ptnee^ae^a of certain tndustnee la 
India. Xmopg iht»o one «s coiilubutod by Mt 
D N l^acatkalU of Ihimbay on “ £<.aertia] Oils" 
lie givoaevcrv kind nf in'nitnaliou at>out these 
oiU, their nature, the melhuds of their esUactioD, 
thvir varveUea and so f«lb. \th*i are ce*en\ial 
cilfy m the first place t 


Esseutiai Oils may tlicreforc be called as the bimple 
odonra consutiug of many distinct chemical bodies eZ' 
tracted generally from vegeUble products of a rolatile 
nature, giving a decided smell, pleasing or otherwise. 
They can hedibblledwithout appreciable dcCompo&itton> 
areaoluble lo alcohol and all fixed oils of vegetable origi», 
and aro immiscible vritli nater. 

Having set forth three dilTerent theories 
about then foimation, bo desenbes all the seven 
metbixis empluycd in separating them The 
whole subject has been tieated frcoi tho scienti 
lie as well as the piactical point of vien, and 
various intercbting points m connection tLero 
with aie dibcubsei The .hief centres where thu 
manufacture of essential oils is earned on at 
probeat iii India are enumerated and the possi* 
bilitus uf the industry indicated The impor 
tanceof the study of the oils is emphasised in 
tho following words 

To a chcmibt. the btudy of csscntisl oils opens a book 
as yet unread for ths iiidu>trial cliLuiibt, tbo whole of 
Uie vvgctable kiugdoio from winch ho can hope to srps* 
rate uokoownoilt for the prsctitsl perfumer, su ud' 
tiplored rcyoo of harmony of uusio of the odours To 
tb«pb}sicist,<b» bloJy of csvential oils will rliow that 
Some hypoUivbi* must )ct tx* fouudtJ, on which he can 
bopo to build up Uis Isw* by which difTuicst odours act 
<i| og Uio humbo •ensorioin in unibou wiUi ill oUief 
(aculUvs, but Uvs boUcivtaad U>o pb> biologist have tbs 
grandcbt Usk to pcrforio, that of laUrpriting Lbo Isn* 
gubga of flowers aud know from Uicm tha way lo wlucU 
tba perfumes are msuufacturod lu tbs Laboralorics of 
fvaturaby Iba higher wisdom. 

INDIAN bUGAR INDUblRY 


Tim lodigenous hugsr InduArv is m the must 
backward stale and the impoils of foicigu sugar 
Bi« now vwbird at morn linn inn croroa of 
ru|M.o>«vu} J«*r Attempts at impiovumeut 
Lave bo far m.twnL liilU ruccisn i*iorta.sor 
I* G bhaltof LxLore La*, m Lin paper on tho 
bubject, tninl to Uidicate the drawbacks which 
are renp^oMblo for the dsploiuble condition of 
s-n S-cW, WTii -taa auggesU-d homo 
iu)(rov«aicot« The pvpcr Las been thua bum 
inative.! — 


. » . , ' . .*'‘'*‘* '**• '^‘■n a Listoncal fact 

10 tUa pavt, and Uiou*,h IhrvsUucd in the prc« iit u not 
tupoMibie to he rc.ivtJ m the oc«rfuture But iLcre 
are varvou, d thculuei , U u« rtUu re prices of rur and 
sugar are got very faro jralilc for sugar magulatlurtr. 

allmaoceaand.iuick tooo^ti 
toUkgadr*DU(,s ofthaage ig Uw prices Uiemclhods 
ortan-crowitiKarovcry ha iward. ,o»j*o Uia wctl.odi 
*"{■« wub.ig are very waiuful and rc«J lo be 
coobideraWy iisprovoJ, so at to y«iJ , .uasimom vitld 
^aogsrud to LUueWtli* uUao.t ait Uie w 
do^ The fumre of Ui* Joduo Indctry 

* ‘““^rsoo-op'ratioa between U.6 

expert agncul.un*. to tale care of the i^uaLly aod the 
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quantity of tho crop, tha Chemist 

help the most economical management of the TeehniMl 

processes involved and tho able llnancier to lake ^van 

Use of tho nsQ and fall m prices of raw and reflned 

saiar knd the failure of the recent sugar faetoriM cm 

behest attributed m a nutshell to tho 

CO operation If this eo-oporation is 

aeoa in sugar manufacture amounting to JU or W per 

wnt. will be aaved.and by tho use of modern 

and machiQcry, with extensive and 

the sugar industry of lad a wil be 

basis, ‘^and will surely be able to keep at bay the rapid 

inflow of foreign augar 

paper industry 

\nother Indian industry, winch is marking 
time it not ivcoding, la the Paper Industry 
While our imports of foreign paper aw slowly 
going up every yoar the extension and develop 
ment of indigenous piper nulla have been pracli 
cally at a standstill for many years But m 
his paper on “ Paper end Paper pulp Industry 
m India,** Mr William Raitt speaks very ho^ 
fully of tho futuie of that itidu8t>7 in this 
country The giowihof the wood pulp industry in 
Europe end Amenci hss been extraordioanly rapid 
and led to the cheapening of paper But the 
gradual exhaustion of forests threatens to dimi 
nuh tho supply 0* cheap wood pulp and Uim is 
bound to create a serious situation Though the 
potential supply of wood pulp throughout the 
world, will take long to be spent up, the puce of 

Will have to be procured from long distances and 
under disadiauUgeous circumstances Inha 
need, however, have no fevrs on this head U»r 
forests an I waste lands teem with fibrous mate 

rials suitable for the raanufarture of paper A» 

of them have not yet been fully investigated, 
but among those which may be regarde i as .silis 
factory are the Himalayan spruce and fir. and 
as for the bamboo, it is calculated to become 
» the leadiii ' staple and hold the position now 
occupied by wool pi’p ’ observes — 

hat can be done to render this country, not only 
ludcpciident of foreig i imporUtious, but to transfo™ 
it loto an exporter? Let it bo said at once that wo ne<^ 
not trouble m tlie least about paper-making -that w 
paper-malunB proper as distinct from pjlp-makmp Tho 
LSian paper trade has shown "O >“ 
tho past and tho beat proof of that is in the fact rt 

ha* tmw expanded up to tho full cconomio limits otite 

of that, and the paper-maker w.lldo tho reaL In amt- 
able localities erect pulpinq mill* to reduce l«U 
raw material to half stuff, eliminating on *be SMt t^ 
coper cent of waste and , VT ®nr»Sr 

handUog charges in the proportion to 1 itei^y 

aud simply, in (Aaf lies the future of the Indisa paper 
Indus te'y 


Andfuither — , . , 

1 have thus briefly, and, I hope, plainly, outlinetl a 
possibility in industrial enterprise which even the 
most seasoned and preternaturally cautious capitalist 
must admit contains the chief elements of ultiraato 
success An assured local martlet of, say, 2oOTO tons 
per annum, an equally assured export one of lO.tWO tons, 
both of thorn continually expanding and the latter 

carrvloR with it what practically amounts to a bonus 

of Its 20 per ton A country producing not only the 
raw material in abundance but which also provides tho 
important manufacturing factors of fuel, lime and 
cheap labour, requiring co imports except a compara- 
tively small amount of ehemtcals — In these, I venture 
to say you have the foundations and essentials of 
success to a dcgiee paralleled by few, it by any other, 
■nd istnos 

WOOD DISTILLATION. 

Mr M R Boda*, of Bombay, has a paper on 
‘ Wood Distillation ’ India is rich in natural 
resouroes, but the wealth is lying hidden, un 
discoverel and uiiexploited “ Indian forest 13 
still ail unexplored region except for its timber, 
while mining 13 at pi esent token up only for 
foreign exploitation ” Mr Bodas gives details of 
one of tnese industries in posss It does not re 
quire tcuch capitil or any elaborate and costly 
oachioery In the present economio condition 
of thiscoiintry small and unambitious industries 
will be found more cunvonent to large numbers 
of people than largo concerns 
I loteod here to give a few details about one of such 
lodualricsthat has hithorto allraetcd very few workers, 
but promises to open up unlimited possibilities it pro- 
perly organised 1 refer to wood-distillation, including 
^Dufacture on a commercial scale of all the products 
obtainable by dry distillation of wood and other similar 
vegetable substances ^eod charcoal acetio acid 
liiDO-acctate, acetone methylalcohol, wood naphtha and 
Uraroooly some of the articles produced by wood- 
distillatioo that are largely used in various industries 
aod consrquentlv have a considerablo demand in tbo 
market. All these products am obtainablo from common 
jungle wood that is either waated away or at the most 
burnt for fud A cart load of auch fuel can be bad 
ordinarily in tlie junglo for A to 8 annas, and in many 
places it can be bad merely for the cost of cutting and 
transport and yet the products when made markeUble 
are worth hundreds aua thousands of rupees Nor is 
tho apparatus rcry costly or tho process of manufacture 
so difficult as to be beyond the capacity of ordinary 
workmen With alitUe training and a imall capital 
auebat any man of arerage means can command, the 
industry can be started in the midst of a jungle. It is, 
in fact, essentially a forest industry, and given tbo 
facilities for transport, itcan bo most profitably earned 
on undectho very trees of tho forest. 

Mr Bodas speaks of the charcoal industry ns 
having a great future before it Charcoal is 
always utilized for manj purpa«es and new uses 
are now discovercl e\*ery day Tiio other pro 
ducts of wood aistillation are eimilnrly finding 
«xte .3. Nature is bountiful to us 
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we have to labour an 1 l»ani to appreciate her 
gifts and turn them to oiir piofit 
TOYS AND GAMES 

Why should Toys and Gamo requisites have to 
be impoited from outsido ? Indian artisans do not 
lack skill and taste and have been producing, 
for rentiiries articles which are the delight of 
children and instruments of recreation for the 
grown up people At fairs, m the biziars and 
in temples all over the country, toys of indige 
nous make are sold every day in their thousands 
There is appreciation and demand for them In 
1909 10, we inported Us oi lakhs worth of 
toys and requisites for games The growing popu 
Urity of English tames like cricket, tennis, 
football, itc , as of the fine, cheap and clever toys 
manufactured in Germany, is mainly responsible 
for this Our Indian made toys are what they 
were a hundred yeaiaago The present demand 
IS, however, for mechanical and akilful playthings 
such as tiny motors, engines, steamers, and vanous 
other contrivances, neither elaborate nor cost 
ly It must he some time before we can 
manufacture our own tennis balls snd shuttle 
cocks, our laekets and cricket bats but 
we can certainly manufacture our cliil 
dien'stoys And even in the case of the for 
mer, the Punjab hsssbown what can be done 
Other provinces have to follow up and a groat 
industry may he built up Sirdar Madhaorao 
Vinayak Kilie Sabeb of In<lare has, m his paper 
un"The Production an 1 Import of Toy sard Qatscs 
m India", drawn attention to this subject and 
he shows that tlini e IS no reason why no should 
not be anlo to munufacture our toys and game 
requisites 

S^LE3'\UNSUIP 

Practical aalaamansliip plays no incuDSiderable 
part m the growth of commerce and industnes, 
and Mr 0 Qopal ilonon gives a few hints on the 
BubjKit He thus defines Mlesmanship 

I conBidcr that true aalesmanthip is the art of ex* 
liibitmg arcxaonable proQt in the sale of the coca 
modit^ one aolli Salesmacah p dxj, Iherefoiv, be 
flood as the sbilitj of the seller to perausJs dozers to 
purchase goods to his profit in oUier words, bneflj 
defined it iiUio sale of goods for profit It is also 
Uieponer nhi^'h eosbles ua to niske others think as 
we think, beliere, ss wo helierr the power to 
create a desire for things where surh desire did not 
prenously exist lie must possess a eombiaaUoa of 
qualities, mental, moral spiritual and pnvsieal — the in* 
fluenee of which will hare to be brought to bear spoa 
mcowhomhe lotemews with a view to making t^m 
purchase tus goods at a profit. 

Backward as this country is m the matter of 
her industnoa as in many other tlucgi, we are 


handicapped by our ii ability properly to advertise 
our goods There aie many qualities which a 
salesman must cultivate Salesmanship is an art 
which has to be specially learnt 
A salesman should be polite, but instances are not 
wanting whou you have to assume an air of superiority 
towards your clients without vour losing the power of 
absolute self control Scientific salesman is a good student 
of humaa natuie tVhilo trying to canrass a prospec- 
tive business, one has to see whether the occasion is 
favourable, or inopportune for pressing for business, 
if the occasion is unfaroiirable, ho must retire diplomati 
cally, leaving the way open for a future engagement. 
Business which has often lost could ha\o been easily 
secured if a little more thought had been bestowed upon 
the problem 


THE PROBLEM OF ILLTJMINANfS 
In vieiv of the extraordinary developments 
which have taken place m Methods of Illumination 
wiUun recent year*, Dr Alfred Kay, of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, takes h brief 
review of the wli d.* subj-ct and of the present 
position of the pioblem lie divides artificial 
lUuminants into two cUssea 
(1) tliosein which a high tomperaturo is ebUined by 
the combuilioD of a suitable fuel, and (2) those in wliicli 
a suitable body is rendered incaDdcsoent by the tx* 
peodilur© of energy within its substance The distino- 
tioe between these twe classes iiafundimontal one In 
clast (1) Oiccost of light production is mainly detennined 
by Ihecosl of the fuel employed wliilo m class {2) the 
coslieverT largoU that of the energy consumed in roam 
UiDing meandescenco 


lie goes on to diHCUkS the peculiar features of 
theeetwocUsses of illuminanta and shows where 
we sUnd to day with respect to them He con 

eludes his paper thus — 

\ consideration of the history of the two most impor- 
tant classes ofillummants -those dependme on css and 
el«:lricityre.pecUTely-showvtI,at enormous advances 
ciScieney smee Uie introduc 
Uoo of the earliest representatives of each class It 
v^uld be Idle to tuppo.e that finality m this respect has 
been rrach^ and that further improremenU are unliLo- 
ly to Uke place 10 the future, atUiough it way be cx- 
to attempt any forecast of tbo lines aloeg 
developments are likely to proceed. One 
regards effici 
oufniodem ill immanU fall far 
^ 'hand that there Is still 

plenty ofroom for improvement. Ihe studr of luml- 

feondatioo ,o both Engird Lnd thJV 
SocwUcaot IlluminaUng Engineers. In new^f'^'thJ 
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extreme xctiot; now prevulmg m tlu* ilcld, it i^ net too 
machto hope that Uio next decade vrili ^ritnoaa many 
further atnking improTomeuts m our methoda of 
illumioatioD 

INDUSTRIAL EDDOAXION 
It 13 ireli Lnoirn that ChnstMn Mtasians in 
Indu bare been inaktng senoua ellorta to texch 
Tanoua email crafts aiil industrira to pupiU under 
their coatrot The American JIarathi Mtsmon at 
Ahmednagar has been taking special pains and in 
cumng expenditure to give practical tiaining to 
the bojs in its schools, so that they may be able to 
lead independent and respectable lives and to earn 
a decent income for themselves Itev U Fair 
bank, Pimcip^l, bir D Af Petit fnlaatrial 
School, Ahme Inagir, traces, m hia pvpar, the 
history of the innveinent shoeing how tliH necessity 
of undertaking in lustnr.l education wh' drat felt, 
what dilhcuUies have hud to he faced and how they 
have been Mveicame He then tums to tne 
actual carrji' g out of the work and speaks of the 
difTerent trades taught at Abinednagai and the 
success that has attendevl the elForte liveo agn 
cultural training has not been neglects i Rev 
Fairbank writes hopefully of the future ar I the 
example of the American Marathi Mission at 
Ahmednagar deserves to be followed elsewhere 

COW Kil.FP^^O 

Agriciilturr, by far the larges^ of the existing 
indigenous indiistnes, has devoted to it a number 
of interesting papers Mr P Ohosh of the 
Comm^rcfal Intelligence Department, Calcutta, 
has a small and practically insti active paper on 
“Cow keeping in Bengal ’ The three chief 
things he emphasises in the tending of costs ttre 
(1) Housing, (2) Feeding, and (3) Bleeding On 
each of the&e, practical directions are given, which 
may be of use to the cultivator as well as the 
general public Mr Ghosh calculatea ♦he average 
monthly cost of keeping a cow at lls 6 and the 
tforjaj’ref ircooie r'roM one co»v aif ^xfs JAiv 
latter is estimated fairlv to support a member of 
a poor family 

EGFPriAN COTTON IN SIND 

The expinment of the cultivation of Egyptian 
cotton in Sind w ■» waU-he 1 with great interest and 
there is a gener'il imprei^siou that it has failed It 
was thirvfore neceswvry to have some rehableinfor 
mation iii onnection with the experiment Mr 
G S Henderson, Deputy Director of Agriculture 
in Sind, has furnished the required infoi mation in 
his paper ei titled “ Long stapled cotton in Sind " 
The butcry of the experiment may be traced hack 
35 


to 1852 when Sir Banie Frera appointed an 
Vuiencui cotton planter to superintend cotton ex- 
periaionts m Sini It ivas not howevei tiU 1901 
that tho attempts at improving cotton cultivation 
III tliat province weio entrusted to persons who 
had actual expenencs of the work in Egypt Jo 
tliatyear, Mr Fletchei, Deputy Director of Agri- 
culture, Bombsy, got permission to start expen- 
mental work at Dhoro Naru in Thar and Parkar 
Distiict 

In 19U7 EiDd loos about 6 000 acres were under culti- 
raUou each year but soiera) untoward circumstaoccB 
were agaioit tho success of the culUration In 1007, 
bollirorm att4cled tlie cotton badly and, in 1008, the 
water supply was Uto. A system of auctions wore ins- 
tituted by Hr Cbstdcid the ColooizaCion OfEcer, Jainrao 
Caoal, and these were widely advertised A number of 
buyers were attracted and good prices were obtained— 
up to (Is 11 per maund of SI lbs seed cotton for Abassi 
Uit-AM variety which has a slight Khaki tinge produced 
less In 1003, however tho auctions were a complete 
failuroand the cotton of tliat year had to bo disposed of 
privately to a Bombay Brm at s reduced rate This was 
the last year of Bgypbao cotton cultivation on the 
Jamrao aa >a UK>^ Ihcre was a complete failure of water 
in the canal in early kharit aud in the present year 1910 
It wasdocided to rcoiodcJ part of tbs Jamran Canal m 
1911 8o in 1912 the field will be again clear for renew* 
cdeffofte in growing Egyptian cotton and with the 
advantage of much expcrieoce gaiDsd from the prooed* 
me yeara’ tnals 

Dncdy then it is proposed that after harvest tne cotton 
should bo gathered in a few conronieatly selected 
aub-depdts Only clean cotton would be accepted and 
ono uniform grade of Mit* Vfifl would be produced The 
British Cotton GrowingAseociation might be asked to 
step lU at this stage and clean, gin and export and sell 
the cotton or Covcrnmonl by means of the existing 
Agricultural Departroent might buy tho crop outright, 
export and sell it for a fewyoars to see if local firms 
Will not then talco it up The first is by far the simpler 
and If B good ares of say 10 000 acres Afill could bs 
guaranteed it would be worth their trouble to send an 
erpencRCed agent to take orce the cotton at Mirpur- 
khaa to clean gia, halo and export it Arrangements 
roiild be made to get half tho value paid to the cultiraton 
on delivery at tho sub dspfiu, the remainder after soiling 
at Liverpool 

jR'ui'r ihWirAuvo'd lanffinwnby" ciWr iiiVir wnV iltf 
obtained of tha present portion and the prospects 
of long stapled cottons in Sind 

DAIRYING IN INDIA 

Rao Sthoh O K Kelkar, of the Agricultural 
College, Poona, deals with the “ Poi-sibilities of 
improved methods of Dairying m Indta " The 
adulteration of milk is the constant cause of 
complaint in the large cities Professional milk- 
mett, with an eye to business, are careless about 
the methods of feeding the milch cattle, and of 
tending, housing and breeding them The milk 
u, aa a rule, aduUeratad with water This 
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decTOues the nutritive vnlue of the milk and 
proves a fruitful source of a number of dieeasea 
which are specially fatal to cbildten Ctvil and 
military dames in India are conducted on up 
to dat** methods and dairying baa become a regu* 
lar industry in Western countries We tn India 
are behind hand in this matter and enterpiising 
and intelligent men from among us ought to start 
such an industry m this country it will be a 
boon to thousands of people who are willing to 
pay more for clean and nutritious milk The 
following analjsis will clearly show the percen 
tage of adulteration in the Poona milk supply — 


Milk Source Total solids 
lbs per 

rupee o/o o/o 


Cows f Cuil 
Buffaloes \ Dairy 
City supply 


1(1 

to 

10 


13 00 

la « 
oat 
3 41 
OJl 
0 31 
3 03 


FaL 


430 
605 
2 61 

391 

oao 


probable 
percentage 
of adulterat* 
cd water 
o/o 

Pui« milk 
43 

46 

40 

C7 


It IS thereforo (|uito clear frora tbe aboie ttgures that 
adulteration is goiag on to a very great client and In 
■OHIO ca*ea the amount of water added is estremeiy 
large Uiiiia nouder that uedcr these condibooa evil 
remits follow Children only get oce-third of tbe 
Douriatamont they aro expe-'led to roccire and the 
roiutt le the largo lufautioo mortality 


Uao 8aheb Kolkar shows how and whero 
dairies may be started iti India and gites details 
of how they may bo worked 


AOIUOULrUUB IN BENGAL 

“ Agriculture in Bengal ” forma the aubjict 
of a paper contnbuUal by Mr Abinasli Cbandra 
Daa, of Bankura Uh trscea the hi»lory of 
agriciilturo from the lime if the Veils* — 

Me, therefore, find Iho Aryans, la the first aUgea of 
eiTilisation to be nooiidic The aecond alep towaird* 
ciTiliaaliOD nse the adoplioo of the art of agncoliore, 
and aeUliog down m places in well-orgaoined rom nuni- 
tica. When Peaie and Plenty reigiiod in the bomrs 
and tho commanities, people found Ume and inrliDabon 
to derote their alteutioa to art>, induatncs ami tl<e 
deselopmentof aoclat, pal tiral and rUigioasiDatituUoiis. 
la thu war, tho ancient Aryant made rapid ■tnJrs to* 
wards progreis. Caltle-kceping and agriculture laight 
Ibcrefora be said to hare fomiod, as it «rr«, the scry 
basis of ancient Aryan nrilisatioo 

But a time osme when agriculture cam<* tube 
lookeil npm as a tow sol unchan QccU|Mtioa 
and mstke.! a turniPC point in the wcoomte 
history of this co miry Mr Dss then lie 
C is><s the subject with special reference to 
llongal and exhorts mediocre middle ctaM yom g 


men to take to agriculture. Waste lands may 
be reclaimed to the immense benefit of tbe 
country He devotes a few pages of Ins paper to 
emphasising the urgent need of agricultural and 
scientific education Ha has then a few sug- 
gestions to make to middle class y oung men as to 
how they may become gentlemen farmers Tbe 
paper concludes with a reference to tho financial 
a<pect of the subject The following paragraph 
deserves to be quoted — 

I would, therefore strongly urge our young men to 
turn their attention to the art of agriculture, and equip 
Uiemsclrcs with a suitsblo scicntifio training for succesM* 
ful agricaltni al work Let them sot up as gentlcroen 
farmers, and make tho land yield a wealth of crops, 
which It far superior to ordinary wealth consisting of 
gold and silver Tjct them earn an honest livelihood, 
and lead a life of iiidepciidencQ, coiuparatiro case sod 
happiness by tilling tbe soil for crops, by keeping and 
bicodifigcalLic bv dairy farming, by rtanug up forests 
foi fuel and wood on tho dry uplands, by gardening and 
fruit farming and by a variety of wsjs Lettbom turn 
to tho naktd land, the mother of us all, for succour sod 
susUoance which tlicy aro sure to get in sbimdanco,aod 
by beautifying her person with a wealth of usoful TCge- 
UUoo boDietruesoniof the Motherland 

LOOKOMIO E.MOMOLOGY IN INDIA. 


iwr viioiaunai 


biiUa a paper on •' Hcononiio Entomology m 
Indiii " Uo thus ilcilnis Entomology — 

TXe lenn “ Entomology • sigoifioi Uie scionco which 
dea swiUiiDsecls heoogmio Riilocnology is a branch 
of Una science w hich deals w lUi its praclmij application 
Ur Ufroy diUne. it as an indeavour to coulroi all 
losect actmtiBS tint affect the welfare of man cither 
bcmfieiallyor harmfully, it is so applied acience, an 
^putjon of pure Loto.uology to lbs neods of Agnoul* 
tur« sod r^oinincrte “ 


Inxcata alfoit i 


V number of diirerent 

ways 

j, planU 

r to stored products 

3. Tliey eauw dam.>,B to domeKlio animats. 

■I. iney Iransmitdisoases to man 

* Tbcyaaiut tgnculture 
C Tbiy yield useful producU 
Sm h Witg tie casej tl,,. III wt iijjKirtant ob 

r i " ...1 „H,„. 

U., d.m.j, d„„„ b, „ t. b, 

Ir.n. Ih.m ,„.y ^ 

TlTr'r -4 »t 

*» ''<» the riKxt sU-p is U» pronml- 

t& the fviUovirg *' 
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1 D.mo«lt.t.on ot the TOlhoa. «> a“>‘9S 

a™ .. 

»ho o„.. .. 

combatiu^ the posts eceorJmg to directions 

4. ELhib.tion of msgio Untem slides dcal.o„ «*» 
the life histones of insects in nllsgca 
ERI SILK 

Tba commercial paasibilities ot . 

diieros...! by Mr 0 0 Ghmh m bm paper oo tlmt 
.ob.oct He .apUioalbe 
and the wft>3 m which they are 

En silk like all other kinds produ^ 

product ot an insect Ae the ' ® ^ upon the 

mulberry ^ Ihf worms which j^duca 

leaves of mulberry plants, so the silk 

EnaOktadopco ‘‘•'“Lnn r'U. 
produced by them is called atte 
of the plant, wu.Eri, ^rundi or Endi silK 
produced practically only in iUaaiQ »ilk 

tmes and IS therefore commonly known as Assam 

En cloth IS prokluced m Assaeo for 
porpos^i ... ...je prerelcnl for J 

m,r^lUmplo,«i ... “» oroZi 

all .ta peculiar ratural qualities Ell eil P 

to come .uto ue. lor ,„dp, 

suited pro eminently for a Lome or c 8 
try and .a ...Ih... the m.a... of er.n “J° 

Mr Ohoeb br.edy deecribe. "Jbe 

«l..cn the indoetcy la carried on^ in A^m. 
earfy atteaipta at produci. g En co.o ^ 
meimal ecalo and the eaperimen there 

tbe,r reault It re an induelry 
aro eicellent facll.l.es m I..d.a, and 
port Bilk goods from other countries n j j 

Jranl.t.™ Latterly, Jap*" b-* 
jrogre^ r, culture The State tbe^ Ukes 

special interest m the deiekpment o ' . 
try and the people themsel'es make cons 
fTorts. , , 

At the present time what is »* « . 

is organisation amongrcarcrs.reele of U»o 

among aU engsged m the different hraoc^csj^*^^^ 
industry All should try to . _„j-j-aghouW 

methods of produeUon , cowbtnaUoo 

be spread In the absence of mtelUgenl w 

among the illiterate rearers, reelys men can 

« enough scope for prices of 

command somecapital, who can t ? . ean"in»l»to 
the industry of other countries T:*!“ i “umut 

.bf, 

country ^ 

IRRIGATION BY PUMPING 
Mr Alired Ch.tterton. of 'It'"-. ‘ 

cWr . f«. ot th. progra-ee mad. .njb. ^ 

in irrigaUon by pumping He naa nro g 


aub.ect before the Industrial Confe.ence on two 
previous occasions and ha now tiacts the 
fuither advance made and suggesta the directionB 

in which prog.esaoi. the engineering sido of tho 

qneation is likely to t.c.l.Ute eit.nstons Ho 
gives tabular statements showing the ““"‘be'- 
oH engina pumping plants elected since 1902 0„ 
which comes to 21G The paper conclodes 

thus — 

It will be obf lou# from these brief notes that in no 
direcUoQ does finality appear to hare been reached 
In the beginning when the work was first started the 
PwTAcU of attaining any marked degree of success 
were*bTiio means assured Kow, it is cerUin that tbs 
uw of meehsnical methods of lifting water w. l year 
b?^,ear extend and at no distant date, we shall have 
thousands of mechanically driven water lifts at work In 
every direction progress has been “*0® “ >® 

posw^bletoobUin much better apphauces than was the 
Lsefivo years ago Then, we were not certain that 
^derfiround water could be obtained in sufficient 
vXm in any great number of cases, now, we know that 
IteXle areaf.ndin man, places it is well worth while 
to instia roeebsnicsl arrangeroents to lift water Pro 
cress has been much greater than was anticipated owing 
S the nse m value of agr.oultural product and the 
toge profits that have consequently ‘*® 

landvOWBing classes This has, at the same time, in 
Closed the cost of tattle labour tod compelled the 
inUHicent land owners to turn to ODgines and pumps si 
amealsof reducing the 

the same time of briDgiDg a larger area of dry land 
„.a,, v,.l..lUr.b.. ,>vb v^nv. 


._vation tach advance prepares the way 

for turner itoprovemenls and indicates that the efforte 

now being made will in time be produeUve of great 
reeults 

LABOUR PROBLEM IN INDIA 
The wuter ot this article has a paper on 
“ Tbe labour pioblem in India ’ Labour in 
lodii Lee latterly become eoaioe and costly, and 

Its condition IS affecting the indigenous itidus 

tries in various ways Different causes have be«n 
assigned for tho high level o' wages of all 
species of labour in the country 
SCARCITY AND COSTLINESS OF LABOUR. 

The first is tbe high prices of food stufls The 
6e,.oad .8 the depopulation caused by plague The 
third IS the extension of industrial enterpriz" 
Three points to bo noted in connection with Indian 
Ubour are Its (1) scarcity, (2) the high wages 
demanded, (3) its inefficiency Labour is be 
coming more mobile and independent but ito 
efficiency is not grow ng This latter is a 
serious factoi m the situation 

An attempt has been made, in tins pa^r, to indicate 
hncflvwhat isUieposiUonot our indiutnes, so f»r as 
Wi^r m eoDcorned. to show what aro our drawbacks 
«,d mdicata the ways in which some improvemento may 
be mado The days are gone by when labo^ as a factor 
IB pr^uction was not a subject of anxiety In these 
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da}S of keen comiyetition, andan ocoaoiukc upbeaTal all 
over the world, every tbiog that is coDceriiediaiodut.tnal 
prongs, capita}, catcrpiivc, scieatidc knonkdga, and 
efficient labour, rei^uirea close attention The sabject of 
labour does not appear to have received the important 
CODSideration it ileBervcs But tbs higher tales of 
wages, the scarcity in the supply of alalled and uoakilled 
labour, and the new social and economiu changes, that 
are coiuiogoter the country, are slowly revealing the 
seriouiiceBS of tlie problem The labour troubles and the 
general labour moicments in tbe ^Vestern conalnes 
also ue calcutatod to makeua think otcr tbe subject 
This paper is no more than an humble attempt to state 
the case of Indian labour and invite attention to the 
ijuestion 


THE LIQUOR PROBLEM IN INDIA* 

MR. E. W VRITCIILCY ? H 1 U A , ? R.O S 


^Oonewholms btuditsf the history of tho 
liiiuor problsoi in India, cun avoid the 
conclusion that the drinking bahit is 
increasing to an appalling extent 
Tbs President of the Bombay Mill Owners* 
Association stated before a meeting of that 
Aonociation 


Ouriog the recent ea<)uiry of the " !<> (uor C-ommit* 
toe,'whtch held its aittios* io liombsy, it was brought 
out in ovideuc-e that the mill heads spent more moory 
la hciuor U an on food or clotbei. It le |>ossible that if 
ti]uor shops 10 the null distncls were reduced it might 
have effect on Ltio sales and coosuaielion of lijuor 
If the mill hands are cured of the sue of 
dnnkingtbey would naturallj spend Uicir moory oothe 
education of Uieir ehilJrrn 


**The Times of India in reviewing the shove 
address leicarkod 


No liu necessary is it jealously to witeh Uie faeililnis 
for obtaiDing h<juor, and to rocoursh* tJ • foolhpliea' 
tiuD of rec~eation grounds, so that the cperalise sUaU 
have some counter alUacUoa to liie grog shop 

It u al»i Well known to many tiiat aosae of the 
dower of Indias youth a>id nubility havo been 
sent to premature gravM thn>u>,h the deadly 
effects of ak-obil 

lIiKtory intinuaus that the lion MounUtuait 
Klphinstine, in his report to the bij{rs-Bi« 
Uovernaici t in 1920 staled ** Ahkan diln,>t 
yield above Ra. 10, 000 ut ler t! e LV~b«as Tli« 
UM uf sj irituoiis liqucr was fori idJeniu Pooiiaaid 
duscoung^ every w here n*e ” Healied “Drunk 
enne^s is a’looet uiiLtiown iii tl e Mabrstts ewuntry 
This ar SOS frem the ii’couragvn < cl hs the sale vf 

* k rwoi the Vddress to “ Tl • Ad lsid,a Tbrsperaore 

Confercece.* 


spirituous Iiquois, and as the levenue fiom that 
buurce i& iii»igiu6i.ant, we would probably do well 
to prohibit it altogether ’’ It la a matter of icgret 
that this suggestion was not adopted 

We are further told in a Couimission^i’a report 
on Poona, dated 1822 “The Collector is of 
opinion that not half a dozen quarrels in the 
course of a year originate in intoxication ” 

How do matters stand in the present day ? In 
Pooni City and Cantonment alone we find a 
consumption of about 160,000 gallons, and more 
caoca are brought before the Courts m a day as the 
result of liquoi than wrcie foimerly brought in a 
year, and this too, in spite of the gieatei civiliza> 
tion, enlightenment, and police piotectioii vvbicb 
are now enjoyeil Tbe pi-escnt Chief Presi 
dency Ma^istiate of Bombay iccently etateil 
in an article to one of the local magazines 
‘ That there is room for temperance work in 
Bombay is proved by the fact that on an iiveroge 
aUiut 3,600 peisons eitty year— or more 
than 270 everv month -aioaiiested and biought 
before the Mag’istralis on chatges of being drunk 
and disoidtrly li it generally adiiutted that the 
Ubouiing 1 lassos such oa mill uunJg and factory 
operatives, are, le ever increasing numbcrii, being 
drawn into the mtsshes of dtunksDness and the 
depravity iisultiig fiom ,t, «vhieli doubtiwa 
aceounU in a gieal moasute for the above Policw 
Couit reooids 


.>ow as to the midJlo clon^ea such as clerks and 
office emiloye-a. We End that the Pusidont of 
the Bcmbay Municipal Ccr|>oiaUon in a letter 
addressed to the BooLiy Government, at the 
Tf^iuesl of the Munici| ably, n mark* 

r?!^ of Uie City where 

most of the offii-v* are JocaWy ha, only JD ahops, and 
^tUows 0.e largest It la surpnilag 

U ootTltr’i'^'ir*** " ‘iio toUJ pu- shop 

of A !« Kr year, U,i. Wtri shows a sale 

«u««r f ► I'vr cent. more. AuoOur 

elSuiefS. *fSf* **^‘0 a radius of not even an 
ev«hth of a .mis (L only ^ jsrdsjthcre are £re shops, 
tk s ^ h-ivise authorities 

itiataurfenumbvr of pe<,,,le congrigste to this 

<|«J U It ncU however that sp«ul fatilitits 
f^ awiu.nng a uh.t should U tlscod in 
their way T ' 

•J*.”*!*." '>'• ■aiilit.i,,. l!o,oU, 

I > *'* ® doubt that o‘Lrr lar/e cities in 

1«J,. pr™,, I „ , .ut. „I ?L.rir. uU 
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lS7i 

lb« 

ItM 

lOOl 

I'joy 


,, ^waooo 

„ j e_*o Omi 
„ 0,717, 000 

i-ju-j l» • 

It wjU bo noticed from tlle^e Egiircd tUt there 
1 ^ Won . »to.Jy .nd .rp'll'-d '"'•■■“'f; •'"* 
so in Iho l-t l.>. 1 ^ 0 , J-n-S I**” 

(too l.qnor m Indu has apparenll, n.on to mor. 
than tour times what it was in 1°74 

With those sUrtling facts before them, u it not 
Ume that Government viened the 
from the sUndpomt of moral lesponsibilitj, rather 
than that of revenue * 

Should not the figutee luat quoted cauie con 
jidetable regret at the cnetento of a ejetem of 
.:d“ra.,o„. «h,ch 
at leaat perimu. to epread among.t, a 
ahsteto.or. people, that monater evil from «hl.h 
the beet eiliz^a of Western and other countnea 
are trvinc to nd th«r iialiona an I peoples 

Alto-ieto remark that f y.eld to non. t» «, 
nncere appreotalion of British rule in ‘nj“ ‘ 
doubt whether any other nation of the world could 
have conducted that rule as admirably as bi gland 
haa done There are heweter some biota tn our 

admiuiatration, .irhich should he removed^ rrhidi 

cue la tha spread ol liquor among the ^P'“ 
India, and another the lotcing ol opium on Chinn 
With referenca to tho first of ibeae, it la the duty 
oloe ”rom°uf to «i. that their one d.cl.r.l.o« 

”b^e located 

sruVih-ppS “ tthoW’.“ 

MtfG.r.-»rre-i. ;;d.‘Stouo.oc. 

on-a -.rS-ei "p»l!.rii.“.e7"S 

location of » new shop 


Xh. .abject 1.00. nh.ch lb. .1"S; 

regard aa of tiWI '“^nob bo too sUongly imprcaaod 

rarSiimsUinar u®»~. “>.t Je, 

thesubject.to8upprc8»lho degr^ g 21st 

^P^nlVD^rrr^the K— of lnd» to tho 
QoTemment of Boinbaye 

Were the Abkari officers made cl«‘Jy « 

sUnd that incieasbd consumption of liquor would 


ba viewed with di.tinct disfavour, they would bo 
likely to give iiioro heed to the Itesclutiona of 
Government, mIiicIi at present boeiii to be ignoied 
with an iinputiity that nould not be brooked in 
the case of llenolutions on any otln r subject 

Jfo Sana pei-son can take eenously the conten- 
tion that tho lucieased revenue is 'lua mainly to 
gieater suppression of illicit practices This is too 
unkind a reflection on the past services of the 
present officers, and also on tnat of tlioir piedeces- 
sors 

1 ob«rve that the total Indian revenue for 
1908 1909 was about £ 69,760,000, towards 
which tho Lxcise receipts from country liquor 
weia aa follow — 

Country Spirits 3,373,062 

Toddy 1,027,493 

making a total of about 4,400,000 which la 
about 6i pel ceut of the entire reienue 

Surely, for the future well being of an Empire 
of three hundred million people, the responsible 
Governmei t, with the capable edministratoi-s it 
posaesses, should be able to devise ways and means 
of making up a deficit of only 6j per cent of its 
revenue, rather than allow a scourge to spread 
over the land— a scourge which has cost other 
Governments in its advanced stages, far more than 
the revenue obtained from it 

Further, are the poor people, who form the 
chief consumers of countiy liquor, in a position to 
pay SIX hundred and sixty lakhs of rupees per annum 
in Excise revenue, without Ineir families sulTering 
eerious privatione in consequence of it ? It should 
be lemembercd that this revenue comes from, I 
trust, a comparatively limited portion of India’s 
population 

It IS, indeed, a short sighted policy on tho part of 
adoiinistratorB to allow a grave evil of this nature 
not only to spread, but also to be apparently 
fostered, for the sake of about 6^ per cent of its 
’ total revenue 

This p,.rcentago of apparent loss however is 
likely to be considerably reduced, by the saving 
eOected in various other departments of adminis 
tratioD, such as in the Police force, the Prisons, the 
Law Couits, etc , and also in public Benevolent 
Institutions, by the reduction of the dnnking 
habit 

The following remaiks are taken from an 
authontativa rcpoit “There are fewer lunatics 
per thousand in India than in Europe About 
7,500 patients are in the Indian asylums, and the 
uee of drugs is believed to be the chief cau<iO of 
insanity “ Both sentences are signiflcant and 
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(Reserve ta receive the caieful thoight aad coo 
81 deration of our Hdniimbtrators 

Recent stali^tius of the operations of prohibitiou 
in Maateiuni, Ne»v Zealai d, are woith noting — 


Without Prohibition With Prohibition 


Cases of Assautt 
Theft 

House breaking 
Resisting Pohee 
Ko means of support 
These speah volumes 
to the State 


20 0 



to the cost of insobriety 


In any case, Government should recoil at the 
very thought of receiving revenu** from a source 
which leads to the direct luination ordegiadation 
of any bection of its subjects, and not the least, of 
the poorer classes. 


QMER BIN ABQUL AZIZ 

Bv 

EUAH BAHADUR QHULAM MAHUUD MUHAJIR 


HE subject of this article la one who bolds 
a high place in the line of the early 
^ Kahphs of Islam, and who, by bis exten 
sive etuditioQ, true patriotism, faultless life, and 
benevolent rule, endeared himself to all and was 
rightly regarded as tho greatest and the most 
righteous Knliph after the four illustrious sue 
cessors of the Prophet Hie advent to the 
Musnudof Kaliphato was the dawn of an era 
of peace, happiness, and prosperity, and coming 
as It did after a long period of oppression, 
tyranny, and mist ulo, it impaited an additional 
charm and prominence to Ins rule Yet his life 
and work are so little known to the present 
generation that a short sketch of the same migb( 
prove q^f some interest to thorn This must be 
my excuse for selecting a subject which might 
otherwise appear to savour of oblivions antiquity 
Omer bin (son of) Abdul Avis was theeighth 
Kabph of the Bam Uinmya dynasty and thirteenth 
from the onginalhne of Kalipiiate llis mother 
was the grand daughtei of Hiizruth Omer, the 
celebrated second Knliph of Islam, and his father, 
the son of Murwan, who was the fourth Kaliph 
of Bam Uinmyas Thus, on both sides be was 
connected with the Sacre 1 House of Kalipbate 
and inherited from Ills patents the blue blood of 
Khunesh mins veins llistorians diiTer as to 
the date and plate of his birth , the correct ver 


Sion, however, is that he W..3 bom in Medina in 
63 Uijn, or in the sixth century of the Chtis* 
tian cm Hh fathoi Abdul Asiz was anxious 
to give him a sound and liberal education and 
took early sbpa to pUte him undci tuition 
While only a boy of 6 years Omer committed 
to memory the whole of the Koran which accord- 
ing to the geneiul Muslim belief not only 
proves a heavenly blessing but also developes 
mental faculties and expands brain powers The 
system is prevalent m all parts of the vvoild m 
habited by Mussulmans Even in India which 
in point of religious observances la somewhat be 
hind t.ther Islamic centres, one comes across a 
number of jeople who can icpeat the Koran by 
heait These are called “ Hafiz ' and the term 
18 invariably prefixed to their names in the 
same way as the word “ Haji ’ is written before 
the names of those who have performed the 
Uaj Bothaie recognized as religious titles and 
carry some dignity and status with them After 
completing bis elementary education at Hulwan 
of which place his father was the Governor, 
Omer proceeded to Medina where be sat at the 
feet of the greatest celebrities of the age and 
drank deeply from ine fountain of their know 
lodge De soon acquired perfection in all 
branebes of leaining— in fact, his progress was so 
rapid and his intellect so keen and marvellous 
that while still ID his teens ho was looked upon 
as an authority on every subject, and was often 
consulted by his teachers in the disposal of 
knotty questions submitted to them for eluoi 
dation Imam Zahabi, the great Arabic His 
Wnao, emus up bis varied qualifications in the 
following striking terms 

“He WM an Imam (Patriaicb), a Fakeeh 
Wunst), a MujUhid (Law giver), an Emblem of 
Divmity, an expounder of holy traditioi s, a seeker 
of ^vme forgiveness, God fearing and self deny- 

Wh,n Omer about 20 ye.rs ot «g, h„ foth.r 
died m. anc), K.I.pb Abdul M.hk .eot for 
him to Demascu. and kept „„d„ his po.so.ml 
ere and protrction I., 85 Hijri, the Kabph 
e...h,, daughter to h.m „.’r„.ge „h,ch 
brought h.m a large fortune which ho hoirevcr 
‘llSO«en 

™Tu. . ad t cretully praerved and 

retu.uod It .nlo tha State Tieaeury »hen ho 
eucr.«l«i to the K.l.ph.te Accord, ng to the cou- 
ufT"!' “lobrated 

tbeoidtZrro 1'“' ' “ 

the Old, nay od preparation ot Meiite uero burnt 
■» g.™ hght Though by nature .ve.,e m each 


log 
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Mecca and well known for tlie fertility of its soil 
and the luxuuousnebs of lUs {lUuUtiuiu On the 
day of his airnal at Thaif, tho I^lipha was 
presented with 70 large pouiegianates of the 
best sort which he nte away These were 
fiUuwed by a roaetca sheep and G pullets which 
he freely consumed and again took ins usual 
dinner This brought on seveie indigestion which 
uUiinately proved fatal in spite of all medical 
skill When Sulicuan grew deapaiied of hia 
life he drew up a Will nooniiating hie minor 
son as lus successor but had to cancel it im 
mediately at the instance of bis Chief Secretaij^ 
Ra]a Ibn li}ath, who lepresented that unless he 
nominated a successor who would be acceptable to 
the people and rule with justice and sympathy, 
his (Suliman’i-) bones would not find rest in his 
grave As Omer was the only personage who 
fulfilled these cuiditions Suliman wrote out a 
confidential ficmaii nominating him to the Kali 
phate and handed it overm a sealed cover to bis 
Chief Secretary with instructions no* to proclaim 
it until after his death The firman ran as 
follows — 

“In the name of God the High and the Merciful 
These presents are from Suliman, the Servant of 
God an I the Comuisrder of the Faithful — Be it 
known that I have appointed Omet bm Abdul 
Azi 2 my sucoessor to the Kutiphate and after him 
Yazid, the son of Abdul Malik All people should 
own allegiance to him and obey bis commands They 
should fear God and abstain from creating dis 
cord or causing dissensions ’ 

Soon after *hi8 Suliman oeparted this life and 
Omer bin Abdul Aziz was proclaimed Kaliph 
amidst general rejoicings, but to bis own conster 
nation as he modestly felt that he was ui^eqiial to 
the high responsibilities of the Kaliphate When 
tho firman was read he almost fainted and could 
hardly suppoit himself on his legs He repeatedly 
uttered the Koranic verse “ Inna lillahi vo inna 
Llaihi rajeoon ’ which is generaly repeated by 
Mussulmans when death or any other great cala 
mity befalls them, meaning thereby that the 
responsibility of the Kaliphate was more or less a 
calamity which had befallen him 
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illODERH THEISM.' 

BY PANDIT SIVANATII SABTRI 


must bear in mind that modern theism, 
such as we are pleaching in India to day, 
is not mciely a philosophii.al school like 
theesotericmonotheismof the Crpaniehads, 
ortheeystems of Socrates and Plato in Greece, or 
of the stoical philosophers of ancient Rome Nor 
IS the modern Theistic Church a body for mere theo- 
logical discussion Ilka the many confltcMDg schools 
of darihanas of medieval India, or the theological 
schools of medieval Christianity Theism in 
modern India is a Cliuich, having dibtinct spiiitual 
aims and practical reformatory principles It 
has been inaugurated by God to eHect great 
changes in the miral an I spiritual life of the 
people nay, m tho thoughts and piactices of the 
whole human race To many such a claim would 
cerUinly appear to be pretentious But that 
seems to be the direction towards which facts and 
events in the modern world seem to be tending 
With toe development of science, the comparative 
etudy of human institutieni, the application of 
the law of evolution to social life, and the progress 
of researches into the sciiplures of diCerent races, 
mens eyes are turning to the universal aspects of 
lehgioii The days of tribal jealousy, that loved 
to set up special claims for Divine revelation for 
special peoples, seom to be passing away, bringing 
on t»o srent ch.nges Fjrsb, men are being daily 
connneed that religion is as tuiidamenUl a fact of 
hnoisn nature as any other natural radoirment uf 
that nature, aecondly, that .t a „ot only local and 
national, but has also its m iversal aspects Men m 
their ignoianoe end ehoit Bightednea, bare boen 
fithting ». long principal], for tho local aspects of 
rolig.on, for their specisl tribal inlicnlances of 
doctunes and practices, forgetting all the while 
umrcreal principle, winch, p.operly spo.king, 
torin the spiritoal element in all leligious 
A change IB at last cmiiog. Time has come 
for m,contu.l,ig those un.rers.l asprets, and 

TreisL'Tr'th': "'orrtji^™ ■’""r 

therefore, lonot 

X“otc,M “ 

Let Oi try to realize what are thoao pra.tical 
reforamtoiy pnnep,.,, to which the modem 

• Ftoo th. Ada™, to U, .. Th„,no Courorcnca.' 
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Theiatic Church mu«t address itseU to be able to 
fulfil the grwt m«s.ion to which Providence w 
railed it The first thing noticeable in that 
conoMl.on.. tl.e t«ct th.t tl.,» modern th.„» 
of oor. u eaenti*!) dilTerei.t from th. old 
monotl.e,.o of 11.. bchool of .h.. country .o 

on.mporuot (rj.nt Tb. old ll.eism of nnci.ot 
lod.., md.r,..ily kroon m, V.d.nt.tm, and sub., 
nuenlly dovoloped inbi paotheuni by Ssnlturu 
Charya was essentially ant. social Ita philosophy 
turned upon an analvtical proc.as ol rm-oning 
which looked npou th. world with ’ 

as a d.lnsion and a .n.ra skccnrd.ng y, it laid 
very Bleat insiat.nc. upon detachment from th. 
world® as the most oITeotir. means ol attainiu? 
■piritnal porlectroi. huch tcachioB. " 
to mendioancy with which thi. 

13 60 rife Thus were the most spiritually 
d.spo.rfp.r.o.a otth. nation drawn 
ioci«y, therohy depriving men ol their pars 

r;7oL .. a., not th.t .n.^ 

rn,''i;:;£c.,iiorr7wi«» 

XU'^olltuprZhgf'or^redu 
tion and perf«.t.nn of „ to 

beiogourcooiictioo, weaieboun ,i, ^oulti 

a thspeototion of Ood, and fook upon ,U muU, 
form intorealii, ocoupation. 

W, look upon rielitoouan^s, or the law of moral 

governmeut ruling over human I*. , ^ 

Ll condition ol th. peace »»d P™b™“ 

aoci.ti Hel.gion to o. lias >”0 aide.,— epintual 

7rSci.l Oo the spiritual side w. are related 

to thTsuprem. Spirit, 'holding 

with Him, and drawing our apintual 

Iron, such communion, on the social 

related to our frlluw beiug., 

due, and Icing aul seriing them lu the best "ay 

'Xhltw. sidesnl ..h^on,.t U..t»l»«» 

ToS n“.ei be uegl^ted ^bn social and moml 

mpect of rehuion slioul I .1 be bar... .» mjnd 
It I« sneriallv nv«d«<l m ^*"9 country H«e 

rlf,g,„o7rman, c.. ba. («>'«” ”1" 

Other of Uiree great ioi§whe« i' ^itb Devuliar 
minds It ha3^ome tobe 

doctrmoa or theological prircipeSy bloody 

ns, to endles. quirrel. »■ d 

feuf. Men has. fought earnest b.tll»no th. 

special menu, of such names m ^ 

or on the spiritual virHies or o i ar.-inr of 

mark on the forehead or on the cliaracter of 


beads used during prajer , secondly, in many c-asea 
religion has been afisoenUd with m>Hticism or 
fcentimentajism, men considering mere scr timental 
display as Its highest exercise and lying contented 
with It, Ihiidly, reli,,iou m many rases is 
associated with the observance of piescnbed ntes 
and ceremonies, and the performance of acts of 
penance and austerity The mistake of this over 
Ittontuation of particular phases of religious life 
baa been that yMroXxly ai a part of man s spiniual 
life has come to occupy only a secondary place in 
popnfar esUmalxon. Thus, in mai j cases of 
Mpular religion m this country there is rather a 
dnorce between religion an I morality Nay, 
It has goie furthet In some cases, plainly 
immoral aita havo been countenanced as acces 
aones to religious life I need not stop to recoui t 
many instances The mere mentmii of some of the 
obieclionable practices of the Ballabliacharya sect 
in Guiiat or of theBimachan Tantricsm Bengal, 
or of some of the secret societies in Northern 
India, IS enough What I mean to say is that 
there IS the danger of attaching only secondspf 
iiBPortame to moralitv, in the pursuit after rell 
cmn To avoid such a danger it is necessary that 
we should conceive our theism to be not only 
spiritual but also essentially morol Its morality 
wapartofitaspiiituility Man cannot truly at- 
tain toGol unless be tiuly develops the soul he has 
receiv d from Him And that developmei t depends 
upon Uie right eiercise of its powers— its loie of 
knowledge, its domestic and social affections, its 
leslbetic faculties, ita sense of justice, its habit of 
dutifulnees, and Ua unselbsh endeavours The 
bt«t means ot spiritual union with the Supreme 
Being IS to attain mold peifeotionnaan individual 
andelsoasa member of society, for that is tho 
only means of fulfilling the Divine purpose in 
making man a domestic and social being 

This e8»6ntian) social character of our faith 
makes us cognisant of duties rel iting to our social 
life Let me repeat , lue religion we profess is 
not only sp irituaf but also social and moral, taking 
rote of the con iuU of man to man, and trying to 
make rifehteousness a ruling principle of life 
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THE HDH. MR. GQKHILE ON 
“ IHDllH EIPEaOlIURE.” 


I UC loUos'Jing TS the full text ol VUe speech 
tlehverclb) the IlonIjI} ilr Goklule in 
moving the folloiving Resotution nt the Im 
perml L-'guUtue Council on Jai 20th — 


Ujr Lord, I mo to more that tbii Council rocomincnda 
to tho Ooveroor General m Cauocil that the OoTcrn 
moot ahould order a puhlio enqmrv by e mixed body of 
ollicials and nOD'OfQciaU into Uio caiuce ivbicb b&ra led 
lo the great increase m public espcnditare, both G»x»l 
and Military, ttiat has takou place during rceent years, 
so that ineanii may bo devised for tho greater enforce* 
msnt of economy, where necessary and practicable 


HERO TOft 


“ My Lord, the Budget D^'h-ite in this Council 
of last year, and more eapeeielly Hie language eui 
ployed on the occasion b> my Honourable fiiend 
the Finance Munster, had led me to hope that the 
GoTermaeot would of their own accord directsuch 
an enquiry, at any rate into the Civil ezpendi 
tore of the country That hope, however, hae 
not been justified aud I tnerefore deem it 
my duty to submit this motion to the considera 
tion of this Council My Lord, the last twelve 
years have been in some respects a most extra 
ordinary peruid in Indian finance A variety of 
cireu nsUncQs, to which I will presently refer, 
combined to place at the disposal of the Govern 
mem of India, year after year, phenomenally 
large revenues, —phenomenally Urge, 1 mean, 
judged by the standard of this country and 
while advantage was taken of the prosperous 
condition of the Exchequer to grant a certain 
amount of relief to the taxpayers, the necessary 
coniiequencea of an overflowing treasury in a 
country like India inevitably followed, nnd the 
level of expenditure came t/ be pushed up in 
every direction m a manner perfectly unprece 
de ited m the history of this country How large 
and how unprecedented this gi ovrth of expenditure 
has been mny be seeii from the fact that two 
years ago, of a sudden and witlijutany warning, 
we (nme to a year of a heavy Uficit, — the 
heaviest deficit that Hus country has known 
since the Mutiny And last year, the Honouraole 
Member, as if to emphasize the gravity of 
the situation, felt himself driven to impose 
additional taxation to tho tune of about " 
million and a quarter in ft perfectly normal 
year, free from famine, wnr, or any of those 
other disturbing '■ircumetanees which in our mind 


hatubeen ossucitted with incriased taxation in 
the post A di.velopini.ntof tho financial Kituation 
eo extraordinary and bo dmquieting demands, in 
uiy liumhlo opinion, ii closo Bcrutiuy, and it is 
bccau-su 1 want tho Government to undertake such 
an examination that 1 urn raibing this discussion 
in this Com cii to day 

A BBIEF SUJllET OF TUB FAST 
“ My Lord, for a ptoper appreciation of how 
onormous this growth of cxpeudituio has been 
dutirig itcent years it would be recessary to take 
a brief survey of Indian finance over a somewhat 
extended period and 1 propose, if the Council 
will bear with me, to attempt such a survey 
a.s briefly as I can for a ptriod of about 35 years 
beginning with the year 1875 I lake 1875as 
the starting point, because, in onmy respects, 
that yenrwas b typical lear, — being also a normal 
year — typical of tho old regime associated with 
the names of Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo and 
Lord VoMbbrook 1 propose to begin with that 
year and survey the finance of the 33 years tbst 
follow, as biiefly bs I can Before doing so, 
however, I think 1 must place before Ibis Con&cil 
one or two general v lews about the fi nancial position 
of the country Those who merely look at our 
Financial Statements are likely to carry away a 
somewhat misleading idea ns to what our real 
revenue or our real expendituie is. The State 
mentsgive certain figures known as gross and 
certain other figures known as nett But neither 
the gross figures nor tbs nett figures give in 
my opinion a correct idea of whit I would call 
the real revenue and expenditure To get at 
the figure of real revenue, it is neceesary, in the 
first place, lo exclude from the revenue under the 
Prmapal Heads Refun Is and Drawbacks and 
Assignments and Compensations and also the cost 
of the production of Opium Then we must take 
the Commercial Services nett, nnd to this we 
must aid the receipts under the Civil and Military 
Departments I th,nk Mich a process slone would 
give UB ft correct idea of our lenl levenue Now, 
apolying this to the Budget figures of last year, 
and those are tho latest that are available foi us, 
what do we find ? We find that o ir real levenue, 
as distinct from either gro~a or nett levenue as 
giwnm Iha Fm»ro.«l Sutemeiit, ii about 03 

To “P 

ot uhout 43 m.ll.o.i, un lei- the Pnuopel 

"'"“rlm.lliou neitfiom ,V,I Irrig. 

tion, .b„,i 2 m.ll.o,,,, Qv.l DeperLeut.l reoe.^ 
»I‘bUry DepotlmenUl 
receipte Out of this revenue, ebout a milbon 
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13 devat«d to meet thn uelt of interest 

on uuproouctive debt, ani anuilier iniUion 
goes to meet the «taDding djiige for Fatuma 
UeUef and Iiisuratice if we loa%e these 2 
milUotis out, 51 milUuus remain to be detuted 
to the Civil and Military udaiuustiation of the 
country, of wbioii a little over 30 uiilliooe >« 
devoted to Cuil expenditure and e little under 21 
millions IS spent an the Atm} ihe Cail 
charges are made up to day of about 6 millions 
for Oillection of Itevenue, about 15 miitions 
for the brlanes and Expenses of Civil Depart 
ments, about 5 millions for Miscellaneous Civil 
Charges, and about milUona for Civil Woiks. 
This (lien is the first fact about our financial 
position which I would like the Council ta 
note The second fait, which 1 would like to 
meatioQ, is that tins te-i] revenue, excluding 
Opium receipts, which are uncertsm and which 
moreover are threatened with eztoictioR, tsvapahls 
of growing at the mte of about per cent per 
annum The calculation, which shows tins, u 
&Q elaborate one and I do not want to weary 
the Council with us details 1 haie tried to take 
aa much care aa 1 possibly could to make it aceur 
ate and ibava discussed the method adopted with 
those who are qualified to express an opiiucn on 
the«ematters I think I may eo) that every core ha« 
been taken to eliminate figures which ought to be 
eliminated from such a calculation, and L feel that 
the result may be accepted as a fsirly correct one. 
Oil the basis of this calculation, then, excluding 
Opium receipts, our revenue may be taken to be 
capable of growing, taking good and bid )eais 
alike, at as average i«te of about Ij pei cent a 
year It therefore follows that any increase of ex 
penditure for normal pui poses, t e, exclusive of 
any special expenditure that may have to be id 
curved for special objects must keep well within tfaia 
average rate of 1^ per cent, per year 1 trust 
the Loaiicil will keep these two facts in mind, 
and nuw follow me in reviewing the growth of 
expenditure dunug the 35 years or rather 33 years 
following 1875 1 thiuk it best to take 1908 09 

os the last year of the period, fint, because up to 
that year the growth of expenditure went on 
practically unchecked, aud, secondly, because 
complete figures aie available to the general 
public only up to that year This period of 33 
years divides iteelf into four smallei periods of 
more or less equal duiation,— the first of 9 years 
from 1875 to 1884, thasecoudof 10 years from 
1881 to 1831, the third of 7 years fiuui 1891 to 
1901 and the fourth of 7 yeais from 190) 02 to 


1303 03 Kow, luy Loio, for putposeS of a fait* 
comparison, it is necessary to reduce the figures for 
the years selected to wbatmay be called a common 
deDOmmator, all extraordinaiy items being 
eliminated fioiu either side Thus, if the lates of 
Exebauge for any two years, which arc compaied, 
are different, duo allowsiice must be made for that 
If there has been either enhancement or lemisston 
of taxstion m the interial, if new temtory has 
been included ir old territory excluded, if ceitam 
old heads of accounts hive been left out or ledaset 
fied,HUowance must be made foi all these I u&s ire 
the Council that I have made such allowance tu 
the best of my ability in the cuiuparison whicn 1 
am about to institute Thua, in the hist peiiod, 
tbeio was first nicieased tazation during Loid 
Lytluo e time and then there was a lenitssion uf 
taxation during Lord ilipons time, and i bate 
made duo allowance for both these cncumsUi tss 
Then the tuto of Exebinge evou in those days was 
not steady It was shout 1/ 9 Gd to the rupto 
tn 1875aod about D 7 3d in 1881, and aliawui ce 
basbeen made for that Well, having ciBde tbese 
aitowancee, what do we find f We hud, putting aside 
all extraordinary expenditure due to fauimes and 
war, that during this period of 9 years, our total 
Civil and Military expunditura rose by about 6 
per cent , which means an annuil increase of about 
two thl^'8 per cent per year, against an annual 
growth of levenue of about 1 j p^r cent The rate 
of normal increase of revenue wia thus considera 
bly lo excess of tbo rate of the growth of expen 
diture, and it was this fact vvhich enabled Lord 
Ripoua Administiition to remit tsxatiou Tbe 
total increase Under Civil and 3fibtary dunug 
this period was about two and a>half croies a yeai 
That IS tbe first penod 

TQE axCOID PERIOD 

“The second period of 10 years is the most 
ditficult period to deal with, because thete is hardly 
aoythiug ID common between tbe first yeai atul 
the loot year It nas a penod uf great military 
activity in view of certain eventualities that were 
expe«.ted on the Korth West Fi-untier and it 
synchronized with a steady fall in Exchange and a 
steady dimunition of Opium revenue Tbe result 
was Uiat there were continuous additions to 
the taxation of the country In consiaering 
the expenditure of this period, we have to 
make allowance for four disturbing factois Jn 
the first place, an addition was made in 1885 
of 30,000 troojKj — 10,000 Europeans aud 20,000 
Indians — to the Army Secondly, in 1886, Upper 
ISurma was aunexeE Then Exchange fell coQtr< 
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nuously betneeu 1885 and 1894 fiom 1« 7 3(2 to 
1$ 11(2 to the lupee, the latter being tlie lowest 
point Exchange ever teached And, iastl}, Ex 
change Gompentation Allowance wad planted to 
all European othcials towards the end of tkiB 
period, coatirg ever acrore and a quaiter of rupees 
or nearly a million steihng AH this necessitated 
continuous additions to the taxation of the country 
— during 8 out of the 10 ^ ears, something or 
other being put on These four factois make it ex 
tremely difficult to compare the staiting jear with 
the closing year of this period, but a certain 
general view, loughly conect, may be piesenied 
it will be found that during this period the Civil 
and Military expendituie of this country rose b> 
about 14 cinrcs Out of this 14 crores, howevei, 
about 7 1 crores was specially provided for by extra 
taxation, so that the normal growth of charges 
during this penod was about 6^ croiee On the 
other band, the revenue during this time incieased 
by about 12 cioies, of which about C ciorca was 
from new taxes, and ecoromua were eflected to the 
extent of about 2 (toit« by suspending the 
Faioine Insurance Giant and in other waja, 
and thus the two ends were made to meet 
Thu result, durii g the second period, put 
ting aside all special expenditure for which 
epecial taxation was imposed upon the 
nountr}, was that we ha<l a normal growth of 
dministratue charges It the Army and the Cinl 
dininibtratiiin of about (j\ crores. This woiks 
lit at a total ii crease of about 14j per cent id 
0 ye irs, or an average inciease of IJ (>er cent. 
>«r annum, against a noimul growth of revenue 
real the old resources of a little under ij per 
ent a } ear 

TUk. THIRD rCfllOD 

“1 now coniu to the third pciiod In this 
lenca) the disturbing eUnaenta weie not so Dunier 
lus, the onl> factor of that character being 
Elxchange At the beginning of the penod, 
Exchange was ns low as 1« Id , but it rose steadily 
to 1* 4(2 in 1899, at which figure it itood practi 
call) steady hr the three cloeii g jeare of the 
period And but for the fact tint 3 of the bi^go-t 
famines of the last centuiy occuned dunog thia 
period, as alno for the fact that there was war oo 
the frontier at the comnienceinent, the fiaances 
of this period would have given a much lacie 
satisfactory account than the} did As thitge 
were, however, the llailw a} Revenue bad already 
begun to exjand. Opium too had begun to recover, 
and that exlraordinat} cxpai m n of general 
revenues, which was witnessed from 1898 to 1908 
bad ako cummcncid The last tl rve jears of Uis 
penod thus belong to a period of extraorUinary 


expansion of revenue on all sides, and in udditiou 
to this under Exchange alone, the Government 
saved in 1890 nearly 5 ciores of rupees on the 
lemittances to England, judged by the standard 
of 1604 These expaiiaing resources natuially 
led to incieased expenditure, and what stimulated 
the growth of chaiges even more than that was 
that we had during this period 3 years of Loid 
CuiZjna administration — the first 3 years of hl8 
admioisi ration As a result of all this, ex- 
penditure grew at a greater pace towards the 
close of this peiiod than during the previous 
peiioi, but even so, we find that it was kept 
well unlet contiol Duiing these 7 jeais, there 
\Mt an increase of about C crores in the ezpendi 
lure of the country. Civil and Alilitar}, winch 
works out at abuu' 11 pei cent oi 1| per cent 
per annum — the Civil expendituie using by about 
14 per cent in the 7 yeais or at the rate 
of 2 per cent a}eai, and the Army estimates 
rising by obout 6^ per cent or a little 
under ! per cent per auuum For pur- 
poses of thia comperison i have reduced the cost 
of Exebangs for the first year to the level of what 
It would have beei , if Ezebargehad then been 
Is 4(2 instead of 1» 1 Id to the rupee 
UST rit&IOD 

“Let us now turn to the last period Ibis 
period, like the third, wasoue of 7 j ears, but it was 
a period of what was described m ibis Council 
last )car as a period of ‘ Efficiency with a big E '* 
Tbeie wasa hot puisuit of elficicucyiiieverydirec 
tion, leading to increased esuhlishments, creation 
of new appointments and incieascs in tbe 
ecsles of pay and promotion ard penaions 
of the Euiupcan services of the country. 
Asaresult, whatdowe find? An increase of eX- 
fwudiluie all roui d which is peifeclly astonishing. 
MV 'Ti***'*'^'*” ® during this perio<l wore — 

JI) The Accounta for Herar were included, (2) the 
bulk of the Lotal Funds Acc mnts were excluded, 
(3) tbeio weie remissions of taxation, and (4) the 
wargee for Afilit-ir} Alanne were transferred 
from Uvil Works to AliliUry Alaking allovrances 
lor all ihe-e factors we find that during these 
«.vtn years 1901 02 to 1907 03, the toUl 
normal gruath of charges, Civil and Military 
came to no less than 18 ciores This gives 
us an increase of about 3J jnrr cent in seven 
}ea(M,ora^ut '» jKr cent |>er annum On the 
other hand, the expat sion of revenue, which in 
Itself was most exceptional, was uiakirg all 
necetuury al ow antes about 2 per cent pereunum. 
•\\e thus come to this-vrc had an it.crtaw of 
about 2i crorea during the first nine years, «s 
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hadabout six crores dunng the next 10 jeare, 
again about six c.orea au.ihs the ..«t ...en 
Sara, and ite had an increase of i ot Ilian 
18 crores during the last seien jeiral Taking 
the percentages, again, ae find that Ha tioiinal 
growth of charges per annum m tie firat period 
waa about two-thirds per cent, it ranged between 
If and li percent during the second and third 
p„.ods, while Itwas n.ailj 5 per cent dar.i.g 
the last period ' Taking Oi.il and SliliUry 
separately, it was 10 per cent (or ..tea ywira or 
nearly 6 per cent per annum t r the Civil, and 
aboaioo pec cent, n. an annual averago groath 
of 3 per cent fui tlie M>UtHry * 

DlSrOSilc OF TUE BUfiPECS 
‘‘MvDjrl. Ithuik It should OLl) be i.ecess^ry 
to mention the-e Bgures to esUblish the imporws^nce 
and necessity of an n.qury mto ‘he g.o"th of 
chargia during recent )e.ta It will probably 
hauid that this eitiaoidinary increase la 
mxouated (or to a great exunt h, increasal ax 
peadlture in taveral useful diiectioas I adm t 
n once that the Cover, a, eat have 
tionat money tor e-veral desirable 
this period But what .8 the .mount » tound ? 
Iho total growth 0 ( Civil ch.rgeidunng this period 
was 13 a-ores Out of these 13 crores, a aum oi 
.tout 3 erorea represent, roughly the 
expenditnra on Police, Edocat.oo and “ 

Lo^ Bod.as About a million hm, been add^ 
to the expenditure on the Police. "Aj "I"' 
result, it 1 . too early yet to aay I, (or one, 
am not satisfied that the growth of eipendilnro 
m this direction has been ad good, bat 1 wdl 
taka It (or the moai.nt tli.t the ioc.^«d ex 
peadlture will giro us a more improv^ Pah ' 
Lvico Nest, wo find that nndoi Mocot on, 
there has been an increase of about lialf a mil lan 
orlfilakls, laclading the sums provided ("r 
Agricultural, Education and Tecbnii.l Edueatian 
F, rally, a lull, over half a “‘"""-"“''J' 
thirde of a million— represent, the grania m 
to Mumcipalitiiw and Local Board, for Sao.u 
lion. Education and other purpose. Thi», 
roughly speaking, the additional expend, taro on 
thei objects come, to a l.tlla over 3 c™“ / 

millions sterling, lean, g sUH increase of about 
10 erorea to be eipJamed 

MSB IS cuanoES 

“ ‘My Lord, 1 may mentuD, jf the Council wiU 

permit me, that It 18 not only now / 

comptaimug of this extraordinary tibb m c a g 
Aa far back aa 5 years ago, when we weie lo t 
midat ot this pnod and when charges were atiu 


I'otne up by leaps and bounds in every diieetiom 
1 ventueed to mako a complaint on this subject 
in the Council If the Council uiU paidon me 
for quoting from myself, I would like to read a 
few licos from what I then said bpeaking in 
the Rudget Debate of 190G 07, 1 \entuied to 
ob^rve ' 


“•Theiurpluacaof the Ust few jears, -rendered posaiblo 
by the arUllcial enhancement of tho value of tho rupee, 
and realised, firvt, by roaintamiDg taxaUon at a higer leiel 
than waa necessary in view of tho appreciated rupee, and, 
secondly by a systeinatio under eslimaUng of revenue 
and over-ostimaUngof expLndituie.-have produced ^eir 
inoviUblo effect on the espenditure of the country With 
such a plethora ot money in the Exehefiuer of the SUte. 

tho level of expenditure was bound /to 1)0 puabed np in 

all dirccUons economy came to bo a dtspued word and 
increased ostsblishoiCDts and revised scales of pay and 
pension for tho European oflicials became the order of tlio 
day Some romisaious of taxation were no doubt tardily 
eraoted but Uie evil of an uncontrolled groivtli of 
Mpenditure i» all direcUons in the name of increased 
effiaeoey was not checked, and the legacy must now 
remain with us The saddest pait of the whole thing 
IS that in spite of this soptrabundsnee of money lu tho 
Licbequer and tlie resultant growth of edministrativo 
expenditure the most pressing needs of the country lo 
retard to the moral and material adraneement of the 
PMple have continued for tho most part unattended to 
BO adrantsge ot the financial position has been 
taken to inaugurate eomprebonsive schemes of State 
actios for improving the coodiUon of the masses Such 

State action is, in my bumble opinion, Uie first duty 

now resting on the Uovernment of India, and it will 
nc^ all tho money— recurring and non lecumng— that 
the Honourable fil ember can find for it ' ' 


“That this complaint wna admitted m lU sub- 
stance to be just by the Government or rather by 
tbe represertative of Government in the Finance 
Department will be seen Ironi certain very stiik 
ing observations made the folloning year by His 
Honour bir Edward Uakei, who was then our 
FinanvO Minister Speaking in tbe Budget Debate 
of 1907 08, about a proposal that there should be a 
further increase m the salaries of ceitain officers, 
Le protested that he regarded that proposal 
“ with astonishment, and something like dismay ” ; 
and then he pioceeded to say • — 


*'l have DOW been counected with the Fioance 
Department of the Government of India for 5 years 
continuously, and during the whole of that period 1 do 
not behove that a single day has passed on which I have 
not been called upon officially to assent to on increase 
of pay of some appointment or group of appointments 
to the re-olganiaation of some Department, or to an 
augmentation of their numbers All eipcrionco proves 
that wherever revision is needed, either of stiength or 
emoluments the Local Governments and the Deads ot 
Departments are only too ready lu bnngiog it forward 

Nor are tbe members ot the various Services at all 
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backward 111 urging their own claims I cannot id the 
least recognise the necessity for imparting an additional 
stimulus to this process ' ” 

A rilECEDEM. 

“ It Will thus be seen that there has been a 
gieat deal uf expenditure incuried during the last 
few }ear8 of a permaneut chaiacter, which was 
rendered possible only by the fact that Got* 
erniuent had laige surpluses at its disposal In 
view of this, and in view of the great deterioration 
tbit has since taken pluce m the financial positiOD, 
1 think It is incuaibeiit now on tho Goverouent 
to review the whole situation once again Aly 
Lord, this was the course which Loid DaSienu 
adopted in his tune, though the growth of c) argea 
then was nothing like wha*- it has been dunng 
the last deetdo When Lord Duiietin becamo 
Viceroy, he decided to increase t&e Army in this 
country and for that purpnse wanted inoie money 
And bo he appointed a Finance Cuuinuttee to in 
quite into the growth of expenditure that had 
taken place just before hie time, so as to find out 
what eaviiig coul 1 he effected The Uesoluticn, 
appoinlitig that CooimUtee, is a docuiueut worth 
the perusal of the present Government of India 
It speaks of the growth of Civil expenditure that 
hud taken place during the preceding five yeais 
as ' very large/ though, us 1 have already pointed 
out, the increase was only at an average rate of 
about ^ per cent per annum between 
1876 and 1884j or taking the charges for 
Collection of Revenue and the balartee and 
Ezpeusfs of Civil Depailments only, it was 
about per cent -—the insreuto un ler these two 
heads being higher than under other beads If 
that rata of increase was, in Lird DofUrms 
opinion, * too targe,' I winder what expression he 
would have ue-d to desetibe tho puce at whico 
expenditure has grown during the last decade! 
nuT ruDLto itquiaT? 

“ My Lord, 1 new come to the form of the 
inquiry which I propose 1 propose, in the first 
place, that tbs iiK^utry should ha a public inquiry, 
and 1 pi-opose, sccondl), that it should be by a 
mixed body of olficiaU an 1 non olficuls A<t 1 
bi\e already observed, the 1 inguage employ ed by 
the Uunourablo the Finance Memb-r last year in 
this toiineclioii had led me to hope that Govern 
meet wiuld of their pwii accord order such an 
lOiiuiry into the matter In StiaU last August, 
however, when 1 asked the Hon' ole Member a 
question in Council, he said that vehat he l>ad 
meant was a Dejarlmental inquiry only Now 
my Lord, tlio position u so serious that a mere 


deparlmentdl inquiry will not do In support of 
this view, 1 may quote my Honourable friend 
himsilf. He said last ytai that the question 
of economy did not rest with his Department 
atone , it rested with the Goveinmen'' of India aa 
a whole. He also said that if economy was to be 
enforced, public opmion, both m this country and 
ID England, would have to enlist itself on the side 
of eumomy. Now, the only way to enlist public 
opioicQ on that eide is by holding a public 
inquiry into the growth of charges as was done 
by Lord Dufterm, so that the people might know 
how the charges have been giovviug and where wo 
DOW stand My Lord, I do not want a mere 
Departmental inquiiy .it- the beadquarteis of 
Government An inquiry at Simla or Calcutta 
will only be a statiotical inquiry What we want 
IS a Commuiee, somewhat on the lines of Lord 
DuiTenu's Committee, with one or two non- 
ottiuals aoded, going lound the country, taking 
evidence, finding out from the Helds of Depart 
ments what possible establishments could be 
curtailed, abd making rscommendaHons with that 
careand weight aiiddelibeiatiun, generally aasocial* 
ed with public mquines I urge such an enquiry 
beaauso, goveined a* L,dia at picseiit is, public, 
inquiries from time to time into the growth of 
expenditure aio the only pcssible aafeguard for 
ensuring an i-conomical admiiiistiatiou of our 
huaoces Under the East India Company tho 
situation was in some respects stionger m 
such metiers The Imperial Gorarnment, which 
now find It cosy U, tbiow on InJm charges winch 
ebould not be Ihiovvu on India, was in those 
day* resisted oy the Company, wbouevnr it sought 
to impose such charges Ou the other band, Parlu- 
ment exercise a jealous watchfulness m legard 
to the aJEwrs of tho Company, and every 20 years 
there us^ to be a periodical inquiry, with the 
^uU Ibit everything was caiefully overhauled; 

-largely to keep things under 
Sth« transfer of the Government 

JhiDD^r 7 to the Crown 

things have been greatly changed All power 

“ the bocretiryof 

SUK who OH a Member of the Osbinet, hi a 

Camtol““ir'^ the House of 

t that the control of 
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transfer of the Goveinnient from the Company 
to the Crown The first was by a ParliamcnUry 
Committee in the seventies. The Committee, 
which sat for nearly four yen*, tooL most valu- 
able enlence Unfortunately Parliament broke 
up m 1874, befoie the Oomnnttea haa finished 
lU labours, and the Committee diasolvel with iko 
dissolution of Parliament The second inquiry 
was by the Comniitteo appointed bj Loid DuUenn 
in 188G 87 and ten jeara after m 1897, a third 
enquiry was oidered, tine time by a Royal Com- 
mission preside 1 over by Lord Welby. 
Fourteen years have elapsed sincu then ana 1 
think It IS due to the country that another 
Committee or Commission of inquiry should now 
be appointed to inquue lu a public manner into the 
growth of chargee and find out what economies 

and reductions are possible and bcw the level of 

ordinary expenditure may he kept down And 
this inquiry rau«t not be in London, or at Simla or 
Calcutta. It must be by a body wbich will go 
round the country and take evideoco 
BlUfZDlBS OP TUB 81TCATION 
“My Lord, Iwill now elate what, m my opinion, 
are the remedies which the situition quires 
M> proposals are four in number, an l ibey ai* 
thcM -^tbefiret place, wbat Mr Gladatoneused 
to call the spirit of expenditure, which has b»en 
abroad in this country for a great many 
especially during the seven yeare between 02 
to 1908 09, should now be chained and controlW, 
and, in its place, the spirit of economy should be 

installed If the Government would iMue ordeis 

to all Departments, ae Lord Duffenn did, 
to enforce rigorous economy in every direction and 

wkeep down the level of expenditure ei^cmlly 

avoidable expendituie, I think a good deal might 

be done Lord Dufferm’s Government wauled 

money for iniUtary preparatiorw I earnestly bo^ 
that vour Lordships Government will want to 
find money for extending eluuition in all direc 
tions In any case, the need for strict cj»n my 
IS there, and I trust that Government will i^u« 
instructions to all their Depirtments to k«p 
down administrative charges as far aa possioie 
That is my first suggestion In this conrec ion 

I may add this Care roust lie now taken never 
again to allow the normal rate of growth of « 
pendit are to go beyond the normal rate of ** 

4e\enue IrJeed, it must be kept well ’'‘**‘*“ 
the hmiU of the latW, if we me not to JisregaH 

the ordinary requirements of solvent finance If 

special exp nditure is wanted fursptcta puipos^ 
as may happen m the case of an invasion or 


similar trouble, special taxatiou must be imposed 
and we shall be prepared to face the sitiu.tinn 
and support the Government in doing so. But 
in ordinary circumstances, the normal rate of 
growth of expenditure must not exceed and 
should be well within the normal rate of growth 
of revenue, 

BEDCfTIO'J OP UILITAnV EIPLSDITUIIE 
My second suggestion is that the Military 
expcndituro should now be substantially reduciid 
My Lord, this is a souiewlmt diificult question, 
and I trust the Council will boir with me while 
1 place a few facta on this subject before it Uur 
Military expenditure, which, till 1885, was at a 
level of about 16 ciores a yeir, now stands at well 
over 31 crores The strength of the Army was 
first determined by a Commission wbich vvaa 
appointed after the Mutiny, in 1659, and that 
strength — roughly sixty iliouund Europeans and 
one hundred and twenty thuusiiid Indians— 
continued to be tbe strength of the Army till 
1885 On many occasions during that interval, 
those who were responsible foi the Military 
Administration of the country pressed for an 
inciease in tbe number of trcop«, but without 
success In 1885, 30,000 troops — ten thousand 
Europeans and twenty thousand Indians— 
were added The number has been slightly in- 
creased since, and we have at present about 
75,000 Euiopean troops and double that number 
of Indian tioops Now, my Lord, my first conten- 
tion 18 that the country cannot ailord such a 
large Army, and in view of tha gieab impiove- 
ment, which haa taken place in mid Asian 
politics. It ehould now be eubstantially reduced 
Not only responsible critics of Government but 
many of those who have taken part in the 
administration of India and who are <>i were in a 
position to express an autboiitative opinion on 
theeubject, have publicly stated that tt e strength 
of the Iniian Army is in excr-s of strictly Indian 
requ icmenta Ihus, Geneial Biuckenbury, who 
wia a Military Member of this Counul at ono 
time, stated in 1897, in hia evidence before the 
Royal ComtniS'ion on Indian Expenditure, that 
the etrei gth of the Indian Army wis in excess 
of Indian requirements, anl that part of it was 
intended to be i reserve for tho whole Empire in 
thj pist I laiy also point out that tbe Army 
OotomiSsion of 1879, of which Lord Roberts was 
a member, held that the then stiength of the 
Indian Army— 60,000 English troops and 120,000 
Indian troops — was aiifhcient for all require- 
ments — sufficient to resist Russian aggression, not 
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only if llus'iv acted alone, but even witL 
Afghanistan as her illy Ther, my Lord, when 
theSoith Afiican War broke out, a bub&lautial 
number of tioofs was sent out of this country 
for service in South Africa, at a time when the 
ftituat on sliQuli have been regaided aaanziousfor 
India Apaitwas also sent tu China about the 
same time, and yet things vvent on heia as well as 
ever All these things show that the strength of 
the Indian Aiiny, is it exists to oay, is leally m 
excess of In lian requirement!. It may be said that 
this IS a matter of Mihtaiy efliciency, oa which 
non official membera aie not qiuliGed to express 
an opiiitun If I were venturing an opn ion on 
the technical deiaiU of Military AdmmisUntion, I 
should myself blame for my presumption , 
but this IS a txiatterof policy, which, 1 venture to 
think, all lav men — even Indian laymen — are 
quilified to uii lerslaiid, and on which they are 
perfectly entitled to ezpi ess ar opinion Anyone 
can Rte that the Miuation m mid Asia and on the 
Frontiers of Indiihas undergone a profound change 
An 1 in view of this change, I think il is due to 
the people of tins country, who have botre this 
enoniiQua Military burden for a number of years, 
that some leliet should now be granted to them, 
ant theteby funds set free to be devoted to more 
useful and moio pressing objects My I<urd, 
Military efficiency, as Lori Salt»bury once pointed 
out, must always be leUtive It must depend 
not only on what the Militaiy authorities thii k to 
bo necvSMry, but on a combinrd cot sidention of 
the nveos of defence and vhe ixsourcoa which the 
country van allor 1 for Iho piirj oses of such defence 
Judged by this standard, I think that our Military 
expenlitura is unduly high, end I therefore 
respectfully urge that a part of this expenditure 
shoul 1 now he reduce 1 by reducing the troops to 
the number at whuh they stood in 1885 

EUrLOTUaaT or UORE tNDIUE>ODS SGENCV 
“My L>rl, my thil 1 so^gtstion is that there 
shoul I now ho a raore exlend'-d employment of 
the I idigeiioUR Inlian ngei cy in the public 
service In this connection I am free to recogoi*« 
the necessity of p«}ii g asa rule the Indian at a 
lower rate cf payment than th* EngliebniaD who 
Iwl )■< the same ofCue I think this ts pait of our 
case If we inai't on Indians being paid at the 
same rale as Lnglishioei , we cut away alargepart 
of the gronnl from unler our feet. Lxc»pt in 
regard to theve olTicfS, with which a special 
dignity is SKSO'iatod, sufb,fcr instance as M^^mbcr 
ships of Lx«cutive Councils, High Court Judgic 
ships anl so forth where, of course, thcro inQ*t 
be strict ciuahty even as regarvis pay, between 


the Indian and the Enghsliman there must, 1 
think, be diflerentul lates of payment for the 
Indian and the Lurupcan members of the public 
service What is howeve- necessary is that care 
must be taken not to make such distinctions galU 
iiig Instead of the present division into Provm* 
cial and Imperial services ot instead of laying 
down til it toe Indian should be given two thirds of 
what the Englishman gets, I would provide a fixed 
salary for each oflice, and I would further piuvide 
that if the holder of the office happens to be an 
Englishman, an extra alluwunce should be paid to 
him, because he has to send his wife and children 
to England, and he has often tu go tbeie himself 
These have to be recognized as the exigencies of 
the present situation and they must be faced in 
the proper spirit I shoul !, thei efore, have a fixed 
salaiy for each office and, I would then throw it 
equally open to all, who possess the necessary 
qualifications, subject to the coi ditions already 
mentioned, that an English holder of it should 
got an extra allow nice for mooting extra 
expen es Then, when you bave to make an 
appointment, you will 1 ave this before you An 
Inhan,— pav, say, Es 500 a month— an Knglifch* 
man, pay lls 500/>Iu» an allowance, say, of 11* 
ICC If you then aie really aiixioiia for economy) 
you will have to lake the 'ndiao, other thug* 
being equal 

raoviSlO'V >0B 1^DKPE^DR^T AUDIT 
“ My fourth and last suggevtion is this— that 
proviMoo should now he made for an independent 
Audit in this counity My Lord, this is a matter 
of vciy great luipoifince and it Las a history of 
Its own In the eighties there was some very 
earnest diBCusaion on this subject between 
llie Government of India and the Secretary of 
Slate The fust pioposal p„ the subject, curiously 
enough, went from the Government of India 
Ihemsclvts, Hat was when lynd Cromer, -Sir 
B as he thru was— was hmonco Minister 

of India and Lori R por,, Viceroy In a dcs 
pateli.anreaM.lhy He Governu.e, t of India to 
tbef^etary f feute in 1882. the Government 
urgcl that of indej enient Audit should 

»e int^uced into India The whole of that 
kei^tch la well worth a careful gtudv Alter a 

brief review of the aystetna of Audit in diaerent 
rountne, Go,e„™e»t 

the, .Ul. clear 
It™' , eoncluuon that 


the avvtem of Vulit in this 


- wuntry by tfficers 
a,t, r^ a""* O"~r„o,e„, „ „ot 

on tao —F.rat, that the olSr. r, who wa. 
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thea known as Comptroller OencTal. or aa ho la 
now calletl, Couiptrcller aol Auditor General, 
should be enliiej} independcot of the Govern 
meat of India, and that ho shout i look forward 
to no promotion at the handa of the Gorernment 
of India, that he shout i be reznoP'ible only with 
the sanction of the Seereury of iitate in (joanoil, 
and, secondly, that his petition, ns tegards salary, 
should bo as high as th'«t uf the Financial Secie 
tary, and that he sl>o ild rcoch that positiun 
automatically by annual increoKnts after SOyeara* 
servico The Secietary of State of that time, 
bowerer, under the advice of his Courcil, which, 
as a rule, iHaier>e to change or leforoi, declined to 
sanction the pi-cpcsal He con&idcie I i) at it was 
not suited bi In lia, that it was not really ne'^ia 
eary , and th it it w nuh] o( st a goo ] dv d ' ( inuusly 
enough, hoi^ever, five orsLX years aftnrwnids the 
satue propoiul ivns reviied by the be retary of 
Stale for lodii himself Lord Cioss was tbei 
Secretary of State nn 1 the de«patch n which be 
re opens and discit»^e thisr{ue«ti n isalsowoitli 
a careful perusal Like the Government uf 
India nf 1883, he tr>a direlle on the iiUMtie 
factory chiiactor of the Indian Audit, espemlly 
owing the fact cf the Head of the Audit Depart 
ment being suhordiiiste of the Qovernoiett of 
IndiH.anl points out that Iiow neceivs-ary it is that 
thia otficer shoul { be lodependent of the Indian 
Goferiituent Tlie propoail uas, liowevei, tins 
time I'esisUd by the Government of India, Lord 
Lansdowne being then Viceny, and it ngain 
fell through Kow, my I.oid, 1 respectfully urge 
that the qiieatiOD should betaken tip oice again 
and the Auditor Geneiul made absolutely inde 
pendent of the Goveinment uf India In Eng 
land, the Auditor General subniils an annual re 
port on alt irregularities, which have come undei 
his notice, to the Ifou e of Coramons, and the 
Uruse reiers it to a Committee, known ns >be 
Cummiltee cif Public Accounts, nhuh then sub 
]ccts the ofhcials lotceined to a seircbing aid 
rigorous examination As oiir Council does not 
yet vote supplies, it will, i rewgniso, be necv««ry 
in present imuwstiinris ll *t our Auditor 
Generals Report vtuull be submitted 
to the Secretary of State for India, who >s the 
hnal authority m fu ancial mitteie Dut the 
Report ehoiil I he in »d« public, being laid before 
Parliament every year and leing also published 
in India Then our ciiUcisin of tne financial 
admintstratioii will be really nell inforoiet] and 
eifuitive At prceent non official members can 
ofTer only general remirks for the simple leason 
2T 


that they are nob m n position to know atiylliing 
aboat the details of financiul administration This 
will bo alterei if they obtain the n«bist.ince of 
an annual Report fiom an independent Auditor* 
Oenera] 

a OVTT. 

My Lord, I have done I want thisomjujry to 
be undeitaken lor four reasons In the first 
place, this pheiiomeniil increase in erpendituie 
demands an investigation on its own account 
Economy is necessary in every country, but more 
than Hiiywhere else is it necessary m India 
Certain observations, which weie made by Loid 
Mayo 40 years ego on this point, may well be 
recalled even at tbis distance of time In speaking 
of the Army expenditure, he said m elTect, that 
even a single shilling taken from tno {rople of 
India and spent unnecessaiily on the Army 
was a crime ogainst the people who needed it 
for llieir moral an) mate'-iAl development 
Secondly, my Lord, expenditure must be 
strictly and rigorously kept down now, beesuse 
we ate at a sonous juncture m the history of 
our finance Out Opium revenue is threatened 
with estinclioii Thirdly, I ttiink we aie on the 
eve of a large niensure of financial deceiitralisa* 
tion to Piovincinl Governmenia, and it seems 
certain 'hat those GovornmenU will be given 
larger lajwers over their own financia If, how 
ever, this is to be done, tlieie must first of all be a 
careful inquiry into the present level of their 
expenditure That level rauat be xoduced to 
wliat IS fnir and and reasonable before thev are 
stalled un their new career Lest, but not least, 
we are now entertaining the hope that we are 
now un the eve of a gres it expansion of educational 
effort— primary, technical, and agrioultura], in 
fact, III all directions Jly Lord, I am express 
iDg only the feelirgof my countrymen throughout 
India when I say tnat we are earnestly looking 
forvvAid to the next Gvo years aa a period of 
striking eduiAtionnl advance foi this country 
Now, it this advance is to be effected, 

very large funds will ba required, 

and it IS necessary tliat the Government of 
India should first of all examine their own 
pnvition and find out what proportion of thtir 
present revenues can be spared for the purpose 
My Laid, these objects — education, sanitation, 
relief of agricultural ii dehtedness — are of such 
panunxunt importance to the country that I, for 
Die, shall not sliiink from adiircatirg additional 
Uxation to meet tbeir deionids, if that is found 
to bo nocest^ry But before su'ch additional 
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taxation can ba proposed by Governmont, or can 
be supported by non oiUcial members, it i8 
neceesarj to find out wbat margin can be piovidcd 
outo! existing resources Tins la a duty wliico the 
Gomnrjent o'vcs to the cour*Ty, and the 
repieseiitatives of tbo taxpayeia in this Council 
own it to those, on whose behalf *hey are here, to 
urge this upon the Government It is, on this 
account, that I have raised this question before 
the Government to day and I earnestly trust the 
Government will consider my proposals in 
the spirit in which they have been brought 
forward My Lord, 1 move the Resolntion which 
stands in my name ” 

IHDIAHS m THE PUBLIC SERVICE* 

By 1HE Hoi Mr N SUBBA RAU 

M HERE are fou- important landmaike in the 
\fy history of the Public Service in India Tho 
~ Statute of 1833, tho Queen ePiOvUuiation of 
1858, the Statute of 1870, and tho appoinloiont of 
tho Public Service Commiseiuii ni irk the ditlereot 
etages-^-all directed towards tho sole object of 
Bfisociating the people with the real administration 
of the country But the steps taicon eo far have 
sot been successful in securing tho end to view 
and giving satisfaction to the people 

Thejear 1833 is memorable in the history of 
the Goiemment of India Till then the East 
India Company uas both a commercial and poliii 
cal holy In that year ita monopoly m trade was 
finally abolished and the Company henceforward 
exercised only adoiinistratiie and palittcsi poivers 
In That year was also abolished the monopoly of 
oflice by which Indians had been excluded from 
the principal olliccs under the Government, and 
Sa(.tion 17 of the Statuto of 1833 w«s enatteil for 
that purpose Lonl Macaulay described it ns 
“that wise, that benevolent, that noble clause,'* 
and s>iid, “ 1 must say that to the last dn\ oI my 
life, 1 bliAll be proud to have been one cf those 
who assi>tel in the fiaining of the Bill which coii' 
tuna that ctaiico” Tho ^larqiiis of 1/insdowne 
who introduced it m tho House of Lords said — 
It vTjs a part ot the new system which hnbad to 
propose to their I-Kirtlships Uiat to ctery oQoo to India 
every Native o( wbatsoercr caste, sect, or religion sboold 
by law bo equally admissible and ho hoped that Gorcni 
niont would ucnouslr endiarour to giro the fullest effect 
to this arraogococDt, wnich would be at bcne&citf to the 
people thomseltcs u it would be adTantageoQs iotbe 
ccOQOmiosl retorms which were doit id progresa iq 
different parts of lodik 

* Speech dcliTerod in tho \ iceroy s Council, 


The Court of Directois, m forwarding a copy 
of the Statute to the Government of India, 
pointed out — 

Tbo moaning of Uie enactment we take to bo that 
there shall be no govermiig caste in British India, that 
whatever other tests of qualification may be adopted, 
dieUnctions of race or religion shall not bo of the 
number 

They emphasize that not race, but “ fitness is 
henceforth to be the criterion of eligibility” for 
public offices Notwithstanding these noble 
declaratiui s, no effect was given to the clause 

In 1853, the 6) stem of nomination and patronage 
was abolished and the principal uvil appointments 
were thrown open to competition, but the centre 
of examination for admission to the Civil Service 
was fixe! in England, that system has continued 
up to date 

Id 1858, the Government of tho country was 
taken over by the Crown, when the noble procia 
nntio-i of Uei Giaeious Majesty Queen Victona 
was Issued, laying down the true p inciplos by 
which the Government of this country could be 
earned on with sifely — a Pioclamation which 
was described by the late King Emperor as “ the 
Great Charter of 1858 ” 


Shortly after, the Secietary of State appoint-ed 
% CominiUee of five membere of his Oouneil, 
all distinguished Anglo Indiana, to consider the 
subject They reported on the Uth of January, 
18C0, that to do justice to the claims of Indians, 
s^muluneou* examinations should ho held in 
England and India, “ as being the fairest and 
the most in accordance with the principles of a 
general competition for a common object " 

But nothing came out of it, nnd tho question 
continued to bo the subject of omsidevation on 
the part of responsiblo authorities After pro 
longed rorrespcindei, CP, Section b of the Statute 
of 18<0 was enacted 

te«di,goftue Bill on 
Ui. l lth AUioli, 1800, Ui, Grwo Dnko o! 
Argyll Mid — 


aowerer to Uie eniployraent of Natim 
mlbeCoTcoanUd 8cr- 
Tiee,ioraerly of tho Corapiav sriil now of fii« rmwo I 

» .nd ms-Era.iil, .li.eh 

LrLt’SirL lind do»n tor 

“4i,Arorofz7™r;OT""o'!,di 

T^ou. suREMimn* hsee be.n msda to remedy lie 


Kimberley m his 
despacthofthe 8th January 1885, ssid “The Act 
remains a measure of remarkable breadth and 
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liberality” It empo»oie “cbe Goveromenfc of 
Indu a))4 the Secretary of State m Counci), actjog 
together, to frame rules under which Kativea of 
India may be admitted to any of tiie olEces hither* 
to restricted to the Covenanted Civil Service ’ 

Again, there was a long correspondence on the 
subject between the Secretary of State and the 
Goveriiment of India as to the be't nay in wmch 
the S -a tuts could be given etfect to and the 
claims of tho Indians for honourable employment 
in the admimstratiou of their country could be 
satisfied The Ooveronient of India took nearly 
Bine years to frame workable rules under the 
Statute Lord Lytton summed up the situation 
up to that ticre in the^e words — > 

1 do not hesitate to saj that both the Goreroo enU 
of England and of India appear to me, up to the preaeut 
moment, unable to anawei «aU<factori]p the charge of 
having taken every means in their power of breaking to 
the heart the words of promise they had uttered to the 
ear 

At last, toe GoveriiuaeDt of India m 1878 dis 
cussed the whole qumtioa afresh and recommendel 
to the Secretary of State among other tbiuga to 
which, I need oot refer at preaeor, the eeeablish 
mentofa "efose A^afue Cml <^erviee, to which 
should be transferred a proportion of tho po»ts 
reeerved for the Covenanted Service withapropor 
tion of those held by the Uncovenanted bervice 

The then Secretary of Suto vetoed these pro 
poaals to constitute a dose 2fative Service, aod 
suggeaUd that the annual recruitineut in England 
to the Covenanted Civil bervice might be reduced 
by a cei tain proportion and that Indians might 
be annually appointed to such places He pointed 
out that < ne of the advaiitag-'s of such a scheme 
was that it notild place the Indians on a footing 
of social equality with tho memoera of the Cove 
nauted Civil Service He suggested further that 
the salary of every olhce might be determined ** at 
a fixed amount ” to which might be added in the 
case of Covenanted English Civilians “the rate 
sufficient to make up tho present salaries under 
some neutral denomination ” The Government of 
India, while expre^^ing its regret that the schtme 
for a new close Nstiie Civil bei VICO could not be 
accepted, submitted rules by which they provided 
that a proportion not exceeding one fifth of the 
recruits appointed from England in auy one year 
should be Indiana selected m India These rules 
Were publoihed in 1870 But the system of 
Statutory Civilians failed to give satufactioa, as 
HO steps Were taken to appoint the best men in 
the country, and as more importance was attached 


ah 


in the selection of candidates to birtii and social 
position than to intellectual fitness 

The whole question was once more re opened, 
and In 1888, the Public Service Comraissiou 
was appointed “ to devise a scheme which may 
reasonably be hoped to possess the necessary 
elements of finality nnl to do full justice to the 
claims of Natives of India to higher and moru 
ezteiisira amployment in the Public Service” 
The CommiS'iou prrctically adopted the linos 
suggested by the Govurnmeni of India in its 
despatch of the 2ud May, 1878, above referred 
to, and made recommendatioDS, which I n^ed 
not detail here 

After long correspondence the Government of 
India fixed in April 1892 tbe places that should 
be listed as open to tf e members of the Provincial 
Service and in Noiembei they published the rules 
under the Statute of 1870 As stated by the 
Government of India “ it (the scheme) was meant 
tnbeafii&al sstllement of the claims of the 
Provincial Service and to be gradually worked up 
to u lebui a generation of ofiici il life ” 

The final outcome of tbs Isbouis of the Public 
Service Commieeion is — 

(1) Ws have, first of sll, m spite of the Statutes 
of 1833 and 1870 the reservation of the higher 
offices of the State to a particular claee of persons 
recruited m England, mainly Europeans, consti 
tutiog^tbe Indian Civil Service The pnnciple oa 
which this Service is constituted is in the words 
of the Government of India — 

That the Convenaated Civil Service should bo reduced 
to a voi'jM <f<M« sod lU numbere limited to what is 
oecessary to &1] tbe chief admiaietrative appointmenta 
of ttie (lovernuient aod each a number of emailcr 
•ppointmeots as will ensure a conplote course of 
traisiog forjuaiorCiTihaae 

(3) We have next the crution of an inferior 
service known as the Provincial b"rvice, filled 
mainly by Indiani, a service characterize by 
Mr Dadabhai Naoroji, who has laboured long and 
iQCos»anUy in this cause aa the Fanah Seriux 
(3) Under tha rules uf 1879, the Statutory 
Civiliaos, though on two thmls piy, held an equal 
status with the tnimbeivi of the Covenanted Civil 
beiwice anl had an opportunity to me to the 
highest posts in the State , whereas the members 
of the Provincial Service were assigned a distinctly 
lower status in the service of the State, and they 
could not, under the rules, rise to any post higher 
than that of a District and Sessions Judge or 
Distnct Collector, aud these places are very few, 
one sixth of the former at d one tenth of the latter 
beuig listed The recommendations of the Public 
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Service Commissioi to exclude the following places 
from the Schedule were not accepted — 

One meoibar of the Board of Revenue in 
Madras, Beigil and the CTnited Piovmce, and a 
Financial Comnus>3ioner in the Punjab 

(ti) One of thethiefRevenuo Officers of Divisions 
m all provinces,, except Bombay and Absim 
(ill) Under Secretaries to the several Govern- 
ments m India (Only one Under Secretary 
allowed ) 

(iv) One thirl of the District and Sessions 
Judges in all Provinces (Only one sixth allowed ) 

(4) Under the rules of 1879, one fifth of the 
annual recruitment in England could be made in 
India bj the appointment of Statutory Civilians, 
whereas we have now a specific numbei of 
appointments listed as open to Indians The 
number of appointments recommended by the 
Commission was about 108 It was r^ucel 
finally to 93 The figure now stands at 102 
including one for Assam and five for Burma, 
which were 6ubse<^uently listed, of which 9? are 
held by members of the Provincial Service or 
Statutoiy Civilians Thus, after more than 
30 years etiice the recruitment in England was 
reduced, about ten places excluded tram the 
Scnedulo aio still held by tbe Indian Civil 
Service 

(o) Again, if the rules uf 1879 had been in 
force aikd the CoamiaMon bad not been conetitut 
ed, the number of chaigis available to Indians 
would havo been nearly ICfi, one sixth of 993 
mstoad of 102 Tbe number of chargee m 1892 
when the Piovincial Service was con^ituted was 
840 and it is now 993, and yet there has been no 
increase of places liste«t in different Piovincee 
worth speahicg of 

(0) rhediQeieutiatiuainto two dustinct eervii.ee 
has been earned out on the Mmo pnnriplee in 
rfimoiA iJA V'ne rpfetia\ V^epaxVmeiAe lA Y lAJlic 

Service — Education, Pubho Woiks, Surrey, 
Forest, Telegraph, etc , one Imperial, uaiuly 
European, and tbe other Provincial, maimy 
Indian In some depattmeiilfi, rules have been 
80 framed as to keep back Indian talent from 
leacUitig the highest pUcea therein and eertouily 
injure tbe rights of Indiana 

We shall now take some particular depart 
ments to iliu>44*te- the above lemaiks Let us 
take the Education Department which wa» 
ised lu 169C Xbeie la no chance under tbe rules 
for any Indian,^ unlc>« he la recruited in England, 
to become the head of a College, much !(<»« 
Director of Public bietructiou, however eminently 


fitted he might be I shall not speak of th^ 
effects of this dilTerentiation and shall iilloi/ 
Me Chirol, the author of “ Indian Uniest,” W 
describe them Ue wrote — 


Befoio tbe Coramisson sat, Indians and Europcau^ 
usad to work side by side in the aunenor graded 
aecviee of the Dcpactmeat, and until quite ceceaU^ 
they had drawn tbe same pay Tbe Commission aho* 
liali^ Uiis equality and comradeship and put tbS 
Europeans and the Indians into separate pens Tb^ 
European pen was named tbe Indian Educational Ser* 
vice, and the Native pen was named the Provinci*' 
Educational Service Into Lbs Provincial Service werS 
put Indians holding lower posts than any held bf 
Europeans and wito no prospect of ever rising to tbS 
maximum salanea hitherto within their reach To pretemf 
tbatequahty was maintained under the new scheme i* 
idle and the grievance thus created has caused a bit* 
temesa which is net allayed by tbo fact that th^ 
t'ornmiasioa created analogous grievances in othe*^ 
branches of the Pu> lie Service 

Let us I ow turn to another department, Publi^ 
Works 


Before the depAitment was orgsDised in 1892> 
Engineers lecruUed in this country were treete^ 
on terms of perfect equality with those recruite4 
ti) England The pay and rank of both wei^ 
tbe same They were placed on the same Its^ 
and had tide by tide piomotion. In 1892, 

Service was diOeieiitiated into tiie Imperial an4 

tbe Provincial and the pay of Provincial 
Engioecis was reduced aid fired at nearly two 
thirds of that of the Imperial Engineers, 
their rank was unnO'ected ant] their time Bcal® 
of promotion was the same aa for Imperial 
Engiiieets The iIepaitDi*’nt was again reogania* 
vd in 1998 AaOioing to this scheme, the tw® 
eervicea w»re uiado distinct arid sepaiate Tber® 
w»8 no lo iger one hot and side by bide pi-omO* 
lion Each had its separate list and separate seals 
of promotion Accor hng to the Imperial Engineef 
scale, the European Engineer became an Executiv® 

alter B jears, whereas the Provincial Engineer 

had to wail u, rise to that grade for 16 years. I** 
no lormer c.ise hia promotion was practlcalJT 
unconditioial, whereas in the case of the latter, 
there mast be a vacancy in the divisional chargeiB 
reserv^ for Provircwl Enguietrs Again, out 0^ 
a toUlcadre of about 953 ireluding Railway^. 
-80 pUcey 10 allotted to the Provincial Service 
Tl , .cu.l HrenglU ot the Sere.cei, 1 jO, 

UO ... I-uhl.cW „,ke 1 2i 
■ t 'tU “!»"*' intiiieer., 574 mPubl.c WorK' 
•|.a Ie3tn ltma>betee„ea„|, (rom tH" 

.boT,,h,icb.„cePre„„„,E„ j,. 

“'t' -••"•"'“k- lopenei E.6'- 

>i«..ti>eteTiu,cl, the h.gher gred.! ot the 6ef 
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v.te. that js, to tha grade? cf Supeui.tendmg and 
Chief Engineers The le^ult of the new scheme 
13 that ft Pi-o\incial Engineer of 14 >o.aia fitiuding 
would be htthle to serve under a.i Imperial Engi- 
neer of 9 yeans’ service Though there ■we* ft 

distinct assurance given by the 

19th July, 1892,and28thbvpterober, 1893, that 
there '^ould bo no distinction between them md 
the Impeiialotficers as leguds pay , promotion, 
leave and pension, yet under the new scheme of 
1908 it h"8 been ordered that their names ehould 
be removed from the list of Imperial men, tnab they 
cannot receive the promotion given to the ImperiftI 
Enmn'-ers and, m fad, that they cannot be treaUd 
on the same fooling »a Imperial Engmeeis 

who were ‘heir conipm-s till 1908 

Taka again the Survey organized in 18Jo Uut 
of a cadre of 48 app.mlments, nearly one efih, 
t « 10 out of 48, 1? reserved to the Provinciftl 
Service, tl.e mt t.i ll.e Imperul Tli» mi.o 
h,8h»t p«U of U.» gr.J« of S,ui»iiot.i.J.nU l.«o 
been «cfua»f from tbo P.ovioci«l S«r,i-o .tid th. 
highest post to which the memhert of Ihst Ssreics 
could sspito IS thst of Deputy Soperiutendeut 
It IS the ssms Isis lu other departmenU 
The Isteet depattment which was organised and 
that under the genius of Lord Ciiraon IS the 
Oostoms This is made wholly Imperial and the 
Kesolntion of 190S Isje down that except lor the 
places reserved tor the Indian Ciail 
Lt,.«, the Assistant Oollecton., " ”‘l' 

be recrnitsd in England” Since 

ever, two Iodise, have been appointed in this 

toning to the rules of r«i nilnwnt in 
England, wo find that for the Worlia 

DeMilment the regulations lay down that e y 

caiStd.te mn-t he a B.iUsh subject el L“™^an 
descent end at the lim. cf h.tth hie 

have been a ISr.ti.h subject, either natut.l ton 
or natnislised ih. Doited Kiogdon. and that 
Natives of India who ate British 
eligible for appointment and .hall beeelected to the 
St of uTper cent ““tof Ihe toUl nnmto 
of Assistant Engineers recruited, if duly qualified 
When we come to tha Police, there le not even 
this resertatum of ten ptr cenl for a 

Now, if wo come to the rnlitic.l Depattmoii^ 

the recruitment is practically from 

Indian Army and of the Indian Civil Ser”™ 
Thongh Indiana apenially s.le. ted are decla.ed Jo 
be eligible under the rules ol 1875, lisio 
one Indian holding the post if o" 

Secretariat 


Thus wa SCO in how many iliiectiotis tlio door 
IS closed against tho eraploynieiit of Indiana lu 
tha higher olUcvs of the State 

Sula by side with the policy stvauily pursued of 

excluding Indians indiflereiit dt-iLirtment«, it is 

refreshing to bno that in the Accounts Depart- 
manta under the diicct conliol of the Hon bio 
Finance Membei, liufinia aid Europeans are 
treated equally mail rc.pecls, in the matter of 
rank, pay and promotion They are plsiced on 
cue list and have side by side pi ©motion. It is 

with great lehef and sitisfiiciion we listened the 

other day to a statement of the liberal policy 
enunciated by the Uon’ble Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson with regiid to these depirtmeiits This 
policy of equal tieatment accorded to His 
Itlftyeety’e subjects in these depaitmenta has pio- 
dneed Its ifttuial lesults among the ofBcers 
employed therein Thei-e is inoie comradeship, 
mutual respect and contentment among them 
tlian among any other class of public servants 
Tho facttbnt the oflicersbave to servo in diDerent 
parte of India and not m tbeir own Province only 
has given them a freedom and impartiality which 
has enhanced their piesiige and has added 
efficiency to the work done by them 

I shall now proceed to the question whether 
the rules framed under the Statute of 1870 and tho 
arrangements now in force are m accord mth the 
spirit and intentions of the btatuta 

It 18 plain that the eff^'Ct of the rules is to re- 
serve a particular class of appoiatroents to thft 
membeisof the Indian Civil Service, and that those 
Inoians who do not proceed to England and pass 
the examinalions there are deboirod from being 
appointed to the higher offices reserved for the 
Civil Service, though otherwise qualified therefor. 
CoiwsXiuently.tbeauthcntiES in India are rcstrain- 
e 1 by the rules foi the time being from appointing 
NaUvea of India to any such oflices unless they 
have been admitted to the Irdian Civil Service, a 
result which was not contemplated by the Statute 
I lUsiy point out here that the first set of rule? 
framed by the Government of India in 1873 were 
disallowed on the ground that they prescribed that 
\bo mam qualification requisite for appointments 
under toe Act should be a certain precedent term 
of service in tbo higher tanks of the Subordinate 
Service, or in the legal piofes-sion When the 
quention was referied to the Law Olficei? of the 
Grown by the Secictary of State, they pointed out 
that the siclion “ was expressly intended to afford 
increased facilities for the employment of Natives 

C t_,» Is .^v.s,I ,wior,|- «nl islq.lllv’ ,r, tJjg 
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Indian CivilSemce Tlie‘pioved merit ami ability* 
ueel only be proved or ebtibhuhed to tbe e^Usiic 
tioii uf the autboiities making the appointments 
and no particular method of tstablibhing proof of 
ineirfc or ability is enjoined, ’ and they ga\e it 
as then opinion that the rGstuctioii on the 
exercise of the discretion of the authorities limiting 
the appointmenta to those who had previously 
served the Government was “ cleaily opposed to 
the spirit and intention of the Act ” 

Now, as the limitation of the uxerci&eof dieire 
tioii by rules to a parUcular clast of persons is 
against the spirit and intentions of the Act, so 1 
submit that the limitation cf the exercise of 
discretion b) rules oi orders for the time bung 
to a ;7ar(icufar class of appOMxlmenU is equally 
opposed to the spirit and intentions of the Act 
Assuming that the mice are teclinic-tlly in legal 
form, there is no doubt that in eiTcct they defeat 
the very object for which the Statute was passuJ, 
tiz , that nothing shall restrain the authorities in 
India from appointing an Indian of proved merit 
and ability to any othce re8erve<l to the Indian 
Civil bervice under the Statute though he may 
not have b^en admitted to the Civil Service by 
planing the examination m England , in fact, the 
Qoverauictit have done indirectly what they have 
expressly been prubibitid from doing by the 
Statute 

Tho lesult 18 as might be exi>ecte<] from ibe 
constitution of the two Services Only about 7 
per cent of the appointments carrjing a salary of 
one thousand rupetvi and upwards are in the bands 
uf [n liana, and almost all the high ap(K)mta}ei>l« 
of the State involving direction, initiative and 
eupirvieion have been jealously kept in the bands 
of Europvana Ibe coiietitaliun uf the olheuf 
element in the Mveral Legislative CoudciIs in 
the country is a striking example of the eflVct 
T<f Xiktf ib* 

Council, the heads of l>epartmeDts ai d tbeir 
becretaries are all Katvpeans, and the aoIiUry 
Indian in the uncial ranks u tSie llouble the 
Law Member, Mr. Ah Imam bir TLomaa 
Munro said, “we have a whole nation from 
which to diake our choice of Natives'’ Yet, 
there IS apparently in the view of the Govern- 
mentsuch a daarth of Native Ulcnt m this coun- 
try that it could i>ot furnish Indiana to repr«»ect 
ditferent , dcpvttm«nta anl interests n( Govern 
meut, though m the Native bta'es rtsponvtble 
ctSces are filled with con»p cuoui ability by 
Indiana This is, irdenl, a sad commentary on the 
labours cf th« I'utlw bervue (Xmwuaieu, wbudi 


was constituted “ to do full jiiatica to the claims 
of Natives of India to higher and more extensive 
employment in the Public Service.” 

It IS hardly ntcessaiy to say that the Report of 
the Public ServiceComimssioii and the Qnal orders 
issued on the subject were received by the intelli- 
gent public with deep diaappoiiitment, and loud 
have been the pioteats in tho Press and from re- 
piesentative public bodies against the injubitce 
done to the cUima of Indiana in answer to their 
demand for losponMble association with tho 
Government in the adminiatmtion uf the country. 
Even some of the Indian members of the Com- 
mission who gave their assent to the scheme on 
certain conditions, felt deeply aggrieved at the 
rosultof their labours Mr, Salem Ramaswaoiy 
Mudaliar, a Madias member uf the CommissioD, 
avid “The net result of what tne Secretary of 
State has dono is to place us in a worse position 
than we .>ctiipied when the Public Service Com- 
oiiSKion vva^ appointed " 

In I8d3, a discussion was laisod in Parliament 
and a Reonluiion was passed by tie Uouse ef 
Commons that all open competitive exatoiiiatioiu 
held ID England alone for sppoiDtcnents to the 
Civil Servicra of India should henceforth bo hold 
eimulUueouvly both in India and England. Rut 
nothing came of it 

Not only were the protesta finia the public 
unheeded, but Ixiid Curton'a Government issued 
a Rreolutiun lu 1D04, with a number of tabular 
sUleminta, justifying the exclusion of Indiana 
from the higher ulhcea of tho State and trying to 
prove that the indigercua agency Was extensively 
and librrully employed m tho service of the 
State 


The lion ble M> Cukhale at the JIudget 
divausiuii in the Supremo Council m 1005 
demonstratod, if any demonstration were neccs* 
*e< 3 , iUe {A« posvCion taken up by Lord Curzou 
wa* utterly untenable and disaitroua to tho best 
intereeu of En^^land and India Uis cnticiBm, I 
venture to bay, rttnaiua unanawcre^I up to date. 

The pit* teat a very Urge and a gradually 
iDCTeasing number of appointment* is held by 
Indiansia an old voa put forward under various 
guw* The n-al qu«,t,on la, what 18 the actual 
share which Indiar shave ,n the d.i«:tion and 

aupcmnon of thea.lo.iniB»r8lion of their country. 
It »8 DO answer to tho quesUon that there are 
thouvandloraffoiLtmcnUbsll by them In the 
...rmrs. of lb. Uii,r TL. !„£. „umUr d 
Ubj w H.l.msou It, IWutoo 

amply duj rove the advanced by bu Lsrdshfp 
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that Indians were being treated with “ » *j|^***’‘y 
unexampled m the historj of the world Ihoy 

show lh«t «s «e r..» l.igl-r «»J h'Sl>8r ra the 

official ladder, the Indian element la practically 
nowhere I do not think it la necessary to point 
out how bi9 Lordship’s reading of the pre BiiUah 
period of Indian history is inaccurate, for ne\er 
before in the long and chequered history of India 
was Indian talent so largely divorced from the 
controlling centres of authontj 1 shall only 
draw attention to the letter of H U The Nizam 
of Hjdeiabad, aidressed to Lord Jlinto^nlly 
m connection with the steps to ha tak’n for 

stamping out sedition He wrote 

The eipcrienee that I have acquired w.Unn tic l«t 
2.'. vaara in ruliBB my State encouratcs me to venture 
So^n^ewobse® atfona Mhich I trust will bo accepted .n 
auint in which they are oBered I have already said 
Sat my subject are. is a rule coutc.itcd pe^etul and 
law abidiog For this hlesaing 1 have to thank mv 

woris^^'^U pohej that 

1 attribota the contentment and well being of i»y 
dominiona. 

Ibis question, alTecU viUlly our wif 
respect and honour, the growth of national indivi 
du^ity, and our naUonal well being It •«. not 
meielya question of careers foi our joungmenvr 
of rupees, annas and pies, though ecoiwmy w *'» 
imporUnt consideration in carry mg on iheadoiinis 
trauon of a poor country like In ha It w because 
our demands in this respect have been ignoied, 
ifnottreated with contempt, that the discontent 
m the country deepeoevl It w as loudly asserted 
m some quarters that U.ere was no hope of nalmnil 

growth under the British Hag For unately, we 
Ud at the helm of the Government two slatesm-n 
who had the insit.ht to read correctly ihoCTUKvl 

Mtuation with which tney were confront 1 At 

tbeGuildhaUba.quet on the 2Ji I hehruary Is'^. 
when thali-eedomofthe City of London wav pro 
sentedtohiro, Lid Mmtoin reviewing iheslTvii* 

"'iSk'Sh'Ji'L'rl M. 

„S?.t w ™ U..I « loosh.™ to 

SJ j .1 ~.d» 


greatei share bo ganted to Indians in the goTcrnmcnt 
of the CO inlry 

I may say that it was due to the courageous step 
taken by Loid Miiitoand Lord Morley in intro 
ducing reforms in the I>*gislative Councils and 
tnappointii g Iiidiins to Executive Councils that 
we have tided over the difficulties, and the hopes 
of tlio people luvo been revived m the beneficent 
intentions of the British Baj The reform of tho 
Legifcfcitive Councils of this country has been 
welcomed moi'e on the ground that these bodies 
would aflord oppoitiinities to the representatives 
of the people to pnmt out the defects in the 
inacbiaery of the Government and make it work 
more lu accord with the needs and acpirations of 
the country But it cannot he said to be ed'ective 
uriess it IS immediately followed up by a reform 
m the administrative machinery ol the Govern 
loeiit, which has been out of repair for a good 
loig time Mere tiikenng with it by giving a 
few more appointments to Indians will be of no 
good The reform of the legislative machinery 
his but touihcd the fnnge of the real question 
awaiting solution, vvIikIi hangs od the reform in 
the agoicy for cairying oc the adniinialratiOQ of 
theccuntiy This is a grievance sorely felt in 
the country In fact, it is the root of the evil of 

distoutent. Neaily a quarter of ft century has 
elajised since the Public Service Comiuissioo sat 
India has cl anged considerably since those days 
A new gcncmlton has grown up with now ideals 
and acpimtiona which are moie vivi By pulsat- 
ing m the life of the people fha time is 
upportuue to Uke up this problem of administra- 
tive refotra and examine it lu all its aspects 

The questions that anse are — 

1 How to got out of this taogle wlucb has been 
cceatrd by tSe Pablic Service Commisaion and all that 
bav followed ^ 

How to vecure real comradeship and mutual 
respect amuDg the olScera of Uie Public Service ? 

3. Howtoicmove Uie stigua of lafcrionty that is 
attiched to U e Provincial Service ’ 

4 How to give effect to the bcneCcent lufentioDS of 
Parlianieat. as embodad in Uio Statutes of 183J and 
ISTO asd to the spint of the Queen a Proclamation ? 

S. How to rcenre the willing and enthusiastic 
co-pcvaUoi ol tho Indivn people lo tho adminutratioo 
of the country and strcugUien the foundations of Bnti&h 
Rv} >a this land * 

\V*e have now t ■ c in-uder the principle^ and the 
line of policy tV vt «liould be ac opted in the govern 
merit of the country ‘hat wo il 1 accomplish these 
ends At present I venture to oiler some suggea 
tiona on the subject 

1. * The first principle that ahoald be laid down is that 
no appointments or class of sppomtmeiiU m thO 
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Fablio Service in ell ita brancbos, whetliei general or 
Bpoctal, should be made the monopoly of any particnlar 
class of Ills Majesty s subjects in the Uoitod Kingdom 
or India and that all appointments should be shared 
equally by all classes of people 

II If this IS accepted the rule that the chief 
administrative appoiiitmcats of Governmentsbonldbe 
the monopoly of the Indian Civil Service recruited in 
England ouglit to be abolished At the lowest, aueh 
appointments should for tho present be shared equally 
between Europeans and Indians iii all departments 

III Competitive Eiarainations uow held in England 
for different branches of the Public Service should be 
held simultaneously inboth countries and ifitisnot 
found possible eiioiinatinas of e iiialty high standards 
should be instituted in this country, so that those 
who are selected here may command the respect of 
their compeers selected in England These examioa 
tions should be open to all and it this is not found 
possible, limited to nominated candidates 

IV Thosjstem of no mnatioi should be aboIiMhcd 
as its effects are demoralising and stunt the growth of 
national character 

V In the higher grades of the aerviee the members 
should not be conffned to their own Province but should 
as tar as possible serve in other Provioces 

VI It the Fiovincial Service is tube retained in 
any form it should bo recruited on lines similar to 
the above Service >Vhere it is considered that a parti 
outer class should be represented in the service it 
candidates from that class are not available in a parti 
oular Province, they might bo recruited from otlicr 
Provinces 

Vtl Provision should be made for promotion from 
000 Service to the oeat higber Service for oIBccra of 
tried merit and ability 

Vlll ^ 7 bcre it is eaosidercd that candidatoa for 
special departments are not available in this country, 
efforts should be mado to send young men to oUier 
countries to qualify thcinsehcs for sucli places and it 
should be the endeavour of the Government as far as 
possible to replace foreign agency at an early date. 

I\ The salary of every office should be **0(0 fixed 
amount’ and m the case of a European appointed to 
it, an extra allowance might be given as s iggested by 
the Secretary of State in his letter of ISIS ubovo 
referred to 

The whole question, I need hardly state, hii gen 
on the attitude of England towarU India ai <{ 
the relatione that slioul 1 eairt tetweea the 
British and the Indian subjects of llis Majesty 
This question has been prominently attracting 
the attention of nil thoi-e who sre intcrestel m 
tho welfare of Gieat Britain ai d India— whether 
tho relationship between Europeans and Indians 
sboiill he one of manly comra lesliip and co- 
operation born of equal status an 1 equal pri- 
vileges, or whether it should be one of tiniid 
dependonen an I ejeophmey born of the relation 
ship of superior an 1 inferior It is a truism that 
real respect and comi-adrahip can only grow out 
of “common service, common emulation, and 


coniman rights impartinllv held’’ As we solve 
this question, the pr >hlem before us will be 
solved But this depends on the ideal that 
England sets befoie herself ic the government 
of this country The true ideal, however distant 
and impracticable it might at present appear, 
should be that India would in the process of 
time become a self governing unit of theRntish 
Empite, enjoying Mie same rights and privileges 
and subject to the same duties an! obligations 
ns tho other self governing members of that 
Eiiipiia If this ideil be steadily kept in view, 
It would not be difhcult to formulate a policy 
that should govern the services to the satisfaction 
of all parties and secure the hearty co operation 
of the people m the government of the country 
The Goveiniiient cilia upin us to co opeiate 
with them in evolving a higii sense of citijen 
ship in the difliciilt task of cairyirg on the 
complex administration of this vast countiy Is 
it too much I > ask tlmt to secure our co opera 
Inn and dev.-Jop a common citiz»n8liip, we should 
be pljied on a footing of equality and manly 
couMidtship with the Biitish subjects of His 
Majeslv the King Eroperoi ? You may give 
us magnificent works of irrigalioii, you may 
buildup s vast system cf railways, you may 
liglit’n the burcen of taxation, you may diivo 
out famine and lung plenty mto this ancient 
land, but so long as manhood is dwarfed and 
self respect is woundel, Ihero can bo no real 
OTntentraent and real co Oferation with the 
Government of the country Lord LanOowno 
10 quoting the words of Sir Thomas Munro in 
connection with the Statute of 1833 said — 

Etimulua 11*" every country the great 

but tlii prospect 

of raoie or wealth or power ? Or what i« even the use of 
noUcs't ^ ^ devoted to their 

oSvinS “If tie community, by 

reaS^Uvl n ,»?R« V P°*®®** them according to tlieir 

will Aa i.hi» -JTu. . ‘> 0 ““trv ? Our boots alone 

imorove the rl..^ •■‘“ple literature will never 

“'tion To produce this 

reward no*^ alUmmenlji ^ prospect of such 

ehaiacterof a^L will ever raise the 

th, t„o„lrfg. n„d r,™ 
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Tha problem, no doubt, h a complex one, 
involving many contlicting and powerful intewasta 
It, therefoie, tac tk^ bett statesmun^bip and 
Tvisdom which theCOJotry can command How the 
different Services should be regulated md modi 
Ged and how the grievances felt in each depait 
meat removed le not an easy question to solve 
It IS, therefore, necessary that a Commission or 
Committee, where non oSici^l opinion w re 
prnsentod, should be appointed to evoho a scheme 
which would do justice to the rights of the 
people of this countr) , strengthen the foundation 
of the British Rule and gue oppcrtunuica to 
India to lecame, m coursi of ages it may be, a 
self respecting pirtner in the Bntisii Empire 
liuhed with Great Britiin in edhen bmla of 
gratitude and lo^e 

& PLEA FOR R&JPUT EQUGATIQH.* 

BY THE MAHARAJAH OF KASHMIR 
E are in these days p-issing through an eia 
which taxes toihe most the energicsof each 
race and tribe in theceuse of progress and 
we can scmxi 1) »it idle, if we aspire to be, 
aa ol jore, in the forefront of the people* of India 
Union la, no doubt, the l»ck Isme of the bo^ly corpo 
rate nf a aociety, hut education is the brain which 
controls nil its sctiritiei into proper channels 
and assumiUten them to lUDermanent uell being 
It la, therefore, of the utmoat importance for 
you to taVe every possible step tow ar U the educa 
tion of your community [am gU I to find tbutyou 
are fully alive to the exigencies uf the problem, and 
this fact IS amply borne out by the esiabbthinent 
of your schools and boarding hou*«s Within my 
State a boarding house has been opened under the 
control of the bsdiUr Sebhe, Jammu, wherein 
Rajput students of judigent circumstances will 
have board an 1 lolgings free, an! of ordinary 
meaa% will have to pry half the chargis of the 
mootiily bill of fare In aldition to thistheSabAa 
has £x^ some scholar«hif>M ai d the State has made 
a special grant of Ra, 3,200 per annum for the 
Rajput student^, aul a vchuUr»bii» for a F A 
Class student la grante,! from the estate of lay 
beloved nephew, Ifaii bing Similar facilities 
will, I hope, gradually «pringinto existence through 
your initviiiud an I colloctne edbrts tbruoghout 
the length and bi-ei Ita of Inliv,and I doubt not 
that vou will spare no means to eiteni your 
a ctivitiM to bring about tbi* r»«ult. Bat while 
• Frost Uie Prvitdeatia) tdJraea to “ The Ab-ladie 
Sshattnya Conferance,* 
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doing so, QentUmen, it is my firm conviction 
that you should also concentrate your atten 
ttoD Upon tie quootion of eitaWiShaient 
of a Rajput College, which would not only 
supply a long felt need, but would also stand as a 
monument to your earnest desire for the diffusion 
of Lnowledgo among, and convey a message of 
upiifc to your people The Government has 
opened wide the ]>ort.i]s of education by the 
establishment of numerous Colleges and Schools 
tor the masses, but your own co operation in its 
nublo work will be instrumental in accelerating 
tho achieveineot of that measure uf laiprovemenc 
which IS so Div^oSsary for you to make in order 
to oflsr a le>d in the social order uf Iluiduitan 
to your fellow subjects of the Indian Empire 
Gentlemen, the opening uf n Rajput College 
at (his mof&eiit iv not a luxury which you 
may easily spsre but h a baie necessity fur 
tho elevslicn of >iiu community nhicn you 
cannot do without You hate no doubt a 
number \f Chut CcIIp^v-, such as Mayo College, 
Dally Coltege, and • thers in India which are \ery 
admirable lostnutiuns for the Ilajput Chiefs sod 
iiooihty to receive proper equipment and training 
for the administration oFtheir own nffiira But 
the educAtton there is not easily accessible to every 
one You want a College which may bo able to 
import University education t> each and every 
Rajput, and of which the Eclieme of stu lies should, 
consistently with the principle from tune to time 
enui cioledhy theEducatioiiDepnrtmeut of Govern 
meat of India, embrace branches of LAonledge, 
such jw medicine, engineering and u Jusiry You 
can also avail yourselves of thia opjwitumty, give 
a BubsUntul proof of your unSinching loyalty" to 
the British Crown, by calliog the College after the 
name of His Ute Jfajeafy King EJn-ard Vlf I 
must, thervfoie, appeal to your largo hearts to 
rouse youiBelf (if it be at all necessary) to take 
a broad view of the question I know tho esta 
blishtnent of a Rajput College is one cf your long 
chenahwl desire I aia } to lie able to tell you 
that it has the full support of such cciment per 
sooages »s Uis Highness the Maharaja Sihib 
Babvfur of Jaipur Thu shows that ihe scheme 
b*s a hopeful pr(%.(>ect before it But it is necessary 
that you should do your best m giving it a prac 
tioa) vhape as e irly as possible To do so there 
w»U oe au earnest call on the cordial co operation 
of the members of the whole community I hope 
that call, which is riuging with unffii.«Ukab]e 
emphasu in our evis, will meet with a hearty 
response on all sides 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

RAJDUARI 


BLOATED ARMAMEMS 

KE outstanding feature < f the month seems 
Wji to Iwve been the awakening of the great 
j Powers in connexion with thur bloated 
aimaments The unhealthy rnalry winch 
has for some months past been going on about the 
stiength of the na\y uetween hngland and 
Germany seems to be working its way for good 
Tnese two Powers are taxing tneir respective 
resources *to almost an exhn isting limit by 
adding battleship after battleship The lace m 
who shall place at sea the laigc'^t number if the 
huge Dreaauoughti in tho shortest possiUo time ? 
And the answer seems to he he who has the 
largest lesourees I Thus, it comes to pass that 
the Bulget time m oncli country is the most 
stirring time when so much is talked about tho 
comparative naval stiength of each In England the 
Pirat Lord of the Admualty intioduced his naval 
Budget m which a vote was required for nearly 4 
millions extra beyond what was granted last year 
for the Biitish navy He informed the House 
that by 1912, England will be able to outstrip 
the navy oi every other Continental Power, and 
most specially Germany British patriotism was 
flattered at this statement coming from the 
Liberal Government who,«e watchward in years 
past was •peace, economy, and retrenchment But 
though going a great deal out of thcir way m 
asking for a larger naval vote in order to gratify 
the inflated national sentiment and at the s-ame 
time to abate that spirit of ur friendliness tonpids 
a rival Power which some months ago threatened 
to rouse the dogs of war, it was surprising to sco 
the leader of the Opposition rising m his place an I 
in cold blood BK8evera‘ing that whilo the vote was 
all right, England B naval position ml914, wouH 
be onoofconsileiable danger I That expresMon 
of alarm shows how tho e who are 8uppo<,ed to 
lead a great party furget their responRibihly and 
sow the seeds of needle«a uniest and anxiety 
among a people who seem to have given up all 
indepen lent an 1 sober thinking for themselves 
Here IS a Government which came to power with 
the avowed purpose of curtailing the intolerable 
burden cast on the nation by ever increasing anna 
menu, the necessity of which was never conclu 
si^vely astablished They struggle.! bar I to achieve 
that benefleent purpose but found themselves 


powerless to face tho rising tide of a spurious 
public oiinioii, uitificially luflameJ b) apartisan 
and most unpatriotic Pit&s Instead of either 
minfullj oppL mg it or resigning, they endeavour 
ed topaufy that opinion As a ff-sult, the naval 
vote has >ear after jeir mounted higher and 
higher till it has been acknowledged to be 
intolerable by all right thiukiiig men with a 
keen sense of tho perception of tnings and the 
financial ability of the countrj Not even tho 
wealthiest nation on the surface of tho globe 
can sustain so growing a burden, the result of a 
purely ui healthy iivnlry The Opposition, in 
spite of the laigervote, are jet notsatisfieJ anl 
their leader openly expressed his alarm at what 
he deemed to be a dingeious ' position of the 
countrya navy m 1914 compared with that of 
Germany > Evidently, common sense seems to 
have fled fiom the partj But, as they say, 
every evil brings its own cure So, it his 
happened mat at this pyschological hour, tiie 
courtry bas cried out egeinst a continuance of 
thia insensate policy of bloated atmamente It 
has just dawned on then mind that it le a 
Dohey doomed to bi inf national rum rather 
than eafety in the near future In fact, that 

unless there IS a -essation to this continued 
mounting up of naval expenditure, them oan 
be no peace War only must he the inevitable 
‘“‘e »' “Ifaire desirable 1 Has 
wL?' Wai taught Its bitter lesson! 

What may be tho issues of a war with so great 
a Power aa German) I lt,ih„ i,, England lead 

urnrd"^».r‘’l pe*™ might “’bo mair. 

tamed which should spell great social and oeo- 

'loni eLTh r’lP""?”™' his moat end 

PomT^S' '‘J serenity „ d sobriety, tho 
e«ell "■ ■’’“'"''e »" navel ™te, 

rad»ri“r„T„‘°‘i'r 

establish league, Tbe*»."°‘ u '”" 1 ? 

com, their natud 

f«K<anli>l *1, . . WJlflt WAS 

esoeniMl nt this lour for hireUmi . t 

.nt',e"r.Sl,'u-rdt''~\, T 
Sa*c:xv°.ii“'“ “r,"T ’ 

manlika utterance, it ,8 

has been echoed all over tlf 

tho eiaggeratod navv Tiius, 

object ,«o„ winch, to‘ h.^Totd, I:nTL*n 
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be learot. InJee>l, it was time that it nu 
loariit, seeing hotr the minor toe, 

caught thecoiktagion The nai il epidiian. which 
kishtokenout £0 vio^nd^, dcui-tadi from ill tn^e 
8tate$iuen »n clTecUvo remedy for bringing it under 
due uiii well balanced coutrul It la to be do 
vouUy hoped that such uh) soon be the case 
niSSIA SND CHINA 

Xcjittothta nary epidemic, tae a ibject wliieh 
txseuied to hale aCtracteJ the gre.>Ustattcntioii of 
the L'uwore w u the Uu>aian Voto to Chin i 
ituscia IS evidently of opinion thatiU last inilitAry 
and naval prestige rer^uires to be tclutbiliLiIed 
She i.Aa no longer quaiTcl xvilb her Kurooean 
neighbours for obvious rtuisoiis hat shaiMn pick 
holes with some Asiatic Power so as to ncliieie 
that object and regain btr Asiatic, prestige winch 
Id nowhere ducernible Central Asia alone can 
become the scene of such restoration, and who may 
be the Power worthy of her steel in tint region t 
Certainly, not the vassal Khaimtes? Ceruinly, 
BOt Persia where tbe diuieof pitnotism Hcnas to 
burn fiercely and where the national cry id ‘ Uauds 
ofF"! It cannot be AfghaQistnii which is with 
outhersoce of inlluence. Not India Then, wh«re 
trust she assert her militarisiD 1 China alone offers 
the seeded sparks to kindle hostility and recover 
prestige So, ancient and obsolete treaties I are 
been brought to light from the dark lecei^es where 
for Ml long tboy wet e alio A ed to he The “ iSote ’ 
addressed to Pekin is not a coiivinting document 
At uny rate, it is unworthy of a great Power for 
an uUiraatum," when the points on which redreoS 
IS demanded aie admirable topics for psciGc 
EoltleiDPiit by resaonsble diplomacy China's 
reply', spesking impartially, appears to bestruignt 
forward There is no attempt at treating with 
contempt the demands set up on (be "Note " All 
that she says IS this, that there is some justiGca 
tioQ for establishing Consulates in lertaia places 
wheto Itusso Chinese trade Las shown signs of 
greater activity , but that is no reason w hy Uussia 
should fling in her fa*e treaties which by the 
very efflux of time have become so mucti waste 
paper practically. That is tbe contention ThW 
reply, however, lias greatly angered iho Muscovite 
Chauvirists in the Press whn have, tberefuro, 
decried China, while some of the more frensied snd 
partisan supporters go to the length of isserting 
that China IS carrying "a swelled head' 1 Where* 
fore? On llie contrary, it voiddeeew that those who 
have raised this shibboleth are for bully mg China 
into submission Are they quite sure that that 

country is going to respond to their mad ycH 


and bowl ? The Cliiiiaman knows bis business 
os luiith as the Muscovite. Both aro lartais, 
and when Tartar meets Taitar, wn can under* 
stinJ what wj|} happen And here it oisy }>e ta 
quired whether Russia has not attempted ere 
this to tear old treatiea to pieces and dify their 
signatories? The fact is that Rui'Sia reads all 
treaties one way When it suits her purpose 
slid piously aiuwA hei int ntion to abide by it. 
When it suits her not she is never scrupulous to 
lorstdcr it as so much waste papci This is the 
triilitiOM il policy of tbe Romanofls Churn, oiv 
the other hand, has learned a gi eat many things 
tu European diplomacy since her first contact 
with the Euiopoan Foners during a centuiy 
Aye, she has even learned more during the last 
two decades China has awakened herself to 
her new responsibilities bLe knows well her 
pobiUoit lu luteriuitional politics She knows 
where her case is weak ond where she must 
yield But she also knows when to bestruig 
and bow to luiiDlain her strength Look at the 
suxerainty of TbiUt flow has she re estob- 
liahed her undoubted sutbority aud asserted her 
soveieignty ? And who esn have forgotten the 
way in which she compelled Russia to evacuate 
Kuldja m Chinese XurksAlan ovei a quarter of 
a century ego ? Russia was then moving at a 
fast pace m Central Asia She had absorbed 
Khira and wasguiog toKhokand and Thshkend 
and she wanted to “ swallow ” Kuldja, which 
was Chinese and which China had requested 
her as a neighbour friend to administer tempor- 
arily, while she Was busy putting down tho*^ 
rebellion ID Kashgana No doubt, Chinese policy 
and Chinese activity are provokingly slow, but 
if blow they are sure in the end Who is un- 
aware of that faenuus march of General Tsung&o 
auJ hie army which went stage by stage from 
Pekiu to Kuldja in eight years in order to regain 
Kuldja? And how that Chinese Fabius even- 
tu-Uly compelled the Muscovite to evacuate the 
territory? China is far advanced in international 
diplomacy since those day a and we may take it 
for granted that shonould know bow to deal with 
che» latest Russian pietensiona however backed 
up by the Anli Cbirese Fiess lu Ragland and on 
the Continent Chinese patriotism, too, may be 
well counted upon in this matter m the new 
representative assembly China will y letd where 
she thinks she haa neglected her tiealy losponsi- 
bilities, but she will present the adamantine face 
to her iioighbourwheie she thirksshe is strong 
and tan justify herself before the eyes of Europe 
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ho» to wm tbeii .ights Th. «orld rfl 
no Joubt leioica when Women m British 
P„l,. merit lies been able to eit aid. b, nd. 
mth Man aa far ejual Woman la in her toll 
erolntiooarj periol politically and othenriso 
No doubt, aba baa ao long aullored martjidom 
by taking a siibordinata place But alio 
loneei tolerate her oivn iiilenorilyai d buoiiliation 
So, "let her go tomard and .aaert her equality 
nimanitj ivill bo the better, not i.otse, tor it 
ni 3 EX UOU\EAa OP LBABSi’ 

The niontli baa ehoien tbat Ulytaca like, varied 
and hatardoua have been the many b* 

ot the en Dal.. Lama Hav.i g dmoand^ t^ 
Sikkim to the plaiiia of Bhutan »■ dNepil to m^o 

acquainUioo i.itl, the memorable tbrineacttl.e 

Great Maalet ot liuddhiao, it la reported toat be 

has returned tnrlh.r north and la enpposml to be 

enacoroed. Kith uli.t accuracy It » 

to say, somewhere near the seat of . 

opiacopate No doubt, we ab.ll bear ot h a latest 

abode and hia activity Ibal Lama is detuned to 

be Imubletoma wherever he is and it 

well tor the Brltlth to capture him aud aeaigu 

him a See where he may devote the 

of hie hte to thingt tpirilual 

temporal What a fate for thia 

ot Lhaaaa I Batweeu the Ch.o.ae 

he fliu across, unconcerned by bo^ ® 

/Lr.n“' Siloil 1. the doctrine of Dbaima and 

Xacma i 
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The Brahman s Wisdom Tramlittel froiii 

Ifa(?<r..mu./i..rfr,cltt»cfart % EmUartm 

(IPtatflHi Rxder and Scri, Ltmited ) 

Ihe student ot litoisture must ha\6 noticed the 
remarUble kinship tint Peem'^ to exist between 
men of letters m Germany and Indian thought 
Since thsdajs of Goethe and Schiller, there baa 
been numerous exhibitions of tins luterest on the 
part of G»rmany and the volume under notice la 
nnotUenn.Unce Eva Martin, who is herself a 
poetess of some hslinction haa put into English 
v“rso tt few thoughts from the Brahmaxxs iKtscwm 
of the German philosopher and poet, Ruckert, 
whose volume is an elaborate presentation of 
\anou3 aspects of the philosophy of the Vedanta 
The translation is vtvjd and poetical, and does not 
puffer by the fact that it p esents the thoughts 
from another Uiig.mge Here is an expression of 
high souled feeling — 

The eweeUst eeng is not the soog 
A »»a can wnle and pnnt and sou, 

But rather lies within his heart 
As a pearl lies within its shell 
A fathers affection for bis child has never been 
portiayed m more touching verse — 

Each night before the clouds of sleep about my couch 


I nere^ fail with genUo band to touch my sleeping 
child 


M.K. GANDHI 


INDIAN 


Ihi. 1. . .Vetch ol o«. "I th. ««« 

„a .BI«uv.«cm8 U 

peoduetd. It dCKClbo. tbo ctly d.I. V" H U- 
G„aiu.U^h..m....ou ..duck m South All, 
duTKte,, hi. .tnvmg. mid hi. b.,» A pcnuul ol thi. 
.ketch, tusothcr with On .elected epeeche. .«d 
e.flutue.pp.ud«l, gi'e* * ■■•■sht mh. On 

.pnog. ot eetieo thet hem impelW Ou. r.~tk.h • 
uiuUf man to turrouder every metcrial thing mo 
the .akeotan ideal that he er.r ...ay. to 
u.Ube..ourc.ot.e.pir.t.ou to them who oedereWd 
that .UtmmauOup, moderaho. and .,lS...u.«i •» the 
gmate.1 ,mmU.. «I • paOmk The .k.leh co.tam. m. 
dlumiealmg lu.e.l.eaUen mU the true nature ot paeuT. 
rmuOmco hy Mr O.ndh, .hieh m.y b«“" “ " 
anaonUt.,. urpreruon ot the .pint el th. ^Ih At., 
cm .tmgslu With a portrait ot Mr O mdlu PrureAud 
O A. Nateaan A Co..'4,Buuknrjaa Chotly 5L,Mearat 


1 do not need to see the little hands, the rosy face 
It i« enough to feel them in the darkness for a epacfc 
Truly I know full well that my poor hand Las little 

To^Q^ him did not mightier hand* surround him 
•very Lour 

But vet I feel that should 1 eef omit this dumb caress 
Uoom would be left for evil powers ot terror and 
distress , . , 

And though the child might sleep as sound unvuited 

1 8^51’ lie wakefil half the night, and alumberrost- 
iesily 


Sri Ramakrishna and his Mission By 
Swavtx Iiai}xak''X3hna lOxxda ( Pxiblisiud by tfU 
Eatnakruhixa J/tssicii, ilxjlapoxe. Mu Iras ) 

This IS the re pnnt of a lecture delivered by 
Bwami Ramakushi ana idateiiyeirsago Itcontaina 
a buuimary of the chief events in the life of Sn 
Raraaknslina thetounderof the klission.in eimple 
language The baami was a pupil of the great 
Sn Raniaknshno, and refers to many events that 
camu within hiapeisonalkuowlirdge. 
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Seeing the Invisible By Br Jume* CoaU* 
{L X Fowler tL Co , London) 
it iH uuo tint 6(iirituUii<m ins &dvnnied 
considt-falilj l*s)cliii, iihcarcluj iia/o pivx. 1 tba 
6tagf4 lif intreJulit), of contempt in? of bcorn* 
ful toleration Ihu) nu now ro<p<.ctfitUy con 
bikrcd Althobdiuu time, it must boconceJoI 
that the CAtiasagaut dtims to liivo lUbssaoca 
fur tlie dead truibiuitUrd tiaough spuitualiKlic 
medium are ruakug people sciptic oncu egtiii 
Thu recent riii''ulQua tm eeiiptiona of hUpposeJ 
pruDouaecinente on burning politicil topiceby 
Gladstone and bilisbury have brought ridicule 
upon the theory of thought transfertnee bull, 
no bLientibt, in the>.o da^g, cm nlforl to icbt 
his claim to scholarsnip upon admitted faculties 
of vision, of touch, by ignoring accumulated 
evidence which shows that there is some other 
faculty in U3 which has to he taken mtuaccount 
Dreams and their ieth>ation, apparitions of men 
who have suddenly died, the proved capacity of 
thought reading, all these suggest that mans 
powers of knowledge are not confined to the 
old five 01 SIX senses Dr Coates, in a very 
realable treatise, has marshalled the coociuhods 
of eminent scientists upon the eubject and has 
argued that the conclusion is irresistible, tliat the 
subject of telepathy and thought transference 
ought to engage the serious attention of all 
scientific men The book is vrntten throughout 
in a convincing style and the author is seldom 
dogmatic In li dia, owing to the work of the 
TbeoMphical Society and to the tr-cditions of this 
land which speak of the second sight of Rishis, 
this attempt of a ‘Western scientist to prove the 
existence of further powers of knowledge and 
observation than we know of, will te greatly wel 
come Werecemmerd the book to all thoughtful 
students of Science 


Harischandra ByllaoSahxb S Baianandam 

Pxllax, {iladrai) 

Mr Bavanandam PilKisZ/anscAaTidia which la 
a fine rendering of the drama in simple at d elega it 
style 13 a welcome addition to Tamil literature 
He has shown his great ability snl command of 
language by giving quite a tone to the book 
The fervour and spirit of the drama » kept 
unmitigated throughout , and while omitting un 
necessary passages and minor details he poitrays 
all the cbuiacters and incidents in glowing 
characters 


The Unlvei sal Text-Book of RelJgionand 

Morals Fditei by Mrs .innte Desa>\t 
{I'lisaula Press, iJyar) 

This sin ill IxHik, >»3iicd by the Theosophical 
Society, la tliorcughly uiiscctaiian, and fairly 
df.tivt3tlio name of flie Univeisal Text Book ’ 
The piinciplfcs solecttd by tho Ulcnted President 
of the r t) as uf umvcrejl application, are the 
Unity of Gol, the Manifest ition of God zn a Uni- 
vcioc, thugrcit ordcia of living being«, fncarna- 
liou, Karin ..the Law . fSicrifice, and tho Brother- 
hood of Mai. Bach pi iiiciple is first well expounded 
and then illustrated by ciUtioLS fiom the chief 
religious hooka of the world Hindu, Zoroastnan, 
Hebrew, Bilihist, Chiistian, Islimic, and Sikh 
The whole forma very instructivn reading, and 
shows howui spite of vast oifierences, tho religions 
of the world have really a common basis Perhaps, 
some o« the principles are not so easy of 
tdeiitificalion m the various lehgtons as is made 
out U Id difficult to see how the idea of Trinity 
in Chi wlianity is the sime as that underlying the 
biva, Viahcu, and Brahma Tiiiuty of Hinduism, 
but there m no gamsaying that all nation# of 
1 y lavu their origin m the desire to express 
the vanoua manifestations of the one original 
God Perhaps, again the Hindu may crumble 
« 

GoJ onlw *^n **.1 ^conditioned or manifested 
° however, it must be 

f ‘ “ ‘ l>“>'Ucat.oii »nd 

insUucUon a an un.ecl.mn ciiafaatei- 

^ Year Book 

1911 {Jda,n aM Chart,, BlaA, loadan) 

Iw iiriters and Arlisu' I»/i n j 

“I™'! 

EocUiid and A and magazines in 

S,..dioat«i m EaoUn'd wh‘'h"''“’ 

cont..n.a,„thrnr™a nfS TT '‘‘f , 

and Amenoan pabl,ah«„ n a 
containing tlia ,„„a. s„, 

giapha hy which iha wf, 

iHustiatel, the lists of t.i article maybe 

cutting acenc es and I. 

the‘LawofCopvrTcht’ann*^'^'‘^''^j article on 

bmkUiare n. rcIaliS, iTf ‘ “5'^ “'I “■» 

those that accent sh ' . cx of papers indicating 

»i.,.. and :rLrk,‘„t‘n,taS^“'“' 
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The Romance of Pi incess Amelia hy fl' S 
Ghild6 PtmhtHon {fi hdl a>tc{ Sous, Loudoa ) 
Tbo lo^e aflairs of thoae ID high places appear 
to pot>se&» 3D inexhaustible inteiest {t.r a cert,\ia 
class of readeis ju<iguig from the coutinuous out 
put of books dealing >vith them, ihere is pre 
Eumably a demand for a Look «uch as that bcloie 
us though the substaDLO { f it could easily, with 
outtheloss ufnuythiiig of interest or relevtnce, 
have been coinpiessed into a nia^jzine aitije 
instead of being expanded inli a bulky volume of 
over 300 pages The love story of Princess Amelia, 
youngest andfaicunte daughter of George III, 
whose de-ith in 1810 finally overturned the old 
kings mental balance, differs in nothirg hut the 
position of the parties from tb it of luanyr other 
women whom the Fates have prevented fiom 
marry log the man of their choice At the i^eof 18 
Princess Amelia fell in h>ie with one o> ber 
fathers equenes, General Charles Fuzroi son 
o! Lord Soutb%mpton and giandsou of the Duke 
of Grafton ft was her earnest hope tbrouglout 
the rest of her shoit life — she was only 27, when 
she died— that some day she would bo in a po-ition 
to marry him, but the Lope was uot destined to 
fruition In spite of bis affection for his daughter 
and a liking for Fitzroy, George 111, would never 
have consented to the marriage and the early death 
of the PiiLcesa, hastened undoubteoly by ‘*tle 
hope deferred wbiLh lusketh the beat t sick, 
pievented her taking advantage of the provisioi a 
of the Royal Mainaga Act of 1772, under which 
ber fatbeFs coun<iel could be dispensed n itb unle'^ 
both Houses of Parliament ezpi-eosly declared then 
disapproval of the marriage after twelve months 
notice to the Piivy Council ^fr Childe Peoi 
barton’s book shows the PriDCe^s as a woman of 
amiable and attractive character with a veiy 
deep affection for the man who was not destined tj 
be her husband Of Gereral Fitzruy, Mr Childe 
Pemberton gives a very shadowy picture Hone of 
his love-letters — ifheever wroteanv — appeal to 
beextsnt Heseems to have oeen a man of ui 
distinguivhol character whoso cliif nseefs weio 
good books lather lb»r. brains Tiieie is uothii g 
to show the extent of his sffecticn for the Princrss 
orhis real feelings with lefard to the pontion in 
which they were placed The original sources to 
which Mr Childe-Pamberton has had access have 
enabled him to give ^Ob]e intere-tii g side lights 
on the domestic life ofGeorge Ilf, and the rba 
racter of his sons, which furnish additional evi 
dence of tho deadly dullness of the one and the 
disreepectablene^s of the other 


Faded Leaves By Jfr II Suhtiau.urdy 
{J M Baxter if Co Pi ice As 12 G A 
Yatesan X Co , JIa Iras ) 

This is a small volume of Li glish poems by an 
Indian, and the poems aie lirgely chamcteri&tic of 
the Oiientul spnit They do not att un to a very 
high level of Aiti»tic polish or lyrical sweetness, 
but exhibit aume peculiarly Indian feelings The 
note la s'rick in the dt-diotioii itself where the 
authui expiessea Ins affection for Ins mother 
These songs, tho trembhngs ot a restless heart, 
That long has lost its prime, though young id years, 
With deepest love that bridges lauds and seas, 
Mother to thee I dedicate with tears ! 

The poem on bwuiburne has a grand beginning 
Swing low your ceusers fora fullblown Rose, 

Cut through the cheeks, the whits bis purple 

Cnrichcd the loro-ht air, here sleeps lu death. 

His bo ley tops with blood on thcoi fast-froze 

Rest Harrow By haurtce Heuletl (J/ao 
niiffais X Co ) 

This Co nedy of Aesolxtioii, as tbs author him 
self calls It, IS a sinking production of an ex 
ceiteiice which ts not usually met >vith in tha 
novels of the * season ’ It is interesting to see 
depth of thought and psychological analysis 
III a novel with an interesting plot, and a 
number of incidents Sanchia Percivals troubles 
are do^enbed wivh a pathetio force and the 
realers anxiety for her la set at rest by her find 
ing pence -vnd happine s nt tho enl The ideal 
isoi of John Sendouse is no^ too visionary to 
have a praclicnl bearing on life — the gnmneis 
of Sirclna’a trcubles is relieved by the robust 
optiiiii>in of the hero It isaiovel with a pur- 
pose and a philosophy ai, 1 u sure to find a 
large numb^rof lealeis 

Who*s Who 1911 ( idam Charles Blael, 

Zoufou } 

This IS a bulki volume of 2,2o0 pages contain 
iny about 23 000 biogrspJji-s of the Worlds 
lea ling men Tie principal events in the lives 
of men ’"Inch aie eitre to be of public interest are 
given in quite a eoojpressed foia? As regards 
tlieir accuracy we neeil only say that every 
biography vas «ubmitt‘Ti for personal revision 
Thscomplete and the latest addresses of these 
would be fouD 1 very useful 
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Oh t To Bo Rich and Young Ihj Jbier T. 
Sunderland ( Iwifricn i Cn iaruH Is^octi/ton) 
Tins 13 a Useful publication for thoss who naiit 
somo sdnous reading fui an occasional hour The 
authors stroi g religious conviction breathes 
through tho pages and the reader is enabled to 
appreciate the glories of richness ard ^outh, not 
toerelj cs the) ate understood ordinarilj, hut as 
sjmbolical of a good and virtuous life A Krgo 
number of the passages attain to poetic eloquence 
and afford real inspiration 

The Caste System Itsortguiand growtk its 
social ei.ils and then remedies By Ganga 
Brasad, V A , M 21 A S ( Pnhhshed hy the 
Tract ihpartmfnt of the Arya Pialmidhi ^abha, 

U P) 

This small panphleb of the Aiya Tract So letj, 
IT P , IS intended to pi ove f i om original quotations 
from the Vedas and the Fuutihs that the caste 
system m India was not an ancient institution 
but a later growth of the F iranic times ‘ when 
the noble philcsoph y of the Upanishads and Dar 
thanai had already been wrecked on the rock of 
Ignorance Much information is coUecteil m the 
work and the eiila of the Ciste S}stem are vigor 
ously expounded The pamphlet closes \ ith sug 
geations to remedy the evils 

A History of India for Sciiools By K A 

Viraragavachary, B A (l/essrs l/mgvxans 

Green A Co) 

To those who ate inteiested in tho produc 
tiOQ of suitable Text Books for our Second 
ary Schools this work must prove epe(.ially wel 
come Written as far as po'^ible in simple senten 
ces the style is such as couli be understood by 
young boys and the elementary facts stated in 
short paragraphs and arranged in sections and 
chapters, cannot hut prove of help to toacbers and 
students alike Famous stones like those of Nui 
Jehan and Sivaji are narrated succinctly and in 
an intereAing way The author by showing the 
benefits that we have reaped from tfie harvest of 
British Rule tries to instil into the young mind a 
sentiment of Loyalty to the Throne By drAwing 
prominent attention to the leadirg characteristics 
of the ancient Hindu and Moghul civilisation, the 
work attempts to rouse a geruine patriotism 
Impartial treatment throiighunt, that is a marked 
feature of this work, shows that an Indian narrates 
the story of his country to Indian children 
This book ough* to be in the hands of every 
teacher in all the schools of this Presidency 


The Biographical Story of the ConstitU' 
tion By Ldicard Flliott (G P Putnam i- 
isops ) 

The author, a Frofehsor at Princeton Univer 
sit),gtvesin aclear way what he thinks is the 
normal and necessary growth of the American 
Constitution f torn its inception in 1787 up to the 
present date Though in theory a ngiJ nne, it is 
being ebangod in spirit and interpreted m an 
elastic way fiom time to time, so tnat it possesses 
all thevirtuesol a flexible constitution HosbowS 
alao that the rise of the nationalistic sentiment 
has contributed definite! V to the decay of stale 
spiiitandto the infusion of patriotism for the 
Unioi AS a waole In a senes of excellent rharj<c 
ter sketches of the heroes who moulded Ainericao 


History lor the last 120 years, we are shown hoW 
leaders like Washington, Jefferson, Webster, Lin 
coin, Stevens and Riosevelt, ranged themselvts 
III opposite camps ever wagirg wordy war, nor/ 
tho one parly gaining the upper hand and nowf 
the other The Constitution which began 
as a measure of compromise between the 
desiro for union and the anxiety to preserve 
local independence has at last come to be inteC' 
preted as undoubtedly assuming the supremacy 
and the inviolability of the formei , and in the 
Civil War of the Sixties, we find a complete 
and final refutation of the theory that the 
Constitution legalises the inferiority of the 
Negro With the opening of the present 
Motury the speed of the nationalising movement 
has become accelerated and colonial and com 
roercial problems now vex the mmds of American 
statesmen The ever present difficulty of 
warnng id tne interests of the consumer, with 
coD^iaations of laboui end rapital in the shape 
of Unions and Trusts la also now assuming 
larger dimensiona The hociton of foreign 
politics IS clear and should but America appease 
economic disc, ntent at home, it is certain Miat 
It vould strike out e isily a path of ever increasing 
greatness 

The book presents m a leadable form the 
story of the Constitution, and as another st 
^ction of the woik the Text of the American 
ConstitatiOTi and other documents which form 
landmarks m .fa development are given m an 
Appendix The book is mdiKpenaable to all 
students of Ain-ncan History as well as of the 
n-ovement of Federalism 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS 

The Future of the Congress 

Sir William We<Merburn contnliutta an 
article on the present ly probleiaa of InJia to n 
recent i‘=sue of the Aotion He finJa in the 
kind wfelcuiiie winch LoiJ llardiuge gave at 
the Government II< U!>e to the Dep^tatiin of the 
Indian Katnmal Congress aim hia words full of 
sympathy and giodwill, an hnppy augurc and at 
the same time reuiiiids the lexlera that a rew 
re»pon»ihiliiy is impocel on them He conti 
nues : “ And the lime iias come for Indiau 

reformers to realise the altered conditions, and to 
mark out foi the C ingress a definite prograromo 
of useful wjrk, \\oilh> of thsir new opporlun 
itiea, and of the tiust repo«ed id them 
To Sir William “trust in the people, las 
been the kcjiiute of tlie receit reforms, for 
tndiai s li ive n i\v been admitU I into the sontCunt 
tviclornn, tin* mseroioat Cabinets, ol theSicre 
tary of State for India, of the Viceroy, and of 
the Local Guiernmenta Now, that the Govern- 
ment has b.-gun to give more and more coace?8ions 
b) giving extended piivileges to the Indians, Sir 
William sa)* that it is now the duty and privi- 
lege cf the independent members of the Council to 
bring into the couiiiion stock their stoie of oxpe 
rience and local knowledge, and to co operate 
with British Btatesuien in the iicole work of re 
constructing the ancient edifice ol Infilas great 
ness and pint-pcrity. In seeking to frame 
a definite pregiamnio for Indian reformers 
working in connection with the Congress, Sir 
William suggests two questions First, wbat are 
the measuies nf lefonn which uie most desired t 
and, seccnl, wl it prsi tical 'teis should bo taken 
to secure c»nbn.ei aiil eifsctue action la pro- 
moting thi-i iiieasiiieii As rigarda tbe fiist, 
sajs bii William — 

tVa cannot dobe'tectliati refer totlie Congrc**Addfe»a 
presented to tho t iccroy, and to tho eocouragiog 


reply roceired from Lord Uardioge la tlie Address, 
tbe first place was given to cducstioii Rcfcrnng to 
“certain brosd questions sfiecting the ncltaie of tho 
masses of the people, tiio Addrcis proccids ax follows 
“Foremost among these comes Uia ncod of cJaatian 
We rejoice to know 1 ow favorably tho Ouvi iiunent is 
diKpos^ in this matter, and wo would urge a liberal 
looreasein tho expendituro on all branches of education 
—elementary, tecliuicsl and higher cducution— but 
specially on tbe first of these branchra, ns Iwiog the 
first step towards promoting tho will hen g of tho 
masses In reply, Lord Ilardingo assuicd tho Deputa- 
tion that the Guvernmentof India hid chese quostioos 
‘ entirely at hoait ’ Ho observed that ‘ the educational 
problem was one that tbe Government of India have 
taken in band," and pointed out that the ci cation of 
a separate department to deal with cduration may bo 
regarded assn earnest of tiicir mtoiitions " At llio same 
time. Ilia Eicelleocy reminded the Deputation that 
mouey must bo forthcoming if reform measures arete 
be carried out. 

Following education come othei Ihi^s ques 
tioi 8 affecting tlie d>ti1y life i>f llie i Hsi-es , and 
vtaoiig tfie&e uoQo IS more tirj.et t, fijs Sit 
WillijiD. than that of village aid distiict self- 
goveromeiit As to the piactu 1 steps inquired 
to eecuie combined and eirretne nc inu m pro- 
moting measures of refoim bn Wilimu says — 

AMumiDg Hist Congress leaders undoitake to deal 
with such large subjects as educabon local self govern- 
ment, and ecooomio development, It IS evident that the 
responsibilibcs of tbe Congress will be much extended, 
both as regards its annual eassions and as regards its 
local work in tbo provinces and districts Locally, it 
will have tbe arduous task ofiiisfrucling the poopio in 
the duties of citizenship, while ascertaining tlieir wants 
and wishes, and collecting trustworthy data upon which 
legislators sod publicists can rely Much good work 
has already beeu done in these directions by Provincial 
Conferences, but, in order to bo ilfcctuaJ, this work 
must be systematically extended to the districts and 
TiUsges, and must bo made rontinuous throughout tlio 
yesrby well-orgsa<sed sgaaoy Again, as regards the 
work at Its annual sessions, tbe Congress will now 
assume anew importance, oa being the means hr which 
the independent mombera of the Legislative Councils 
con maiotaiu close touch with tho ^oeral bod^ of 
Indian reformers It appears that these independent 
members vnll have a twofold duty, Tliey will have to 
deal with questiona afieeling all India, and also with 
those of purely local interest. It is with regard to the 
former class that combioed action is specially required , 
and it wilt be for the independent members to consider 
how they can best maintain a useful contact, among 
themselves, with tho Congress, and with tlie British 
Committee in Lngtand As the distances which sepa- 
rate Uie Provinces arc great, it might he convenient for 
tho memliers to orgitnise themselves into a Committee, 
with a small execuiite and a secretary, authorised to 
carry on the necessary correspondence and transact 
current busincsi, and itwould tend to eonibiiied action 
if tbo executive, in comiuunicatioa with tbo Congress 
leaders, were each year to prepare, for submission to 
tho Congress, a well considered programme of reforms 
marshalled in tlio order of their relative urgency 
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The HindU'Mabomedan Relations 

In an acticla on “Indian Unrest *' a^ipearmg in 
the February Renew, Mr S. M Mitra 
has much to say on the Hmdu.Moslem entente and 
tries to remove some of the misunderstandings 
which are supposed to ezist between these two 
communities As there la a current talk about 


The sympathy between the Hindu and Maho* 
medan u testided by their having often joined 
hands in military operations and revolutions. 
To give an ii stance 

The military sernccsof General Perron Here utilised 
by the Moslem Prince the Nizam of Hyderabad, in tba 
nineties of Uieeichtcentli century As soon as General 
Perron left the Moslem Pnnee, hia military talents were 
made use of by the well known Hindu Prince, DauUt 
Rao Sindhia of Gwalior 


the “ %\nle superiority ' of the Mahomedana 
Mr Mitra says that for instance under the pie 
raier Muslim Prince, His Highness the Nizam, 
there 18 no difTerencein the pay and allowanco 
oftheMn>leni and the Hindu, whether private 
soldiers nr ofEcera, and no appointments aie 
reserveo for the “ virile ’ Mahomedana 
The “ virile supenonty" of the Mthoraedan was not 
noUoed «ieo bv [>ocd Roberta and no one can say that 
he bad not ample opportunity ol ]ud{;iog tbe “ virile 
powers ot tne various Indian races that loske up the 
Native Army lie wrote “I have no doubt whatever 
of tie fighting powers of our best (ndian troops I have 
a thorough belief m, and admiration for Gurkhas Sikbs 
Dogars llajputs Jats, and selected Msbomedans 
It will be noticed that the hero of Kandahar usee 
the word “ selected ' before ^lahomedaos It can only 
mean one thing, vis that in Lord Roberta opinion the 
average Gurkhas Sikhs Dogras, Rajputs and Jats (all 
Hindus) make better soldiers than tbe average Mabo 
medau. 

Mr Mitra gives us a number of instances to 
show that there isa Hindu Moslem enfeiife oordtale 
based on Moslems respecting some Hindu customs 
though opposed to Moslem ideas and tbe Hindus 
cheerfully following some Moslem practices 
though conflicting with their religious traditions 
For instant e 

The Prophet of Arabia did not say anything against 
widow re mamago, but many aristocratic Moslem fami 
lies of Lucknow and Patna to this day follow the 
Ilindn custom of ‘once a widow always a widow" 
Respectable Hindu families throughout Upper India 
return Uie compliment byobserringthe Moslem jnirdo, 
though it IB quite an tin Hindu practice Such comprcK 
mises are the cementing links between tbe Indian 
Moslem and the Hindu The Anglo Indian mind, how* 
ever, fails to see the importance of such ocmeoUng 
forces which are important factors in tho Indian unreat. 
Notwithstanding the Anglo Indian classic to the con> 
traiy, it is the women (Moslem and Hindu) of India 
that are the virtual rulers of India, with whom (he 
importance attaching to the sentiment of widowhood or 
thepurrfa IB otmuch greater significance and value 
than a Ontisb honour tor their huabanda 


Even in recent times the Hindu and Maho* 
medan have made common cause 

During the Indian Mutiny the rebel Hindu sepoys 
fought not for Hindu Rvja but for the Sloaloni King of 
Delhi Also Mahomedans fought for the Hindu leader 
Nana Sabib against the British To the careful student 
of Indian History such facts aro full of significance 

Mr Miira contends that there has been, and 
IS sympathy between tho Hindus and Maho- 
toedans and that they do nob willingly tsH nf 
each other 

If the Mahomedsns did not sympathise with tbe 
Hindus in the present unrest the Hindus could cot 
possibly have taken to nolenee without tbe anthorit es 
receiving information id tune to enable them toaot The 
Mahoinodan lives side by side with the Hindu in all 
Indian towns jt is impossible for the Hindu to oonti 
nue practice with revolvers or bombs without tbe eound 
of gunpowder erploiioo attracting the attention of a 
Mabonedan neighbour 

Mr Mitra finds in India a friendly relation 
between the Hindus and the Mahomadaua and 
that the Native Princes do not make any dis- 
tinction of race or colour and that there is no 
difference 10 the treatment between the ruler® 
and the ruled In Hyderabad, in which Mr 
Mitni has spent the best part of liis life the 
Hinla subject of tho Nizam has equal rights 
with the Mahomedan in the Military Service , 
111 Civil employ the highest post of Prime Minis 
ter lalield bv uHiudu Thus, and m several other 
ways Ml Mitra shows that tbeie is no duergenco 
between the Hindus an! the Mahomedans as is 
often considered that there is 
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Indentured Labour in Natal. 

Iq an article that appears in the March num 
her ot the Millyale ilonlhltf, lira Isabella Fjvie 
Ma>o describes the eviU of the indentured labour 
ej stem in Natal The present cruel position in 
which the British Indiana aie placed in South 
Afnca, she sajs, is the evil bloasom of an evil 
root— to wit, that euphemism for plain slavery— 
‘•indentured labour” This indentured labour 
be»in inNaUl an lit was after the entrance of 
the British po«er that indentured Indun labour 
began. 

relatives ^ . 

The-inaeotuce- l«UJoc 

UmcUio indentuicd Ubourer cannot I*** ®’" 

WMtor, and dare not leaTO the master to whom be w 

the '"^ole™‘c"t Immigrant ' 

tins access the complainant has first to obtain a pMS 

l!;:“&arni.gwtrstc.who .. 

The worlcvng day on many esUtes is from 
4 A a till 7 P M The money wage runs (for 
the men) from 10* per month to 14* and 
these wages are not alwajs paid regularly and 
are liable to tnau> delucUons And what is 
the condition of the indonturod Induns ? 
Suicide 13 nfo among them and it » said that 
it 13 twelve times the suicide rate in Madras , 
ten limes that m Bengal and five times in 
excess of the rate among “ fre» Indians. 


At the close of the five years’ indenture the 
labourcis may claim free passage back to India 
But there is little tenipUtion to return to a land they_ 
lett only because of its poverty, since their fire years 
hard labour hassecured Ihetnbut a few pounds— often 
notbiaeatall Theyarenornouhmaimed, diseased. An 
eie-witneas has ptven a deplorable picture of what ho 
uwoa the UiiifuU with a cargo of returning Indians 
Out of 653, 200 were inralids, and fom-teen died on the 
voyage. 

As legaids the treatment winch indentured 
labourers recei\e,Mrv Majo says that accusations 
of unuttei able tortuie have been made. 

In one case of this kind after the sufferers had been 

actually sent back to their tormentors the truth of their 
compUmt became so evident that these particular 
eidiUojers were deprived of iodentured labourers for 
cTcr ^ Hus was nottho case, hovvevei, vuth another 
omtilovioK family, whoso names of father, mother, and 
sons appear again and again m stone* of brutality 
They were not even put in the dock They were 
accommodaUd at the lawyers’ tablet Among the 
“barceswu-etboseot »tnkmga» Indian across the face 
with a rhinoceros bide whip-laihing s 'soman witli 
the same Ull blood Qoised from her ear— and applying 
the eamewbipto hereon when be cried out at sight of 
bi* moUiers suffeniig-aod tormenting a maimed 
Indian wbo wanted lo leave the estate but who could 
cet no proper lotormalion as to how to do so and wbo 
cotsentenced to fourleen days hard labour in his efforts 
to gctiuitice, and III conseiiuecca twioe triod to commit 
auuido. and forcing his wife to the field when her 
infant was not a week old On all occasions these em 
plovers got off with email fines, and once, though the 
ma^istrato admitted that the voung man on horseback, 
Ualnoctbe woman and her son, “bad not acted like a 
nun and adinitted that be struck tbo blow,” yet be 
thought the case would bo met by cautioning and dis- 
charging him— and he advised tue Indians to go back 
to their workl 

Ml'S Mayo makes a referenca to Lord 
Uardinge’s interest ID the emigration problem and 
the Government of Inoia issued a notification 
prohibiting the indentured emigration of Indians 
to Natal after next July I About this she 
remarks ' 

The Government of India cannot dictate terma to 
tba South Afncan Union as to its treatmeut of Indians 
within lU borders, but it can bring home to the white 
colonists tSat they roust not expect to command Indian 
labour unleM they receive Indians as free-born British 
subjects. 

LORD RIPON TheawaVeoer and iDspirer ot New 
India.— The sketch cootaini a detailed acconnt of his 
Indian NicerojaWy, with copious extracts from hi* 
speeches and wntiogs Price As. 4 

Q A. Katesan & Co , Sonkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 
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The Maharajah of Gwalior on Indian 
Progress 

Tbc most valuablu article iii tbc March East 


aieis In rural parts, these bitter feelings <lo 
not exist because of the absence theie cf iiitii 
gueie and enemies of the country xvlio are .ambi* 
tions and enthusiastic and often act merely 
froii wintof occupation Interference with the 


and West is from the pen of Ilia Highness tbo 
AIaLar*jah Siindia of Gnalior, o o 3 I, on 
“ Indian Hi^tor) audits L‘'s&ons’' It is written 
in such simple language and such evident sincer 
ityanl patriotism that it cannot fail to have 
the desired 11 ct Ills Highness sums up the 
cauaf's of the siifferinga of this country na 
follows, winch prevent the consolidition of iho 
country — ■ 

(1) Absence of a conauteot and weh-cnoaiderod 
policv, rcsuitiog in a defecUre adminialrattrc ayatem 
(2) Want of confidence in offiocra (3) Selection of 
wron^ men by the rulers (4) Want of judgment on 
the part of rutora, prerenting discrimination and breed 
ing aproncncaa to awalinn intereated reports c5) Ab 
aenoe ef cheek on iDtri^ue (6) Absence of even handed 
jcatice (7; Abaonco of eatneat attompta to celabliab 
peace (8) Absence of free trade >.il) Want of dia 
intereatednoas on the pait of those connected with 
the adunniatration of the country (10) Want ofrcli 
gioit* toleration (11) Inattention to tho extension of 
trade commerce 

But after the advent of the British U de, 
□lacy of these evils have disappcated It should 
also be noted that the conditions of success 
which prevailed in other countries did not exist 
in India in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuiies 
principally own g to the absence of union Tbe»e 
conditions may be Buii]inari»ed as follows — 

Ihe secret of tie ancceaa of tho other counliies 
which have prospered lies in tho following circum 
stances — (1) A cleai grosp of a ina and objecteand a 
sustained endeavour to increase the wealth and improve 
the general prosperity of tho country (2) Sinking of 
personal diHercnccs aa well as peracnal inteicata, in 
all matters which appertain to the welfareoftbe 
country (3) Organisation of tribunals and prompt dis- 
pensaboii of justice (4) Adoption of methods calcu- 
lated to make and keep the masses loyal (o) Diasemi 
nation of education ahko among males and fcmalcn, 
and careful training of tbo future generation (G) Care- 
ful guarding of the rights and interests of the country 

And India has not at all improved i a respect 
({this lecjiiisito of union Quarrels betwe«D 
Hindus I nd MahooiFdais still exist, though, 
fortunately enough, these are conSnsd to urban 


nglitfl or religion of others should be avoided 
end tolerstioii should ha practised Tho fault 
Itea with both the classes Sajs His Highneos — 
Earthly religions are different, for the lights of tho 
prophets were different hut thoso great teachers all 
received their loapiration from the One bource, whom 
some call Rama and others Rahim Why then, so 
much jealousy, ill feohng, and intolerance ? And all in 
the name and for the sake of tho God who has en 
joined virtues the opposite of these lowcrpossioos ? 
When wiU Uiese blind ignorant prejudices vanish and 
these petty diffcreocea di8 appear ? The J^ord help ut 

Tiroes have changed and the Maharajsh consi 
ders “ it woull he a slur on our leligion, a 
profanation, a sacrilege, if, m SDite of tbs 
ficedom with wluca we arc allowed to meetand 
the absence of the tiibuUtions and persecutions 
of old daya we cannot be one in sympathy unJ 
the spirit of giro and take ’ 


Ills Hig) ness cuncludsa — 

Uatlicrlhao fight and fret what 1 think behoves us, 
IS to adopt aucli measures as will improve tho general 
Mudition of the country and smooth all differences 
For example (1) Adoption of the Panebavat sjatcin 
and reduction of e-penaire litigation (2) W ider spread 
of education on sounder lines (3) Rrinciiig about a 
better und^standing between Uie rulers and tho 
ruled (4) Avoidance of provoking and offensive lan- 
guagoand a frank and straightforward representation 
©r real, and not imaginary, grievance’ (0) Adopting 
conceited rocHSurca fur tie prevention of famines and 
epideniicB which carry off tliouaanda peno dicrfly. 


Recent Indian Finance. 

BY MR DIN8U V HDULJI WACUA. 

Tina IS a most valuable collection ofpapeis relating 
to Indian Finance It deals with such subjects aa The 
Case Tor Indian Reform , The Growth of EipondiLum 
Enhanced Taxation , Rovenuo and Expenditure , Reasons 
for tho DcCoit, etc. No student of Indian Politics 
^ouia be without this handy htUe volmne from the pen 
of the most brilliant and authoritative critic of the 
Indiau Financial AdmiDiatratioii Price A. 4 
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Some General Impressions of the Orient. 

lha ITiidraa Ctrolma Calhja Majaa uta tor 
M,rcl. controls .om> ...bare=tin.J impre^.oiia ot 
Uio Orient from Uia pen of Dr Henry Cliurcliill 

King To hm toe Oi lent m Cioiided with eights 

of gLt iiileieet iilielhei of iietiiril scenery or 
cf ..diit.cluie, 01 of oliiecte of historic.l 

lutfrchit 

No 01.0 vhhol.aaoncc acc. thorn n l.Ulv to for^t 
fcuch scenery as thutsImiK H'o AmslU JriTe in Italy, 

beauty of tlio shores of the ", ‘5 

crest >oleaoo Thebistorif loUrest ot Pompon and of 
£, pjrraid. enil of •“■h melehle.i ‘'S" 

or thj Seplet mia C.iro inii.eom., sid ““J*"' 
coiniiidersit the ancient eiiili<ation< ' C"'? 

and Japan, need ooly to he suggested In 
ueture'^ilil ot couite the huiUinsi ot the Sieal tlogliul 

mojerort ot h.rm I;idi;..o_h. 


North luQia, to oe iomhu vof-> , - 

ally wooden) that chiefly claim attcotion In ^*1’“ 
SYs Tho Umplc. find to/bs of such can res as Kyo^ 
Nara, N.klso Tokyo and ieJharty 

Pekuigdesecies special mention 

Fiotn Ilia poI‘t-cal point of v.e.y the matters 
of most interest were, to tl.e writer, the unrest 
in Indifi, Ibe extension of Japan# power 

and China’s uiiJoubtel puipose t»».»keon is 

swiftly as ps«iblo Western education and 
methods As regaids the Indian pn-Uen it seems 
meviUhle to Dr King that the English should 

gradually exterd the policy that they hire al- 

leady rather limidlj begun of oringmg the 

In bans into some share in the actual gosern- 

ment of the country It i- *>0 ox 

pected that Urge numUrs of Univcr«ty trained 
men should be permanently satisfied to have oo 
direct voice as to the government tiver them, 

even though that government is as enlightened 

and progressive as that of England 

Dr King 8 impressions of the present day rela- 
tions of the Occident and Orient m milisation 


and religion are of interest and it seems to him 
that the likenesses between the Occident and 
the Orient are far greater thm the diflerences, 
“thoEastcin, like the Western, peoples are 
‘ intensely human ’ Tliere are in Dr Kings 
ob3ervatioii8girHtdifreieni.es between the two 
pooplea In the fiibt phc3, the Otiental civili 
cations are predominantly comtnunil enjoying 
no true iniividuali-ni, in the Western roncep- 
tion of individualism Secondly, law for the 
Oriental carries tho feeling of an ineacupaole fato 
that they -ire nevei ible quite to vhako off and 
as a result of this the wuter holds that law in the 
Orient curries the sense of fato , law in tho 


Occident tho atmosphere of hope 

In other word», says the wuter, the two great dilTa- 
rences between tho Oeeidcot and Orient may he said to 
bo those of tho social or ethical consuousness,- that 
we theuld give opportunity for the full ocyelopment of 
every mdmdual pcr»oo-aiid of the eoientiflo or 
rational coosciousness Both Uie social and seioutillo 
consciousness are a part of our social mheriUneo and 
cn.ironroent rather Ihao racial The one, the ethical 
coDsciousoeas, coiuoa from Christ direct The other— 
the scienlifio sense of law — oobcb from natural scioace , 
but the scienliflc sense ot Uw is harmonious at tho 
same time with Christs conoeptiou of tlie Uw of 
uchtcousoMS as tlie will of a loving tather Neitbor 
differODCO in other words, is really racial, and that 
means that even these greatest ditlerencea between tlio 
Orient end the Occident may be expected more and more 
to disappear as thohfa and civihsaticn of tho norid 


The marked changes in the Oriental countries 
are due to the imlibing by the Lasteriis of 
tho Western Arts and Si lences and this time 
of cnticil liansition, Di King feais, involves 
inevitably certain dangers Hete it would be 
iiitoresting to quote the obsorv \ti» ns of the writer 
ns to whit this transition involvea in the 
Occident 

This time of critical transition involves that the 
educated classes especially are facing the pressing 
problemH of the adjustment of seicotitlo and religious 
conc«ptioo8-of tno possibility of keeping religious 
faith at all, and bringing a true seientiflc bistcncal 
interpretation into thoir natural history and into Ihoir 
reliaioua literatures India and Japan especially are 
having to face the same problem of a truly bistoncal 
intcrurctatloD of tlcir religious literatures as wo ot the 
WbStUaTo bad to fare in the historical ciiticism of the 
Old and New Testaments and they manifest tho same 
reluctance, the same timidity, and tho same apologetic 
devicia {tor example allegorical intorprctation) as Chris- 
tians bare shown ID the past and present. 
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Lord Morley on “Indian Unrest” 


Lord Morley reviewing Mr, Chirol’e book in 
tbe FeOruary number of the 2f\netee)Uh CeaXvry 
and After makes die following observatiuna on 
“ The Unrest in India” — 

All dcpeada upon the commoa racognition among 
those who have the power of moulding puhlia opinion 
and whom the public hiten of the clemeotary tiuth of 
political principles if not ethical standards ai-e relative 
to times, reasons, social climate and tradition Bvcry 
body now realises this in judging old history It is tbo 
beginning and end of wisdom in the new history that 
Parliament has its share in helping to make Asia to day 
To insist on applying rationalutio general ideas to vast 
communities, living on mysticism, can do no good to 
either governors or governed U is bard for rational 
ism and mysticism to be friends and their interplay is 
no easy game Overweening pretensions as to the 
suporionty, at every point and in all their aspects, of 
any 'Western cinliistion over evciy Eastern is funds 
mental error. If wo pierce below the varoisb of 
words, we anyhow uncover state of barbarism 
in the eupreme eapitvle and centres whether 
in Europe or in the two great ooiuincnts of Horlh aod 
South America The Indian student in London, Edio 
burgh, New York Hods tlus out and reports it 

Even those who do not wholly share Chnets inter 
prctatiOD of the array of (acti he has msrshallcd will 
recognise a sonoue attempt by a i.ompotcot hand to 
induce tliepiiUio to ^et within tbu mioda of tho milliooe 
whose political dcstmiee they have taiccn into tbeir 
hands Ou.the, when at a ceiCaio stage in cuUuro ho 
turned his thoughts eastward, found China barroo and 
India's jumblo' It le little wonder it the ordinary 
Englishman feels as Ou.the felt The scene ic distant, 
names are not easy to distinguish or appropriate, tenns 
are technical, or the heart tliat pulses under tnn bro vn 
skin seems iinpcnctrible, n loystcnous veil bauge over 
tho stage actors and drama Then our democracy is 
very busy, and its betters have pursuits that pass for 
business 

Of the three great butono faiths, Cbiislianity, Bud. 
dUism, Islam, Hinduism has resisted two, and in only a 
Biiiall degree accepted one. By lYestern it is the least easy 
of tho tliroe to grasp, yet even the general readers mould 
find biroselt instructed, interested and fascinated id such 
wriUngs as Ibe second series of bir Alfred Lyalls Asia. 
tio studies. Max Mullers Cambiidge Lectures, an 1 some 
chiplers 08i>ecisHy VII, Vin, 10 Sir Herbert Ristey a 
work oil the People of India, 

NoUnng is more striking m Mr Cbirols Tolumelban 
this Association of Po itical agitation with casts ambi* 
tiona (p. 77 ) Ho insists tiiattbo spintof rerolt is com. 
bined with snine of the most reactionary conceptions of 
authority that tbs East has ever prodticed-.aD almost 
UDthiokablo combinatiou of spintualistio idealism and 
of gross materialism of asccticisoi and sensuousness of 
overweening arrogance when it identiGes Uie human 
self with the UniTcraal self and of demoralising peaai- 
mum when it preaches that hfe itself is but • patofnl 
Uluatoo. 


Nevertlieless, he wisely rciuiiids us, Hinduibui the name 
for a social religious system has for more than thirty 
centuiias responded to tho social and religious aspire- 
tionaofa considcrablo fraction of the human raceand 
represofiUagrcat and ancient civilization In his intro- 
duction bir Arthur Lyall summarises the case to tho same 
effect “We hare the strange spectacle in cei tain parts of 
India of a party capable of resorting to methods that 
are both reactionary and revolutionary of man who 
offer prayers aud saciiScos to ferocious divinities and 
reverence the Government by seditious journalisiu 
preaching primitive superstition in the very modem 
torin of leading articles Tbo mizturo of religion with 
politics has always produced a highly explosive com* 
pound especially lo Asia. 

Tlie Indian leaders or soino of them, proclaim, on 
the other hand, that tho commotion is innocent dueto 
Brabmioical reaction but is a noiinal movement forward 
The foundation of Indian Society in all its phases, tliey 
contend has been authority and its iron principle obo* 
dienceto authority What did we learn, they go on, 
from Elnglish literature and patriotism, nationality, 
freedom, is a word, emancipation You suppose that 
ideas like these every day commonplaces with vou 
must be universals They were not always so with you 
With you they are not so many centuries old With us 
Uicv are brand new, they are drawn from your great 
books just as Italians drew the KernBisaiioe from tho 
freshly recovered bools of Oiccceand Homo 


IS oot poiiiicai aemoraiieaiioB 
tliough It produces a whole rash school of resentful 
iconoclasts just as the Italian rcniiaieancedid orjuktas 
the Oermau Reformation had lo wuta tho Anabaptists 
andUiePcuants Ucvolt If it is notpolitical domorab* 
sation tUil less is it crafty religious reaction using the 
natural dishke of alienablo Unrest has a spiritual 
lowardnceiUiat you over tryto understand and what- 
ever else It 18 do not deicribe it as New Hinduism or 
Drahwinical section It is a stronge medley of asceticism, 
self r^lraint and tbg kind of patnotism tliat discovers 
in Indian faiths and letters finer and deeper sentiment 
andexprcssion of senUment, then all that is best in the 
bcnUiuoi t of Europe What is found m tlio Vedas 
ciisU nowhere else Tlio old fashioned purely orthodox 
Chirol conveys to 
f . 0 “ Uie eontiarj, they eoDSWnOy 

wti English beeauso of tho 
English educated eonimunity It tg not they who 
S they may have indirectly 

converted to tbo novv 
India suit Vi.i. 1 f''’f»l'«h thought u permeating 

.‘ilcf “‘Sea"..'.™" 
z™ b“' ” 

ton Anil Hi.i Ulcro has been no assiinila- 

niiirf 1. now ' 1 . >011 ropuloed it Tho lodiMi 

ib.nU,; 'I™"" “• Tliors.cr- 

S“. ‘""f In lU pl.o. h.. 

Oftbought ii^itrot "* c'cry ■fheie 

,“ot “‘“I""" “"•» •»»? llw d..- 

* ’ ‘““eaonol castom. for political 
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Thu IS the frame otmmd with which, in iiopoi^nt 

parU of India, we have to deal, and it la just as «oW. « 
of au approachiofi propaganda in thia coun^ 
that we bhould at least know aomothing about it. ^t 
US remember encouraging facts in tto other aide 
condemn our own aysle.n of education in India as tw 
liUrarT,a8 unbalanced, as non religious as non moral 
That U baa done what was inUndcd, 
asTiog Ibat It has led to tome results that nobody 

«Wted,is painfully true But it is a mutako to regard it 
asSfailure After all, it has given ua Indian « 

the highest professional skill 

nrobity U hasgiTcn us a host of oRlciala of no mean 
order ^nd sonio of them havo risen high in tha Service 
The appointment of two Indian Membera to the Council 
of the SccreUry of 8tato has shown their aptitude for 
important business and responsible deliberation 

Thero IS no room hero for trying to read ait the signs 
,n tha Indian skies. Those who knew best 
believe that in spite of much to discourage thera is more 
to encourage ^Vlth candour and patience •“ «h.di eren 
political parties do not always fail and that 

the years immediately before ua King ^ 

Prodamabon of Novomber 1 W recounted how dim 

«{S .X. attcndall human rule J!« 

place had men up from day to day They have 

Faced " he said, " by the servanU of the British Crown 

with toil and courage and pabence, 

and a wsolubon that haa nerer faltered nor shaken ibe 

Proclsnsbon of the oirect supremacy of toe Crown 

saded toe umly of Indian aorcroment and * 

saw era. Tbo lourncy "as arduous and the advance 

may have somebmea seemed slovv but the 

of many strangely direwiQcd .iraou 

Bnlish guidance and control has 

Md without pauae." The same 

our nest descendanU, too to inrvey toe Indian labours 
of toe past ” with clear gaie and good contcienco I 
believe^ said Mr Bright m 18^ “ to»t upon gia que^ 
boo depends very much for good or for ^ 

of thu country if which we^are eitueos and wbicb we 
all regard aud loro so much 
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The Economic Botany of India. 

For the industrial regeneration of tha country 
a knowledge of the Indian plants and herbs is 
absolutely essential, and the question is the 
mothod which should be adopted to give botani 
cal training to India's sons In a short paper 
cofttnbutcil by xMr Bhim Chandra Chatteiji, 
Professor, Bengal Technical College, to the 
Allahabad Industrial Conference, which is ro 
punted in tha Modern for March, the 

outlines of a scheme for this study are given, so 
that an enquiry into th ancient literature and 
tradPiODs on the subject of plants may be 
made so ns to afford a bisis for an investigation 
of tha history and existing condition of the 
trades and industries of the country In the 
Department of Economic Botany dealing with 
Medical Botany the wntei offers a scheme of 
work In the firet place, factories should be 
started for the apphcatim of chemistry ti the 
Indian Medical plante with the objecUf pre- 
paring tredicines according to the Isational 
Medical Science, as coiitrasteil with European 
Pbarmacopmta Secondly, Pharmaceutical gardens 
should be laid out for the cultivation of spe-i 
mens and the encouragement of Pharmaceutical 
Agriculture to supply tne raw material for the 
Pharmaceutical workshops and factories Thirdly, 
Museums should bo established for drug? and 
soecioiens of genuine Ayurvedic medicines 
Fourthly, Academics and Research Societies 
should be founded for the identification of and 
experiments on plants, the promotion of 
FbarmaceuMcal liaining in diverse ways and the 
study of the commercial aspects of Indian 
National Pharmacy Books in vernaculars 
should be pi spared for the Diffusion of Botani 
cal and Pharmaceutical knowledge among the 
Sanaknt scholars and the masses And, lastly, 
Ayurvedic, Colleges, or at least, Ayurvedic 
classes in existing Colleges, should be started 
which should ultimately lead to specialisation 
III the modernised Medical Scierce of India 


THE SURAT CONGRESS AND CONFER- 
ENCES konUiniig a collection of the Presi 
deotial and Inaugural Addresses delivered at the 
Congress, ths Social, Industnal, Theubc, Teroperance 
and the All India Swadeshi Conferences of 1907 
Appendix contains an account of the proceed 
togs of too Convention too All India Conference 
and toe Extremists Mecbng Tho book also contains 
toe FrcsiJential Address of Sir Adaiii}i Pcerbhoy to the 
All India Moslem League held at Karachi Price As 8 
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Tibetan Invasion of Mid India 

In the Jiinmry number <f the liicetie Quar 
terhj Review, Dr Wnddcll nanates tho story of 
an invasion of India by the Chineso and Nepalese 
soldiery in the seventh centuiy It appears that 
about 640 A D , Hirsha Siladitj a, the paramount 
sovereign of Irdin, despatchel a missK'n to China 
bearing presents Tang, the then Emperor of 
China, requited the compliment Thereupon, 
another mission was sent from India with valu 
able presents when China returned a second 
mission with the richefit gifts While this mission 
was still on ila wav, Harsha SiKditja died and 
his throne was usurped by Atjuna When the 
Chinese mi«sion arrived, Aijuna, it i« stated 
ordered it to be robbed and attacked This was 
enough to rouse tho anger of the Ruler of the 
Celestial Empire, .who sent an expedition to invade 
India The Chinese army, which was streng 
thened by the Tibetans and the Nepalese, made 
anincuision into the country througn Nepal 
Arjuna encountered the combined fortes twice on 
the banks of the Qnndok and was defeated by the 
enemy Of the engagement & Chineso chronicler 
writes * Three thousand heads were cub off, 
10,000 persona were drowned in the streams’ 
At first Arjuna fled, and though he retuined to 
the field with a larger army, he was worsted and 
taken prisoner with liis sons and wives ’ Anntlicr 
Chinese chronicler writes * Then India trembled , 
580 walled towns submitted, and that both the 
kings of Eastern In lia and Assam offered tnbut« ’ 
The Indian Ling was taken toChina in tniimpb, 
but was allowed siihaequently to return to bis 
kingdom 


LORD MORLEY - One of the makers of the Indu 
of to-dav Trho»e career as tho Secretary of Statefoi 
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Lord Morley on tbe Indian Viceroyalty 






in the course of liis article ' 
and Indian Governiiient ’ to the Isvieteenlh Cen 
tury and After for February, Lard Morley dis 
cusses at length the relation of the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State for India and we extract 
that portion below — 

la view of the great general question how tho omnipo- 
tonce of democracy and all ita influences, direct and in 
direct are likely to affect Indian rule, the paitieular 
qucatiODof the rfcUtiooa between the Secretary of SUte 
and the Goreroor General iii Council is cardinal It is 
not a branch of tho mam issue, it is m fact, a trunk 
Mr Clurol looks to tbe greatest possible deeentralisa 
tien ID India subject to thegcoeral bat unmeddicsonio, 
control of the Gorernor General m Council, and to tho 
greatest possible freedom of the Ooiernmeut of India 
fiom all interference from home except in regard to 
tho« broad pnncrples of policy which it must olwajs 

SocroUr, ol StM, .n Couucl, to doUrmne Ti!.. u 
“"olkoow, lartoo much ofilu 
""“h hccucce Ihi.hK cipc« 

ThM.SS i?*'*"'” ‘■■“J corj-Joy P'octio. 

The diinooily .rue. ,h, dcru.ud. of ioh pjrt.cul.r 
Xlf Oorcromcnl, for miUcce, plopotoc • 

^ probccutiou fortcditioo ai)6\icoroy 
ITmc ^'"‘"■h'.^o'ecoundaof hit policy tt Uie 

woreti t:ii «hcthcr’b,t dit- 

kSS HoL r”''* 'l'‘"SO "O'” 

;.hc^„ the c.b,„.,’roSd“ ‘7.1Sc"d"r‘'.‘ c°,' 

n.rh.-srf“sS"°^T" 

all the world many i, nrr 

a\Tay to dusty ctcrnitr^n « ^ them judieiou.Iy bidden 

Suppose a pirhameoUrr debato u ** 

one argument turninc oT a Fof 

much loose,* > Wcur"u°^Ldi!nnf"^ Ki sllsb^ou^naJ^ 

'aoioo of tlio fonfufcion po "hilo to eJew up 

pleaaumof flehtmg old’ dubious 

a firm perception of llie af>t.,.i "K*’"' hut toitatb 
■oTemmei t viiUi a t <>» Indian 


*niKhtataoytiroeaAeU*n.i‘'.«^“.'’“ ^oot'ngcnnce tUi 

P^iitociiu’ ,“f Ctbioct. or 

nwoTersy came Into full blazo m 
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1905, 'nhaa na Mr Cliirol pata it, (p 3-1], tho Viceroj 
of the felt himself ooiupoUod to rosiga bee&asa he 
was overruled b/ Lbo llowo CioreromeaL Mr Chirol 
acema to accept, though not ^YItllOut somethmg like 
reluctance, the only tenable prini.iple, namely, that the 
ultimata reaponaibilitjr for Indian liovcriimcntreau UO' 
questionably mth the Imperial Gorerumcaticpreseoteil 
bj the Secretary of State for India and therefore in the 
last resort svilh tba people of the United Kingdom 
represented by Parliament Tbia is incontestable as 
-will be shown in a few momenta and no responsible 
person jo either of the two Houses will ever ^am nf 
getlingup to contest it e^en id days when such singular 
anxiety prevails to find now doctrines and detiees for 
giving the Houso of Commoos tho slip Nobody will 
dispute that tho Cabinet are just as mil h masters over 
the Qovernor-Ueneral as they are over any other seivaut 
of the Crown Tho Cabinet through a Secretary of 
State, have an inoipugnablo right, subject tu law to 
dictate policy, to mitigate instructions to reject propo 
sals, to have the last word on ev eiy question that anaea 
and the first word in every question that in Uieir *iew 
ought to arise On no other terms could our Indian 
system come within the sphere of Paihauentarv Covern 
meat. Without trvmg to define political relations in 
language of tegd prccisiOQ we cannet shut our eyes to 
the obvious tact tnat where tho Secretary of Suto or 
the Prime ^lllluter has to answer a challenge m Parba* 
meat on Indian business be could not shield bioiaelf be* 
bled the authority of the Oowmor-Cicnoral nor could he 

f lead, except in expenditure, the opinion or action of the 
adian Council at Whitehall • e • 

What does Mr Cbirol say’ The doctrine of the 
Govcmor-ncneral in Council being the agect~as be bat 
been called— of tiie Cabinet, ' igncrce one of the most 
important features of his office— one indeed to which 
supreme importance atCa hrs in a country such as fodia, 
where the sentiment of rererence for the soreroign is 
rooted in the most ancient traditions of all races and 
creeds.’ ‘The Viceroy,' Mr Chirol proceeds, is the 
direct and poraonat representative of the King Cmperor, 
and in that capacitT, at any rate, it would certainly be 
Improper fo desenbe him M theagent of the Spcjrtary 
of State.' In all that follows as to the importance of up- 
holding the figure of the Goveruoi^General, nobody «ma 
curs morn wbole-hearicdly than tba present writer Aa 
Lord Salisbury once said, * t hold the tgooarebT must 
aeem to be as litclo constitutional as possible Still, any 
aenous politician with the eincciest respect for all the 
solemn plausibilities ot these stately, imposing aod 
substantially important human things mil be incorngi 
bly slow to believe that either this great officer or any 
other servant ot the Crown i*,c>r can bo, constitutioBally 
withdrawn from Ministerial control Nor is it casr to 
discoier any good foundalioa either mUw or established 
practice for Uio coiitrarT doctrine. Mr Disraeli wnttng 
to (juren \ ictoria about the new law of l*v>8, tpoko of 
further steps that were necessary to influence the 
epiaion and a^ecC the iniapnaUcn of the Indisa popnia 
tiOQs 'The name of V our Majcstv ought to be impressed 
on their iiMiTO life.” Kcrwill any m»« roan deoy the 
enormous political value in India of all Ibe ideas that 
are auocutcd v> th tho Ibonght of personal sovereigntv 
This li a difltreut qnestion, or, lo fact, it is no queatioa 
stall Out let us di'^Unguish. In tha debates of Ivid, 
the direct connection with the Crown was recognised as 
of great iniportaace by Palmerston and others bat 
among theresolutiona on which the BiU wae founded. 


was tint as finally reported That, for thie purpose 
[I.A, transfer of the Crown] it it expedient to provide 
that Her Majesty, by one of the responsible Ministers of 
the Crown, shall have and perform all Uio powers and 
dntiea relating to the Govornment and Iteveoues of 
India wlucb are or may be now exercised and per- 
formed by the old Board of Control and Directors of 
the East India Company There is notbing hero about 
direct personal repretentatiou,tlie unmistakable implica- 
lion It exactly tba opposite What is or is uot consti- 
tational quality in set or policy, as innumerable debates 
are now showing, takes on to slippery ground. Happily 
tor our iiumediate purpose, the Indian system is a 
wntUn ooe, resting on statute and instruments as good 
aa statute. Ur Chirol, as I have said, admits that res- 
pnosibiUty rests unquestionably with the Home Govern- 
ment represented by the Indian Secretary Tet.hehas 
tried lua hand at making out a cate for limitation of the 
IndianSccretarys power, authority and duties, so severe 
aa to make authority perilously thadowy and second- 
hand Hit examination of tho texts beariug on the 
matter hardly profess to be exhaustive and ita implioa- 
tieoa muat be pronounced somewhat misleading Let us 
see In IfioS, Queen Victoria announced to tlio princes, 
Chiefs and peoples of India that she had taken upon 
bcrsclf tho government of the temtones in Iiidiabercto- 
foro administerod m trust for her by Uie East India 
Company and further We veposioe especial trust and 
confidence m the lovaltv, ability and judgment of our 
right trusty aod we[> beloved cousin constitute and 
appoint him to be our first V iccroy ami Goveraor-Gcneral 
IIS aod oierasid temtones and to adniDister the Gov* 
croneiit thereof in our name and nn our behalf, subject 
loiuchrules and regulations aeheebalt from time to time 
receito through oneol our PriocipalSecretarieaof State.* 
The pnociple'todcfiniUly announced baa been uniformly 
DoinUinod The Royal Warrant appomCing the Governor- 
General always contains the provision thua set forth in 
tbe Mutiny Proclamation Now, know that ne reposing 
especial tiisit and roofideoce la the Fidelity, Prudeuee, 
Justice aod CircurospeeUon of you the said Victor 
Alexander, Eorl.Ol Elgin and Kiocardine, have nominated 
and appototed you lo bo Uovernor-Croeral of India 
to lake upon you. hold and enjoy the said office during 
our Will aod Pleasure subject nevertheless to such 
loatnictioDs and directions aa you shall aa Governor 
Geoeral of India in Council from time to time receive un 
der the hand of one of our Principal Secretaries of State.' 
This language of the Mutiny I'roclamation and ot the 
Warrants ot tppoiotmcnt clench the question so far as 
tbe Goviroor Ocnera) in Council is concerned 

Tbe position, on the other hand, of the Secretary of 
l>ta(a under the statutes it quite as clev though it takes 
a few taore words to set it out and a trifle more trouble 
tofollow Tholawof ISodcallingthe Indian Secrelaryioto 
existeoco enacts that ‘same aa herein olhemiiie provided 
ooe of Her Majevty a Principal Secretary of State shall 
have and perform all such or the like powers aod duties 
toaoywi-e reUbsg Co the CoveronieoC orBevenocsof 
India and all such of the tike powers overall oflioers 
appointed or eonttnued under this Act as might or 
should have been exercised or performed by tbe P«-t 
India Company or bvcne Court of Directors or Court of 
Proprietors of tlie said Company * This section continues 
to the Secretary ot State all the powera of the Com- 
pany and the relations of the Company to their Governor- 
(•encral were defined in the Regulating Act of 1772, 
•The said Governor-General and Council for tbe lime 
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being ehaJI, and they are hereby directed and rcfjuired 
to obey all such orders as they ehatl receive from 
the Court of Directors of the said United Company' 
Then by the Act of 1784, iihich plays so famous a 
part both mhis o>tq career and in party and political 
history, Pitt called into existence the body of Com 
missioncrs who became known as the Board of 
Control Their business, as set forth eight years 
later, was ‘to have and be ia>eEted with full power and 
authority to superintend direct and control all acts, 
operations, and concerns which in anywiso relate to 
'or concern the Cinl or Military Government or 
revenues of tho said territories and acquisition m tho 
East Indies' All these powers and duties, formerly 
vested either in the Board of Control or in the Company, 
tho Directors, and the Secret Committee m respect of the 
Government and rcveniiea of India were to be inherited 
by the Indian Secretary In thort,as it is plainly summed 
up in that magnificent enterprise, the ‘Isipcnsl Gazetteer 
of India composed I think, olQc ally at Simla, tho 
Secretary of State ‘has the power of giving orders to 
every officer in India including the Ooveroor General 
It may see u waste of time to labour all this at if we 
were foieing what twenty years ago at any rate was a 
wide open door Thougli occasional pi rases of a splenctio 
turn may bo found m the pnntcd eorrespondonce of » 
Govcrnoi General, there hat never been any tenoue 
pretention to deny, dispute or impair tho patent truth 
that the Cabinet ii Uie einglo teat of final euUionty 
Ooo powerful Viocroy, in a faroout tpeecb full of lifo 
and matter, did ludcm declare that if tho day should 
over eomo when the Ooreruor Ocncrel of India is treat 
cd as tho more puppet or mouthpiece of tiie Home 
Qovernmont required only to carry out whatever orders 
It may be thou(,ht desirable to transmit Uicn tho post 
siiould eoaseto exist. To be euro it should eicrr 
body wo lU agree, ]nat aa they would at least prolcse 
to agree in rejecting tlic still inoro absurd counUr 
doctrine, tbst tho Hnmo Govcrnincnt should be the 
puppet of an infallible Man on the Spot. Hie 
claan alionld never ansr end, in fact, very rarely 
has arisen The only security that can bo found for 
the smooth working, of what is undeoiably an citrcnicl} 
delicate p eco of machinery mist be sought in 
the right judgment of tho two parties, in their cooimon 
feeling ot responsibility, in piticnco, mutual regard, coo 
cord in fiinJamentals if not in erory circumstantial— and 
perhaps with no personal leaning to astrology — I may 
abb con'Un'oaVioni'DainchVsNtaJniaTAliin'hislaiooua 
chapter on the part played iti human things by Fortune 
and tho Stars, with common sense and good lock— not 
tho most modest of demands— all goen well Nowhero 
in tho whole huge and divert God atrurl ire of what U 
called the P mpire, do tho pemoiial eleraents and their 
nghlbalanco of n^uanimity and energy cout t for more 
than they count in India. 

3pi SanKapacharya 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 

The Hon. Mr Gokhale’s 
Elementary Education Bill 


FULL TEXT 


The following is the text of the ' Bill tn 
better provision for tl e extension of elementary 
educattoD which the Hon Hr Gokhal® 
intro luced nn tho IGth March in the Viceroj ® 
Council — 

Wheieaa it le expedient to make better provt 
aion for the extension of elementaiy educ.atior» 
It la hereby er acted as follows — 

SUORTTlTLIi, COMMENCEMENT AND EXTENT 

(1) This Act may bo called the Elementary 
Isajiiod'iuti Act, 19U 

(2) It all-ill com© into foic-e on I ], but I* 
shall not be operative except in the local ureas t® 
which It may bo ipphed by a Notification issue^ 
under seciimi 3 

<3)It extends to the whole of British India 

bCUMTICN 

2 In this Act, unless there is anything repu^" 
naot in the subject or context 

‘ Parent imludi a the guardian and every persol* 
who iM liablo to maii.tein or b is the actual custodl 
of any child 

* Department of Public Instruction ’ moans th® 
Depaitment in charge of public instiuction und^'" 
the Local Goveri ment of the province m wbic** 
tbeMunicipililyor Dietna Board concerned 
situated 


. mtaiiB a eciiool recogni»e~ 

by the Department of Public Instruction 

r.lerQetitaiy education ’means the courses if* 
awti anVhnietic and other subject?! 
ilanv, preset. bed f,om tim« to time by lh« 
Department of Public Instruction for elementary 
echooia 

It * ' ‘'“•lodes a ‘ Distnet Loef* 

Boarl and a ‘Dialrict C..unar 

NOTincaTirx or c MPLLSoET EDLCATIDN ARlUfl 
f-,,™ J^'-’t'ct Boaid UI»y 

the tor 1 r '^“h the previous luincUon 

thia ‘"“y niale 

shall Atilv t^M that this AC* 

tbo area w,.h,,. the 
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and the piovi&iocs of tbiis Act bhill apply to such 
area or part accordingly 

bCTY OF FAKEM TO CUIU) TO SCHOOL 

4 In Qvery area, to which this Act applies, it 
shall be the duty of the paient of every boy, uot 
under six and not over ten years of age re&iding 
within such area, to cause such boy to attend a 
recognised school for elementary eUication for 
so many days in tho y&ir and for such time on 
each day of attendancA laay be prescribed by 
tbe IVpartment of Public losti ucuon, unless 
thete IS a reasonable excuse for the non tttend 
ance of the boy 

5 Any of the following circumstances is a 
reasonable excuse for non attendance 

(a) that there is no recognised school wiibin 
a distance of one mile, measured aim g tiie a^ar 
est road from the residence of the lioy, which 
the boy can attend, and to which tit^ parent baa 
no obiMtioQ on religious grounds to send the 
boy, 

(&) that the child is pretented from attending 
eebool by reason of etckne«j, infirmity, domestic 
necessity, the seasonal needs of agriculture, or 
other sufficient cause , 

(e) tliat the child is receiving instruction lo 
socDO other satisfactory manner 

FaoBiDiTio'f or C3iu> s xttf LOTuetrr 

8 No person shall take into hrs employment 
any boy who ought to be at school under this 
Act 

DVtx or Locsn boot to frovids sofficient 
scaoon accouuoosiiov 

7 For every area to which this Act applies, 
the Municipality cr District Board shall provide 
such school accommodation as the Depatlinent of 
Public Instruction considers necessary and sufii 
cient 

LOCAL BOOT lUT LSVT SPECIAL EDUCATION BATE 

8 In any such area as aforesaid, the Munici 
polity or District Beard may, with the previous 
Banciion of the Local Government, levy a special 
education rate, the proceeds of which shall be 
devoted exclusively to the provision of elementary 
education for the boys residing in the area 
BESSlSSIO'i 01 SCHOOL TEES OH OBOLSD OF FOVBBTV 

9 (1) No fees shall be charged in respect of 
the instruction of a boy required to attend school 
Under section 4 if the monthly meume of the 
parent does not exceed Rs. 10 

(2) In every other case, the Municipality or 
District Board may, on the ground of poverty, or 
for other sufficient reason, remit the vhole or any 


part of the fee payable by a parent on account of 
bis boy reqtiiie 1 to attend school under section 4 
AFFOIHrUEHT OF SCHOOL ATTESDANCL COMMITTEE 

10 (1) For evtry area to which this Act 
applies, the Municipality or District Board sHtII 
appoint a school attendance committee, to ie 
constituted lu such a manner as may be prescribed 
by bye laws framed in that behalf 

(2) Itehall be the outy of the school ntten 1 . 
auca caaimutcs, subject to bye laws friinen in 
that behalf, to secure the attendance of eveiy 
boy wilbm its area that ought to bo at school 
COMPLAINT AGAINST PAJiEST 

11 (1) ^Vhenever the school attendance com 
mittee is satisfied that a boy in its area that ouglit 
to attend school does not do so, it may, after due 
warning, make a complaint against the parent of 
tne boy before a Magistrate 

attambascb ohgeb 

(2) The Magistrate sbsll, if satisfied of the 
truth of the compiaint, issue an order diieceiog 
tlie parent to cause the boy to attend school before 
a certain date 

PnOSbCVTIOH OF FAREtn 

12 (1) If such order is cot complied with and 
tba school attendance committee does not see any 
satisfactory cause for the son compliaoce, it may 
prosecute the defaulting parent before a Magis 
trate 

PCIALTT FO& NOH CDMPLUNCB WITH ArtENQANCB 
0&D£& 

(2) The parent shall be liable, on conviction, to 
a fine not exceeding rupees two 

PENALTY FOR REPEATED HON COMPLIANCE 

13 in cases of lepeate I non compliacce, the 
parent shall, ou conviction, be liable to a fine not 
exceeding lupees ten 

EMPLOYERS LIABILITT, 

14 (1) The school attendance committee may, 
after due warning, prosecute any employer who 
viofaCes tfio provisions of section i> 

(2) Unites such employer isable to satisfy the 
Magistrate that there is no recognised school 
within a distance of one mile, measured along the 
nearest road, from the reeidence of the boy or 
that the time and nature of the boy s employ 
nient are such that be is not prevented from 
receivii g elementary education at school, or that 
the boy is receiving instruction m some other 
Oatisfactory manner, or that the boy was employ 
ed under faUe representations as t} age, residence 
and other conditiois, or without his ki owledge 
and consent by an agent or workman under him 
forwhoae prosecution he is willing to afibid the 
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necessary tacihties, be ehall, on conviction, be 
liable to a fine hod exceeding lupees twenty 
LIASILITT OF LMFLOYERS AGENT 

15 W1 en the act of taking \ boy into emplo} 
ment m contravention of this Act is in fact com 
nutted by an agent or workman of tho employer, 
that agent or woikman shall be liable to the same 
penalty, in the same manner, and subject to 
the same conditions as if he weie the employer 

EXEMPTION FROM COMPULSORY EOUCATtOH 

16 The Local Government may exempt parti 
cular classes or communities from the operation 
of this Act 

APPLICATION or ACT TO GIRLS 

17 In any area in respect of which a notifica 
tioD has been issued under section 3, the Munici 
pality or District Board may, with the pievioua 
sanction of the Local Government and subject to 
such rules as the Governor General to Council 
may make in this behalf, by notificatioo noclare 
tbabthe foregoing piovieions leUting to boys, 
shall, from a date to be specified in tho notifies 
tioD, apply also m the case of girls residing 
within such area, and the said provisions 
shall apply iti the cose of girls accordingly 

OOTERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL TO MAEE RULES 

18 (1) The Got ernor General m Council may 

make rules for carrying out the piuvuions of this 
Act 

(2) In paiticular and without prejudice to the 
general ty of the iorrgoing power, such rules may 
provide for— 

(а) the fixing of the porceotnge of boye, or of 
girls that should be at school in an area befoie a 
notification in re^jtet thereof may be issued 
under section J or section 17, os the casomay be, 
and 

(б) tho pro.scribii g of the proportions in which 
the cost of providing elementary education under 
this Act should be divided between the Municipal* 
ity or District Boat d and the Local Governroeot, 
as the case may be 

(3) the power to make rules under this section 
shall be subject to the condition of the rules 
being made after previous publication 

POWER TO MARB BYE-LAWS. 

19 A Municipality or District Board may, with 
the previous sanction of tho Local Govennaent, 
make bye laws prescribing — 

(«) the manner in which the school attendance 
committee should be constituted, the number of 
Its members, their duties and their mode of 
tiacsacUug business 


(5) the steps which the school attendance 
committee may take to secure the attendance of 
children at school 

RTATEUENT OS OBJEUT AND REASONS 
The object of this Bill la to provide for the 
gradual introduction of the principle of compul 
stun into the elementary education svstem of the 
country The experience of other countries has 
established beyond dispute the fact that tho only 
efTcctive way to ensure a wide dilfusion of elemen 
tary education among the mass of the people is 
by a resort to compulsion in soma form or other 
And the time has come when a beginning at least 
should be made in this direction in India The Bill 
IS of a purely peimissive chaiacter and its provi 
sions will apply only to areas notified by Munici 
palitits or District Boards, which will have to bear 
eueb proportion of the inci eased expenditure, which 
will be r ecessitated, as may be laid down by the 
Government of India by rule Moreover, DO area 
can be notified without tl e previous sanction 
of the Local Government, and further it must 
fulfil the test which the Government of India may, 
by rule, lay down, as regatds the percentage of 
children already at school within its limits 
Finally, the provisions are intended to apply m the 
fitbt mstonce only to boys, though later on a Local 
Body may extend them to girls , and the age limits 
proposed are only six and ten yeaie It is hoped 
that thcbe are sulbcient safcguaids ogainst any 
rash or injudicious action on the part of Local 
Bodies The measure is essentially a cautious one— 
indeed, to boaie, it may appear to eir too much on 
the bide of caution 

The provisions ef the Bill am based laigely on 
the lush Education Act of 1892 and the English 
Education Acts of 1870 and 1876 
Clauses 1 and 2 call for no remaik 
Clause 3 providvs for the apphcation of the 
provistoi s of the Bill to notified areas 

Clause 4 impo&ea on the parent or guardian of 
a wy in a notified urea, between the ages of 
and ten, the obligation to cause him to attend a 
recc-gni^ elemenUry school m the absence of a 
leasonabie excuse, and clause 5 lays down what 
circumsUnces may constitute a leasonabie excuse 
Clause 6 prohibits the employment by em 
•ploytra oflabour, of a boy who should be at 
ec^l under the ( rovuiona of the Bill 

Clause 7 lequirea Munitipahties and District 
Uoarda to piovtde suthuent school accommodation 
uj a aoliCfcd aua, and clause 8 empoweis them, 
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tiubject to the previous wnctian of th* Local 
Goverriuents, to levy a «p«.-cul fJucatioii rale 
CUuw 9 proeii’w for the exeuipt»Q'» of poor 
parents and tuarduns from the pajment of i>chool 
f*^for thoir boje . , . i 

CUu« 10 provides for tlio •pjKjintrai.nt of school 
attendance committ*-ts in ii0tiGe>l area* 

Cl«u,es 11 to 10 proviJo iKiialtiw and the 

proc-ediDg»tobeUUi.forthc.r onfircement in 

Ibecaso of parcnU and guanlians, failms vnthout 
reasonable eicuea to cause their bojs t-i aUtnd 

school, aa re<iuired by the Bill, anl of cmplojcrB 

and their agenU or workinen, acting in contraven 
tion of the pruvuio >s of the Bill. 

Clause 16 enables the l^ocal Government to 
exempt particular cUes or communties f.«oi tha 
operation of the Bill , 

Clause 17 provides for the extension of the BUI 

to tnrls between the "g s of SIX and ten 

Clauses 18 and 10 provide for the making of 

niles by the Guvtruoenl of In iia an 1 of bye Uwa 
by Local Bodies 

UTtEBIHC ES OF THE OAT 

Lord Mmto on India- 


Tbo Freedom of the City of London w as recently 
preecnted to Lord Minto in recognitio. of bis 

dulingoiahed aervices as Viceroy of India 

Lord ilinto, who v»as heartily cheered on 
nsingto reply, aaid — 

TUS LZSSONS OrritB TBAllS 

Alter .IX vmnra "he Doixioten •'•'1 »"• 
jexr »t home, I «rpoii.t«.l to tbe 
it IiiJu Tb. City ClLiobetUin hx. Jmlt very 
gonerotuly »ith oy work >» loJ". 
too Eeootomly (One. of “No, no ) 1 r.n only 
„y ?h.t xlter the m.otier ol oil our public «i ..ol. 

lined to do my duty to the beet of my obilUT 

But the Or. y-r. dun.ig wliirb 1 lied the honour 

to reprewnt Uie MoJ»ly the king m 

Empire were, from i.riooe coumii, ejc.ploi.ol 

jeon in lb. hwtory ol Ind.o-jeon ol 

Ld tnol to Unl..h .dm.....tr.ton., ol greotonx..^ 

ond ol neo.».ly ol greot .Jmini.tr.l.v. 

I think, tbetelore, now th.l 1 hove 
.„d.lt.rell tbit b.r JoMipb Dim.1.1. ^ ™ 
kindly Ki.d, that I .bould bo wonting in 
to thf. di.t.nen..h.d euembl) .1 I 
tn give .ome ecoounl ol the leinons o 
™r..oef.ra.I hare been able to learn them, 
ondTl I did not attempt to ull you wimeUnng of 


the advance of political thought ui India and the 
effects At must v/ield on British lule I can only 
do so very briefly I can only lefer to the mam 
points which appeared to me tc iiiflu*'nta and to 
direct the tTond of e/enta, aid in doing so I am 
afraid that I shall have to ph id guilty toiejieating 
much that 1 hare said in Indii 

I succeeded a bnlliiiit sUtcsinaii who had 
nsSiluously lauonrwl to emuio the elEciency of 
Diitish administration I have good reason to bo 
grateful to him for tha perfitlion of a depart 
mental machinery, the working of every wheel of 
which ha had personally supervised I inhirited 
from him, too, pence on our frontitrs, largely the 
result of the policy he had fostered, and which 
the Anglo ItukSian Convention contributed to 
confirm — a peace that wan oi ly broken by two 
short frontier expeditions, the rapid success of 
which bore witness totbe constant care Lord 
Kitchener had bestowed upon our Uritisli and 
Indian tioopa 

A ni$3 ot rorvua piM«NTS.vr 
But before I had been in India many months 
It became evident to me that we should ere long 
have to deal with a moas of accumulated popular 
discontent^a discontent which was dilBcult to 
define, but which many moderate and loyal lodiaos 
behoved to be due to a disregarl on our part of 
their just hopes It was a discontent, tho reasons 
of which It was diflieult to discover , hut if it had 
been allowed to continue, it would undoubtedly 
bave developed into a far more dangerous hostility 
than anything with which we subsequently bad 
lo deal, in that it wee the conviction u! honest, 
loyal, end modemto men that they were ignored 
and would not bave consentcc^to i-eniam ignoied 
I was mt peculiar in my nppichensions My 
colloagurs unanimously agreed with me Wo saw 
that eomethiiig must be done, and done soon 
There are, we know, oxtremisls in every political 
party, and iii this case, if tho wrong had not 
been removed, tho extremists woull Lave gain* 
cd tho lend It is my opinion that we bad 
very little time to spare in recognizing tho 
evil When we dil recognize it, the great 
mass of invaluable uiodcrvto opinion rallied to 
the suppoit of the Government As far as wo 
could judgo the rhainctei of the discontent, much 
of It WHS justifiable, and wns directly duo to a 
dawnii g belief that further opportunities must 
be airurdcd for the oQicihI lepiceentation of 
Indian ptibhu opinion and a gieat share bo 
granted to Indians in the g< vernment of their 
couulry 
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Indians in Mauritius 


11)=^ following notes by Mr ManiU] M Doctor, 
M. A , L L B, Bir at Law, will be re^d with 
intT-ie>.tby our leaders — 

Mauutius IS not a Trenth Colony It la 
a col nj under the BuUsh Crown 
^ TIi 9 planteis in Mauritius are almost enfiiely 
Freneli, Serai Fienth, pseudo French and 
Induii peosaiit proprietors who hava bought 
noiriy ore third of the cultivated aiea of the 
island 

Out of a tot^l populition if about ^80 000, 
about 270,000 are [iiduns, of whom about 
40,000 aro indenture! tiboursrs 

Out of the non Indian population harlly 0,000 
are of pure wIu^m oiigui, the remainder 
beinga raixtuie of Uiencb, Engli*!., African and 
Indian blood 

Roughly soeakitig, about 92,000 acies under 
sugar tana aie cultuuted by fndun labourers 
for French planters— and about 43.000 acres 
belong to Indian small planteie Out of every 
hundred tons of Msuiitian sugar consumed by 
us m III ha over 22 per cent is extraete.! from 
sugar cane belonging to Indians and tbwefore 
any attempt to liojcott Mauritius sugar -vill be 
like U>iiig a knife across our own Indiau brothers’ 
tbroata 

Mi>8t people are inclined to think that Induus 
in Mauritius perhaps are on the same footing 
iw their brothers in tl.e Ti-an»vial aiii labour 
under pfjhtical diaabihtiea— this is a miscoiicep 
tion IhooreticAlIy, thtro is no dialinction bet 
ween i on Indiins and Indians or between whiles 
and non-whi*M— all rac s bung eij.jal m the 
aye of the uw 

Indians in Mauiituis are not Kovemcl dee. 
poticilly We have an Kxecutive Ooiincil, which 
(MQtaius two non othcial niembei-a 
There is no land tax n, Meurilius 

The followirg me oar giitv .ntes 

I ImporUlion of mdonlund Ubnur, althoneh tbe 
existing poj utaUon is of the density of oxr .'.'jJ to k 
fj^lMB nnie pirticulsrle when tbe plsotera, tbroiisb 
the Ooreremeut, of course, are d at ready to p,, 
return pssssgo of coolies sfur the contract tor fire 
'* “•'■'I"® ■“ ‘bis rei-poLt 

- Uiltingotf thoi/ucu* or-choti" of Umaus and 
tbeucanisof Hussulmacs when sent to gaol, nho hare 
to cat food couUioiDg things ob;ectioo4bla both to 


Hindus and AluBsnlmans, cooked by Nccro- 
llomaa Catholics “ 

3 Want of facilities for the cremation of tho dead 
bodies of Hindus, and Uie rigour of the law on tho 
subject 

4 English or extra colonial judges and magistrates 

fi departments are a crying necessity 

a The Royal Commission has recommended already 
that tlio two elected members of tho Council ofGovern- 
ment, who also are on Ilia Executive Council, should at 
once bo removed from the latter Couneil-this also is a 
crying necessity 

Attention may be drawn to the following 
points also - 


The treatment of Indian labourers on sugar estates 
M though undeniably better tlian in 

Natal and the Transvaal 

Indian labouiers under indenture are liable to be com 
the shape of manure 

to the fields, -,no matter ivhat their caste may be 

wife, your superior Indian*, 
y®" »» the trouble 1.1 
‘0 fob you of your prixo 

ea« not always find it 

taTrKuS 

E. «. E..1 ...i cr.““ 


Emigration to and Marriage 
Ur ri !.• Mauritius. 

Ool^hale . oue.- 

nsKoLaw IQ ilauriUus said i>“ Mahomodan Mar* 

dun^“ho hreVarTl'wifto "to 'SuS 

received a copy of the fv, “'^fninent of India have 
'•W .... eo.e™- 
rer«Tcd to hy the Hon Lu J?. i °“‘®* protectorate* 
under their cotiMderation “"d it is at present 

luoieto OB the recommend. i,® yf‘ been 

regard to cni.Rral.on to^ vr Committee in 

Uw toriwd the auhjoct ‘/•"'‘‘bu*. The marriage 
the Oowrnment of India ii .“.’^*I‘ 0 '’.lenco between 
•nd the Colonial GoIrrmL Government 

•** . b”,f«nia.t.td uiulte^T but lh« 

»bichUef.oi,.mmii toflndi, ^be reanon tor 

tvonof ue »P1 1 cation to lod\ "nieiiuev. . 

"paid* m.iT.ase j I tbe rolonial law 

rd.n.1 ■'..Vd auc ea.i.. 


'uaiTiage aiti .'oionial la 



MANILAL M Doctor. B A . LL D A ORODP OF INDIAN POLITICALS 

Thi Ltidir of th» MooritUi loilkM. AT MAURITIUS, 




‘AiajASa NVJQ'IJ 3IU,. Oi 
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The setda of the Western education sown b/ 
Macaulay ►iiid cultivated by Ins succeasois 
were begiuning to bexr fruit New hopes and 
new ambitions were coming into being, the 
results of British administiation — icsilts 
of which we have many i-oasona to be pr&ud, but 
which were, nevertheless, bringing with them 
many dilhcultiea and a conaition of popular feel- 
ing which liidian administrators had not hitherto 
been asked to face We weie called upon to 
recognize the fruits of the Western education w© 
hail ourselves introduced into India They 
were hound to ripen some day, but events 
had recently occurred in the Far East which 
\a3tly contributed to hasten their maturity 
The succeises of Japan had pioduced an enuim ms 
elTectin the Eastern world They were talked of 
in the Khanates of Central Asia, in AfghaiusUn, 
amongst the warlike tubes of our frontieis, and 
throughout the length and breadth of India 
They were a revelation as to what an Eastern 
tmlitaiy Power could do, and the Eislern world 
began to wonder and to think That was general 
ly, as far as I could judge, the state of alTatre 
soon after I antved in [ndu The enlarged 
Legialativo Councils and the apf^juitment of an 
Indian to the Viceioys Esccutive C mncil weie 
the lesponse to what the bucretary of Sute and 
the Government of India believed to bo just hoiiea 
And I should be ungenerous indeed, if, in epeaking 

for the Gfivcrnuieiit of India, of which 1 was the 

head, asv/ullas for myself, I dnl not roro;.niio 
how much India owed throughout those dilbcult 
times to the far sighted sUtcsmauship of L)rJ 
Moiloy (cLeere), and to ihe hi iie insislem© with 
which he advocatmi in Parlument U os© reform* 
which hb and the Governuuiit of India fully *gmd 
in believing to be for ihe beet interosUof India 
SaOniOV AMI ANil,CUt 

bo far I have referred chiefly to what I ventured 
to call ID India “loyal unrest,” the unrwt due to 
what many loyal Indians believed to bo a dwicgard 
on our pvrt of juit political hopes, but which was 
generally entirely apart from mslilioua endt or 

any wish for tho subversion of IJntuh rule. Dot 
we were sullenly bwiight fare to fare with an 
agitation of an cntiiely different nature The 
ternble miinlera of the two joor ladim a\ 
Motufferpur, followed by nhat are called the 
^laniktoUh Garden di«coverieJ>, sent o shock 
throughout In lia and gave the clue to a far 
reMhing conspiracy, aiming by assav-iratioo at 
tbe deaiorilisation of Unii-H oiLnal* and the 
ulumale diwppaawt.c of Bntith lule fi jai lud^ 


The vvould'bo piomoters of such anarchy can have 
bad little knowledge of the blulf of which Biitisb 
o&cialaare made(cheeis), but such was undoubted- 
ly their proposed lina of action It is needless to 
enumerato the string of outiages that followed 
one upon another The hist duty of every 
Goveiumbiit is to ensuie the public safety, and 
that we vveie determined to do with all the weapons 
at our aispofal But the really crucial question 
to decide vvas the policy to bo adopted towaiJa 
til© political sttte of the couiitiy genomlly. 1 
know well how diflicult it is to know at what 
point extreme politiuil agitation maybe tempted 
to join bands with revolutionary violence. 
But WAS no araner to be given to the political 
demand* of which I have told you, vhich we 
outaelvescocsideted just demands ? Was no answer 
to be given to them, bwause we weie aware of 
aoarchicrtl plots? Waa the Government of India to 
allow these rouidercus conspiiaci»8 to blacken the 
lepiiUtion of the whole loyal population of 
India, the vast majority of which was as horrified 
and alarmed by them as wcie their British luleisl 
1 eraonally, I had nevci any hesitation ae to 
the lines to be followed -We had to insist OD 
wparatiog the sheep from the goats The Govern- 
inwit of India wan, u, my opinion, compelled by 
lerceof circomstancefl to adopt a dual line of 
aotion— to lecogniso the necessity for admmis- 
trative reforms, and simultsueouBly to repitiS 
Bediiion , and coi sequently our otlioii was, peihaps, 
not unnaturally, somewhat misunderstood at 

V*"!*., *8 ‘ny firm 

Hist tbs Governinfnt of India today ,a fairly 
ciititkl loclaim that the political quiet which 
now rtigni throughout India la due to the policy 
which was then idoplcd (Chens) Anarchical 

are 

f \ ** other countries are 

not frve Ir^ia them The bomb has unfoi lunaU-ly 

Wu introduced into India, it has to a ccrUio 

th XX Anarchical pIoU require 

the mi^t rareful waUL.ng They a, o very much 
nt the aame nature os ciimt* committed m 
huMi^an countms; «„.! there is no greater 
misUke than to believe that, if an outrage occur*. 

ally on lhep,rt of the people of India 
Tli.t“l“'''^*'“ txcusu sijiPATimrits 
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he&itatQ to sMupatUize \villi 

agtSor.mirJ.a wluM plo» we., 

hatched .0 Londoa ...d ... J"" ‘p,„,a 

,h. ‘:itrin"ca“..u.d 

Majeelj « 08.0,., I P«*« j j, y 

b, „ffic..l filtoceae.™ 

not be doing mj dut\, i» , , . . tell the 

that has be.,, g,™" I'-’ ‘ 

p.»ple o! U... CO .ntry of the 

initialed at home in respect to the J.,stMn 

and ditlicult (idmuiitlration of on g 
dependi'ncy (Chveri ) »3 to 

I should hke to ^'lv «v ^y 

il?rcrr:r:';o the .eg....;.- 

liou not only of dUUrout oomnntoit.^ ‘‘ ‘t U ‘® 
great intemU of the countr), Und^ thl 

cornuiercial and iiidustna I j views 

intoreata of Native Statee. as well ^ f 

of tho e«lucatod chiR'es hitheiw . < 

ccooc w,th ':or::,:sT„bf, 

..«8er^.„d bo..o.» 

Ld^a aod th. w»l.h , '"S;''',C'i:‘„cd'.: 

stability to overv-day life in inu» \ 
composed ,. not l.h.ly to h.de .« 

bosh^ It w.ll cchb 

.l«aj..o.cc,rd.ncow.U. popuUc " 

counlj.but .0 op,r 

“ro’Mrn' ‘'iTa, ?ci. all, ".Cl..*..*;' ■""• 
member of tb. Impecol 

when I left CtileiitUi. and Ii ai not epeik too highly 
Tt be r llei-ation ,n debate. ^ 1 — nd ^on 
.odtb..r readmes, to .cs-pt .o.ge.t.o... 

to the coorM of action to b. r„r.oe.t 

A NEW ERA IN INDIA 

But the maugiiratinn of the enUrged ^unc.U 

niarSaneworA^a the 

11 wan era in which we must espect to hear tne 

„preo.o„.^ Indun opm.o., 
and in force It , t i ii 

believe the Government of India— in India will 
conUnue to grow m etreogth, in response to Indian 


eympithi and support But it is an eia also in 
which .to lelations with the Central Government 
tf the Empire will require to be duected with a 
veiT httht hand. The Goiernment of India is, of 
course, entirely gub!>ervienc to the Secretary of 
State, and must be so in respect to the 
recognition of polit.Lil pnnc.plte and the 
inauguiation of bioad lines of policy Jhe 

daily administration of the governirent of the 
country can only bo earned on itbciently 
and ^afely by those to whom long and 
anxious experiei ce has given snme insight into the 

complex and mysteriou* suiromidings of the people 
committed to their charge (Cheers ) _ 

Indu carnot be safely governed irom home 
Any attempt so to govern it m these days of rapid 
communication, as hill collision Wteeen political 

pArtiesinliidiaandpoliticalpirtiesin England isnot 

dilhcult ard then consequently tho Government 
of Ii dia may be harassed by polilical uia.unces to 
which It should never be exposed, can only end in 
disaster (Chce« ) No one admires mere than 1 
do the generous impulses of the people of England 
in respect to the just government « f their fellow 
auWiecta of whatever race in every pirt of the 
Empire but \Wlern moles of treitment are not 
necessarily apphuible to Evsiern guevancea No 
Vicerov however eloquent he may be with his 
pen can poitray to a Secretary of State thoiisvnds 
^ miles a«ay the picture which liea before him 
Ue can, perhaps, describe its rugged oatlinea, but 

lha ever chai gu g lights and shades which must 

so often influence hn irstant action he cannot 
reproduce lie and lus Courcil can alone be 
safvly pnlru>.te«i witb tlie daily conduct of affaire 
m tbe vast territories they are appointed to 
administer 

I hive sp->lvPii somewhat freely, lecau«o lam 
deeply iropiv-H'pd by tSa imporUnce of conveying 
to my fellow countrvnien the coi elusions I have 
coma to duriig fiv« a xioi vear-, years very 
full of u eaning for tbe happiness of the people 
of our Indian Cmpiie — an Empire constructed 
out of much divtrse inntemi by Biitish soldiers, 
stat<xinien, and the Toagniflcent future of winch 
we may tru<‘t to the mutual and loyal efforts of 
the Bnti'h an 1 Indivn fellow subjects of the 
Kins Emperor to ensure (Cheers ) 


Or. Rash Behari Ghoss’s Speechas. 

AS BXHALaTIVK A\n COMPBAUEVSIVS COllECTIOV 
(ITiiA a portnnij 

I nee As IX To Subscribers of ihe A 

O A. Natesan & Co., 4, SuclmraBia Chetty St., Madras, 
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Indentured Emisration to Natal 


Oil h^utlf of the hidvin Soitth Afncaii 
Leajxie, Mt 0, *.1 NaUmn, iht Joint Secie 
iaiy, ha8 sent the following coniniuiucaliOii to 
the Goiet’TitneiU of ^^f^eh « (iiul to the Goievn 
ment of Indni - — 

The IndiHii isjiith Afiican Lciigue hae leurut 
with verj* grave concern that 70 of the Sirdar 
ilai'itne^ have heen aciit to India bv the Plsntrre 
of Katal to recruit cuuliea on a ver) large acale 
before the 1st of July and thus defeat the object 
of the Government of Indu in prohibiting Inden 
tured emigration to Natil from the 1st of July 
The League loirns that these 70 Sirdar Moetriee 
who arrived by the S S f rtif li have aliiMidv 
gone to fifierent parts of this Piesiienoyto do 
the work of leenuUng The League fears that 
these Sirdai Mmstriev who have been specially 
sent by the Nvtal Phnlers with protniso of Urga 
pecuniary rawanla Lr lecruiting on a Urge scale 
will adopt all s >1 tn of oiaans an I devices to trap 
several pi rani ini oieat vlllagel^ Even i* the 
Frotectui f E iiignnts, Madras ortlioMafe.i>-tn»ffs 
111 the in>fu>ail weia b refuse licensee to tlirse 
Sii-dir tlitr League h-is just cau<4> for 

appieheti>i n th it *heoe Maiscnes may do virtually 
the woik of re< i nltng ageots but noounaily hand 
over the meo ic-cruitel to a licenaed recruiting 
agent and thus sdectuilly carry out their ob]ec\ 
of evadii g the pruvHions of the Emgratioo Avt 
of 1903 The League earnestly prays that the 
Government may be pleaeed to do ail that lies in 
ita power to enforce rigorously the provisions cf 
thu Emigration Act 

It has been mentioned in some of tbe Anglo 
Indian Papeit that the Governmei * of India 
have punished Natal for the eins of die Transvaal 
This view iH cntiiely invLCUrata an! the League 
fears that if tins incorrect iiewis aliowcd to^et 
further circulation, it may do possible harm Tbe 
League wcuH respectfully point out that the 
Transvaal question has been prominently before 
the public only for the last four years, but the 
question of the ill treatment of Indians tn Katal 
has beer, befoie ihn public for oier half acentury 
It must be rt;msriiWie<) that fbe question of the 
ill treatment of Indians and especially those in 
Natal receive 1 iha attention of ^f^ Chamberlain 
as long Ago n-i 1897 , tl at Lord lAnsdowne 
declared befoi » the Boer War that it was one of 
the reasons ni ich led England to wage war with 
the Boeis, ai>l it must be remembered also that 


Laid Geergo Uau ilton, the then Seuitmy of 
State tor India, iii reply to a deputation just after 
tho South African War, publicly announce 1 that 
to tievr of tho unsatisfactory tieatment mel^d out 
to n very largo propoition of the native It dians 
in Natal engaged m the developing of the Sugar 
Industries and Lmdred pursmtt', ho aoiiiJ not la 
the least hesitate to put a stop to the Indentured 
emigration if the obstacles put m the way of tbe 
Indians were not removed ’ The autl oiitativo 
pronouncements mentioned above are enough to 
show that the responsible authorities have for a 
very long time past been Lvenly uhve to the 
difficulties of the Indians in Natal , i^ cannot 
therefore be said that the action of the Government 
of fnaia tii prohibiting Indentured eaiigration to 
Natal IS in the least undeserved by Katil and that 
It has been punished for the sins of the Transvaal 
Oovernmenl, though the League u willing to admit 
that the disgraceful tieatment of the Indians 
in the Tiansvaal for the last three years might 
have once for all induced the Gnveiiimont of 
India to ed«etually take tbe first step needed to 
make tbe South Africans realiae tint tho 
Goveramest of India would bo longer tolerato 
their attitude 

The League feels that at present tia useful 
purpose woula be served by narrating in detail 
the various acts of indignities and ill treatment 
which tbe Indian community in Natal have been 
subject to for years Suffice it to say tl tt " on tho 
rail roids, m tbe tram oars, in the slieets, on the 
foot paths ”, everywhere it may be wild Indiats 
D>vy expect to be moulted JndiKi s aie contemp 
tuously termed coolies Indiana in Natal are 
not only excluded from the Parhame taiy fran 
chise, but the Municipal vote which they formerly 
possess©! has been withdrawn fioin them On 
the expiration ef their terms of indentuie Indian 
cooiica are compelled either to reii dentine or to 
return to India if an Indian cooly atcleexpi 
ration of hia period wiKh>-a to settle in Natal and 
pursue a piacefiil and honourable vocation he la 
in eOVet penalise! for doing so by a spietal three 
pounds tax per heid per annum Every Indian 
man, woman and even girl of 13 years of age 
have to pay this tax annually en I ^o gi eat has 
been the hardship tf this tax on many poor 
Indians that the Leii,ue ineuti ns with sorro v 
ant humiliation that it Imsleuni on high authority 
th«t with a view to pay this tax many women 
have had to Vjaiter their female modesty To this 
statement we cite the autbcrity of Sir Liege Ilulett 
a leading Planter of Natal And this annual tax 
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ol 3 pounds per bead has been levied, to use the 
language cf the report of Lord Sanderson's Com' 
mission, “merely with the object of inducing 
Ind.aus to return to India ’ Besides this 3 
pounds annual tax, every Indian m Natal has to 
pay a poll tax of 1 pound per annum, and the 
Indian South African League learns from the 
latest 1 SSU 6 of the “ Indian Opinion", South Africa, 
that all Europeans are likely to be exempted from 
this tax m future, but that every Indian will have 
to pay It as before This is but another instance 
of racial legislation agaiii&i In liana for which 
Natal has made itself notunous It shows that 
not even the decisive action of the Government 
of India baa any effect cn these selfish Natal 
Eurapeane, but, on the other baud, Uiey aia 
getting luoie and more offensive and bard hearted 
towards Indians The League would aUa take 
this opp >1 tunity to point out that the Indenluiod 
coolies in Natal do not appaienlly s<em to feel 
that b uth Afnci a^d especial)} Natal u the 
ElDurili loll thorn by unsaiipuloue recruiting 
agents Case after case is on lecurd which shows 
beyond doubt that these Indeiitured coohes in 
Natal find their lot there oxce<.<Ji»gly hard A 
perusal of pages 3 to 70 of Mr Polaks book On 
“Tho Indians in South Africa' will reveal an 
ostoniBliiog state of affairs and an amasing story 
of cruelty and injustice It is imj'osfible for a 
roprcsonUtivo of the Indian South African League 
to read the story of the wrongs and suCfennga of 
thousauda of Indian coolies who haie been taken 
away to Natal, without a deep feeling of resent 
ment anl hiiroihution In the words of the 
Hoik ble Mr Ookhale, “ to take from this country 
helpless wen and women to a distant land, to 
asoigntlem there to tmploycrs in whose choice 
they have no voice and of wbooe language, 
CUktom*, social usages and special ciriluaUoo they 
are entirely ignorant and to make them work 
there under a law which they do not underaUml, 
which treats Ihcir simploat and most ratursl at 
tempts to escape the ill Irvalmenta as cricnitial 
oOenct-m — such a system by whatever name it may 
be called must reall} border on the serkile." The 
r^aguo h\s only to a U that the In lenture system 
perpeluati'S in Natal, in the language of the 1a(« 
birUtUum Hunter, • condition perilouOy akin 
to temporary slavery The Natal employers seta 
to treat the Indian labourer therw “aa a mtre 
cbaUl, a machine, a comint-rual as^l to be wetke.) 
to lU fullts-t captcity, regardlwa of the humao 
element, careleos of the play of human psKeioiui " 
The L«»g«e has no h»4taUwi in saying that the 
Indenture sytU.w is demoralising and that it lends 


itself “ to beartlei»anes3 and cruelty, if not on the 
pait of the employets then on that cf his Sirdars 
and Overseers " Among tiie most objectionable 
features of the Indenture system is the introduc- 
tion of women in the piopurtion of forty to every 
hundred men and the»e are not necessarily the 
wives or female lelatiies of these men The de 
moralization caused by this, the League is un 
willing to describe in a public document but it feels 
It 18 b scandal of great magnitude The League 
would aloo point out a most startling fact which 
haa been mentioned publicly by the Hon'ble Mr, 
Gokhate m the Viceregal Council last year and 
the same has not been contradicted by anybody 
it IS this, tliat the rate of suicide among the 
Indentured is double of what it is among the 
ex Indentured ar d from ten to twelve times what 
it is among those classes in India from whom the 
Indentured ora drawn The League would also 
point out that the Indenture laws are exceedingly 
rigorous and tlie pour innocent eooly who has a 
real grievance often finds it extremely diflJcult to 
get facilities to represent his case before a Msgis 
trale On the other hand, the liidentuia laws 
and the rules Olid legulotions iH.itainuig to them 
are so fmmed as to preiint bun from carrying Ins 
Ugitimate and just eoroplainU towards the 
Magistrate when he is legally entitled to do eo 
Ihe Protector of Immigranta there is notan ofilcial 
appointed by the Bnlisli Government Ho owes 
bis appomtmcit to the Government of NaUl. 
He iios perhaps his kith and km among the 
planters of Natal, he is mbuiid with the same 
prejudices tonards Indiansas the NaUl Europeans 
and the imprcasion has been that the Protector, 
ins^d of being the benefactor of the poor ignorant 
o»ly, u often bi« persecutor In paces 20, 27, 
28, 29, and 30 of Mr Polak's book, a cony of 
v-bicbie entWl with this letter, are doscribed 
m deUi! the hardships of the Indenture laws As 
many as eoventcen typical cases of ill treatment 
are jpvcn urder the heading ‘ home Hagrant 
m the same bonk {rule pages 31 to 40) 
The League cannot but help diawing public 
attontion to .he fact ‘hat a case « on ^rd m 
which an emj 1,1 or cut off tl a o.rofa cooly and 
jm-tified hie barbariEm by statu g that he had 
punii-hed him u, the oame way aa he would have 
doce one of Lii ^hoop , ,t t, aUo on reco.d that 
maty coolie, wlo went to* Msgulrato with com- 
pUinU of 1 1 treatment but did not get rednws, 
that Iboy would commit suicide rather 
rrturn to th.ir n .n4 the UUwt insUnte 
rfcTuel ,11 iroatmenl to the Indentured oool.oj 
u mportol in the “Indian Opinion" cf bouth 
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Africa, a copy of wbirli is also enclosed The 
Indian South Africnn League feels that Natal has 
behaved verj badly towards the Indians from the 
very beginning When Natal became an integral 
part of tUQ British Empire in 1843, it was pro 
claimed m the name of Queen Victoria “That 
there shall not be m the e^e of the law any 
distinction or disqualification whatever foanded 
on mere distinction of colour, crigin, language, 
or creed , but that the protection of law in letter 
and m substance si all be extended impartiallv to 
all alike ” The League contends that the nromisoa 
and pledges containel in this noble and sacred 
PrcclamatiOQ has in every xuanner been departed 
from and the wholo thing rendered virtually a 
dead letter The League feels this most keenly 
when it knows on the authority of Natal Labour 
Commission of 1909, * that several industries owe 
their present existence and conditions ei tirely to 
Indentured Ind an labour at d that if cbe importa 
tiou of such labour were abolished under preset t 
conditions these iiidustt es would decituo and la 
some cases be abolished entnely ’ 

Prom the very beginning I« liai s in NaUl 
have been treated badly The) have been deprived 
of the Municipal franchise tbev on e possessed 
they are treated as if they are an inferior eet of 
beings, Indian traders lu Natal are subject U 
all sorts of restrictions and numerous obstacles 
are thrown in their waj and are effectually pro 
vented from canning on their trade in peace 
Tne Licensing laws worked by the Natal Luropeao 
authorities subject the Indian traders to inconvem 
ence, hardship and often pe< uniary loss of a very 
heavy character The Ii denture! cooly passes 
under the Natal emplojer n hard time indeed 
dunng the five years which he is bound U> serve 
under him His gr evnnces are many , hu wrongs 
numerous and bo seems to de<pair of jnstico to 
him being ever done at all The impisition of 
the three pounds annual tax on every free Indian 
m Natal CO ipled with the poll tax of one pound 
per annum compels many an Indian to rsinden 
tire against his own will, against his own con'Ci 
ei ce and ho is being dnven to do the aamo as he 
has DO other alternative The policy of Natal has 
been the policy of thrown g away the suiAed 
orange It h»s been all along anxious to have 
Indiana serving them as coolies, only as coolies 
and that for ever till death alone removes these 
Unfortunate beings from the possosKion of th«r 
earthly masters. The moment an In iian cooly 
after his period of Indenture trios to set himaelC 
free and attempts to pursue an independeat 


vocation hia troubles begin and hence ail the 
detailed story of the wrongs and woes which the 
loliansof Natal narrate against the authonties 
there It is i u siirpnse therefore that the Hon ble 
Mr Gokhale m moving his proposition in the 
Viceregal Council recommending the prohibition 
of the Indantu'-ed emigration to Natal, spoke out 
* My Lotd, the whole policy today, towards 
Indfaci papulation is an utterly selfish and heart 
less policy, and the only way in which any relief 
can be obtained is by the Guvernment of India 
adopting a stern attitude towards the (olony in 
return The League has oeen compelled to send 
this communication to Government as the 
statement has appealed more than oi ce in public 
print that Natal bas not deserved the treatment 
which the Government of India has given them 
in the matter of prohibiting Intendiired emigra 
tion from 1st July The Indian South African 
League feels strongly that the system of ludeo 
tured cm giation is in lUelf obj cti nable and is 
attended with several demcrahsit g features and 
tbeaysteo Itself ought to be put an end to not 
only as regards Natal, bu^ wherever elas it obtains 
At any rate there is no excuse foi perpstua mg 
the aysUii to the benefit <f NaUl, a British 
Colony wbivb lo use tbe words cf Lord Curzoji, 
eonebeaby his (Indian) labour and then aociety 
there appears to turn round upon him as if he 
v'vre a Parish dog The League hsa learnt with 
miicb concern that not only seventy Sardar 
Maistries have been sent by tbe Natal Planters 
to defeat the good intentions of the Government 
of India, but also that they have sent an influential 
representative to persuade Wie Goverameat of 
India to give a further extension of time for 
recruiting labour It Sincerely prays that no 
kind of c..nceBsion will be given to the British 
CuloQiea who have for years been dealing unfairly 
and unjustly with Biitisb Indian subjects On 
behalf of the League and on behalf of tbe larger 
public whose opinion on this subject the League 

feels 10 entirely maccord iFjth tuat of Its own, it 

oamesUy requests that the Government would be 
pleased to give this matter its most earnest and 
prompt attention 

I have the honour to be, 

SiJi, 

Youi most obedient servant 
G A NATESAN, 

Madras, j Joint .Semtar j, 

lid J/arcA 1911 j ^ruftcni A/rican Leuytig 
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A Maimge Tax b Kapuitbala 

It may not V>e generally known that tkeio >s a 
Native State m India wheie a mairiago tax le 
levied and collected by the State We do not 
know what the objects and reasons were wlucli 
led to the laipositiua of this tax in KapuithaU, 
but it Biay bo piesiitned that the marriage tax 
thus collected wasociginally intended to ho spent 
un teligiousor social institutions for the benc6t of 
the people The Tribune of Lahore baa however 
another stoi^ 'o tell “ Since not a single public 
institution benefited bv the tuairiage tax which 
WHS impose 1 ui Ivspurlhala at the instarce of Mr 
'fiuni'n, s in'* voiv si'iy iii'y be Vvt aa'ujw'neteW'b 
money went,’ wiitea our contcmporai) “ Wa 
are able to pi«sei t >1 e reader with one item of 
expenditure tj Uhj Members of the Fiench uobi 
lity, iniluding an as| n ml to the i'lencb thtone, 
weie the prioctj al gue>u Tie contiact for the 
cateiii g of the guists v\ s given by Mr biench (o 
Ml U WuUler, who b'<s hotels at Lucknow and 
MiiNiooiie, at tbs rate of Hs 2o per bead per day' 
Mr NNutilue little bill cuno op to lU 42,000 
and wiiHof couibs pioiuptly and cleetfuliv paid 
What do the pnblm and the Government Unuk of 
this scandalous and unbeatd of <.xttav.«gaiHB? 
The guests had not the lemutnst coureciiun with 
the State or tho lountry and they weto not evin 
Lnglnihuicn And }et a sum of over thirty 
tbouMod ni|H.Ha wrung from a poor and indi^ei t 
people was spint on fe-oJinga iiuuitKr < f lank out 
enkn atid foreigners Does this kind of extrava 
gance Justify the choice of Air French for InS 
present (losilioDf' If the fact* are as staled by 
the Lahore pnjKr, no trust that tl e Government 
winch Vs Ti»p< 1 sible (or the srlrction ar d appoint' 
nicnt of the <hief aduiinistralivo head of tlis* 
bUU,wiU tail fur an explanation frets Uiatedriaft 
vvhiji shoulif I'j trade pul lie — hultuu ^octa^ 
ll'jorm'r 

Industries in Baroda. 

It appe-^r* from the Uaruda AdoiinistiatioU 
llrpoit of 1!)09 10, that the Caikaar 
W'oika wLkU »eia sold to a ] nvate £rm in 1901^ 
OG, slid which were uMinauIwi and riSttrd at 
coneidernlde (x{«ns«', ttailid the m->uuf»ctuie <>f 
fii « Mij.ftr fr«ra J^^gery diinrg the past y cal'* 
'tleC.nipaty also o a can ci 1 to tuanuf.« ItifS 
}'e.i,vry Icwm p^lm juver Tl e Chocolata FactofT 
«l biliioioia, wh^b was haidlcaj^M^ fir 
Vkvat of capital, also fctasUd work towards tJ** 


eloae of the yexr. The Alembic ChemieAl Works 
Company, Limited, hive commenced manulactur- 
mg Alcohol at liavoda The latter were, however, 
found to possess no eommeiciHl value Aiiflnge> 
laents are in progiess with a view to organize u 
Joint Stock Compaay to surt a Glass Factory at 
Baroda In regard to China clay, a detailed 
tiXimiiiation of the clay areas by boiingsand the 
testing of samples in view to asceitaining the 
Lhemtcal and physical properties of the same are 
deemed to be necessary, as also experiments on a 
commercial sc.ile 

Beef iu Kashmir 

In the House of Commons Mr Bnrguyno askid 
a question regaidmg what be called “the action 
of the Maharajah ot Kashmir in forbidding tho 
daughter of ctUlo for food and llio impoitalion of 
beef 111 liny form ’ The mteipellator has exhibited 
& ptofound i^nov vnee of the subject in ugaid to 
which lie put the quPshon li»el eating bus been 
prohibitei in Kcslunii ovei since itwca made over 
to Munarajiih Golub bingli, after tho second Sikii 
War <11 1 this Older c f tliu Din bur lias been m 
foice for over biilf a century Hp til) now nobody 
ha thought fit to evil it m question Aro wo 
Ui«u to undoisUnd tliat some agitator has put up 
Ml Burgoy lie to ask this question f ThoKushant 
Mubomeivns, im a lule, don't eat beef H 
IS not tbm diet, natural oi otherwise Whut 
barvUlup miuld the aubjecls of UiS Majesty in 
lintisb India fiel if nti “ ukase " were issued by 
the Government prohibiting the euniig of latueVs 
ll sli f Tl>e ^fHhflmsdnns of Kashmir liave long 
live I silo by siJo wilii tlieir Hindu fellow aubj**t» 
and they Imve ultvsys bun on the most friendly 
sod coidtal relations — 2As /Jsviyafte 

The Fflndkot Durbar. 

Inc Faiidkot Durbar las set a commendable 
«xau pie in conur<i|i)ri with the iccent manioge 
of the minor Ilaj* Thiio were no tiaulcJtce, and 
ou ditiikiig, hut ilsU.hJ ihedtrical pti-foiinancte 
organised by tbo Tenij>eranc«f hociely exp*** 
ingthe evils of drinx were giiei* lU 10,000 
were given to various tehgious and other 
institutions on the otcasion of the rnariiage. 
The Dtirlnr hsa uodtrtiki-n to establish 
and m»i»t«ia tho „iiG’ scho-J at blial zvdpur 
ahere U.e llaja wa« marm-d A /.euaua b-wpiUl 
will be opsf ed at F«ri Ikot m commcmorstion of 
the Biarri'ce Gisnaiirs with <Uvatoni were 
tptied by the LieuUrant Govtn.or on the same 
occaMOn and vraler wi.tk. are to U intrWuitd M 

a permanent boon to the icwn 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION. 

Abolition of the Department of Industnes 

At a meeting < f li e M'dirts Legislative Ceun 
cil, hell on tho 23rl tHoniary, the strong feolings 
proJiice-l * 0)01 g»t the Imlian conurunily by IjOiJ 
Muiley’s ile»patcli, di'<llo«iig the tontmuance of 
the Department of In li 8»ues in tho Madras Pre 
sidency, wei-e voiced by the Hori Mr Seshagin 
Ijerin propoMi g a n'olntioii which urged the 
Secretary oi Stale to reconsider Ins decision He 
attempted to e'«t->blMli Ine fact that the pioneeimg 
of industries was one of the obligations cast upon 
the Statu Therefore, the nctioi of tb-Oovern 
cient of Madras lu oreimsing the Department of 
Industries wia not oppose! ti the policy adopted 
in this matter by pr gremive civilised countries in 
the West Mr Sedi i,iu 1)0* appealed to Emo 
pean merchants to icalise iho laiger questions 
involved in ’he lesoUilion and not to he swayed 
Viy mere considerations of dividend evening, and 
to toiow in their lot with the Govcninenl aid 
the people snd co opei-ale in tho industrial re 
generation of India 

Tho representalivts of commetce, trade and 
planting were unable to acceio to the movers 
appeal and voted aganst the resolution, while 
members of the Oovernmei t refrained from 
voting, though through the President they 
expressed their complete accord witii the lesolu 
tion, which was cained by a large non olficial 
majonty 

The Governor, after a short conclading speech 
with reference chiefly to the I'eue of the financial 
statement and the meeting to di‘cuss it on the 
13th March, dissolved the meeting 
Allied Industries 

Mr Alfred Chvttorton, Supeuntendent of 
Industrial Education, Madras, m the course of a 
very interesting articlejm the Hindu, writes — * A 
gre It obstacle to the success and consequently a 
deterrent of industrial enterprise is the absence of 
subsidiary or allied Industrie* Thu*, Cotton 
Spinning m B mbay s iffera greatly lu comparison 

with I.aic-ashire from the absence of great engi 

neenng vvorVa devoteil to the cotton trade and the 
Indian spinner w at a disadvantxge from the fact 
that bi8 base of operations is 7,000 miles away 
Thegradual growthof enterpri* 0 will to some extent 
remedy matters in this ie«pect, but a conntij in 
which maniifaetunng enterprise must always be 

of a psrtul character can never wholly hope to 
overcome this difficulty ” 


Indian Art 

In reviewing Dr. Coomaraswamy’s “ Selected 
Examples of Indian Art,' the Burlington ifaga-^tne 
speaks as follows of two sculptures from 
Ceylon —“The Statute of Kapila” in Ceylon 
(sevanUi century) 13 not only, as the author says, 
one of the noblest of all Indun sculptures but 
would take high rank in the sculptuies of any 
time or country foi its superb dignity of gesture 
and its feeling fot scale which may be tested by 
the fact that although the figure is actually under 
life size, the reproduction here given suggests a 
design of colossal pioportion Another sculpture 
of cunsummate oeaiity is that of the figure of a 
Tamil saint, piobably of the twelfth century, 
Polonnaruwa, Ceylon It would be impoesiblein 
the European sculptuie to find any figuie quite 
so profoundly espreosive of the self contained of 
the contemplative life ’ 

The CawQpore Woollen Mills Co 

Among Indian industnes the name of the 
CawnpoK Woollen Mills Co , Ltd , has long been 
associated with prosperity and success They 
have now scored a further triumph with their 
“ Lalimli ’ pure Wool Materials by gaming tha 
Grand Pnx fur tbe best exhibit of Textiles at tbo 
U P Exhibition, Allahabad, as well as Gold 
Medals, for Hosiery and for tbe general excel 
lence of tbeir “Lalimh* pure Wool Manufac- 
tures 

A Catalogue of Indian Manufactures. 

A press co»iniunii;u« was issued on the 8th 
March vrith reference to tbe resolution of the 
Government of India that the Director General 
of the Commercial Intelligence Department should 
be entrusted with the duty of placing the con- 
euiDing departments of the Government in posses 
sioD of the information ns to the resources of the 
Indian inaiiufKcturers and as to the possibility of 
obtaining from them an ii digenous artiJe in 
substitution for an imported article In accord* 
ance with these oroers, Mr Noel Baton has 
prepared a detailed catalogue of the Indian manu 
factureo, the compilation of which has involved u 
gieat deal of work and frequent reference both 
to the fxinsumiug departments of the Government 
and to the firms in India This is published by 
the Commercial Intelligence Department and is 
available at the Olfice of tho Superintendent of 
Government Printiig, India, Hastings Street, 
Calcutta, at a nominal puce and it is the intention 
of Government to issue revised editions of the 
catailogue ftoni time to tune 
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Trade between India and Japan 

Mr Fujita, who was until recently Japanese 
Consul m Bombay, was entertained to dii ner by 
the Indo Japanese Association on his letum to 
Tokyo In a speech which be made on the 
occasion be dwelt upon the trade between India 
and Japan, wutch, be said, was capable of con- 
siderable development The Japaneso were not 
eulhciently acquainted with India, nor the 
Indians with Japan, and it was this lack of 
knowledge, coupled with the inferiority of the 
articles of Japanese make and absence of unity 
and enterprise among Japanese meichants, 
which prevented any gi-eat improvement in the 
trade relations between the two countries Mr 
Fujiba suggested that branches of the Indo 
Japanese AsaiKiatioo mi^ht be opened in differ 
ent parts of India and Japan in order to make 
the Indiana and Japanese better acquainted 
with each othei a cricumstaiices and requirements 
and to render the relations between them mote 
cordial and more intimate Mr Furugori, 
Manager of the Bombay Branch of Mesara 
Alitaui Busaan Ivaisba, who had recently return 
od to Japan on businues, being unable to attend 
the dinner, aent a Utter in which be urged 
that the best way to draw the bonds of urion 
butwecii India and Japan closer would be to form 
every year Japanese tourist parties to visit India 
and Indian tourist parties to vuit Japan under the 
auspices of the Indo Japanese Association 

Commercial Education 

unuouian to tue UMVanein 
The following baa betn Bout by the Choiruiaa 
oflholnhan MerchatiU’ Chamber and Bureau, 
Bombay, to the Uegutrar of the Uuiveraity of 
Bombay — I have the honour by direclioo of the 
Committee of this Chamber, to make the following 
repiesentation to the benale on the desirability vf 
the esUbhshment of a laculty of Comaerte by 
the University of Bombay which it is to be Loped 
will meet with the favourable consideration of that 
learned body It is eupertluuus at this time of 
the day to expatute on the impurtai ce to which 
commerce is held all over toe ctiiliaed world, and 
the vast ii Uuence wl iih it exit ut-s on the maten- 
al ard moral prosp^n'y of a people. Modern 
ecuDomutahavehigl I; emphaM<^d tliat importance 
and lutluence end attached the greaVrst value to 
the recognition of comisercial ecocomm by ibe 
highest seata of lean log butosmen end ecLoUrs 
alike have supported the cccnoTitsts and have 
during the last few yeaiB frequently c>Q>pbaau«d 
the impcrtance of the re<x>giuU0Q of the scienU- 


fic study of commerce by Universities Faculties 
of Ccmmerce with courses of studies leading to a 
Bachelor's Degree and a Master’s Degree in 
Commerce have alieady been iistitutod in the 
Universities ol London, Biimingham, Manchester, 
Leeds and elsewhere Even the orthodox Univeisi 
ties of Cambridge and Oxfoid have, though lata 
in the day, seen the utility and importance cf 
commercial education, and have made provisions 
accordingly If these older but most conserva 
tivo Universities have made a provision for com 
mercial edu.atiun tliere can be no reason for 
India, specially such a commercial Ptcsideicy as 
that of Bombay, to lag behiod 

Thei-e u the greater reason for the introduction 
of 1 commercial couise in Indian Universities 
seeing bow the modern commercial and industrial 
spirit has been ac'^ive in this country during the 
last few years, practical instance of which is to 
be noticed in the many new cumuieiciil and in 
dustnal enterpiises that have been launched In 
order that those ventures may properly eucceod 
and some of our young men oisy »urn their atten* 
tion from the somewhat overcrowding literary 
profcsiionB to commerce and businuis, it is csson 
iial that commercial oducnticm of the highist 
{uality should be intro liico 1 tii the cuiiiculum 
of our UniveiBilits That tliero is a genuine dosuo 
amoi g such moo to pursue commercial studios 
may be seen from Ilia large number of cotn- 
roeitial schools that have sprung upin Boa bay 
and elsewhere ind the ntimbor cf students attmd 
iiig them Tithe knowledge of the Chamber, 
there are i o Irs. than 20 such tlnwes m Bomliay 
alone, and the number of students attendirg U 
about 400 But, «fur all, thevo commercial 
daas« only teach lip to a slaodard, far below that 
which a Umremty alone can teacn The high 
BCientiUc fctaiidhrd le Wanting This want can be 
met only oy the University Ui dcr the circums 
UrcoB, the Coiuttilte* of the Chamber uruosUy 
piay that U.B benato of ih* Bombay University 
will be jleiKod to consider Uuh representation and 
T* “‘tly ‘1-to to Uke all pracUcal 

lor the sysUmaUc i> siruclion in tho 
by i-sUhliBhing a Faculty of 

CooUe I,abour 

Mr Kinv a>k».)ifibe Covtmuitnl’a attention 
l^Leeu drawn to the abuses arising out of tU 
^lem ^ paj.rg .genta for recruitirg coolin fox 
Crown C donis. • ccmm.saion . f w much a head. 

Air ilotUgu replied that the quwUco 
«i6»gu g the GoTirtmtnt# atUtUoa 
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Factor? CbildreD’a Education 

The Bombej Municipal Commiosioner has for 
v?arded to the Corporation the following Utter 
froiu the Secretary to Government, General 
Department — 

' 1 am duected to invite your atterticn to the 
subjoined paragraph UO of the report of the 
Indian Factory Labour Commisaion, 1908, and to 
request that the Municipal Corporation may be 
moved to consider the q lestion of giving efTect m 
Bombay to the Commission s recommendation and 
report the re&ult to Government — We feel 
strongly, howav^r, that every facility and en 
couragement should bo given to promote the 
education of children noikmg in factories Ihe 
conditions under which these children live are 
necessarily such as to prevent thorn from availing 
themselves of ed icational feeihCi«.s to >he extent 
to which other children can ard in mast cases it 
would be impracticable for the children however 
willing they or their parents might be to 
obtain any opportuoity o! attending school 
We feel sure that in advocating this we shall 
command tne sympathetic support of the emplov 
era of labour m India The problem must, 
we consider, be attacked by the educational an 1 
local authorities acting in concert and we trust 
that the various Local Ooveroroants will bring all 
the influence which they can to bear m order to 
secure that the matter is adequately dealt with 
The onlysolution of a practicable character appears 
to us to be an arrangement under which special 
schools for factory children would be opened at 
suitable ceutres close to the factories , the course 
of instruction would have to be repeated twjco 
each day, for the benefit of each set of half 
timers, and the school hours would have to be 
fixed solely with reference to the working hours 
of the children in the factories Arrangements 
could doubtless be made under which it would 
be possible for *be children to attend school 
for a maximum of two hours each day We do 
not consider that a longer period woul 1 be advisa 
ble, in view of the facts that the (hildren must 
necessarily be tired after tbeir work in the factory 
and that it is desitable to get them away from 
the factory and the factory neighbourhood at the 
earliest po<«ible momei t These special schools 
would probably have to be financed by tbo local 
aulhonues concerne I, but we feel confident that 
the factory owners for the education of whoso 
workers these schools would be maintained, would 
gladly assut in this matter by substantial volun 
tary contributions* 
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Indian Sugar Bidustr;. 

Mr Madan Mohan Malaviyamnved the following 
resolution — “ That this Council recommends to 
the Governor General m Council that the duty 
on imported sugar be so raised as to make it 
possible for the indigenous su^ar industry to 
survive the competition to which it is at present 
exposed He said that for a long time sugar was 
an important industry in this country It was 
important not only to the cultivators end manu 
facturers but also the Government Up to 1877 78, 
there was very Iitt'e import of sugar from foreign 
countries, but after 1690, sugar has begun to 
come here from Austria and other countries Then 
came thesugarduties which wereabohshed in 1003 
and since then foieign sugar was largely imported 
as woutd be found m the quoted figures of Sfr 
Noel Baton s pamphlet showing the quantity and 
prices of imported sugar during the last ten years 
Ho next pointed out that about 500 acres under 
cultivation or 20 per cent had diminished during 
the past ten years or, m other words, there was a 
decline of 408 000 tons of indigenous sugar The 
position was this that the import of foreign sugar was 
increasing and the cultivated area of Indian sugar 
cane was declining anl unless something was done 
the indigenous sugar was bound to go to the well 
He fervently hoped that the Government would 
uke some s eps to avert this calamity He then 
compared tie position of the Indian and foreign 
sugar mai iifacturers ai d said that the latter had 
the advai tagn of a scientific method and unlimited 
resources at their back in this unequal 
competition If the Indian industry was nob 
protected by the State it was bound to bo extin 
guished He hoped that the Government would be 
pleased to consider the methods to be employed to 
protect the sugar loduatry The Indian manufac 
turer would not be able to stand m this hard com 
petition it left unnroteclel In asking for a pro 
tection his object was to give the Indian cultivators 
temporary respite He asked for a protective duty 
only for such time as would enable the Indian 
cultivator and triKnufacturer to bold bis grouod 
against nis formidable competitor Protection to 
trade Was not good m uU the times, but it was 
necessary on some occasions 

The Hon ble Mr Gokhale moved that this 
Counal recommends that the Government should 
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Older an inquiry by a Committee of competent 
persons into the present condition of the sii^r 
industry ir India with a view to ascertaining 
what action can and should be talcen by the 
State to save the industry from threatened ruin 
He explained at the outset that hia was a fiiendly 
amendment If his friend a proposal was ac 
cepted, the duty of not less than 40 pet cent 
would have to be imposed on facto y manu 
factored sugar and 70 to 80 per cent on indi 
genous sugar Theiewas no doubt whatever that 
the sugar industry was in a very bad way and 
that the decline wasaloo progresMve 

The Hoiv'ble Pundit Madan Hohan Malaviya 
accepted the amendment 

Mr Mudholkar regretted Mr CUtks attitude 

Mr Dadabhoy and Klalik Tiwana supported th^ 
necessity for an enquiry 

Mr Clark replying announced that the questioP 
of the appointment of t sugar expert was unde^ 
consideration 

The reeolutio n along with the amendment woA 
negatived by 33 aguiist 13 

Tobacco Experiment at Fusa 

The PuMa farm is experimenting with tb^ 
tobacco leaf in order to get, by hybnluation o’* 
otherwise, a quality of tobacco suitable for Ih^ 
making of cigarettes which are now largely import 
od and are ousting the old time iidi and th* 
hookah Various farms besides Pusa, are inlerc&t 
ed in this question, for there is a good businer^ 
ID prospective So far experience has thowu th«^ 
several well known foreign varietica of tobaco*’ 
grow well at Ikingpur, but owing either to defect^ 
in curing or to the uusuitabilitv of the soil and 
climate, the leaf produced has been pronounced 
be more or Usa drfii.ient in the qualities which 
characterise tobacco used for superior classes 
cigars and cigarettes It is intended to contmii^ 
the experiments in order to see whether tbe^^ 
defects can be lemedied Some years ngo, seed 
the famous wrapper pro lucing tobacco was ob 
taiDodfrombumatra and cNewherefor expenmen^ 
al purpo&os They all seemed to suit the )ocalif> 
from an agricultural point of view , but tbrT 
did not pro luce the neceaaar^ tl in Iea>e8 nor wS® 
there that mild flavour about them , m fact, tb^y 
gradually sc<)uire>l the character of tcbacc^* 
a tobacco having thick resinous leaves It w®* 
supposed that this might be due to a very stroi'S 
sun during the Utter part of the growing eeaM^ 
when the air becomes very dry , czpenmeats 


accoidingly i« stituted to grow the Florida and 
bumaha varieties under shale, in the same way 
as IS done in some parts of America The shade 
grown leaf, however, was found to be extremely 
thin and paperj to the feel, while the yield was 
considerably lessened Further ti lals have shown 
that the conditions pievaihug at Isadiad are nut 
favourable for producing leaf of ver) thin 
texture and mild flavour Ihere is reason to 
beheve that vaiietiessuitable for cigarette or pipe 
purposes would be moia suitable tn Naliad 
conditions Steps have accoi liu^Iy been taken to 
obtain seed of the best Ametican varieties for 
this purpose 


Wax from Cane Sugar 

Whan.a WiryjAn.of aiugu; oa^a. ‘i.'cai d 'iftsh'i/iihw. 
tho microsc *pe, it ts seen tlmt from tl a epidermis 
exude little protuberances, straight or cuived and 
disposed pcrpeudic lUrly to the surface These 
aro made of wax which, with other waxy subs 
tanceH, conteined lu other pitta of the plant, pa><s 
into the juice lo the process of its extinction Ths 
lime used in ulinost all rtCneries caiiies them away 
III (he refuse of the precipitation pioeei4, frmn 
winch the idea of rescuing them has ipcently been 
bioaclied 

‘ For this purpose, tho slimy residue is { laced 
m a receptacle wheie it undergoes a fermentn 
tion which destfojs the fatty matters without 
attacking the wax the eubsUnce la then dried 
in the eun and aftsrwarls in a current of warm 
air or in n furnace The dry product is crushed 
and treatel^ with bensme or carbon bisulphide 
The wax thus obtained is then ivhned by being 
extracted anew with petroleum cvseiico anl 
then by filtration through clay or animal 
black The risiduo of this extraction 
may be utilise) a^ a lubneant or treated 
to obtain the sugar which it still contains 
Lsno wax thus obtained, is white or pale 
yellow, it much resembles in apneararice Ciinaiil a 
*** hardness ana high melting 

point *> a dried shmv roeidufs contain 10 or 12 
percent «f it, a sulllticiitly largo propoition to 
justify l)c induslnal treatments of these residues 
There IS no do ibt but this si.bjrct is worthy of 
further ^rth Every dollar raved eocs to 
enhance the wealth of the sugar lerntories and 
wsourtges industry and thnft The Government 
^»H at least do well to look into tl e matter - 
7A« Tropttal ijrioJturul 
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OBI&mAt. USQUACES SCn')QL 
Some progress has been made in the oegotialiona 
for the utilisation of the spacious building of the 
London Institution, Finsbury Circua, for the 
establishmeDt of a School if Oriental Languages 
It was stated by a special Treasury Committee in 
1907 that Loudon heaunder asenous disadvantage 
as compared with Pan«, Berlin and St Petersburg, 
by the tack of a centre for teaching chose 
languages, and that, having regal d to hei reUtio&s 
with the East, it is peculiarly de&iralla that 
England should supply this want speedil> But 
s'low advance ^la3 )et 'ueui made in disLuvunng 
the means to meet the expenditure, which is 
escimated at about X13 000 per annum The 
Treasury has agreed t> giant .£4,000, but the 
India Office is ladispoaed to make a fresh grant, 
Since the reqmrementaof the lodiaaGoverroient m 
respect of Oriental stulies in this co mtry are, in 
Its opinion, already adequately met at the cost of 
the Indian tereuues It h now believevt, according 
to the 7’inies, that there has been some relaxation 
in this sternly economical attitude, and it is hoped 
that Lonloii Uairorsit), the London County 
Council, the City Corporation, the City Companies, 
the London Chamber of Commerce and London 
merchants connected with the Eist will support 
the niorement 

LORD Riro'4 8 niOORArilT 
Mr Lucien Wolf has undertaken to prepare a 
life of the late Marquis of llipon, which Mr 
Murray will publish It mil be based chiefly on 
the private and official papers of the late Marquis 
bequeathed by him to liia executors, and which 
form asingulaily c*iii]plete record of borne, colo 
nial, and foreign aflliirs covering the whole period 
of Ixiri Itqiona public life from 1849 down to 
his retirement frum the pi^s^nt Government in 
1908 T gother with this mitenal the executors 
have placed at Mr Vfolfa disposal the papeis 
of the first Marq us, who, as Lord Golencfa, 
Bucceede<l Mi 0 inning in tlie Premiership in 
1827 Thes-i pspen. have not hitherto been ex 
aminel for histoncil or biographical purposes, 
and they contain much valuible and intoreoting 
information concerning domestic and foreign 
poUlica at the end of Ijie eighteenth and begin 
oiiig of the nineteenth centuries Lith aoU of 
documents are rich in material for Indian history. 

32 


MR TILAK S NEW WORK 

It Will interest our readers as well as 
Onental Scholars and students of Smskrit 
liteiature to Icain that Mr Tilak. has just 
completed bis new woik on the Bhagavad 
Oita In bis last letter from Mandalay, be 
writes about its plan as follows — “ About the 
Gita I have finished what I rail Gita JiaJtasya, 
an independent and original book investigating 
the purpose of Gita and showing how our reli 
gious philosophy is upplied theiein to the 
solution of the ethical problem For, my view 
of the Gita is that it is a work oti Ethi-’s — net 
utilitarian, nor intuitional, but transcendental, 
somewhat on tba hi es followed in 
Greens 'Prologomena to Ethics' I have com 
Vi.ivu^WcA \'i ifiiVitisiqftjy wiVl 1^uB 

Western, both leligious and ethical, and have 
tiled to show tint our system iv, to siy the lost, 
ootibfeiior ti> j»y of the WL«tiin methods 
Tbis AVifuMya is male up of 15 cbiptcrs, with 
an appendix devoted to a critic il examinatirn of 
the Oita, as part of the Mahabbarata, and dis 
cussing Us age, etc It is impossible to give you 
any further idea of the liook m this letter As 
It IS, It will, 1 think, fill about 300 or 
350 pagea, demy octavo (pica type) To 
tins a transtation of tbe Qita, according to my 
view of It, 18 yet to be appenled, and I am now 
engaged on this translation which by the bye is a 
light task The Jfahasya was the mnm pvrt and 
tliat I have completed I believe it will be found 
Wbeonentiiely original woik like “Oiion , for so 
far aa I am aware, no one has ventured on such a 
patbbefore in tianslalirg or commenting on the 
Gita, though 1 have had this view of the Gita in 
mind for the last 20 years or mors I have UAcd all 
tbe hooka thit I have here with me, but there are 
references to works not with roe here, and as the«e 
are quoted fiooi memory, they will have to be 
verihed before piibluliiiig the book, which can 
Uier^ore taka place only after tay releise This 
Rahas^ togethei will the Marathi translation 
of the Gita and explanatory notes will make up a 
good volume of about oOO pages in print 1 
thmk [ shall finish the trai si vtion in about two 
moatliH lUoie Finally, I may tellyou thac Xaut’s 
'Critique of Pure Reason' and Green’s ‘ Prologo 
meoa to Evhica’ are the mam E ighsh authorities 
for my book, which is based on the Brahma Sutras 
(ShankarnchiryasBI ashya), the Mahabharita and 
Gita, and it treats in brief the Uindii pliilosophy 
of active life ’ — ifahralta 
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LORD MORLBT Olf LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
As President of the English Assnciation Lor<i 
Morley of Blackburn delivered anadlress ittKe 
anruai meeting on Friday, January 27, on 
‘ Language and Literature' 

Lord Morlej , who was received with cheeis, 
said, in part — 

I find in Sir James Murray’s Dictionary — a 
splendid tnuropb for any age — that I am res 
pon^ible for having once called literature the 
most seluctive, deceiving, and dangerous of pro 
fessionv (Laughter ) That text demands a longer 
heriiiin than your time allona (Laughter) If 
any of you leje^t my warning, impatient I 
conhss iiiyself of oveuloing piecepta about style, 
let me iige you, huides, the fundamenutl com 
raonplaces about being above ail things simple 
and dll eot, lucid ard terse, not using two words 
where one will dc — about keeping tbe standard 
of proof high, and so fuith — Ut nto con mend 
two qualities — for one of which 1 must, against 
my will, ueen Fiench word — Sinity and /ustesse 
Siraity you know well, at Uivt by name JutUtse 
IB 10 synonym for jiistiro, it is more like 
equity, lulante, c fair min I, incasuic, itserve 
Yoltiiie, wlio, wintevei else we may think ol 
him, knew how to write, said of some grant 
lady ‘ 1 am cliaimed withher just ind dclicvte 
mu 0 , without Jufletst of mind there is 
n< thing ’ You must curb your ambition of glory, 
of willing like Ctiilyle, Mariulay, Uuskin You 
must tike yourctiance<f being callcxl dry, Hit, 
tune Hut one advantdgeif thfso two qualities 
la that tliey aro within leacli, and grandeur for 
most of us H not And with this temper it la 
enaier to hee the tiuth what things really are 
and how they avtually come to pass {Chetra) 

A gi aceful Fiench description of what liieia 
ture ineiuiB in certain o! its typos is worth hear 
ing ‘The man of lettcia la a mi gular bcirg, 
he duks not look at things exactly with hia own 
ey OS, he u not the creature of his own itnpm%si< ns, 
lie IS s it ee on whom you have grafted Horace, 
Vugil, Dinte, MiIcod, bhakespeare, ai 1 tie rc't, 
and hei lO grow flowers nul natural, yet not artifi 
cial Of sll the mixed colours fo makes fi r him 
self a col UT of Lis own , from all tbe glsFxws 
through which his eyes pa^'S to the next world, 
there IS fused a peculiar tut, and that m the 
iiDaginsli )ii of the man of lelteis If he ha* 
genius, all tho^ memories are disMpate>i hy the 
energy of his personal gift ’ 


You will think this too fastidious, too enervat- 
ing, too dilettante , so it i'', if it were taken for 
the whole story We must ndd the saving counsel 
ol Ciceio— who has himself been called the 
greatest of all men of letters You must always 
taka care to end by exposing yourself to contact 
with men, and trying your strength in the strug 
glee of life Yes, that is the end of hooks and 
everything You lemember ‘he jest in one of 
Goethes vers‘'s how a stubbornly secluded student 
was once induced to go to a grand evening paity 
They asked him how he had enjoyed hitosolL 
‘ If they hid been books,' he answered, ‘ I would 
not have read one of them ' (Liiighler ) Without 
being sworn devotees of evening pirties, we are 
sure the gi ulT sage, if he ever existed, mii»t have 
been so our of touch with his fellow creatuies and 
their action, totiim, Umor, ira, voluplas, that he 
had md Ins books to little purpose after all 
(Cheers and laughter ) 

After what has been said of its spread over 
the glob**, wo car not be indifTerent to the fate of 
our Unguagu Bcioss tbe Atlantic Emersoa, that 
most lovable of cur teichcrs, onre said ‘ We have 
listened loo loi g to the courtly muscB of Europe ’ 
Hut I lemember an nfteinoon long ngo at 
Washington wiib Walt W hitman, when ha made 
pal licularly light cf Emeison, and wis all for 
packing u(! the couiUy muses, European or Boato 
man, bsg and baggage America hns not folluwri 
this felonious purpo»e — Qcurge MerekhtU ueed to 
say that the high watermark of English proao to 
our lays was to be found m wuno pages of Char- 
lotte Bronte, and some of ILiwthoino’a ‘ Maible 
Fnun It will be no hard Uliour toseekout such 
pages foi yourseliee I note! notmeutiun LowtII, 
iiid a doxen mure iVniericana grave and g ly, wh® 
are the livii g delight of Englmh readers Anen 
can novelties in tho way of picturesque and un 
expected diction, so piquant and efiective m 
colloquial ugo, have not yet loweied the etandaid 
if writing or otateiy 

Nobolycan t<.ll how Uio wouhva of tangusg>l 
are performed, n >i how n book cuinCM into Ihs 
woild Genius IK ^*“0108 The Uinp that to day 
loiini may think burns low will be lephniehid 
Newatbs will bring light Liteiaturo may be 
truateJ to take caieof iteelf. for it is the tmus- 
dipt of the drama of life, with all ila actois, moods, 
and fctrange tlashing foituiics The ciirioaity that 
itmtete IS perpetual and insatiable, and the »m 
pulses that inspire it can never be extii guubed 
(Loud cheers)— rA« Tintet 
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SECCKITT UNDER TOB I\DU:< PRESS ACT 
The fotlQwujj 13 the reply of the Hon’hle 
Mr Jfnkuis to the Hon’ble the Rejah of Dighai- 
patiae que^tton regarding the fiiinishiDg of 
security under the Indian Prep'S Act, 1910 — 

A similar question was put b) the Uonble 
Mr BLupendrai ath Basu in the Council Meet 
tng of the 5lh August, 1910, and the Uonble 
Member’s attention le invited to the answer 
then given The Government of India have 
already issued full iistructious lo Local Govern 
menta in regard to the administration of the 
Press Act, and advised them that security 
should not be demanded from the keepers of 
existing presses and the publishers of existing 
new'papers which are well conducted, and they 
have no reason to think that the mstructiona 
issued are not bung lojally obseived If the 
Honble Member will bnng any specific case of 
failure to observe the instructions to notice, it 
will receive the attention of Government 
U1M9 TO lAWTETJ 

An Address entitled “ Hints to Young Law 
}erB”wa8 delivered by the Hon Mr Justice 
D D Davar, at the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay Justice Davar said — 

The flret care of a young pleader should be to 
select the district for his practice and my advice 
to you IS to select the dutrict, the Ueguage 
of which IS jour mother tongue Itmxy be tbvt 
you may have a long time to wait before work 
comes to jou, but take my worl for it, if jou 
are worth your salt, work will come to you 
Every young man has sooner or la.ei his op 
portun ties and jour eventual succtes or failure 
will depend on what u-e you make of those 
oppoitunities Make the very beat use of your 
time while you nre waiting for work to come 

Donot di-contiiiue your studies because you have 

passed your examination Attend Courts with 
regularity and follow the conduct of cases by 
capable counsel or ple.»ders NV hen conducting 
your cases my advice to you is, do not, under 
any circumstances, be ambitious and try to 
distinguish j ourself Don t resort to efibrts at 
eloquei ce or wild dtclaination The profession of 
law IS highly a matter of fact oue, and does not 
give much scope for high Sown eloquence or 
heavy declamation, more especially m the case 
of young practitioners Try and do your work 
with modesty, but at the same time with 
thoroughness aud can. 


Hext, you must know how to treat your 
opponents at the Bar Let me assure you that 
It IS the worst mistake you could possibly make 
to treat your professicnal brethren on the other 
side with rudene^, or discourtesy You must 
remember that while you are doing your duty 
towards your client, your opponent is also doing 
hia duty towards ins client Xhe next tning to 
study with great cars ani much attention is 
your conduct in Court towards the Bench 

Learn always to take your success as well as 
your failure with equanimity Oue side must 
lose a case at d it must in the ordinary course 
be often your lot to 'ose cases Do not lose your 
temper and go out and abuse the Judge If you 
think the Judge is wrong, it is your duty to 
advise your client ti take his case to a higher 
Court, but do not give vent to your spite on 
the Judge and call him names You must know 
that there are possibilities of your appreciation 
of your case beiigaftei all wrong 

TUE SPECIAL MAKBUOE BILL. 

Ine Hon Mr BbupendraDsth Basu introluced 
the following Bill m the Council of the Governoi 
Genera) of India for the purpose of making Laws 
and Regulations on the ist March, 1911 •>- 

Whereas it is expedient to amend the special 
Marriage Act, 1672 it is hereby enacted as 
follows — 

1 Tfais Act may be called the Special Mar- 
riage (Amendment) Act, 1911 

2 Tbit the nuids cumoiencing with “ who 
do not profess ’ and ending with “Jama reli 
gion occurring in the preamble to the Special 
Marriage Act, 1872, be omitten, and in lieu 
thereof the following words be substituted, 
namely, “ i« tend marriage under the pruvisions 
of this Act ’ 

3 That III section 2 of the said Act the words 
commencing with ‘ neither of «vhom , and 
endii g with “ Jama religion be omitted, and 
the following words be substituted, namely, 

* who intend marriage under the provisions of 
this Act ” 

1 That in the Declarations to be made by 
the bridegroom and the bride m the Seo nd 
Schedule to the said Act, the words in clause 2 
be omitted, and in heu thereof the following 
words and figures be substituted, namely, “ 1 
intend marriage under the provisions of the 
Special Marriage Act, 1872, as amended by the 
Spt«ul Marriage (Amendment) Act, 1911,’ 
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BACK-TO BACK QOUSCS 

Sbatifttscs carefully collected have uumisbakably 
shown of what extreme value ventilation is in the 
healthiness or otherwise, of a dwelling The 
through bouse IS the healthiest, houses built back 
to back in groups of four stand next m healthi 
ne'^s, houses built hack to back in long rows are 
the uuhealthiest In the last class of houses, 
except fot those at the ends of the low, there is 
neither thiough nor cross ventilation in the 
second class each house, though without tliiough 
ventilation, has some cross ventilation, while of 
course in the first class the house has tiie advan 
tage of both thinugh ana cioss ventiUtion The 
diseases which mount up and add to mortality 
rates with imperfect ventilation are thiuat and 
chest afiectiona genervlly, anddiseasesofa wasting 
or lowering type For these reasons old persons 
end children are cbicfiy afiected, the latter suller 
ingfiom aricsted growth and devciopmeut The 
mean annual death rates from all cause*, corrected 
for difTeiencca m sex and age constitution, Uken 
over ft number of areas and for 10 yoaie, bae 
been founl to be (!) in through 18 15 per 1,000, 
(2} in back to back houses 13 00 per 1,000 In 
this case the back to back houses had voioe cross 
ventilation, and yet the difference uf mortality 
was found to be 15 percent When the back to 
backhouses aie in a continuous row, and there is 
nocroas ventilation, the difference in mortality 
18 20 per cent These mortality rates ate of course 
for eroiy class of disease reckoned together, but 
if only the class of disease is consiJire>l which is 
especially engendered by bad ventilation,* e, {!) 
pneumonia, bronchitis and other pulmonary 
diMWS^s (eiclusiToof phthisiej, and (2) diwasesof 
defective development and of malnutrition lo 
children, then the excess is 40 per cent The 
British public have recognised in a general way the 
benefits of a hou«e w th through v ei tilalion by 
paying 25 per cent more tent for it, but it must 
bestartle-l to find, now that statistics aie avail* 
ble, how much it was really getting for a small 
enhancement in rent Besides escaping 20 per 
cent of Its mortality, it must be also escaping » 
vast amount of ill hcalih and suffeneg i ot tormi- 
patirg in death, and it is only the poor mao 
who ran realise what this means m doctors bills 
and lest wage * — The Jmliai Ltigmemitf 


WATER AND THE PRLVXNTION OF DISEASES 


It is quite possible to prevent many diseases 
and cuie otbeis by dnnking large quantities of 
water An eminent physician says that typhoid 
fever can be washed out of the system by water 
He gives what would amount to eight or ten 
ouocesof steiilised water Experiments have been 
made with diseases caused by bacteria which 
demonstrated the cuiative value of water In 
cases <f cholera, wheie the sy stem secretes alaige 
amount of fluid, enurmous quantities of hot water 
aio of great benefit, and will cure many cases 
without other medicines One doctor says that 
perfect, sweet, fresh cider, taken in large quanti 
ties, has been ktowii to cure cases of bowel com 
plant, the acid kills the bacteria, which aie 
speedily thrown out of the system Hot water 
in feveisisof great use, and anorainary tumblerful 
of water, as Lot as can he taken, once an hour, is 
one of the besv reniediee The important thiigu 
to get into the system and out of it a suIhcieDt 
amount of water to prevent the accumulation of 
ptomaines end toxins within the body 
FRESU AIR AND CONSUJIPIIO'f 


Everything points lo the early and final dJS 
appearance of tonsumpltoti in civilised countries, 
accoiding to Dr It W Philip, who in an iiJcireM 
before the British Medical Association, has given 
his reason therefor The diminution of consump- 
tion, bo t,aj8, can be accomplished withm a geoeia 
tion or two by a conceited movement towards 
educatiig the public Itecent invesligations. Dr. 
Philip sayp, point to ore fact of supreme eignifi 
cance not hitherto recognised— namely, that 
consumption is commonly contracted in childhood. 
Tbeiefoic, it must be prevented from alUckiug 
young children Milk, ho says, is not the usual 
cause notwilhsUnding the popular notion to the 
contrary The leal agfent is the relatively airicfil 
tcndition of home and bchool life Thus, con* 
eumpUon la not only to be credited with a much 
greater proportion of mortality m childhood than 
IS generally eupposed, but is largely rcswnfcible 
for the aggravated manifestations of olherwi«> 
simple complaints Fiesh air meaaurte of pre- 
Maitiun muBt be adopted Air cicatee appetite. 
Appetite creates or lestores Lealtb Health 
rtaisU disease 
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WILL TIIE RACK CEASK TO BE WHITE? 

In 'lio February number of Conte 7 Hporar 2 f 
RivieiP, Proffevor L W L>de discusaes the re illy 
alernungquesUon/Willthe rice cease to be white? 
The relation between climate and raci «l akin colour 
IS considered Next ccnies the imporUut indus 
trial question of white labour With improved 
sanitary precautions it has been shown, “ 

QueensUnd.that white labour actually pays The 

white man can do liaid oubdour labour m the 
tropics If bo absUins from drink and other 
excesses his labour tniy be peculiarly effective 
But— and here is the rub— acdimatisation lo the 
tropics will involve changes of colour The colour 
zone is decided by the sun. and natural «kin colour 
13 a protective adapt ition agaii st the dangerous 
rays of sunlight Pigment w developed according 
to need and the coloured skm aQords a poster 
natural protection than a white skin The uo 
tanned white man, accfirding to the calculation of 
the Professor, cannot come further south than oo 
degrees N, the latitude of Copeuosgen It le 
only the tanned white man, with the alterna^ 
patches of copper and white ekm who can settle 
m the tropics The conclusion of the Professor 
u not very hopeful foi the white man — • 

If any white roan can settle lO the liopics it 
,s this tinned white man . but probably only the 
Yellow man can settle there, and the bland White 
IS probably doomed to disappear off the face of 
the earth Pigment is no da. ger, though unorccs 
sarv, in hifch latitudes, while the absence of it is 
fatal in low latitudes without precauiioos wb cb 
no ordinary Whiteman will systeuiatically alopt, 
and therefore the Dark can intrude permanently 
into the domain of the Fair with more m.ci^ 
than the Fair can intrude into the domain of the 
Dark 

in* AVERAGE LENQTU OF LIFE OF AJHUALS 
According to a well known British naturalist, 
the average length of life of animals « as 
follows — 

The rabbit lives from six to seven years 
The cat from fifteen to seventeen years 
The dog from sixteen to eighteen years 
The bear eighteen to twenty yeais 
Iho thmoerra Iroo twmly lo 

Ihl“m.(rot» Weoly two to twenty ftre jenn 

The camel and cow sixty yeai-s 

Tbs tortoise one hundred anl ten years 


The eagle one hundred and twenty years 
Ibe elephant four hundred years 
The whale one thousand yeais 
ARTIFICIAL CAMPnOB 

rbereisnow in operation in New York Stato 
anartifanal camptiir fa tory, the product of which 
IS Intended to compete iii the market with the 
natmal substance It is maiiitaiued that it docs 
not differ, except in the manner of its origin, 
from that exti acted from the camphor trees* of 
Formosa Artificial camphor is made from csssn 
tialoils derived from turpentine Chemically, the 
only difference betweer turpoiitiiie and camp! or 
IS the possession by eich molecule of the latter 
oFoneatom of oxygen which is lacking in the 
former By chemical process the needed oxygen 
13 supplied Three fourths of the entire supply 
of camphor is used in the arts, and one fourth 
m oiedicine 

ritUiT CURES 

Dr Linossior who advocated the u«e of various 
fruits as a valuable foim of medical treatment, 
poinU out that there is no evidence that tbe grape 
loses Its efficacy by transmission, or that any 
ebaoge takes place ID its medicinal value until it 
comes to be cooked , so that any doctoi, in any 
country, may prescribe tbis simple and agieeabls 
reroefy Not only the grape but all the fruits 
may be useo — strawberry, lemon, orange, apple, 
pear, raspberry, etc Fruits, we are told, even 
when and in tbemselvea, render the blood alkaline 
It diffeis from tbe taking of sodium carbonate, 
becauoe carbonate of soda excites the secretion of 
by Irochloric acid in the stomach, by means of the 
decomposition of chlorideof solium in the blood, 
so that the resulting alLalu isation is that of 
subtraction In the case of the fruits their salts 
penetrate to the blood, and, beii g there changed 
intocorbonate, cause alkalinisation by addition 
TQS BLUE OF THE SEA ITS CAUSE 
In tbe course of a lecture at the Royal 
Institution, Lord Rayleigh pointed out some 
interesting facts concerning the colour of the 
sea For the colour of a liquid to be seen pro* 
perly, tbe light must go through it , hence 
a deepcolouied liquid does not readily show its 
colour The appliciticn of this fact to the 
colour of the sea is obviously direct The colour 
of the sea is often suppose I to be of a beautiful 
blue , that, no doubt, is wbat is seen in ceitam 
circumsboi ces , but it is due, not to tbe 
irtnnsic colour cf water, but to Ibo rcfiection of 
t&e sky 
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JIU I BITCH 

Mr L \\ Ritcli needs no introduction to our 
countrymen His services to Indians m South 
Aiiica as Secietary of the South Afitca iitiliBh 
Oommittee, have been continuous and disinte** 
ested, and liave deserved grateful rceogmlion 
We are glad, therefore, that at a meetu g held 
at the Criterion Restamant on February 16, an 
address and a purse ^vele presented to him, tlie 
occasion being Mr Ritchs return to Soulli 
Africa ‘ to co operate with those who are fight 
ing the Indian cause on the spot It uas id 
tended to maltB a monetary gift to Mr Ritcb, 
but he declined to accept it The puiM ac 
tually presented will be used h} him to further 
the cause he has Ubouied so hard to promote 
The address mado a handsome acknouiedge 
ment of the value of Mr Hitch s work Lord 
Ampthili, who as Fiesident of the Committee, 
has done work for which Indians ere tiuly 
grateful to him, paid a high tribute to Mr 
Hitch From almost daily contact with bim 
Loid Ampthili had come to the conclustoa that it 
would be difficult, if indeed possible, to find any 
Secretaiy for an orgaiiisHtion of the kiod ‘more 
etficient, more courteous and more painstakiig,’ 
or one more absolutely devoted to irutli Tbe 
labour of love underuken by Mr Uitch ou 
bebalf of nuoppiussol people, was costing him 
' groat sacn&coof Ins perscnal inturests On tbe 
piO!-pects of a settiemet t, Lord Ampthili said 
that be had met various membeni of theOovern 
ment lecently ai <1 they i* fui me 1 him that there 
washopeof settlfmeat uhich would he eatis 
factory to all coocerued Mr Hitch Mid that 
there was a considemblo hudy of white opinion 
in South Afiiri winch did not uiiTer materially 
from thoir ow □ on this (juestion , an I one pur 
pose he had in view in going out sgan , was* to 
rally and use as a nucleus this growing ecnti 
ment in the dominion ' 

sai sivKSBAcnaBta a>o the ucssuu(aj.8 
It Id gratifying to hear that dunng the 
recent visit of Sri Saitkaracharya to Rolar, tbe 
leading Muai-ulmans of the place waited upon 
Uis Iloline-^'i wilh an addreas of welcome tcati 
fyingtothe goodwill and « rJiality of feelings 
betwra^n the Hindus ai d Mu&.ulmsns of Kolar 
His Uohneart reciprucat&l the S'-ntimeoU of the 
Moalom deputation, anlpre<«oted the epokeaman 
with a valuable fehawl Mhco Wo tuiDfiv.uUie 


tuimoil of present day politics to an exchange 
of such amenities, we must say it is a leliefto 
u«, and many well wi'-bers of the two great 
communities of India would wish to seethe 
same relations establislie 1 between them that 
lutisted in the pre Mutiny dava The response 
of tbe High Piiest of the Hindus is as com 
mendable as the spontareity of the Moslem 
welcome — TAe Comrade 

AX INDISX DOCTOR OF POILOSOPaY 

P indtc Prabhu Dutt Sh-vstn, of Lahore, was 
successful in passing bis examination for the 
Doctorvte in Philosophy at Kiel University (Oer- 
man\ ) on January 2181- He was declared success 
ful with avery high predicate, corresponding to 
Olass 1 No Indian has picviously *sl.enthe Ph 
D in PiiiliMsuphy, but othera,bave been successful 
in binsktit cr Arabic taking Philosophy as a 
secoi dary subject 

Dr Pribhu Dutts uchievetDent is alltheniore 
noteworthy as L.iel is one of the aio»t conservative 
and exacting Universities on the Coutinrut 
L'rotn hie exi>ciiet ce there, he atiosgly advisee his 
Indian fellow countrycnen who rosy be cootem 
plating a simil ir course, IK t to pioeced to 
buttoone of the Universities of Southern Ger 
manv, whore tie sciiolastic dotnands ere not so 
strict and a well qualified graduate can regrailuste 
in a short lime 

Dr Prabhu Dutt had tha advantage of study- 
ing at Kiel vviiheuch well known niRsters as Pro- 
fessor Deushen inlProfessoi Marlins Uisdia-er 
tattoo was previously oxauiined at d approved by 
all the njewibere <f the Philosophical Faculty 
Ills knowledgo of German stood him in good stead, 
as withou proficiency in that larguage it would 
be impossible to understand the many complicated 
questions of the examiners The Pun lit says it 
IS essential that studeats who are thinking of 
going to Goruiany for study' would do well to 
ac<|uir« a j^eueral working knowledge of the 
language beforehand 

Duneg the Evstcr vacation Dr Pr*l hu DuU 
bhastn intends studiing Greek and CocDpare 
tive Philology in the Ur iversity of Athens 
lie will rIko spend a few weeks at the Univer 
sity ol Pans With all the»e intellectual ad- 
vantages we shall be disappointed if the pundit 
doM not become one of the most accomplished 
Inhans of hu tune India will expect great 
things tf him when be gets home again —The 
London CoiTosj^judcntuf the Leader 
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C 1 D EXPENSES 

The public will cerUinlj nwait witli interest 
the info'maliun piomioeil bj Mr .lentina in reply 
to Mr Dadabboj’s question regarding tliustiength 
acd the cost of the Ciiminal Imesligatiow 
Department It is oppreheuded, sajs the TVifcuiw 
of Lahore, that the expenses on this score 
haTe been quite considerable and ha\o 
not been without then share id swelling the 
growth of public espenflituie \n it teresting and 
amusing side light on the expenses of tins 
department has ju-t been thrown dor ng the 
ezaminatlQu of the informer in the Midnapiir 
Damage Case, now going on in the Cilcntta Iligh 

Court. The informer, AtKlul Itahmau flap, who 

13 said to h wo boen a confidant of Sat>en<J»«i ath 
Bo&«, one if the l\to men who were langed for 
the TQurder of the approier in the Alipnrion«pir 
ac) case, admitted that lie received a reward of 
Rs 5,000 and a revolver from Coiernnicnt after 
he had given evidence at the Se-ision* Then 
addressing the presictng Judge, ^fr Just ce 
FleUher, the mao asked for aome lewsii from 
Hts Lordship Thi« nf.t«ral!> can ed conaiderahle 
mernmetit in court and it was fiiiallj expUined t** 
the informer that the Uigh Court not the 

proper place for giving such rewarvla The incident 
has no doubt a very humorous aspect, but it ehows 
lliat a large sum of money is lavi'hly spent by the 
C I. Department in leinuneraliiig informer* and 
approvers Whether the pajment w i»er«^-wrj o* 
not, it 18 not for us to judge at pieseiit. But 
aome detailed mraruiation on the sabj<»ct, when 
furnished, will no doubt prove very interesting 
Txscnens and poutical iqitation 
The following notification appears in a recent 
lassue of the Fort St Georga Uule (G) m Chapter 
VI 11 A of the Madras Dlucational Holes has 
been amended as follows — “ If a College pn* 
ffwsor or lecturer abuses his position by inculcat 
ing opiiiioua tending to excite feeln ja of poliucil 
dislojalty or diaaflVction or »liscontent or bj 
diverting the muida nf his student* to political 
agitation or by enc‘ uraging them to at'enl 
political meetings or if he personally coiiduMs 
them to such meetings or adopts a line of actioi 
which IS hkely to disturb or disorgmiie the life 
and work of the College at which he is employe*!, 
his proceedings raav be held to constitute a 
dereliction of duty and may be visited with 
disaplinary action. 


ENGL13U EULS UI I-OIIA. 

“The English rule m India is surely one 
of the most extraordinary accidents that has 
ever happened in history," writea ilr, H G 
Wells in his story, “The New Machiavelli," 
in the EngUsh lltxitxo ^ “ Wo are there 

like a man who hsa fallen oil a ladder on to the 
neck of an elephant, and doesn't know what 
to do or how to get down Until something hap- 
pens be remains Our functions m India are 
absurd We English do not own that country, 
do not even rule it We make nothing to happen , 
at the tso-st we prevent things hippening We 
suppress our own literatuie there Most English 
people cannot even go to this land they possess; 
the authorities would pievent it if Messrs 
Perowne or Cook organised a <*he*p tour of 
Manchester operatives it wuuld be stopped No 
one dare bring the average English voter face to 
face with the leahty uf India " 

THE rnus iM Tns umteo frovjnces 
The Government of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudb is of opinion that the general tone 
of the Press in that Province “ during the yeart 
1909-10 showed a maiked improvement on that 
which prevailed ID the proceding year" This in 
the opinion of the Governnieiit“w*s due in a 
Uiga uiei«urc to the salutary eCvct of the Indian 
Pr«rss Act, 1910, and the wurning issued to the 
ofiV'dingeniiors" There was only one prosecution 
during the year Ilie numbet of periodicals 
and newspapers in the whole Piovince rose 
during theyearfrom 114 to 123 Of the^e C7 were 
printed m Urdu, 42 in Hindi, 9 in English anl 
the reoiHiiider in Arabic Urdu, Anglo Urdu, 
Anglo Hindi and Roman So many as 31 papers 
made their fin-t appeaiwrco duiing the year but 
only 5 aurvived As to the topics under di-.cuasion, 
it IS a pleasuie to find that “ all sections cf the 
Press devoted n groat deal of ultention to educa 
tional matters " 

INUUSa IX TUB riNAXCE DEPARtUENT 
It wna notified in n leient issue of the Gazetta 
of Ynduv that BO lor g as the number of appoint 
menta in the hst of Account *nta General of the 
Indian I'lnance IVpirtment to Gll which membeis 
of th** Indian Civil Service should ordiranly be 
rsriuiteJ la lire, five appomtmenta shall be 
sppoiutinoiils to which officers uf the General List 
of ihat department not oelinging to the Indian 
CivM Service can propeily be appointel, subject in 
the case of natives ot India to the rules for the 
time being in force under 33 Vicl, c 3, s 6, and 
in the case of others to the orovisiou of sections 
3 and 4 of 24 and 25, Vict , c 54 
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COST OF THE DUBDAE 

Tlie Rev Silvester Horne asked whether part 
of the cost of the Durbar would bo borne by the 
British Eichequei, and whethei provision would 
be made etf that it should not involve extra taxation 
of the poorer classes in India 

Ml Montagu — “ Against the million provided 
in estiinatea in connection with the King's \isit 
there will be a cousideiable set off, the amount of 
which carnot be accuialely fslimated, m the shape 
of inneased Railway, Post OfEte, and Telegraph 
Bevenue About one third of the gtoss expeiidi 
ture is debited to the Military Budget, the auiouut 
oE which, however, does not exceed that of 1910 11 
Theie will be no extra taxation Tho Secretary 
of State is unable to say what part of the expendi 
ture, if any, will be homo by tie British Ex 
chequer 

MR STEADS BETROSPECT 

In the “Review of Reviews' for Januaiy, 
Mr W 1 Stead writes nn intcisstmg retiospcct 
“after twenty cne joai* of his Reviews life 
“I can now look hack,' asy Mr Stead, “over 
more than forty years, duiing which, day by day 
and month by month, it lies been my duty t4> 
chronicle and criticise the rcnteuipoisry events of 
our time " Very few of the statesmen and editors 
who lived whfeii Air btead first btcarae editor, now 
remain He recounts the great eventa in which 
his“Rc"®"’ 'plejed an iin{>ortantpart, towardstho 
proercrA of the world But “ the most outoUnd 
jog fact, and one with which the “Review of 
Reviews” was privileged to ha\ e some consideisbie 
pai*^, has been the l{si.ue Conference, to winch 
Mr. Carnegie coiitribuled two millions tliuugo 
Mr Stead “modestly suggreted a nnlhoD” A 
short paragraph is devoU^ to India “Jn other 
parts of the Bnti>h Empire the principles advocst 
ed by the “Review' has made steady progr«»s 
Australia has been federated an 1 in British Irdia 
Boma progress has been male tuwaids B.sMiciaUi g 
our In ban fellow subjects in the responsible 
prnment of Vhvir own country It isa natter 
sotoo consolation to f<*<llhat m turning over 
♦ ho paS*''* Review" no Indian will fii biinj 

^ X torial r^’n'sek that lias not been consistentlv an I 
® neslly RRour of every practical effort to 
^lijo their naturaVaspiraliorui ” 


NEWSPAPER BEADINO 


A telegram from Seattle, Washington, states 
that Professor Mac Mahon, of the University of 
Washington, read his cla's in history a severe 
lectuia because he found that not one of them was 
ID the habit of leading the dully newspapers He 
declared that every man ought to be ‘plucked' who 
did not keep abreast cf the times, and know what 
was going on m the world 

* There is nothing,’ said be, ‘ which is so certain 
an index to show whether a man is alive or dead 
as his newspaper reading Intellectually, he is a 
corpse who docs not keep up with the papers 
To be good iitizens we must know what is going 
On about us, and that information muse bo 
ncquaed from the “ dailies '' 

This exhoi tation was provoked by the ignorance 
of hi8 students i-egarding the recent elections that 
took place m Great Britain 


TUS DEPBESSEO CLASStS 

Hinduism has sometimes drawn its Rishis and 
Muiiu, piopbets and seeis, philosopheie and com 
nientatori*, from tlie mrst despicable classes San 
kaiacharya obtained true spiritual insight Iroiii a 
Chandala and bowed his head to him &ukdev, the 
Biahmin was sentto Janaka, the Keliatnyii king, 
to make suio if he had ie«l spiritual illumiiialion 
Theiouthe ‘Bhngval GiW in which we have 
been told that a butcher taught an ascetic by his 
very life how work can be pursued without any 
attnchmtnt to iU fruiU Hitjakam JavaU, the 
great commentatoi of the Veda, was the son of a 
woman who Ml from the path of honoi m her 
yoithful days, md was admiiU'd by VasishU as 

hie chief disciple for his (.ournge and truthfulness 
HI admulmg the btseresa c f !„« oiigiu Drona 
refused, ogive LkaUvy a h^oi s ,o aieUry be 
cau-e of hu low caste an 1 the MahabharaU re 
ciunU the story how the despise 1 dismple setup 
a stone image of Drona and became the greatest 
luaikwrnn by practising at ita feet The father 
ot Wkr,t ,|„ 

ayana, was an untouchable Admitting 
,„u„, „„ld ],k, M 

^ T I."’*. ‘"-’P '•'» 

*, gentleman enumerating thfcs* 

aiil other series ishU a A,. y beggtr convoling 
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Diary of the iWonth, Feb.— jlflarch, 


February 21 In tliollousoof Commons, Mr OGrsdy 
asked if Mr. Montagu iTOuld consider the appointment 
of a small Committee to report on the increase of public 
oxpeoditure in India 


Mr Montagu replied that in new of toe viitbdraval of 
the Hon ble Mr. Gokhales Resolution lo the Viceroys 
Council last January in favour of such a Committee, the 
answer must be in the negative Lord Crewe, however, 
would communicate with the Government of India regard 
ing the discuss on id India, and would draw attention to 
Mr. O Grady s question Lord Crew could suggest that 
an account of the growth of erpenditure be prepared 
with a now to supplying full information to Parliament 

His Holiness the Dalai Lama on Lis way to Qudba 
Gaya while staying at Benares camo to see Sri 
Bharat Dharma Mahamandal at ita Gurudham House 
The house waa tastefully decorated There was a large 
gathering of Pandits and gentry of Benares The Dalai 
Lania had a pretty large number of eourticre with him 
He drove from the Cantonment to Gurudham on amotor 
in procession attended with persons m gorgeous attire 
and an elephant with silver liowdah IIo was rcceired 
at the gate by Iho thU of Benares headed by lUia 
Bahadur Tohirpur, Chief Secretary of tbo Mabam-uidal. 
and respectfully conducted to a golden chair kept for 
him on the (late 

An address in Sanskrit was road by a preacher of Uio 
M^araandal on behalf of Uiu representative Hindu All* 
India Society and presented to his Ilohoots. Tbo 
patornity rf Uinduisra and its close rclatiou wiUi 
Buddhism was in beautiful verses shown in the address 
and His Holiness the Dalai Lama was very pleased lo ac 
ooptit The party was tfien treated to delicious frmU and 
Uia Holiness left picsonting as a mark of liis apprecia 
tionoftbe cordial reception accorded to hioi to the 
Mahamandal, one silk ehadder and a pieturoof Taradevi 
covered in silk 

Tho Uombay University Convocation was held Ibie 
ovcning, H, E. the Chancellor presiding There was a 
large gathering, including members of Uie Executive 
Council, Syndics, Deans and Vice Chancellor The usual 
procession was formed sod proceeded to the Hall, where 
tlieuBual business was gone through and tho presenta- 
tion of degrees and medals took place. 

February 22 llis Impcnal Highness tho Crown 
Ptinco of Germany and SUH amved at Sealdah bj 
special train this morning Tlie amval was private 
but a number of English and Germsn oIEeials were 
present to receive Ilia Iligliccss Tlio Crown Prince 
visited tho wounded sftitarf m hospital whom he had 
brought down by the Golaunda apccial this rooroin- 
aud shewed great sympathy with the unfortunate fcUoi^ 
Subsequently H I If visited the 7oo 


In the House of Commons, Sir John Roberts asLod 
whether, in view of thedinct interest of India m tbe 
Imperial Conference, any representalises would b« 
appointed on behalf of tbe Government of India. 

Mr. Vsquith replied that Uie matter was bcins 
considered ** 

II E. tlie ^ locroy granted private luUrviews to the 
Uoable Nawab Mahomed Saheb Bahadur tbe 

Hon ble Mr M. S Dass oi R.,and Bsbu SurendranaUi 
Uwerjea at Govern meut House this afternoon 
February Sir Charies Cayley. K.c.a L, tbe BnUah 
Rex dentat Hyderabad left Hyderabad this momiogb* 
mail m spccisd saloon m route for BomUy from wLw4 
ha saiia on b3 “ Arabia* •' _ 


Tbe Freedom of tho City of London is presented to dsy 
lo lord Mmto in the Guildhall with the customary 
ceremonial Iherohas been a moat distinguished gather- 
Hig, including Lord Crewe, Lord Morley, Lord Lans- 
dourne. Lord Cromi-r, Lord Midleton, Lord Strathcoca, 
tlie heada of the India OfBco and tho Indian Membeis of 
tlio Indian Council 

Tho Crown Prince left for Bombay, the Viceroy 
escorting m a motor to the Howrah Station The 
departure was private Tbe Prince gave Lord Hardmge 
a pichira of the German Emperor, Lord Hardmge giving 
photographs richly framed His Highness presented the 
"**^* 1 *®*^ souvrnirs and head officials household 
models The Prince constantly repeated regret in leaving 
H 1 II also presented hts own nortra.t in silver frame 


II I II 1 repeated regret in leaving 

. f “ also presented hts own portrait in silver frame 
f** ^ silver cigarette casce to Mr 

1 . W Reynolds and Col Maxwell, diamond studded 
Marl pins and sleeve links to the A. D Ce of Hu 
Ficrtleacy the Viceroy In connection vviUi the Imperial 
vieita to Hyderabad and Jcypore, His Impenal Highness 
inyoatcd H H the Nizam with the Red Imperial of tbe 
H H the Maharajah of Jeyporewith the 
order of tlio Ciovyn of Prussia of tlie first class 
hebruary 24 The Court of Arbitration has decided 
0^ Great Britain 

V,-i 1 this aftorooon at the 

® Islamia College, Lahore. The 
M W'isjtm Deputation, inoludiDg the 
Ku Byed Ali IJilgrarak 

pwMt Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk were 

P ""rc* ^rom ^ya^h^ngton that 

freafy Jap^n The 

^*ron Uchida, Japanese 
tod^l 'Vashmgten, m which Japan undeWes 

®* effectively as m the old Treaty 
halfluaWcoL^'^.'*®®" Central Hindu College 

to m^t ^“e® eee'e of foes in orfor 

M meet Um monthly dcflcit of Us 2 000 and tli« 

5hi,rge m the fees to be halfthoM 

oS. "“a Coll.... Tilt 

bttof. I.«B 'V bop«tt>l 

Government aid wifl bo and that no 

U>o*Roc^on "““erously attended intctjng of 

Congreiui*^hild Indian Nationsl 

was the Hon ble M. Dhupondr. 

Messrs J Choidhurr V“?"* ^^®’ecUd Chairman, ard 
Bose. Hvmcndr^te Chandra Roy. h.tyauan<J‘ 

Radha Cliaran Psl B.h i’ Sircar and lUl J 
mittee. Bahadur, Secretanes of tbo Com 


(5RleJ^5Kowler"af»!!r^ ViscoontMolvorbamtoO. 

February 27 iVVr Secretary of SUte for IndiaJ 
laid tbi. atU.riinn, 7 .r'®r‘*"e'‘^^'‘'‘^e'‘‘“'roIth»Pooj»h 
lugforUie Uuivemifi •‘*'>0 of the buiU 

besides Ihebbrair wliidi will aocoramodal* 

February m ® G"e'*te' College 
Limited, of S*lforA®h?I ^*‘?^Rhi'’*'>u. of Jlodgkinsoo 
ono m llion iiterlinr. •**{ ^ Aioencan Syndicate fcf 

•ball revotat^ul,l^n'’.^'! ’»hich it is inUodfd 

"crepreiiouii, . 01 ^ ; "l^hing The Canadian nghW 
Comply who^our^id Jtail»*^ 

^ It «• cla„r.od toat ib« thc.rlioe 
fiveorsisijo,r,ti,“ * th® “ew process will produce 
nndar the old one. *“*®tity which could be produced 
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Dadabhai Naoroji’s 

^ SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 

Thu II thi firtt ittoiopt to bnoS 

eihmiUTO lod conpreheowte Lollectioo of 

Md wnliDgi of the Veacnblo Indua 

l«Mroji. The fint part u • collection 

Md inilodei the iddressei thit ho deliTored 

ladjM NiUoaol CongrcM oa the ttrM A A ^ 

pNitded oxer th»t MsemWy all the »?*«*>«• U *t^ 

dilirered lo tbo Honse of Commoo. ooJ • 

Iho ipeeohei that ho deUxared from timo lo b™* •» «« 

Und*n^lodia. The second part includes oil hii oUte- 
BienU to tho ^\elbT Comtnuiioti, • namber of pspero 
rdsUne to tho sdmiMioo of Indians to tho hemces and 
many fuier Tital quesUons of 

IhoAppcnduconUiD* among othow Ibe *.dl Urt of 

h« cTidMOO before the Welby V'?Sq? 

to tho Indian Curronoy Committee of 11^®. “>• "I**** 

to tho qoesUona put’ to him by tho Publifl Sernco 

Coamittoe oa East Ind an Finance. 

SCO ppn Crown OcUro ^ 

To Sobsonbera of “ The Indian Itexiew Re. 


(EssnjjB on 3iibinu (Etoiiomito, 

BT THE LATE MAHADEV GOVIND RANADE. 

Co'iTEXTS — Ind an Political Economy, the Re- 
oi^nisation of Beal Credit in India, MeUietlanda 
India and tbo Culture Byitem , Proaont State of Indian 
Manufacture and Outlook of the same, Irdian Foreign 
Emi^atioo , Iron Indualry— Pioneer Attempts , Indus* 
trial Coafenpnee Tnenty Aosrs Renew of Censui 
Statistics, Local Gorernment in Englsjid and India, 
Bmancipation of Serfs in Russia, Prussian Land Legis 
lation and the Bengal Tenancy Bill the Law of l*and 
Side In British India. 


PneoRs 2. To Babsenbert of tho '‘Renew’'R«,l-8. 


.Q, A KVTESAK vt CO , BOOKSELLERS, 3. SU^KUllAJtA CHETTi* STJIEET, MADIUS. 
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THE HEW IHDIAH FACTORY ACT. Wombay passed renolutioiis both It April and 

DR. T 51 KMR, M D August 1905 to restrut tlia wirkitic of tlieir 

{A Ueniitro/tKt Indian Factory Commxssion) mills to 12 hours a day But th.y wet notable 

lo keep to ihoir resolution beynn I i fn » inontlis 

^ Factoiy Bill has at last been passed, and The fact that the Bombay Mill Owi er.* Araocialion 

1 1 hope that the new Act wll dri\e the twice paRS.*! resolutions expi-essin^' their desire to 

first nail m the coflii «f 'aweating in Indian k«ep the working of their mills to 13 hours a day 
Textile Fatlones FmbabK, it will do more than at once disposes of the tlieoiy of the Lancashire 

ubolish sweating Curtailment and fixation of origin of the present factory legisl tion, and justi 

hours of labour may gue bettc produ<tion ani fieetheactfon of tlieOovernmeiitnf Indiain haring 

wuuld, certainly, ereiitually tend to more uniforin undertokeu legislation to restiu* the wuiking of 
output, an I to some ixtei t, assot tr mo<iif)mg Indian Textile Factories to 12 h iirs a day 

the eerioua fiuctuatioos if business which are And before the Indian Factuiy Commission a 
baneful alike to mastoi and man For a mmsiire number of leading mill ownere came forward to 

of such far reaching n»efuluess, alike to the give ovideoce advocating a legal lestnctioo of the 

ispitalist and labourer, we are in the first inst-anca hours of male adult labourers iii Indian factories 

indebted, if I mistake not, to Mr Proctor (now In tho space of a abort article like this I cannot 

Sir llcnry Proctor} of Messrs Killick Nixon and go intn the details of the evideoca given by the 

Co , of Bombay, and to Mr Prasivr who was Bhtor vaiioua well known iDBiiuraLtureis in India 

of the Tinu» of Inaia in 1905 The exposure in But I will quote the opening eei tei cea from the 

thecolumnnof IheTtnw’i c/'/ndiu of the mordii ate evileoce given by Messrs TaU A Sons of 

ly Jong houM during which the Bombay miDe were Bombay before the Factory Commission I don t 

worked in 1905 first ojwnea the eyes of theCovem think that there will be any reader of the /ndtan 

ment of India and of ihe British public It was Vfenew who has not heard of Measis Tata A Sons 

only then that L.aneiscira canio on the scene Bit of Bombay ai d of the commaii ling position which 

even before the Liiica'hue deputation urged the that firm occupies in the Indian indii'tiial world 
SacreUryof State to take irti in in the matter, Anl Messrs T«ta A Soi s began then evidence 

investigation bv the G «vert mentof India had been before the Factory Commission thus — “We are 

started Foremostnujong those wbowereconviDi-ed etroigly of opinion that the working hours of 
of the nece..aity tor shortening the hours of adult loales slioull be restneted by legisl ition 
labour ID llimbvy mills w5re the Bombay mill However much we may deplore luterfeience 

owners theiaselvts The JIill Owners’ Afisociatioii ^ m private pnterpiise, we 
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vinced by our exp«>uence of l^te yetro that both 
owners of mills and work people are so much 
wrapped up m tbeir greed for immediate gam that 
they are absolutely blind to the evils n\ store tor 
them ID f ituie years, and the only sure way of 
preventing inevitable mischief is limitation of 
woi king hours by law ’ That is the opinion of 
the foremost firm of Indian manufacturers And 
vet we have heard a good deal about the Indian 
in lustri“8 being ruined to olease Lancashire The 
men who have talked most about tbo 
injury that will be done to the Indian irdustnes 
by a statutory restiiction of tho hours of labour 
of the mill operatives are the men who have 
least studied the economio aspect of the ciiestiou 
The experience of other countries is that 
reduction of the number of working hours 
does not necessarily mean decreased production 
And Indiin mill owners who have tried the 
experiment of working their factories for varying 
hours have also come to the same conclusioQ Oo 
this point the Factory Commission has recorded 
the evidence of 3 jute oiilU and 4 cotton mills 
In the 3 ]ute mills it was found by experiment 
that ft decrease in the working hours of the mills 
did not lead to a proportionate decrease in produc 
tion The actual figures are — 

Decrease in Decrease lu 

working time Production 

Mill A 17 24 per cent 10 80 per cent 

Mill B 17 24 „ 5S5 „ 

MillC 17 24 , U90 „ 

Average 17 24 „ 10 44 , 

And as to the 4 cotton mills which had tned 
experiments and were in a position to ofler evi 
dence on the point of relation between the length 
of the working day and production 

(1) Mr Simpson of Messrs Binny ana Co, 
stated ID bis written evidence that when the 
BuckiDgham Mills were worked for ashort penod 
for 10 hours a day orly there was an increase of 
production from 2 to 4 per ce it per hour Before 
tbs houre lyere peduced to 10 the average pro 


diictioii pel hour was 1110 lbs of yarn, and 1114 
lbs ol cloth But duiing the time when the lO 
hour day was worked the production per hoUi' 
was 1122 lbs of yarn and 1116 lbs of sloth In 
other words, with 17 per cent reduction in the 
workitg hours there was not only no leduction m 
the production, but there was % slight increase 

(2) TheCawi pore Cotton Mills stated that as the 
result of their experiments they found thit the? 
coull get III a twelve hours day tho same produn 
tion as they got m a thirteen hours day and 
consequently they adopted a 12 hours day fropi 
February 1907 as toey found that tho most 
suitable working hours from an ecoiicmic poiflt 
of view 

(3) tn the case of tae Elgin Mills, Cawnpoi^i 
the management found that a IS I uur day led 
to bad work, great waste, and unecimomictl 
working 1 hey r< d iced the hours giadually to l3» 
and have been working 12bouraadBy for tli« 
last eight years Their experience is that th® 
outtnin and the piece work wages are piacticall'f 
tl e same non es they wore when long hours nor® 
worked The piece work rates havo not been 
increased , but the earnings of the workers ha>® 
remained pra^tioally stationary 

(4) The Manager of the Empress Mills, Nagpur, 
has also slated in bia written evidence tliat fro® 
the experience of over lOyeais be has found 

tba production per spindle per hour is on th® 
average higher, the shorter the working day Th® 
above nesenbed seven textile mills are the only 
ones wbioh hnie tendered eviderce on this point 
Their evidence all points the sane way, that pt^ 
d iction does not suffei by the leductiori of tl>« 
number of working bours and that wages do nP^ 
go down As time goes on and the Indian faC 
tory labourer gels more efficient, with improve*! 
machinery to attend to, the maximum produrtion 
may be obtained at something less than 12 bouf* 
a day Under existing conditions m India it bo* 
been found from actual expenmentj th%t the boa*! 
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production IS obtained in a 12 hour irorkiog day 
The foDoiPiog figures given by a Calcutta jate 
mill will illusliAte the point £he production per 
hour was noted with viir}ii g working days and 
this 13 the result — 

No of hours worked per day Froduction per hour 


Hours 

Tons 

llj 

5 14 

12 

5 17 

12} 

5 15 

13 

4 73 

12} 

4 72 

131 

4 75 


Thus iro sea that the oiszimuzn production is 
obtained at about 12 houi-d work, and witb 13 
Lours or more the production per hour goes down 
sbovTing that the working of long hours is not 
ecoDomical £t may be asked if all the available 
evidence goes to prove that the shorter working 
day la the more economicul, then why dont 
the mill owners adopt a ahoiter working day One 
of the leasona why the Indian Textile Mills have 
not adopted a more reabonahle and economic 
system of arranging the working I oura has been 
pointed out by Sir John lleweU, Lieut Governor 
of the U P , m hia noie to the Factoiy Commission 
Ilia Honour wrote thus — 

“ I believe that the long hours which are follow 
ed, or at all events have been followed, at times 
in the ]ute factnries in Calcutta and the 
cotton factoiies ID Bombay have been to some 
extent biought about by what seems to me to be 
a pernicious system, namely, that under wbii-li in 
the former the agents of a mill are remunerated 
upon the gross outturn and nut upon profits, while 
in the latter those who finance 1 the mill in ils 
early days receive a rate of remuaerntion fixed at 
so much per pound of cotton cloth produced 
Tbeso two fsctoi's point to outturn, and not 
profits, as the obyect to be aimed at, and are pro 
ductile of wasteful an 1 uneconomical mai age* 
ment 

It has been staled repeatedly by the 
opponents oi tholatlory Bill that tl e Isbouikrs 


iSo 


did Dot want any legal restnction of tbcir hours 
of labour is far os tho inrestigatjons of the 
Factory Commission go that statement is not 
correct In the report of the Factory Commission 
It tH cleaily stated that ‘‘wo also believe that the 
great mass of the workere m toxiile mills 
would welcome any measure calculated to prevent 
their being worked excessive houra in future In 
the absence of any direct representation from the 
workers thenjsclvea we took every opportunity in 
the course of our tour of questioning the operatives 
and personally asceitaining their views, and we 
found them with few exceptions, strongly opposed 
to the practice of working excessive hours, and 
m favour of interference by Government to 
prevent it That is the opimun of the Factory 
Commission Ardfrom wbatl know of the thorough 
manber in which the inveatigation on this point 
was conducted by that body, ] don t thick it 
possible, under existing circumstances, to get a 
more reliable expression of the opinions of the 
working classes in India 

It has been said that the Government of 
India ID their Legislative proposals went directly 
against the proposals of tne Factory Commission 
wbub they themselves bad appointed But 
any one will take the trouble of ^studying the 
report of the Factory Commission and the evi 
dence collected by that body it will be quite 
evioeot that the Factory Commissjon a/tei laying 
their premise*, ran away from th“ir own conclukiuns 
in fcamiug their propusuls Here are the conclu 
Sions arrived at by the Factory Commission as to 
the houra of labour in Indiao factories — 

In the Utter portion of the year 1 JOu tlie Bombay mills 
worked lor HI hours daily with one set of hands, ibat 
•Cate «( affairs happily did cotcnnlinue long in Bombay 
bntthere is no guarantee that itwill Qotrecur,and we 
lUd itprevaihog permanently in the oiiUs at Agra and 
otherinduktrial centres ID biortbern India. VVecooaidcr 
Um^ It la the duty of Oovemmeot, on both economie 
and humaoitariSD grounds, to prsTcnt iba cootiouance 
ortherccurrcoce of that system Wo are convinced 
that it u impossible tu work men legularly lor 
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14^ hours a day— even !□ the maniier iti which 
Indian operatives admittedly work witliout scnous per- 
maoent injury to their health , and aUo that any system 
under which they are required to work for such exccs- 
aivehoucamuat necessarily bo prejudicial not only to 
theiu, but also to the industry with which they are coo 
nectcd Apart altogether from economiQ groundt how* 
ever, it appears to us indisputable that the QoTemmcnt 
cannot pevnutalarge section of the industrial popula- 
tion to be regularly worked for 14^ hours a day. 'lha 
evidence which has been recorded shows that in many 
cases the workers have to walk two or three nulea before 
aiiiviogat the null in the morning nr after tearing it at 
night , they areunableto ascertain tbetimeexactly and 
in (.onseqiience a IVhour day from start to finiab may 
~and in manycases does mean— that the operative la 
absent fiom hia home for IS or 17 hours each day In 
otberwords, when ivorLiog a 15 hour day many opera 
tivci caD,na a luaxiinum, obtain only seven or eight hours 
at Uieir homoit In our opinion no further argument >s 
necessary to pi o\o that such a condition of affaire must 
inevitably lead to the deterioration of the workers it 
must also render factory work bo unpopular tbattbe 
labour supply necessai y for the adequate development of 
the industiiM lesQurces ol tbo country will notM forth 
Qoming , and the abuse uot so grave y obatacter, so 
opposed to all humtnitaiian coosiderations, and so 
fraught With senous coneequenaea both to the industrial 
population and to Indian induitnei tbattbe Gorein* 
Dent would, in our opinion, be justified lo taking any 
itepa wliioh eipenence Riigbt show to be necessary in 
order to prevent it from continuing or recurring 

Aftei count g to ihe«e conclusions how could tb« 
Factory Cuoimission have objected to tbe restric- 
tion 01 hours o! adult male labourers by law Their 
proposal to create a young persons' class with res- 
tricted hours and thus indirectly through tbe young 
peisons, women and childien restiict tbe 
working hours of nulls, went directly ngeiint the 
evidence they had collected and what they had 
actually been in thtir tour throughout India 
They knew ptifectly well that there were no 
children, pract'ially ro women, and very very few 
young pelBODS iii the weaving deparlinents of 
Indian inilla And theiefore the weaving depart 
rueuts could not he indirectly infiuei ced by the 
restricted hours of the children, women and 
yourg persons When the Factory CommiseiOD 
went against iheir own facts the Goveinnieiit 
went Bgaiubt the coticlusiona of the Commibsiuo 
but accepted their facta 

If you analyse Uie evidence given Irefora tbe 
Faituiy Comiuissiun you will find that it <rM u r« 


Mill 


Mil! 


0 viiers Managers 
in favour of diiect 1 
revti c'lon of the houts ^ 14 
of idiilc laboureis 


42 


.J 


9 


fur the creation of a } 
young persons’ class V < 
with irstiiLted houts j 

Just compare these figuies fir a moment eud 
you will be able to realise on what slender founds 
tion the pioposal for tlis young persons' class was 
hised But the chief aigument against the 
Legislative pioposals of the Goveinmant embodied 
111 the Factory Bill that was beard a good deal 
both in the Xmpenal Legislative Counc'l and m 
the columns of the Indian press was the objection 
on pt tnciple to the iiiteiference of the State with 
adult labour Tiiat is tbe old antiquated laissts 
/ave doiUine 'f tiie Menchestei school of 
political economists Who laid down tbe principle 
tliat the State under no coiiditiuus should inter- 
fere with adult labour conditions ? Even Adsm 
Smith diniis the I iglit of every man to pursue 
his own interests in bis own way ouly as long as he 
does not violate the laws of juslits And where is tbs 
justice of sweating the poor Indian labourers who 
are without education, combination or francbisei 
ill the blessed name of freedom of contract ? hot 
all piacucal pmpwes the Indian mill opeialives 
aio without effectwe combination among tbetu* 
eelves to call together in an eroergeicy Vo secure 
a coLVvion end And unless workeisaie protect- 
ed either by combination iniong themselves or by 
the inleifeience of the fctate, nctii g merely as 

individual unit they Bie placed at a oonsidei ible 
.liKidvHwtiifio in bargNimng with ilieir employers 
Wub little self conhdei ce and less education, the 
Oieoietiwl “Iieedoii. •' of tlm Indian mill 

operative is very deluMve lliiough hia weakness 

of will, Ignoiai.te, an 1 Inrf habit of suhonSMon to 
hiasQtiaUupeiiois, vhe ImJ.an ur«,«i,vo in his 
bargBluing wuh his employ er. loses all the adia.it 
ages of free oompttiiion, and eufieis deep and 
permanent economic u jury The Indian mdf 
o^ratives supply apt illusHations of what Mr. 
Walker has so deal ly desciibod m his woik on 
Political Lconnmy lhat“tl e working ilasses, ui less 
prowled Ulan unusual degree by jwliUcal fran 
■ ’ , ^ *' flutrico of public education, and 

y telfiesp^t Hid social ambition, sLoW 
UUl farihty in subm.tting to Industiial 
iwjuiiui. ® 
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I da not w »nt to <liscu'>3 this point nt ftny length 
iiuw 1 has3 itready done eo lu tny duxeuting 
let'ort of the Factory Oominiwiion 1 then felt 
the neceasity for going into the question 
thoioughl}, eepcciallv bUtiidli-g alQiie aa 1 
didnithali iny colleagues on the Cumiutxxinn 
oppobud to the view I had tiken on the quealiuu 
of direct legil restriction of the hours of male 
adult labourers I nas perfectly confident then, 
audaubsequentevents have juaUhed my confidei ce, 
that if the exivtiug conditima of the Ubuuiers 
were dearly pointed out, tne GowernmenC would 
step m an! protect them fioin a posnion fioui 
wLicn they iheruaelvta iveie unable to extricate 
tbemselv«^, even tbaUoh the iiisjority of the 
CoaimibbiOD miy report 'igaiiist direct State 
interference The LellibridgeCoiumisaion of 1890 
mainly considered the question cf the hours of 
labour of women and children The mayority of the 
membeia of that Comuiission reported that no res 
tncUon as to the liQuis of employment of wuuieo 
was necessary One member of the Lelbbiilge 
Coiuiuission, Mr Sborahjee SLapeijee UeogaUe, 
dissented firm that vie rand stroi gly advocated 
the restriction of the hours of employment of 
women to eleven per day liis Government accept 
ed the view of Mr Bengalee ai d the lactoiv Act 
of 1891 enacted a U hours day for Indian 
factory women Fancy the majirity of a Govern 
ment CcmmiSBion expisseing the opinion that no 
restiictiou of the hours of employment of women 
IS required in a country where poor, half starved, 
illitei'ste women aro woikei in facloiies for 
17j houisa liy for the magnificent daily wago 
of d| annas’ Both the Leihbiidgc Coiomu»iOO of 
1890 and the li dwii hactory Labour Ooniinission 
of 1907 08 attempted to fly m the fate of sUrn 
facta Even Government Commissious are helpless 
against facts The cry of Lancashire inteifercnce 
was raised by tbo capiuilisla and the piese lu 
India Ii WHS a sort of ted herring driwii aciiM 
the trail of the Facloiy Comtnisxioi s But if tbeie 
was leal pressuib from L^llc.•tshlIe then ell tlat 1 
can say is I wish moie power Vo Laiicasliiie's elbow 
Some 01 6 must come to Ibe rescue of the poor 
Indian labourer If there vaa oua tliiig more 
than another which was clesily brought out oy 
the debate in the Iiuptrial L*„iblativ6 Council 
on the iattoiy Bill, it was thatthe Indian labour 
era could exfiect little or no xert of sympathy 
or help from the newly eiifiai chisel educated 
* n iJillo class InJnn politicians They are luoie 
with the capitalists than wlih the lal outiis in tlio 
great indusfnal UiOVcment that la just awaktsuiDo 


m tins ountiy When thenonoflicial Honorable 
Members of the vaiious Legislative U unuls press 
their GoveriiOii-nts for eiicouiagenient of indi 
genous industries, tiicy practically plead the 
cause of Indian capitalists Tl e labourers in their 
opinion form part of the machinery < f production 
The fact that every non otficial Indian member 
of the Select Comuutteti of the Imperial Legia 
lativo Council on the Factory Bill dissented from 
the proposal for the direct lestnctiun of the hours 
of adult labour IS very sgnificant The great 
popular ronetitiitiunal movement which commenc* 
ed lo l&8i and which cuiupleted the first stage 
in Its journey of progress with the passing cf 
the Murley Miiiiu leform scheme must here 
after go furnaid as a movement of the educated 
middle classes The mass of the people will 
always hive the protection of the Biitisb Govern 
ment But at the same time m the light of the 
lessoi M taught by the hactory Bill controversy 
It IS just as welt for the Fsctoiy labourers to 
organise themselves It is true that ilie Factory 
labo iioro m ihiF coontiy are not educated But 
they have suthciei tintelhgence to follow ospable 
leadciw Tbs educated iodian people after all 
owe ibetr OoDgro&s oigantsation to European 
Iead<-rs Mr A 0 Hume is the father of the 
Indian National Congre.s WhenEurupeansshowed 
the way Indians followed readily \Miy stiould 
not I he same be done in the case of the Indian 
laboniers ? U nat Mr Hums did foi the educated 
ctasM’x, why should nut Mr Bamsay MacDonald, 
or Mr David Shnrkluton, or Mr Arthur 
ilei ilcisun aci.omplisa for the labouring popula* 
tion III tins country ? 1 welcomed the anouoce 
ment that was made in some of the nevvspipers 
tbit the English Ttnde Unionists contemplated 
loakii g a move 111 the duection of organising tiade 
unionism in India 1 sinceiely hope that they 
will The educated Indian may sneer at the idea 
So did the Anglo Indian al the Oongiess oiganisa 
tiun That IS always llie case in every country 
Ihose who have obtaiued political privileges always 
sneur at iLa attonipta of those below them at 
securing those piivilegca We see the middle 
class movement at the pieeent time at Its zenith 
We can also at the Same time sue the dawn of 
the great indubltial iiioveuient with its acute 
conflict between the forces of capital and labour. 
Tho piogress of tl e labour movement in India 
even wiiii hII the help of the English Trades 
uniouialu, will be very blow But when it does 
1 egin, althuu^h lU velocity may bo slow on account 
of Its el oiuiuus uiubo, the momentum will be gic.it. 
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Ube *Cluivecsal IRnces Congress 

BY 

MR. 8 K RAICLIFFK 
(jMte Editor of “ The £<u(M)nan, CaktiKa ) 


^I^HE first Umvei-aal llaces CJn^lefi^, tit be 
X beld at the Universit; of London at the 
end o! July this j oar, should he of greater interest 
to thr educated Indian public than perhape any 
international gathering for many years pa&t lu 
piogramme, now being circulated ainongKym(Mttbi 
zers throughout tie world, is remarkably com 
prehensivo, and the promoters of the Congtese 
have been able to command an amount of active 
U) operation from lepresentative persons mall the 
principal countries of the globe which would 
seem tu piove their initial asbump'iun to be fully 
yu&tified The assumption is that the u(tei<lini)ge 
of material and loiuiaterul wealth betwee i the 
dilferent raves of mankind has of late years grown 
to such diinenaions “ that llis old attitude <f lia 
trust and aloofness is giving way to a gei eral 
desire for closer acquainUiiceship The chief 
object of the Congreps is thus defined *To 
discuss, in the light of modern knoiiUdge 
and the modern con&cKiice, the general relations 
eubsistu g between tbe peoples of the West anl 
those of the Eis^, between so called whito and 
bo called coloured with a view to vn 

couiagitig between theui a fuller undeieUndiiig, 
tne most friendly feelings, and a Leartier e-o 
operation L’ohlieal issues of the hour will be 
subordinated to this comprehensiio end, in tie 
firm belief that when once mutual iispect is 
established, JitlicuUuH of every type will be 
sympathetically sppruachod and roadil) solved ' 
Id oi ier that this giiural aiui may b« kept in 
Ti'w, the Cougretss will i ot dis^UM purely 
Lurojiean questions or questions loucbiig the 
reUtiui a existing t-etwi^a tl e Western P >w«ni 
nor will It be { ui^ly avientitic in the scree of Lee}*- 
ing strictly to the sUtement of facts and tvfiaicing 
from the pa.ssing of definite yudgments Debate 
on the contioversul ispum of }>olilics will, of 
course, be avoided, slice the CorgrtM will be 
reprvscnUttve of 11 Qumeiablo {virlies sod siboola 
of thought , but It 18 ua l«i>to^ that the writers 
of papers willlavs full liberty to express tneir 
own political TiewR, piovi le.1 only tliat ue«ail<ne 
piuvocatioQ is avoided si 1 fairrivM is main aiied 
towards all sides 

The artiva w iLof org-aois«l hi* Mleo to 
^Ir. hiuaUT btaiUr, who throe yt^rs ago csiriej 


tbiough with noUble succe&a the liniiiense 1 tbour 
iiikileital to the International Moial Education 
Congrssa held in London during the autumn of 
1906 Mr Spiller 18 assisted by a strong Execu- 
tive Committee, of which Mr Pember Beeves, 
Piiocipal of the London School of Economics, is 
Chairman , and there is a very large General 
Committee and an imposing list of Vice Presidents 
coDtiiDiiig tbe names of prominent statesmen und 
administrators, jurists and ecclesiastics, econom 
ists, anthropologists, and sociologists, who may bo 
taken to represent in an exceptionally complete 
sense tbe intelligence and authority of the ciul 
ised woild 


In all Its baser tial features the programme of 
the C ingress was settled bome mentbs ngo It 
has been diviled in the following manner — 

1 Fondamcati) Considerations— Stcaning of Uses 
and Nation 11 Qcberal conditions of Progress. IIL 
Peaceful contact between cinhsationi iV Special 
probUnu* in inter racial Ecouomici V The nodoro 
Cooaciioco in relal on to ratial ijuvstioas VI PosiU'O 
•u^gesboDs for proraoliDg inter racial frieodliiioia 


in oruer lo ucnnomibo tne time at tno ntapobai 
of the Coogrrs* all the papers will be taken as read 
Ilnef bbstiacla will he available, and a month 
beforv the ssseubh op. os every quuLfisd mombir 
should uceive a full bet of tin, papciit, prinUd 
vithcr in 1 iighbh or lu Iretich 

lo Uiellratdiviiioo iLtro are to bo four i aiicrf, and 
roadvra in India will bo inU-riatcd to bvo that an India* 
oaiDO klaod* at the head of the list— Profeasor 
Brajeodra bath tsial. of Cooth Bthar Collete.haiU-cn 
cbowo lo lead off with a paper on Deflnition of 
Tnbe and Sat on " Tlieu come tbo “AoUiropologicsl 
M*r “I I’rofcsaor Itiu \oo Luatbao ot 

UcTlio bniTcruty the * bociological \icw of Ricc," 
byProfetaor VlfnJ Fouillecof Pari* , and “IheProUcai 
1*7 Mr fapilJir, organiser of tli« 

Coder the tw^iDgof General Couditione of PregreM ’ 
Mr J U Hohtrtson, up, will duJ wiUi “haLioosJ 
Autoooni/ Bid Civio IhaponviLiJjty", Dr D 8 Mar 
^loaUr wilo “Unpia^B as a Coo*< 1 JatiOb and 
^laratiug Inhuiaiw-, l>r T W .tijj, David* w U* 
.iP * **“’* connoetion and bister lined ta 
wiin Tho Present Po» lioo of Women ” Other Ml*r* 
in Uua boctioD are — ' 

Profe*bor»einiKh(Unir of isconsio) -Influence 
of Oeograj hicaJ, Lcouomir, and PoliUr*! conditions “ 

Dr Oiuscppe Bergi (tniv of Rome)— “ Difference* 
(od Moral* and their rtu.Unce to 

(Camliridge) and Mr John Or.y 
lotcJIcctual Sued og of U fft-rei t 
aod their rvaja^c-Ute oppottan Uca tar Culture " 
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Dr J DeDiker(P»n»)— ‘ InUr mciftl Marnsge.” 

Tl>« tocood pwt ol this geoera} dirinoa will ba giTtm 
up to Uie pohliciaos and admioistratora The opcoing 
paper, on “ Tccdenciea towarda Parliamentary Rule, 
mil be written bj Dr Christian Lange, of Oruaseti, and 
contributions will be made on behalf of tanona 
nationalities mainly Eastern, as follows China— ills 
Excelteney AVu I^ng Fang Japan—Uis Lxcetlenc^ 
BamitaVa llaseba , Turkey— Said Uey Persia — Hadji 
Mirza Yahya, India— The Hon Q K Gokhalc , 
£gypt— Uob. Soufour Bey, ifaith— General Zicgitimc 
Sir Sydney Olmer, Governor of Jamaica, will consider 
“The Government of Colooics and Dependeoeics ' and 
Dr Alexander Yastcheuko (Ilniveraity of Dorpat) The 
lUle of Russia in bnogiog togelher the Wbito and ^ cliow 
Races ” 

• Tho lollueiicca coming under the bead of ‘ Peaceful 
Contract bctiTCea CiriJisations ” are commerce, baoLing 
and means of transport science, art, and literature 
internat onal conferences and exhitubons international 
law, treaties and courts of arbitration To the sect on 
devoted to Inter racial Economics Mr J A Hobsou 
will contribute a paper on * The Opening of Markets 
and Countnea ** Other questions to be dealt with are 
“loveatmonts and Ijoani*aod Wages and Em gra 
tion" 

The divia OB under which are grouped tie papers 
dealing with the modem conscience In rclat on to racial 
questions IS perhaps the most important of all Dr 
Fell* Adler (Now York) w 11 wnte on ‘ The Funds 
uenUl Pnneiple of Inter Racial EUiict " Ur ZangwiU 
on tbs Jewish people Dr A Caldecott on Uisaione 
Sir Charles Bruce on the (restmeot of tnhes and 
dependent peoples and Dr J H Abendanoo (The 
Hague) ou th^ Iralllo la intoxicants and opium 

The hatof “poaitive suggestions in the final division 
IS not, perhaps so comprehensive as might have been 
expected Sir John Macdoncll will ducuss ih« question 
ofaa International Tribunal AT Leon Bourgeois late 
Prime Minister of Franco, will make suggestioos for the 
extension of the Conferences at the Hague Baron d 
Estoumellea de Constant, a leading member of the 
French Colonial party, will wnte on “The Respect 
due by the YGiite Races to other Racos Finally Herr 
Alfred H Fried a Vienna Editor, will deal with Uie 
power of tbePresa in promotinginter racial friendlincas 
Dr Zamonbof, the inventor of Esperaoto with the 
proapecU of an laternational Isogusge Professor J B. 
uackonzie (Cardifi) with the possibility of using the 
acboolaforelbical teaching in regard to races, Mr Edwin 
D Mead (Boston) a vateran peace-worker with “The 
Organiaation of a World Associatiaa for Encouraging 
Inter-Uacial Good Will ” 

In connrttiOQ with tho Congress there will be 
an exhibition of books, photographs, charts, 
skutls, etc , illustrating the highest huuiaii types 
TbU collection IS ben p got together under the 
direction of Dr A 0 Iladdon, tho eminent Cam 
bndgo anthropologist, to whom sympathisers ate 
asked to send specimens ard photographs coming 
vfitbiD the scopo of tho Ef^bibitioti 


lb maypossihly be thought that the piogramme 
summsrjzsd abore ismarlcelly incomplete in many 
departments, and doubtless the promoters them 
sehusaie fully conscious of its incompleteness 
But the Universal Races Gongiess, it should be 
remembered, is the first of its kind to be held on 
anything like si comprehensive a scale and the 
dilBcultica in t le way of finding a place fur every 
important probleoi of race without oierlooding 
an inevitably crow led programme are insuperable 
The great thing is to have succeeded m gaining 
so large a body of mfiiiential support to the scheme 
ana ID roveiing so ron«i lemble a position of the 
ground by means of papers to be discussed withm 
the very limited space of four days The 
itninediate qneation of race, oi o need barlly point 
out, are qiiestiofia of poltcy, to ba handled by 
Qoveramenta and diplomatists i" consultation or 
conflict with the peoples afTected Such, for example, 
are the problems of India, of Turkey, of Persia, 
of the Russian Empire m Asia , of tho Facifio 
slope or the Austiahan Conmonwealth in lelation 
to yellow and brown immigration , of inlentured 
Indiai labour in Natal and tho British Crown 
Colonies, or the obstinate struggle between the 
Transvaal and tho Indian artisans and traders 
who knock so persistently at its doors There are 
eome among us who are convinced that the futuie 
of the Western Powers will be determined more by 
the policy they adopt towards the coloured races 
than by any other fartor, and possibly it la too 
much to hope that any conclusion can bs reached 
urtil tlio nations have passed through a ssarching 
pen d of conflict and calamity But, however 
that ba, there can be no doubt at all that the wel- 
fare of the world demands the fullestand farthest 
endeavour to reach an uuderstaiidiiig between the 
peoples who now are kept apart by the barrieis of 
race ano colour and that for this reason alone, if 
for 1 10 her, the ITniveisal Races Congress ought 
to receive the approval of intelligent and humane 
persons in every quarter of the world 

All those who are interested in the programme 
or aims of the Congress are advised to communicate 
with the honorary organiser and secretary 
Mr G bpiller, 63, &>utk Hill Pari, Hampstead, 
London 


Dr. Rash Behari Ghose’s Speeches. 

A-V bXUaCSTlVa AND COUPUBnENSlVa COLLECTION 
(U iIA a poitinU ) 

FrteaAs 12 To Suhsenbtra of the ‘Rmru,”As 8. 
U A Kateaao A Co,, Sunkurama Chatty St, Madras, 
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THE QHIHK TRAFFIC IH INDIA 

Bi 

MR FREDERICK QRUBQ 

(Sect clary t Anglo Indian Teniprranct AMoenatton 
London ) 


the Febiuarj issue of the Iteiieu;, Mr 
U 7 B Pet ningtoi innkca an attempt to 
I ' wtate the f >cl8 about the lucrtaaetl eo» auisp 

tioQ of inloxicanta m India in what he 
c\I1a I ‘ simple fashion With all bm Mnipli 
cii\| honeier, he tinea nut controvert ai ) «>f 
the plain figuiea which were given in my 
article published in the December numbei he 
onl) ^uatrels with some of tie comlustona 
arrived at 

Well, what are tl e foe ? The outaiaidiig 
fact IS that the reveiiiiH di rived from Uiih source 
haa more than quvlrupled since 187'), anlw 
Rtill increasing, 1 took care not to draw tho 
inferotico that intemperanca t aa actually to 
creHseJ during that pcno<l id the same proper 
turn, hut 1 did say — and the stiVemcot uh# 
base I upon the evid nee uf competent v I servers 
in many parts of the caun*>} aa uell aa ti|>rn 
the figures themselves — li<t there Ins been it) 
recent )dar8 a acnoua spread of the drinking 
habit amongst a tiatutall) ahstemieu* popuU 
tion Will Mr Pennineton produce a einKle 
witiiese, olhcial or unofficial, to disprove tnvt 
statement f 

I will refer him for evidence iii support of 
my case to tbe provincial Iscise Uejioite, U* 
the emplojtrs of labour on tl e tea gardens ai d 
cotton inilU, to tbe publuned views of iihd like 
bir Frederick Lely "til Mr G'khale, to tin 
rscent spsevhea i f bir lyouis Dane sod Sir 
L-viicclot Uaie, anl to many others who havo 
closci} observed tl e trend of social cusloms aud 
the inroad of Wwlcrn habits dunig recciit 
years 

Mr Penningtons viry “ simple" calculatu •> 
that the increase*) expenditure on drink smoui i* 
to le«« than a farthing a head par annum >s 
biae,) iipuQ the assumption that all tleinhali* 
tanU <vf India har« taken to drinking tbe feet 
being, as I diatincUy et-itCKl, that li e grv it 
majorit} of the people are still urcontaminated 
by th" vice By spread ig the ronsuiapljon vf 
liquor over the whole pcpuUtion, dnnkirgand 
al»teDuous alike, ilr J'ennicgtoQ makes it ap- 


peal that fl e increase pel head is ridiculously 
smell Let him confine his calrulaticns to tho 
dnuking classes and to those who have g no to 
swell the drinking classes since 1876 i » I ho 
will find that the increase is ns borioiis as I 
represeiiteil it to be 

I have not dei led that the working < liases 
are better paid now than they were 36 eais 
ago , but are we to look on with unconcern 
while they are being tempted to waste the nnded 
gfltna of tbevr mdustiy in Government liquor 
shops 2 Xhe wages of the working clas'^cs in 
England hove uLo improved dining this penod, 
lut their consumption of intoxiCJiits has gone 
tl »wii very considerably Tbeie would liav» been 
tiarm indeed in Great Biitam il its Lxcisa 
t venue had iiirressel in nnythiiig like the same 
1 tio as it has lone in Indie 

In tins coi necti >n 1 may quote ii sUteiiot 
whirh WHS nmde a httlii while ago b> llie 
Vrvsidrnt of vlii li mba) Mill Owners’ Ai'»«' 
ciationtoa mertiig of that body lie said — 

During tbo rcccet inquiry ot the ' Li piof Con 
to lUe wbicli I otJ lU stUmga m Uomhay, it ns* 
broiigltout in evidence that Uie mill hands eiioiit more 
money lu li |Uor (ban on food or cloUioe It la pOKSilile 
that if It juor kbo| I in the uull dietnets weiercduied 
itniiglithavD ciTi'ct on (no ssIih and poniuiiiptfon of 
biuor ITlho millhandi are cuied of tJievice 

0 > drinking, tliC) woatd naturally ipeud tliuif iiiooey 
on the education of their (.hildren 

Mr IVnningUin edtoiU Ibvt ceilwn classes in 
JndiH, iiicludiig lUHiiy of the highly educated, 
liHVo taker, too fieelj to tie rnnsumpljoii of 
European hquoie, and he egreia that the revenue 
b"» eon^cqutJilly been uiuasel in aver) Uii- 
whuleHune manner hsatlly one tf tho things 1 
eojd * 1 thank him foi the corroljoratioii 

But It u lot only iho*" who ftr-* siilfuirg 
fioiu tUunlueficihlita pmnded by the Govern 
nient The lUv C F Ar liens h"S shown 
the pa}Kr from which you quote that in lefltl) 
eveiyptonTO" there has Ix-t n n seiioua increase 
in tl e ( nenmption ,f country liquors, and, *s 
le poll ts out, thm ids me tUt the evil iagro»i»g 
vnong lie jwrer ,{ the community 

Tlie aiirple fact m, ax l^rd Morley told usthivs 
tear, eg,, that in r,j.«rJ to the Drink TraCe. 
I dia I* face to face with m “ new, due, and 
addiuoral plague " 
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THE SH&K& ERA OF 78 A. D 

BY 

RVO nVHADURC V \UD\A. 


UE foiirdinfr of tho ShakA era of 78 A D 
13 a subject of as much controvei-sy bet 
ween Eastern and Western schol \ra as tha 
founding of the Vikraam era of 57 B C The 
subject IS still shrouded m mjstery and we are 
thrown still on conjecture for its elucidation 
^Vestem sclolara generally maincain that 
the era was founded bj the Shaka kings of 
Kathiawar and Ujjain though there are some 
who would asciibe it to Kanuhka Dr hlectin 
Jul), 1910, number of the Ro>al Asiatic 
Society a Journal ascribes it di tinctly to the 
well known fehska latrap Kahapan who be says 
ruled from 78 to 12 j \D Eastern scholar* on 
the other hand ascribe it to the SI ata\ ibana 
rulers of the D»ccan, and believe, lo accoroance 
with the current tradiUon by which the era 
IS named Shahs ahana Shaka, that tho era was 
founded by some Shatas ahana king in com 
Diemoration of his defeating tho Shakas Mr 
llajwale, tie latest supporter of this theory 
mainUins 10 the preface to his newly published 
Dnjaneshsari that the era was very probably 
founded by one Saku whose name appears under 
one of the figures m the Kas^k caves and adds 
that the word Shaka need cot mean a foreigner 
as It may be derived in the Maharoshtn fioro 
the word Shakta We si all try to see how far 
facta and arguments support the one or tbeolber 
theory 

Let us examine Mr Rajwales theory first 
The objection which naturally rises against the 
tradition now current is bow can an era be called 
the Shaka era if it was founded to commemorate 
the */«at of tiu Shakas Mr lUjwado has, indeed, 
ingeniously got over this objection by showing 
that there was a prince by name Shaka 

among tl e Shatavahana rulers of the Deccan and 
the era was probably founded by him Mr Raj 
wade bss not given the date of this prince nor of 
the inscription in the Kasik cave in which this 
name appeals, nor has he given any reference 
to an) Buranic story or tradition in which the 
name of the Shatavahana king wuo defeated the 
Shakas is given as Saku or Shaicn Ou referring 
to the list of Snataval ana kings we do indeed find 
a name Sbakasena Mr Vincent Smith has given 
in hi3 now almost standard history of Early 
IM 


India n list of tho Andhra Sbatavahaia kings 
from the Vayu and the Mats) a Puranaa with their 
approximate dates of accession In this list (see 
page 190, Ist Edition) appears tho name of Shi 
vaUkuia Ufadhariputra Shakasena Ko 22 Hu 
data of accession is given as 85 A D Hu prede 
cessors are shown to have reigned only 1^ years 
while he u shown to have reigned 28 years His 
successor and probably son was the well known 
Viliva)akura II, Gautamiputra Shnshatakarni, 
who defeated and expelled Kahapan from the 
Deccan in the year 126 A D (Mr Yinceot Smiths 
Eaily History, page 168 ) His son again was 
Puluma)! II the Siro Polemaios of Ptolemy 
The date of ShnirasLoa therefore is tolerably 
correct from contemporaneous and later evidence, 
as also from coins and inscriptions If his name 
and figure appear in theKosik cave insciiptions 
as that of a prince it is possible that be may 
have as heir apparent inOicted a defeat on the 
Shakas in 78 A D seven )ears before his accea 
6100 Or, It may even be possible that he began 
bis reign a few years earlier as dates in Ancient 
Indian History are usually approximate unless 
fixed from contemporaneous foreign chronology 
There IS therefore a gieat probability in favour 
of the theory advanced by Mr Rajwade that 
Manhariputoa Shakasei a founded the Shaka era 
of A D 78 Mr Rajwade strengthens hu posi 
tion further by arguing that unlsss the era had 
been founded by a Hindu and Aryan king the 
era would not have been used by orthodox Hindus 
in religious formula, as it uudoubtedly is used 
since seveial centuries back up to the present 
time 

But there are many and strong reasons why 
we would not be justified in accepting this 
theory In the first place, the Shaka era is 
frequently mentioned in Sanskrit works and ms 
criptions os the era of the Shnka Itnya The 
word Shaka therein is not a proper name as 
Mr Rsjwade would bavo it Even if we take the 
name as the era of the Shaka king the word 
Shaka is still not a proper noun The two 
eras which have survive 1 till this day m India, 
tts , the Malava and Shaka eras are usually 
referred to in Sanskrit writings as the eras of the 
Alalava and Shaka kings In either case the 
name of the king who founded the era is not 
mentioned The eras, are also spoken of as 
current wi^h certain dynasties of kings and the 
name of the founder is not mentioned probably 
because the persons who used these eras were 
60 familiar with the names of the founders that 
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they did not think it necessary to mention them 
The dynasties of the kings who used them were 
more important in their eyes and hence the 
eras were named as eras of Malava kings or 
of &haka kings This appears to have been the 
custom from the oeginning down to about 800 or 
900 A D when there appears to have been a 
change in the namo of the eras which we shall 
presently speak about What wo are concerned 
with here IS that the carheat documents mention 
this era as that of the Sbaka kings and Shaica 
IS undoubtedly not a proper nouu herein This 
IS the first strong ohjectiou against Mr Kajrades 
theory 

becondly, the Shataiahana kings of the Deccan 
do not appear to have used this era m any of 
their insciip^ionsand con a, a fact which is odcuib 
ted by Mr Ilajwade himaelf II»d the era been 
fuuuledby Madhanputia Shakaaen>( hie euices 
sore would undoubtedly have utei the era u 
their wri'inga Moreover, the defeat of the Shekae 
by Slnkaecna is not mentioned in any of the 
bhateiahana iiiuriptiona The memarable defeat 
of Naliapan by Qauumiputra Viltrayakuia 11, is 
mentioned in the inscriptions m the Nastk caves 
and this event Listonane have placn) ui 12C 
A D The glory of \iliiayakura II, es the 
“ destroyer of Shakaa and the puventer of the 
mixing of castes is spoken of by lua mother 
llalashrt in eulogistic terms buppoeing bbaka 
sens was his father it la atrenge that the mother 
docs not mention the noUble exploit of berbus 
ban 1 m defeating the Shakes and his foundii g an 
cia to rouimcmornte the event Tlic«« two reahona 
to my uiin I luiliute stiongly against the tUeoiy 
propounded by Mr llaywade 

Oa the other bsn), the probabilities aie lo 
favour of tbe op^vosite theory mamUined by many 
Western sn 1 hast'Tn fchoUis that the era waa 
foui lei by some oi a of the line of Sbaka kings 
who rulul IQ Ivhthiawsr srd Ujjain This era 
was usoii by th»^ kings in th»ar inanvptiona anl 
these date from very sncient tiintss Tbe famous 
insi,nptjon of Uudralaman leconling the rrpairof 
a groat lank built in the time of Aaboka 
near Qirnar in Kathiawar shows tlat tbo 
Kathiawar ai I Malwa Shaka MtrapiS uael the 
Shaka era In lator Ktiskrit works again, c*|>e> 
cially ot the early Indian asirunouiera, the KhaVa 
era is referred to as the on of the Sbaka 
kings ani we are naturally loJ to infer that 
the era was founded by ll e Sb«aa kirga of 
Ivathiawar ami Malwa «1 o rulod that part of 
tho country frcni the firvt century A D down 


to their downfall m ibout 395 A D (Vmcen 
Smith's Early History, page 255 ) The name 
of tbe eia thciefore aod its use by Shakx 
satraps are strong arguments in favour of th® 
theory that tho Western Shakes foundel th® 
era of A D 78 Who founded the era an'* 
what event it commemorates, howevei, leraains aO 
unsolved mystery Dr Heet does not give an/ 
authenty for making the statement that tbe ec& 
was founded by Nshapan whose date is given by 
Mr Vincent Smith as falling in tho secord 
century A D Hia predecessor Bhutnaka is als® 
said to have attained power at about the bC 
giumng of the second century A D (EailF 
History, page 188) Chastann, the Tiastenes 0* 
IHoIeniy, comes later an! Rudradvman, th® 
lepairer of the Sudarsliana lake, is piobably stiH 
liter We tlierefoio do not know what fehak* 
king was in power in 78 A D and wliateien^ 
he commemorates by the founding of the er/t 
It would not be an untenable suroiiso, lioweiei»t® 
suppose that the Shnkas then destroyed tho powet 
of the successors of Vikromaditya I of Ojjaiii, wL® 
bad founded Die era of 57 Jl 0 The cunrs® 
of Indian history does not conllict with such ® 
surmise Tlio empire of Bushpamitin 
pieceded Vikramsditya did not last long Th® 
successors of Yasholhannan of Malwa of ih® 
sixth century and of bbrihatslia of thoscient" 
ceutury wcie equally vifak and tho twpif*^ 
which they founie) survived fora fowyear® 
only The Maurya and Gu{U empiivs wenii?* 
course longer lived but even they did 
extend beyond two centuries It would in'* 
vberelore bo itrproper to aurmise that th® 
emp le founded by Vikrvtnaditya of 57 B ( 
declined un ler Lis succissoia and tliatit"®* 
overthiowo by mcaa SU>i.k.*. vw IIS \ 

after having lasted for about 135 ytare, ® 
6«fficici‘!y hrgptriod iieu m lUtlf But tb‘* 
laafur all a sum iw and wo cannot dcfiiuttly 
sUU from recorded evideice who the bhaVa 
kingwaa who foundi 1 this era aid what dti’* 
It eiuimemonites The subject is still a royetiry 
and will probably remain so for ever 

Hut u I feeds no sttetch of the imaginatit*' 
to see *cvt it was not a mystery to those wb® 
UMjd the era in it* esrlv jtarw To them it 
a matter of comm n knowledge*, a ihitig whi ® 
nee«ied no mrntion To take a ii olern insivor^' 
th se Marathi liakbara who usetbo Itsjyarcbai'* 
Shaka know that the word Jlajyarohan* 
l^jyarohana cr coronation rertmery of febivaJ' 
but they never tl n k it neceiwary to mentitm jb 
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and the word bhuarajja llobina Shaka By 
theeame analogy we cao conceive that the early 
users of the Sluka era know the iiame of the 8haka 
king who founded it or the e>eQt which comme 
morated it, but did not care to mpniioii it. \b 
centunea rolled on and the bhaka kingdom waa 
forgotten, the knowledge was gradually lost and 
the matter wasinvolve<l in mastery The bhaka 
era being taken up by astronomeia for leasons 
which we shall presently explain, lived on 
while eras which were subsequently starU.1 hke 
the Gupta era or the Valabhi era or the era of 
Shriharsa died with the dynasties which bad 
founded them The era thus be„an to oe Ui>ed 
m later centuries without the kno viedge which 
its early Uaers had, and consequently new theories 
and ideaa began to be started about its origin 
The orthodox people who u ei the era were natur 
ally aversa to behera or suppose that it was 
founded by foreigners and the theory had also 
gained ground from the example of many noted 
eras that the conqueror of the bhakas was entitled 
to assume the title of Vikramadity sand to found a 
new era It was therefore surmised that the Shaka 
era too was founded to commemorate the destruc 
tion of the Shakas This toeory gradunllv gamed 
credence and the astronomers of the 9th and lOtb 
centuries accordingly used the worl Shakanri 
panU IxJiIa As mentioned by Sliatikar Bala 
kriahca Diksbita, BLattolpala uses thia expre»sion 
The theory curreutin the days of Athiruoi accord 
ingly was that the same Vikr maditya who had 
founded the era of 57 B C also founded the era 
of 78 A D It was the theory of Kashmir 
astronomers and Albiruni natuially got it from 
them Of course he recorded it along with his 
own surmise that tins could not he correct and 
It m tst hare been some other Vikramadity -i who 
founded theeraof73 k D This obvious objec 
tion to the now theory > as corrected by still Uter 
astronomers who flourished in the Deccan and 
the modern theory wasskarted tu , tl at the bhaka 
era was fou ided by a Deocan king of the Shata 
vahana family, also named Sbalivaliana who in 
popularbelief issuppcsed to have lofeated Yihrama 
of Gjyain by means of clay burses iiiiracutously 
changed into Ii\e ones Of course, there is a jumb 
Img of traditions here and a chronolognal perret 
sity again appearing as the Yikiamaof 57 B O , 
could not hare lived to 78 A D is 1 hare 
explained in my paper ou the Vihrama erv pub- 
lished in December 1909, in the liuUat J msw, 
there may have lived a tradition lu the Deccan 
that Yikramaditya was defeated by seme Sbata 


va1.nna king who was hia contemporary , ar d this 
tradition may have been added tn the new theory 
about the founding of (ha Shaka era The 
memory of the defeat of ^ahapan may nko have 
been jumbled up with this older event Whatever 
tiuit may bo we fii d in tlie latest astronomers of 
the 11th and 12th centuries A D , coming from 
the Deccan, the nv^urally patriotic and orthodox 
theory that theShaka era was founded by bhah 
v'shana or Shataiabana This theory is sufliciert 
to explain why in later times still, down to the 
pre^eut day wo u«o the Sbaka era even in reii 
gious formulx Mr Rajwada tries to derive faUp 
portfiom this to his theory about the founding 
of tne Sliaka era But the real explanation of its 
use lies in the fact tbat tbs new theory has 
changed the foieign origin of the era and hence it 
u that we have no objection to use it in religious 
forisul-c Had Mr Hijirado proved that wo 
used the era in religious formulx in ancient 
times. It may have been something in support of 
bis views Uutoncal fsets, however, arranged in 
order of sequence tell, us Ut, that the era vvas 
Originally uved by the Shaka satraps of Ivatbia 
war and Ujjain 2nd, that it was nnt us«d by the 
Sbstavabsna kings of Ike Deccan, 8rd, that earjy 
iQscnptioos and eailyastroDomen ranging roughly 
from 400 V D , to 800 A D , used 
the expression Shakanripa Kala or the era of the 
Shaka kings, 4th, that later astronomers from 800 
A D , to 1000 A D , used the expression Sbakau 
ripantokala and believed, as stated by Albiruni, 
ID the theory that Vikrama founded both the eras 
of 57 B, C and 78 A D, and lastly that 
ostronooiera later still of the Deccan 
attribute the era to Sbalivahana, lead ua to 
conclude that the era vvas founded by foreigneis, 
tbat its origin was gralually lost in mystery 
by tneir disappearance, that the era lived on 
Owing to its USB by ostronomerF, and that they 
oatomlly erough gradually gave the era an 
orthodox origio, the real origin having been 
long forgotten This seems to me to be the 
piobable course of- that change in tradition 
about the Shaka era 

Dr I;lc“t IS correct m attributing the general 
Use of tho Shake ors, even though fouided by 
foreigners and notwitbstioding the subversion 
of their rule to the fact that astronomers selected 
It for their calculation It may be stated that 
I pointed this out long before Dr Fleet did it 
ID my lecture on tho eras of the world delivered 
at Poona lu Marathi in May 1909 and repro 
duceJ in tue ^ Yividbadnyanavistara,' a noted 
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monthly magazine of Bombay, in the eame year 
I also quoted therein two similar instances of 
the survival of eias owing to their use by astro 
nomers, %iz , theeraof Nabo Nasar and the era 
of YezJgird The former era was founded by 
the last Babylonian dynasty and continued to 
be used for centunea after the destruction of 
that dynasty by Cyrus, the founder of the fir*-t 
Persian Empire , tho era was in use down to 
the days of Ptolemy in the Alexandrian schools of 
astronomy The latter era was founded by 

Yezdgird, the last king of the last Persian 
empire, and continued in use in spite of the sub 
version of that empue by the Arabs Ihe 
un orthodox era of Yezdgiid was in use down 
to the days of Albiruni who himself always used 
that era in prefeience to the Mahomedan 
orthodox era Ihese examples show that an era 
founded by foreigners may still live on owing 
to Its use by astronomers The general theory 
of Dr Fleet is thus coriect, but bis explanation is 
notably incorrect an I lusulLcicnt in sevcial 
respects ‘ At some time about 400 A D 
observes Dr Hoot to tho July number of the last 
) oar e Journal of tho Royal Asiatic bociety, London, 
<‘tbe Hindus roceivod tbs Greek astionomy Tboy 
then duvisod for tboir computation tho Kahyuga 
cm., the commencement of vrhich they placed in 
Itbfuary, BC 3102 bubs«iu«ntly , rvtoming tho 
Kaliyuga for the higher astronomical work they 
looked about for onothei reckoning w bo used 
for certair morn practical puiposw dealt with 
particularly 'in works called Karans The 
sulectiou was plainly made in Wostem India, 
perhaps at Ujjain, but with equal probability 
at Bharukachha Tho choice fell on the era 
beginning with 78 A D It was tboolfiual 
rocLooing m Kathiawar , and, secondly, it began 
vnlhChaitra bhuldba 1, or noma day near the 
vernal equinox Havanas, PalUvas and bhaUs 
are fi-cquently sMociatixl together in India 
I’aiiiLi 2 J 84 itMiuina fchaWa to be placed bcfoie 
\avana Again, Patan]«1i under Panint 2 4 10 
instances bhaka \avanain Thus, under the 
ctfect of a grammatical rule, tU bhaaaa obUiccd 
a special prominenco lo lbs tra iiuens of the 
liindua and thus when a name was wanted by 
tlie astronomers for the era of 78 V D Iha 
name cf the bLakas prvtsenU-d lUtlf «rd 
given to It " 

One may be paruoned for ob><mng that tl e 
above strikes ore as a cunou* jumble of an 
hisWrKal, illogiuU, and tvtn >elf tcrUadittoM 
mrcrencce and sunn^s. Coaucg fi-ca tj h 


an eminent scholar as Dr Hoot it is all the 
more surprising The last sentence especially is 
inexplicable Why should the Indian astronomers 
be m a funk about naming the era of 78 A D, 
which they selected for astronomical calculations? 
Did they not know that the era was used by 
the bhaka kings of Kathiawar and Ujjain ? The 
Sliaka kingdom of Ujjam was subverted by the 
Guptas, as we have seen above, so late us 
398 A D Could the nstronoraei's of Ujjam 
who lived between 400 and 500 A, D, and who, 
according to Dr hleet, made this choice of the 
era of 78 A D , not have known that it was 
the era of the Shaka kings ? Dr licet himself 
says that the eia was founded by Nahapin, a 
bhaka, and was current in Kathiawar It is 
simply inexplicable why Dr Fleet goes to the 
Sutrasof Painni and the Bhasliya of Putanjali 
for accounting for the name of the ora and why 
he thinks that the Indian astronomers wanted 
a name for the era and gavo it ono under* 
grammatical bias in favour of tho vvoid fahokfl 
But the whole detail of Dr Heels explanation 
u qucstiooablo bo doubt, tho subjoctis one in 
wlicb we have to loly on cucjecturo only, hut 
wo think that the explanation of why tho 
abtronoiDcrs of India those this eri of 78 A D 
can be bibod on a mors Lutoncal and logicsl con 
jvrturo The rise and cngin of modem Indan 
astronomy is ehrouJel m mystery We know 
nothing of the history of its development till 
it etaiids bcfoie us full Hedged m the theory of 
Aryabhatta The utu^eidous system of the 
astronomy of luukni or Povt-Orcek India «ith 
Its calculations fiom tho beginning of the ciioi 
mous Kalpa, the levolutions or Bhoganas of 
|luets 11 the whole Kalpa an! so on stands 
it * “f complete in tie work of Arys 
bbatta like the peifoct grammar of i’aiiiui, 

1 wonder and a mystery But two thing* 
arockar hirst, the system is pliinly influenced 
by Oreek astronomy bacondly, it had had a 
doveloftntnt extrnlug. over contuiies before wo 
upon tbo peifected system of Aryabhatta 

Ast^nomy must have been cultivated zealously 
wub U.a help orCretL knowledge for centuiiM 
before it could be put into tbe pitseut 
system, in He same way as grammar muil have 

teeDsludiedkrcsntunoiUforePanmi could put 

rt m the univKsailaUe form lie lias given it Vr 
f , “J" ‘some time about 400 klJ, tU 

Ir lians received Greek .Utionamy " This «*!»•* 
pKinly inconoet baU 1 gicBly and lisU-n 
connection with India daUs Uoa 
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AIe::aDler and ccaaes with Menander Heal inti 
mate connection lasted between 200 and 100 B C 
It seems therefore impobsible that Gieek astro 
nomy could have been recei?ed m India so Irto 
as 400 A D bbaha invasions of India also 
ranged from 150 B 0 to the end of the first 
century A D , and the bhaka rule m India endeil 
m dU8 A D It 13 peifectly inexplicable how 
India a ull have leceivcd Gitek astronomy about 
400 A D Dr Fleet perhaps thinks that Arya 
bhatta aid Varahamihua who flounshel about 
500 \ D , in their sjstemshow marks of loflu 
ence of Gieek astronomy and hence Gieek astro 
nomy might haie been receiied a century earlier 
But as we have stated above one century cannot 
sufhca to explain this clever amalgamation of 
Western and Eastern sciences It must have taken 
many centuries of close study Vanvhamihiras 
Paneba Sidhantha also shows that hog befoio 
Aryabhatta wrote his work, the system Lad been 
perfect bhaokar Balkrisboa Dixit a-^igns to 
some of the old bidhantbas a dato as early as the 
first centuij* B 0 In short, the knowledge of 
Greek astronomy by Indians evidently dates from 
a period much anterior to 400 A D 

It seems to me that Greek and Indian astiono 
mtos were amalgamated together by Indian 
savants at Ujjaiu under the rule of the Shaka 
kings Their kingdom lasted as we have seen 
between 78 A D and 398 A D , a sutcieotly long 
period for the cultivaticn and development of 
astronomy That Ujjam is taken as on the sevo 
meridian by all Indian astronomers whether of 
the Deccan or of Magadha or of Ivaabmir without 
demur clearly shows that the place waa looked up to 
vvi^h levetence asthe chief school of modeim astro 
nomy The bhakas though foreigners were not 
rude and illiterate In fact, they bad enUred 
into the shoes of the Greeks in Bactria and came to 
India with all the advantages of Greek knowledge 
and science The engineering achievement of 
Rudradaman in rebuilding the Sudarshana lake 
testifies to the great civilization of the Shaka 
kinos It 13 not therefoie absurd to assume that 
un^r the long and undisturbed sway of the Sba 
kas, astronomy was -calously cultivated atUjjam 
and amalgamated with Greek knowledge Obser 
valions were prebably taaea and recorded o\er a 
number of y ears These observations would natur- 
ally bo recorded m terms of the Shaka era 
Rules for the new astronomical calculations 
would also naturally ha laid down in terms of the 
bhaka era. And it is these observations and these 
rules based on the Shaka era which must have 


naturally induced, nay almost compollel, lator 
Indian astroi omers to adopt that era for all 
aatronomical calculatioi s To take ar analogy from 
other eras, the era of Nabonasar vrns ii‘.e 1 by later 
and even Greek astionomeis of Alexandiia simply 
because they found a long seias of as^i nomical 
obseivaiiun* iccuided mthateiiaid coiivenence 
and brevity favoured the adoption of that eia for 
astronomical calculations We can easily conceive 
bow UjjaiD was the seat of ustionomical study 
in the days of tho bhaka kin^s and Low that 
study laid the foundation cf tie modern astrono 
iDical system of Inlia Ihe bhaka kii gs were 
gralually Htnduised ard their foreign hnbitsand 
garb must have also changed along with the 
change of teligioo The fnmius astronomers of 
the sixth century theiefoie must have had very 
little scruples to adopt the era of the Shakes 
already used duiing three or four centuries for 
Uieeame purpo.es ani must also in a manner 
have been compelUi by the tradition and the 
state of knowledge of astronomy It is thus we 
believe that the Shaka eia obtained piominence 
over other eras and has lived on while other eras 
have dropped out of existence Tne Indian 
astronomeie divided lime from the beginsieg of 
L.a]pa into several Yugas and Ealiyuga again 
into several eras including the Shaka era which 
later trnaition changed into an era founded by a 
Shatavahana or Shalivahana king and thus this 
era Los crept even into the religious formulco 
used by the people in reciting the exact time of 
their religious acts But this fact cannot shake 
the historical cunsiderations which compel us to 
conclude that the era was founded by the Shaka 
kings of Kathiawar and Ujjain 


A Supplement to Elementary Education. 

CY Mb. B 1, CHAJEKAR, B A 


Xfi HE Uon ble Afr Gokhale is to be con^jCatu 
Vy latcd on his excellent speech m tho 
* ViceiPgdl Council, when he introduced 
his Bill for elementiry education Various coun 
tries are compared, their varying methods both 
for free and compulsory elementary eoucation 
and the relative expenditures are concisely and 
clearly stated Even little Baroda has beaten 
British India hollow In Baroda, in 1009, 79 6 
per cent, boys of school going age were at 
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of Viftter anJ breakers of stone A Committfee of 
experts can easilj fix upon a number of subject^, 

& general knowledge of which would be deemei 
suthcient to bring the adult population of India 
on a leiel with the average population of cuilised 
countries. 

Such a Committee will have tQ include ruoi 
mentary Astronomy iii its course of teaching 
The tides, the eclipses, the shooting stars are 
Ruflicieutly attractive Magic lantern slides, char^, 
diagrams, can make them doubly sn Tbo»e who 
have heard Profe&ior Noigamwalla and seen lia 
plates know full well the absorbing interest of 
such view <5 and the great audiences he secnred 
Tane Elementary Chemistiy again as another 
interesting and informing subject The nnahsis 
of water into oxjgen and hjdrogen works hk^e a 
miracle on tl e minds of the audience Those 
who hi\o seen such experiments in Poona, koUia 
pur, and other places know full well howea«y it 
u to secure and fascinate big ciowds Take ayain 
Hjgienp, dome, tic and public How necewy 
and pleasant and attractn e such knowledge w 
Siieeialists like Dr Turner can casil) testify to 
It Ilia illustrated lectures on plague to M»e 
most illiterate classes m Bombay aU\a>s drew big 
crowds Indeed, the complaint was often *he want 
of room Malaria and other prominent ills of 
Bombay and India can be e^uilty well explained, 
provided you secuie qualified men to co so Ino 
terrible infant mortality of India lU causes and 
remedies ought to be equall> dealt with Take 
atuim the mechanical and agricultural appliances 
in various countries How few know the sioplo 
mechanism of the cablegram that reaches India 
from the far off countries every day ' Even edu 
cated men are most often ignorant of these things 
Take Sociology again With charts diagrams 
slides, cinematographs what a superabundance of 
resources wo have at hand, which lie unn^ with 
out any systematic plan ! N\ ell, it is a puW.c m« 
fortune thatGujrathiand Maratlneducatedmendo 
not get those slides and explain them in the veroacu 
lar to the illiterate audiences lu our venous ciUes 
and towns People who have watched the 
nomenal soccer of the Excelsior and the cheap 
America India cinematographs can ea-ily under 

stand what a powerful educ.ti>e 

have in a cinematogmph Manai aja Scindia and 

MaWja Gaekwar have travelled far 

The Utter is ince^ntly never too weapr of dilatmg 

on the informing and hberalisu g advantages at 

But .»r,ly h, tuU .11 J““ 

through all the countries ho has travelled, and 


show the thiugs that influenced him by magic 
lantern slides and the cinematograph The cost 
will be insignificant comp.ared to the vast strides 
ID geneial information that his subjects will 
make The Maharaja has led in the cause of edu 
tation of children Let him be moio original and 
solve the problem of adult education How few 
Indians know India itself ! Sociological sh les on 
Sikh, Gurkha, Rajput and Burmese lite would 
be of absorbing interest A Gurkhaman, woman, 
girl, and bov can be shown m their own various 
phases from birth to old ago Social religious 
scenes an! peculiarities can bo best shown and 
learnt through slides It is the pictures that 
appeal moot to all Pen is available only to a 
very few in India How few Indians know still 
less the world outside India * Japau and the 
Japanese, China and the Chinese, the P u>^ Japa 
nese war, the Russo Turkish, the Franco German, 
the Amenco Spanish wars will stimulate public 
intere«t and create a love of knowledge ^ewtoD 
and Co and other English firms can easily 
supply slides How few Tudians know the vast 
extent ai d power of the British Empire itself ' 
Surely we ought to know mere of our empire to 
understand its responsibilities and its vast poten 
tiahties for good One feels certain that if slides 
and films of the main Hindu temples in India 
were secured, as aUo of Masjido, Agjanes, etc, 
the general public knowledge of these matters 
will be materially increased The religious minded 
population of India will feel please! Take again 
the zoology of the world and India a fauna and 
flora What infinity uf knowledge can be secured 
from these and other subjects^ It is little use 
solely confining our attention to the comparatively 
email number of school going children, leaving 
the vaster adult population to live and die in utter 
Ignorance of elementary thing 

Well, It will be said, it » not difficult for a 
Comiuittee of experts to fix upon eight or nine 
subjects and to secure slide*, charts, cicemato 
graph film*, diagram*, etc But it will be asked, 
where tho machinery that will impart this general 
knowledge to the adult population lies ? The 
answer is notdilhcult to give, provided there is a 
strong desire to impart such general knowledge 
to the adult population We can trust Govern 
tnent who have to maintain the high and noble 
traditions of the early Biitish pioneers of 
education, to find the machinery for imparting 
such general knowledge id such generally agreed 
subjects to the adult population Two grodnatea, 
knowing the subjects above mentioned and sup- 
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plied with the niaienals referred to, can be 
appointed in each liiviBionheaaqu-irtershke Poona, 
Ahucdabad, Belj,aum, etc, and one in eacb dis 
tcict town to impact krowledge of the subjects 
to the illiterate population These graduates must 
have no duties connected with aoy high school 
teaching The paj, ranU and piomotiofi of such 
graduates snouhl be in line with the other gra 
duatea emplojcd by the Educaticnal Department 
Special stipendiary studenta m the Training 
Colleges of the division sli luld be also required to 
have a knowledge of the subjects mentioned 
above. 

In course of time each Government High 
School in each district ought to have a gndante 
attichel to it who will he told off to impart gene 
ral knowledge to the illiterate classes The 
tiaiDing college successful special students can do 
similar educative work for taluka towns and 
villages Ihese graduates m the districts and 
training college masteca in the talukas with their 
pays and ranks equally recognise 1 by the Educa 
tional Department will bathe tnostciilcieotmachi 
aery for the object in view The cost of the im 
tial materials will bo not at all osorbitant The 
I'ducatiooal Department can send roun I the sUdee 
and cinoniatogrnph by tuins to save expense 
There is the fuitlier advantage that wo can extend 
or attuiuate such a teaching machinery os expe 
nenco wannats us 

Hut a farther question will bo asked and it 
will be Kvid thdt It 18 lasy to take the horse to 
the pond but is not so easy to inaLo him dnnk 
the wattrin it It will be asked in what way wo 
are going to secure a fair number of illiterate 
aulience of at least tbs male sex, if not of eitbvr 
eox in oach district Now let us remember that 
Indians yiel i to no nation in their love of music, 
vocal and instrumental , one baa simply to oiaik 
what a duster of men gather round any old sm 
ger m a street atan} time of the dajT and many 
even throw down coin to the singer Well, 
Government employs a music master in every 
Training College of each diviMun in Die Uombay 
Presidency l^t such a Ouvernincnt singer bo 
given additioDsl pay or anotker employed lo 
connection with ihi« rew arrangement Take 
Ahmedabad or i’oona for instance Certain balls 
or compounvls near the qu^rten of the illiterate 
claisea should be secured by Government A 
spi‘Ci(ieJ numlier of Ircluri'S on paitieular days 
and hours m the wotk sbcalll>o gives by the 
teachers, with the help of their slide*, charts am) 
films The muuc master must begin so that a 


cumber of people aro attracted to the place , of 
coarse, no fees aro to ba lavivd from the public 
Spaeca should be reserved apart foi women The 
mn«icand the pictuies are sure to attract audiences 
and the teachers ran easily ascertain who aro more 
regular in attendance The regular ones can be 
easily subsequently requested to begin to learn 
the three R’s Eveiybody likes to write bis own 
name IjCt each one learn to write his name, 
then his child’s or brother’s, etc , so that he may 
be ledon to learn the alphabets if tne slides 
of the tenowned Hindu temples be secured 
like Rameshwar, Pun, Dwaraka, etc, one 
(cels CGitain that even old ladies will raise up 
their bands in reverence and bless the teachers 
IvnowiedgO must be made nttractivo and can be 
made attractive m the above way When once 
the prejudices of the adult illiterates against 
hook study vanish, and knowledge appears cheei* 
ful end useful, what n Himalaya of difficulties 
will be removed ’ Adult lUiteialee will then 
uige their childien to go to school very 
willingly ondiichtee propliesy will be realised, 
nil India over The reward of the Rntisb 
Oovernment will be in the grateful rcmembianco 
of an ilhterivte people who form neatly I/'S of the 
populatioD of the whole globe Na effort ought 
to be untried by a Christian Oovornmrnt to 
leoiove the dense daskneag m the land Will the 
Directora of Public Instiuction of each Prcsi 
denty itako a move in this direction I Will the 
Aleharaja of Boroda lead m thiB^attempb also t 
To sum up, it 18 neccesary to bupplemcnt the 
oxlention of elementary primary education to 
children, by not neglecting the far vaster num 
her of Ignorant adulu, it la ntcessnry to appoint 
a Committee for htlectuig a number of subjects, 
a geneial knowledge of which will make the 
adult population more informed, such subjects 
should bo taught by graduates in district towns 
and by Trainiwg College qualified mastera m 
taluka lowrs and villages, with their pay and 
promotion guaiantocd by the Educational Depart 
nient, slide*, charts, diagrams, lanterns, films 
should bo suj plied to each distnct for itwlf or by 
a Fetation , a music mafter should be employed 'U 
each place, a course of It.lores sb »uld be given, 
*nl thin tie thue JU should be taught to 
adults Money, niaster* and u.aterials being 
Uius J>erm inertly secuied, jnirmanent result* ai-e 
bound to follow Prut* should !,c, UUron, 
oTtred to the bc»t candidates in ^the auJiei ce 
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LORD MINTQ'S INDIAN POLICY. 

OR & proper uoderbUnding of the merits of 
the Vicerojalty that has dmna to a dcse. 
It le necoseary to glance back at the events 
of the stressful lustrum that preceded it — m 
other words, to define the situation as Lord 
Minto found it It was a situation such os no 
V^iceroy had inherited, whether regard ts had 
to the depth and intensity of the popuUrdis 
content that then prevailed, or the circum 
stances m which that discontent originated It 
was an India in painfull} angry mood that 
Lord hlinto feund Uengal had jnst been t-et 
aflame The educated cUac«, and i ot alone ir 
Bengal, had again and again been tnl I ih tt their 
interests and sentiments counted fur very little 
SnOWT “ REPUIUIS 

A senes of ‘ refonns of a showy character 
bad followelmrapid suciessnn, whici m their 
origin as in their later development, reflected 
less the considered opinion of the Imperial 
Goveinment than tho hustling methods of a 
too magteiful Viceroy, who indeed came to India 
with a ready mtdo programme of reforms 
which he was clever enough to force on others 
In spite of Lord Ourzon a boat^t, his famous Com 
niiasions have salved nothing in particular, and 
satisfied nobody One recalls with amusement 
the Irrigation Coaioiissiun, which loured the 
country in breathless hurry taking what was 
called •* evidence ’ on projects whirli would 
have required decades to work out an I genera 
tions of careful huxbanding of resouices to 
finance Lord Curzon s action with regard to 
Indian Irngation was typical of much tliat he 
did by way of enquiry by Commission ‘to set the 
standard uf bntish admioistnition ' And, 
then, ic would tala juaiv far the Police to be 
really reformed The olficislisntion of the 
Universities is complete, but to duy they are 
as far from being capable of realiMng the ideals 
of Lord Curzon himself as they were in 1307 
We might, had space permitted, have dwelt upon 
the obvious diQereu''Cs in the mode of fin'tocing 
Police and University reforms J«or can we pause 
to dwell upon that woodurful make>bclieve, the 
Induatnvl Committee, whose recomnendations 
Lord Curzon promptly buried after the delivery 
cf a funeral oration ofbfionnng gravity ! 

UlRD CCBZO'T A2>D TUB EDtCATEO CUSSES 
So far we have dwelt upon tho mere showy 
acta of Lord Curzen's administmtion The epint 
So 


which informed his every act is plain for all 
men ta see As we have aaid, never weia the 
educate I classes made to feel so poignantly how 
little they counted Lord Curzon began by 
loudly proclaiming that “ offirial wisdom is not 
so traiis^ndant as to be superior to the stimufna 
and gui lance of public opinion" and that "the 
opinion of the educated classes it 13 not 

statesmanship to ignore or to despise ’’ The 
sequel shows that Lord Curzon bad exalted 
notions of the superiority of ofiicial — or at a ly 
rate his own — wisdom, and that tho opinion of 
the educated clossos ivas only worth ignoimg 
or despising if itdil lint fall into line with 
official opinion A recent writer in the Lon Ion 
l/erMi»y states the case for the educated 
classes 10 this way — 

It la worse than f<^ly to dismiss the educated classes 
with aaaeor at thoir oumben ITa-* cannot alfoi-d to do 
that. The educated classes, growing larger and more rs- 
presenUUre, stand, politically, for Lbo people of Indio. 
Therostara in Iba cradle boweror brave, however 
loyal however loDg>doscendcd,Uio rest sro m the cradle 
How far Lord Curzon was fi-ooi realising tlie 
profound truth of thuse obwervstions may ba 
judged from the fact that while at Miidrus, he 
administered what was meant to be a severe 
rebuke to the Mahajina Sabha by telling n 
deputation from that body that waited upon Jim 
at Government Uouse, how small their member 
ehip was and Low large (and, ot course, totally 
untenable) their claims to represent the Maha* 
Jans of kladras were 1 

CENTOiLISATlO'! “ I't EXCCUtS " 

The fact le, Loiil Curzon never believed iii the 
educate) closees and missed no opportunity of 
telling them what his oprmoa was of their ospira 
tions It was his fixed belief that it was not 
wisdom or statcamaoship, in the interests of 
India Itself, to bo led into ronkicg political con- 
cesfiaaata ladtans, AVy, he field — and justified 
Uie BartiUon of Bengal on the ground — that 
* It cannot be to the lasting good of any conn 
try or any people that pibho opinion, or what 
passes for w, should bo maniifactui'ecl ly aciin* 
parativeiy small number of people, at a single 
centre, and should be disseminated thence for 
univeraal adoption, all other views being dis 
cootage i or suppieiee 1 That is a fine text for 
•V diBsertAtion on tho evila of tho centrohsing 
tendenctea of Lord Curzon a rule, vvnereby a 
comparatively small number of officials crowded 
into a Se'Tetanat on a lemote hill station dis 
eemmated for universal adoption their views on 
admisistrative matters, all ctl}er views being 
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discouraged or suppressed It ^as characteristic 
of Lord Curzon that he shouH depiecate that 
ID the tendencies of public opinion — assuming 
for aigument’s sake such tendencies did exist — 
-which he s) stematised and standardised id 
Trapenal adminiatration To quote a memotitble 
tlxUr “ From every point of view, it 

appears to us desirihle to encourage tho growUi 
of independmit opinion, local aspiration^, and 
local ideals, and to preserve the growing m 
telligence and enterprise of Bengal from being 
cramped and stunted by the process of forcing it 
into a mould of rigid and sterile uniformity ' 
That, in Lord Cuizm’s opinion, was a good caso 
for destio}ing the racial, political solidarity of 
the Bengalee lace , but, of course, he never 
dreamed of applying these principles to the 
system of centralised alminisUatior he peifccted 
I/ird Ourzon was obsessed with the notion that 
ho was setting the standard of British admin 
istration for all time G<*rtainly, he did things 
cleverly Having satisfied bim^elf that wha^ 
he did not undertake to reform was not worth 
reforming, be considered himsolf free to hypothc 
oato in advance tbs future Qoancial rcsouiccs of 
tho Oovernment to the Bolicc und otbci reforms 
The vOst of the Vartition of Bengtl was sen 
ously under estimated Ihen llieie wero the prcbs 
ing reeds of military re organisation, which ab 
sorbed pmctically all tho aiaitablo surpluses of 
hia regime, 

AV EMpanaAssuto lecact 
T hus it was that the Viceroy who profptcscJ 
tho greatest anxiety hat ho should Icavo nn cm 
biuai>!img legacy to bis kucce>>sors endd m 
gloriously by leaving an In lia mireccnciled to 
his reforms, in revolt against the deUircd object 
o! his policy (which was to exclude Indians from 
tho higher branches of Uio admiDislration and 
to deny them political right»), in open hostility 
with him for opinions and scntimcnU cxjrcH-ive 
of contempt for the It dun character, and fur 
little unremembered acta cf unkindncases winch 
na neel cot pause to chronicle To sum up, 
admmistratiTO efficiency had been earned to such 
limit that it bhstert-d ercrytlimg it t»uch<- 1, and 
exaggerated every known fault of the adoinis 
tration — e g, its exrr/^ave ccntralnutioii and 
nloofnc-sS ftoiQ and ludifTercnce to the pocjlea 
opinions On the political side, l^ordCurz^nfl 
whole oam was to mate the pi-ople vn^dfratand, 
as clearly as he could make tl cm understard, 
that they had no hope of political advancement ir 
the future. This policy had to be thorough, if 


Lord Curzon meant it to succeed, and in his 
iniperiousnesi>, the gieat Pioconsul made no 
dintinction between Indian Chiefs and what are 
called middle cliss British subj cts The aristo 
cracy and the Mahotnedana whom be vioio patro 
nises were t/tvn laid in an equality as of death 
with the rest LastI}, it "as a pitiful exLp 
bitioii this “ stioiig" Viceroy ;5a> excellence wovi 
and then made of his dpsue to catch the popular 
imagination by methods that would have ap 
pealed to Barnum, but which only moved 
Indiaia to mournful le'^entment 

Lord Minto succeeded to a mO'>t difficult task; 
but it was A task which b) his previous training 
in public life and adminble qualities of head 
and heart, lie was well fitted to discharge Lord 
Minto wjs the third Viceroy of India who had 
previously held the Governor Gcneralsbip of 
Canadi He was also the second Viceioy of 
In liH to succeed an ancestor at tho headship of 
the Government of India Ho was tlie Cist soldier 
Viceroy of India, the only soldier Goternor* 
General befoie him having been Lord Hardinge, 
whose grandson Ima now succee led Lord Minto 
in the Viceroyalty 

Loni) UisTo 

Gilbcit John Elliot ( Munny Hynyomound), 
Kail of Minto, is the fouith Kail (Uiiiteil King 
dom) A Baronet of Scotland, Privy Councillor 
(1902), G M S 1 and G M I E (1905) 
G 0 M G (1898), V 1) , B A , LL D , Vico 

PieMdeitt of the Uoynl Colonial Institute, a 
Knightof Grace, St John of Jerusalem, a Colonel 
in tho V’olunf«er Force, bon of the third Earl, he 
was born on July Oih, 1845; hn I succeeded to 
III© title on the death of his father m 1891 R® 
marritd m 1883, Mary Caroline, a lady of Grace, 
bt John of Jerusalem, and daughter of the 
late General Grey, son of the second Earl Grey 
Lidy Minto is thus the aister of Earl Oio), "ho 
has won great distinction for himself as Viceroy 
of Canada The iKsues of tho Lari of Minto are — 
Lady Eillecu Nma Evdvn bibell Liliot, bom 
1884 

J^dy Kuby Florence Mary Elliot, now Vis 
c^'uiilew Ernngton, b.iin 1860, m Viscount 
Lmnplon, son and heir of the Earl of Cromet 
i^dy ^ inlet Mary Llliot, bom 1889, now Lady 
Charlea iritzm <uiice, m I/qi J Charka tiUinaunce, 
seeofid wn of tleMujiisof f^nsdowne 

V iscuunlMelgund, heir to the Earldom, l>oni 
1891 

Hon Gann William l>raond Elliot. 2od hetf, 
bom 1895 ' 
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Lord Mmto was giz>jtted an Lnsigo tn the 
Scots Giurdo in l^^G? snd retired three ^eara 
later from the Rcguhr Arm) He >o1untcertd 
and saw serMce nilU iho Turks IQ 1877, id the 
Russo Tuikuh Wai, Ukiug part m the bnllnnt 
campaign which culminated at Plevna 

Id 1879, be was in the Afghan War, aQd in 
1881 as Private S^creUr) to Lord Roberts he 
pUjrd some pait in the conclusion of thearmis 
tice which followel Msjuba Theii he went to 
Egypt, taking part m the fight against Aribi 
and was woumlel Ilia active military career 
bad apparently ended, wl eti he went to Canada 
ns Military SecreUiy ro Lord Lansdowne (1883 
83), but m point of fact, tho rebellion in North 
Weste'n Canada in 188a, gave him the chanceof 
tetLfag p»tt trt jV# i^re^iViTt tfgw* ■S't iW 
who wire finally c i'<hel at the battle of llatouche 
That was the last Irttd Mmto saw of war, but 
his reputation as an authority on nulitnry sub 
jects eodures He has uccastonally cur txbuted 
articles to the Adoihur^A fJeiKb , the \tHeUeiith 
Century and the Untied Service Magazine on 
military topics Of hm fame as a sportsman there 
u little ne^ to speak In Ins younger days he 
was in the front rank of cross country G RS 
find out hunting he was well known with the 
Grafton, Lord Yarboroughs and the Diceeter 
A keen fisherman and a good shot, be was also 
a lery promising oar at Eton ind CambiiJge 
In this burned sketch, wo can only make a 
passing reference fo his a Imirable werk m Cenadt 
as Ooicrnor Gei eral (1889 1904), work to which 
he went with special knowledge gaiued during 
the time be was on Lord Lansdownee staff In 
Lady Muito, he had a helpmate whose chArtning 
hospitality in *lie Oomn ion ns in India and work 
for the alfeviafion of suffering has endeared her 
to all hearts 

11.D1AS auaT ADMiMaraaTio't 
Difiicult as was the task Lewis called upon to 
discharge in Indu, Lord Mmto soon showed him 
self to be possessed of exceptional qualifications for 
it OnooC the first thingsthat engaged his atten- 
tion on bis ariival in India was the system of dual 
advice to tbs Viceroy on all army matters, which 
Lord Kitchener maintainc 1 was iniuiiral to econo 
mical efliciency and continuity of policy It is not 
necessary to go over the forgotten controversy 
rauiedby LorlCuison m his memorable fight 
With Lord Kitcbenei Siifiice it to say that the 
policy favoured by Lord Cuison lias become 
totally obsolete, and the ti-ansition to the new ays 
tern, noiv complete, has been attended with the 


most gratifying results Lord Kitchener was tho 
first Commander m Chief of the Indian Army to 
unite entirely in himself the command of the 
Army and tho administration of the Army Depart 
ment Emphatic testimony to the success of 
that system was given by Lord Mmto at the 
nieeung of tho Legislative Council on 29th March, 
1909 

I have no Intention of going over the weary argumenU, 
for or against a Byrtem which baa now become obsolete 
but It may not be out of place for mo to Bay a few words 
on Uie one really vital question affecting a prolonged 
dispute Will tho new system of Army administration 
ensure for the Government of India the necessary coos 
Gtutional control over the Commander-in Chief f 1 uo- 
hesitatingly assert, after an experience of some years of 
the results of tie transfer to the Commander lo Chief 
of the powers and much of tho work of the Military 
iSeaihec tbei tita cbeaga at gjiteai irbdet gtnag luca 
wider admji istrative authority has materially detracted 
from bin lodepcndcQto of action I can understand the 
apprehenaioni of my predecessors as to their want of 
control over hmi, for tbongb tho proposals of a Com 
Biaoder-in Chief may ofteo hare been chocked by tho to 
tcrferenceof the Military JJrinbtr.the former was in many 
matters free to act on bis own initiative, tiicre was no 
direct cbaooel of communicstion lYbatever between him 
and tho Viceroy there was no Secretary to Ciovcramcnt 
aoswerable to the V iceroy for a clear cxplasatioa of tho 
Commander IB Cbiots views Ibspost of Secretary to 
tno Army Department will now afwaya bo held by a 
dislinguisbed General Officer, on ^o same footing as a 
Secretary tn Government ID every other Department— 
fully entitled to differ with the head of his Departmont, 
sod with /roe acccts to (bo Viceroy, 

Again as to military finance,— for the careful euper* 
Vision of which we bare to thank Lord Kitchener,-— a 
full acquaintaoce with any extravagant expenditure pro- 
posed by a Commaoder-io Chief i< much more directly 
and promptly orailaLlo to the Viceroy and the Govern- 
nieot of India then in the days of tho Military Member, 
for the Scciotary to the MiUtary branch of the Finance 
Departfoent is Joint Secretary to the Finance Depart- 
ment itself, with the same access to the Viceroy and the 
same poners as sny other Secretary to Government I 
bchevo therefore that the higher administration of the 
Army has now been placed on a consUtutiouidly safe 
and thoroughly sound foobng and that the Government 
of India will do wisely in following Lord Kitcheners 
advice to eafeguard tha continuity of that military 
policy which ho has done so much to inaugurate 

It was characteristic of Lord Mmto tiiat lio 
should leave out the part he played in inducing 
calm where there was storm and m contributing 
to the peaceful evolution of the policy Lord 
Ktlcbener had inaugurated 

IDE rauTmov or beaoal 
The muddle over Army Administration was 
uot Lord Mintos only had legacy He had an- 
otbei, worse still, in the Partition of Beugal 
Now, the Partition may or may not be reversed 
or modified , it may or may not be judicious to 
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revive the coutroversy over this must lU fated uf 
Lord Gurzoii’s measures But the fact remains 
that the Indian domestic situation as Lord 
Minto found it, was permeated through ard 
through by the ill feeling caused by ^hat measure 
Before Lord Mmlo bad been many days m Itidia^ 
the Indian National Congress, at its twenty first 
Session it Benares, recorded its emphatic protest 
against the Paitition and appealed to the Govern 
tuei t to reverce or moiify the arrangements 
mado in such n manner as to conciliate public 
opinion and allay the excitement and unrest 
pievailiiig among all classes of the people One 
of tbegieatest — if not the greatest — of Indian 
Etitesmeii, who presided over the Session of the 
Ooiigibss, devoted a considerable portion of his 
misteily opening address to this subject Nu v, 
the pieseut hurried and necessarily imperfect 
sketch is concerned with a groat Viceroyalty and 
not with an isolated grievance It is not neces 
earyi therefore, to go over the whole ground, tv 
trace the ongtn of the administrative change — 
<* the determination to dismember Bengal at all 
costs ", as Mr Gokhale has well eaid, and the 
determinatioo, at all costa, to euit every thing to 
tho mleresta and convenience of the Civil 
bervice. The thing vvaa done, aujhow The author 
of the mischief had gone, amidst a blaze of glory 
or a pall of gloom, — it does not matter which 
Loom MUitoa visic, 

In judging of the port pUjed by Lord Minto, 
attention la necessarily drawn to tho presence at 
the bead of aUairs in England of a Liberal 
Secretary of bUte, — one of the greatest names 
in Bntuh Liberalism of tbe present generation 
\Ve can well imagine Lord Morloy end Lord 
M into anxiously canvass ng the situaltoo duiing 
1906 We can imagine them aiguing, that while 
there were circumstances connect^ with tbe 
olBcul operation rvaultug in tbe I'aitilioo 
which called for severe reprobation, there were 
others of which they were equally bound to take 
note First, tbe operation of Farlition m an 
administrative and legal sense was complete 
Tbe new boundaiiea had been maraed end tbe 
now nervante were at work Indeed, tbe Iiopen 
nl and Bengal Secretariata bad b^n at werk 
for months perfecting a Kheme (S admioutn* 
Uou for the new Province to be eet a going at 
a moments notice As the populsr outcry 
against the measure grew loudu, the quicker tbe 
becreUriat machinery worked, so os to make the 
fart of the PaxUtioQ “ecttled** on a large anl 
ixptigaable oasis. TLe presaut witter la lo 


full agreement with those who hold that tbe 
dismemberment of Bengal is repugnant alike to 
sentiment and common sense , that it is opposed 
by every community and by every section of each 
community , ard that the storm of passionate 
protest it provoked five jears ago, should have 
stayed tbe hand of Government But we are 
concerned heie primarily with the situation 
that Lord Minto found, and the manner in 
which according to the measure of his opportun- 
ities, he dealt with it 

A PLXA FOB LORD MINTO’s POLICT 

Administrative things are UiQicult to unmake 
in India A clia ige so vast and diversified 
as that Lord Cur/on was in the greatest hurry 
to complete and set working on the 16th October, 
1903, did not easily lend itself to change ef 
a fundamental character in January, 1906 Many 
things bad happened in the interval, of » cha- 
racter to sUgger burcsucratio humanity. The 
inauguialiun of the bojeott and the series of 
anti Partition demonstrations that folloHSi^i 
certainly alienated a certain amount of sjiO' 
paUiy which would otherwise have told in 
favour of the Bengalees Tbe new Lieutenant- 
Governor of Lastern Bengal did not heaitate 
lo impress the prclominant Mshomedan cota- 
iDuoily with the thought that tho ParlitiOD VtdS 
clTected for Ibeir eEpeciai benefit Lord Jlmto 
found diverse forces arrayed against the Ben- 
galees the whole cnrient of bureaucratic tja 
pvlhy flowed on tia sido of the “ sctlled fact ", 
Mabouiodsn leelicg wih uiiduly inflamid and 
fuut d exprebSiun in terms of varying degrees of 
imprv&viie absurdiii Kuropcan corntnci'ciai 
opioiDu was decidedi) pro Cuizon and tinged 
with contempt for li e Bengalee agitation 
agitation steadily gn w m volume, as it lost in 
reason. Cist, by tl e aa»ociation of a certain 
amount of lawlee ness (picketing, dc) 
second, by the mtonous adhesion of echool 
boya It must, in f ii> ness to tbe Bengalees, af*® 
bo remembered Ihsl L^jd (then Mr) 
gave a direct and uii«<j.iiiocal eacouiagement to 
agiUlion tonards lie ,,d of Februarj, 1905» 
in tbe debate on tbe AJ Iress. Tbe fashion ibtn 
was to denounce th. ..nti Partition agiUUJn as 
“ rovchino made ” Ivord Cuizon was reaponO' 
Ue for that opinion Mr. Moiley dealt with thU 
particular allegation with his accuitomO'f 
foice 

IthM b«D a«d.ani unfortucaWy by an ImportaBt 
l.eT«ooiolD3ia(IxprdCurion) that Lhia demoostrabco 
w c{j^k.Uoa ui LL.L£U * aia.Am»-uiaJa * 
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that It was th9 work of political wiro-pullers aod poUU 
cal agitators. I hare of tea board that kind of allegaUoa 
roada before Gorornmenta are apt whoa an toconr^ 
Dient storm of piihUo opinion arises to lay it at the 
door of pohUcal wire pallers and agitators (Hear, he^r ) 
There arc, however, Indian officials of great weight ana 
authority who entirely put aside that lusmuabon, wid 
who argue that Uiese Calcutta agitators would have had 

no response from the people they were appMlmg to il 

there had not been in the minds of the people a d stioct 
feelino that they were going to suffer a great wrong and 
Sn?en«n« ^and. althoigh no doubt the ag.utort 
could form and dissemiuale these rie rs yet these senli 
monti and views existed quite ludepondenlly of any wire 
pulling or agitaUon That is my own conclus on from 
reading the papers. 

It 18 not too muoli tosiy that this eipreasion of 
opinion gave an imoiensa fillip to agitation m 
Bengal “Agitate , “ Educite ’ weie the enra 
then As the agitation and education progressed, 
they assumed undesirable forms 

AVri PARTITION AOITATION 
In a reasonable view of the then state of 
affairs, It u impossible not to realise that both 
Lord Minto in India and Lord Morley lo 
England were giving the matter the most wnous 
and anxious consideration The late Sir J*®'**'y 
Campbell Bannerman and Lord Motley bin^lf 
were quite willing to reconsider tne whole 
queatien afresh But things were developing 
with startling rapidity in the two Bcngals, and 
m the resulting turmoil and confusion, the 
Partition grievance became obscured It was 
impossible in view of the sinister aima of theagita 
tors, the wide hold the agitation bad taken and th« 

innumerable undesirable forms which it had as 

sumed, fer responsible statesman to tacUe the 
Partition question on its merit?, opart from the 
purposes of the agitation it bad eigenoewd 
It 18 all very well to svy that responsible states 
men shoul 1 have paid due heed to the agitation 
yes, they might have, in a sense different from 
that the cntica imply-tbey might have 
upon the agitation m the early months of 1906 
The 8 ruggla would perhaps bsve been sharp, but 
short Tha Viceroy who forboro to take 
extreme measures against the agitators has been 
blamed for his weakness Oo the other band, 
he showed uocomn on courage m le tug the 
agitators go the full length (and as some say 
even beyond the length) permissible, from a 
consUtutional point of view It is m judging of 
this branch of Lord Minto s regime, that it is 
necessary to guard ourselves egainat error 
WAR AQilNST CRISIS 

The present writer u unable to trace any Mgle 
teferenvs m Loid ilintos speeches to the PaiU 


tioD hfoin bis Executive Council he could not 
pOaStbly have received the slightest support, had 
he made any suggestion towards re-considenng the 
question In any i,ase the Secietary of State had 
accepted responsibility for confirming the action 
of his predecessor ihe new Viceroys position was 
necessarily a neutral one It is only due to Loid 
Minto to say that those who criticised liim for 
looking on as if he \/ere an unmteiested spectator, 
while the anti Partition agitation grew and 
developed, foigot Lord Morley s words already 
quoted, by which ho piactic-jlly started the agi 
Utioo afresh, with a blessing and a hope When 
the inner history of this period of Lord Minto s 
Viceroyalty comes to be told, it will perhaps be 
seen with what consummate tact, courage and 
provident statesmanship tha new Viceroy presided 
over the march of events Meanwhile, theExtre 
mist movement had come to a head The break 
up of the Provincial Conference at Bansal and the 
lon^ hawn out legal proceedings in connection 
will ti e arrest of Mr Surendranath Banerjea , 
^e myriad forms in which the boycott movement 
and *he intelleclual inspiration behind it manifest 
ed themselves, the visit of Mr B Q Tilak to 
Calc itta ID the middle of lOOQ , the circumstancea 
attending the resignation of Sir Bampfyida Fuller , 
the s itsequent civil wsrin Eastern Bengal, and 
the climax of the series of crises, the coming of 
the tomb -it is an interesiing, if m many of its 
dot. il?, a melancholy story By this time the 
movement bad passed beyond the bounds of 
Becgil Then ensued the sharp and decisive strug* 
gle with the forces of anarchism, marked by the 
deportation?, and the enactment of the so called 
repressive legislalion This came in quick succes 
BiOQ. Lori Jfftnta irai v\Mter in Ais oicn house 
hold By the end of 1908, the forces of disorder 
were fairly under control 

In the presence of the anarchist danger and the 
measures rendered necessary to put it down, the 
ai U Partition agitation lost ground irretnevably 
so The BgitatioQ m Bengal was bound to be kept 
up, but It is and has long been a spent force 
REPRESSIVE LEGISLATION 

It was Lord Mintos misfoitune, not his fault, 
that he fo md an India seething with discontent 
It was the cruelty of the irony of things that 
drove one of the moat peace loving of men-** 
and the most tender hearted of rulers— 
to provide aimself with an armoury of weapons to 
fight the anarchic forces that had grown up 
around him, and that m lead threatened him, as 
it did ocQ or two other high oiBcials, with personal 
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outrage The Prevention of Seditious Meetings 
Act, the Press Act, the Newspaper Incitement to 
OSences Act, ‘inJ the Criminal Jurisdiction 
Act — tlusisalist of lepressive measures which 
we have all deplored bub it would be positively 
unfair to ouiselves and to Lord Minto to 
paas judgment on bis YicerojaUy on these sJone 
Nor would it be fair to say that there was no 
necessity for some soit of legislation to put down 
anarcliy and sedition. 

TUE DEPOBIATIO^a 

There is another branch of Lord Minto’s policy 
in dealing nitb the XJniest that has come in for 
a great deal of severe ciiticism, and that is hia 
resort to the obsolete weapon of Deportadon 
The present writer la content to quota Lord 
Morley 

Quite early alter comiag to the India Oflice I had 
pressure put upon me to repeal the reculations of 1816, 
under which natives are nuiv being deported eithout 
trial, without charge, or without iiitenUon to try or 
charge That, of course, isa trenjendouspower toplace 
in thd hands of an LzecutireOorernmcnC, but I declined 
to take out of tho hands of the Goreinmeot of India 
any weapon they possessed in circumstances so obscure, 
so formidable, and so icnpencti able as the circumstances 
surrounding Ontish Goiernruent in India. Tbero arc 
two paths of folly One ii to regard Indian matters as 
if they had to do with Great Oritain or Ireland and to 
must that all powers mutt necessarily suit India, and 
the other it that all wo hare to do is, as to ay amazo' 
uent I have seen suggested in print, to blow a certain 
number of men from guns 

1 do not Ignore the frightful risks involred in transfer* 
ingwhat ought to be power under the law into the 
power of arbitiary peraonal discretion. I do not forget 
the tremendous price we pay for all operations of this 
sort in the reaction and excitement which they provoke. 
But these arc situations in which a responsible Qovero* 
meat IB bound to ruu those nski and pay tins possible 
pneo. It IS like war — a hateful thing Tho only ques* 
tion for us is whether there is such a situation <n India 
to-day as to justify the passing of this Act of the other 
day, and to justify a resort to t6iS f cannot luiepne 
that any one reading tlie hstof crimes given the other 
dav, and recicmbCTCag all that they stand for, can have 
any doubt that summary procedure IS justiQed end 
called for 

After all, it IS nob our fault that India is like this. Wo 
must protsetthe peaceful inhabitants, both Indian and 
Luropean, from bloodshed llclievo me, it is no matter 
of form when Isay — and I believe everybody m tbie 
Uoute would say the same Uuag— that 1 deplore this 
neeeaiity , but we aro bound to face the fact, and I, 
uytclf, recognise tho necessity wiUi indnite regret, asd 
something much deeper than regret. I3ut it is not the 
Covernmentbera or to India who ore the autbors ot 
this necessity 

The right to deport >3 a *' tremendous 
powei, ” but the circumstawcee in which they 
were used were undoubtedly formidable At the 
'time the depoitaUcms wcie made, the fncts weie 


obbcuro and involved m impenottable nystory ; 
perhaps those who have paid tloi«a attention to 
certain pluses of anarchic conspiracy andciioie 
ID Bengal might (although the full story is not 
before the public) obtain an insight into the 
motives of Government Judgment upon in* 
dividual cases tbeie can be none , it is peifectly 
possible the Governmant struck blindly and at 
innocent peisons By the conditions of the 
case, a too meticulous nicety of judgment was out 
of the question 

It 13 a fair conclusion from our general survey 
ot the “ repressive ’* tneasiires o! Lord Minto's 
regime that those measures were meant 
honestly to meet an extraordinary situation. 
That they have proved successful is equally 
undeniable The critics who blamo Lord Mmto 
(or the failure to modify ilia eebetna of Pacti* 
tiun forget that in the turmoils of 1906 and 
1907, the Partition guevaoco lost its import- 
ante altogether From the point of view of 
the Lxtiemist Stliuol, it was no longer a 
question of applying a remedy to one griev- 
ance, they coscontiated on the lemovalof the 
grealtst grievance of all from the point of 
view of tiie Government, the supreme issue 
whetbei law and ordei were to be maintained 
and iba people protected from the conscqueucci 
of recUess and cntnmal conspiracies. 

LORD tllNTO AT HIS BIIST. 

Wo new paas from the controversial to thecon* 
etrucUvo aspect of Lord Minto’s rcgimo Never wa* 
braver, more fiuitful work m the field of reform 
begunand earned through. Never were the 
essentials so fiimly grasped Here we see Lord 
Minto at His oest lie had been through a 
storm the end of it loft him with no malaise 5 
the pasuge had impioved his outlook, A le*S 
resourceful statesman would have sought glory 
ID mere repiesaion of anarchy. After ages will 
pcihapa do full justice to tho statesman who 
saw clearly and saw courageously, And lealised 
that after all, the Viceioy of India is not a 
mere glorihed wire puller who is expected to 
call u|»on people to “ sit down in awe sti uck 
adnuratiou of hia Astoiuhlung elhuency,” bwttUe 
representative of Untish Ilule, its beneficence 
equally with its strength. No Viceroy wnce 
Lord liipon who left these shores showed himwslf 
possessed of a mere discerning vision and breadth 
of view of the essential purposes of British Bole 
than did Lord Minto. Quito opart from it- 
dividuvl grievances however great, or isolated 
mes&uses of adnuListialiva itform Lowevef 
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desirable, there was one great worL to bo done, 
which, and which alone, could have obhtetated 
the bitter memories — the desolating record — of 
the Carzonian regime Sir Gokhale took an 
earl) opportuniij m the new ViceiO)aUy to 
impress this on Lonl Minto Speaking on the 
debate on the Badgat in Starch, 190C, 
Sir. Gokhalosaid — 


The nucstion of the coneiliatioa of the educated 
clasaca is vastly more difficult, and raises issues which 
will tax all the resources of BriUkh statesmanship There 
IS but one way in which this conciliation can bo seeured, 
aud that is by associating these classes more and more 
with the government of tbeir own country This is the 
policy to which England stands committed by solemn 
pledges given in Ihs past This is alio Iho policy which 
IS rendered imperative by Uie growth of non ideas in the 
land Moreover, my Lord, the whole East is to^ay 
throbbing with a new impulse- vibrating with a new 
paasion— and it is not to be expected that India alone 
should continue unalfocted by changes that are in l^o 
very air around us \Te could not remain outside this 
mnaence even if we would Wo would not ho remmn if 
we could 1 trust thsGovernment will road snght tho 
sisniDeaoce of tho profound and far-rcachiog change 
which IB UVing place in the public opinion of the coon 
try A volume of «*w feeling is gathering, which re- 
rtuirei to bo treated with esro hew gcnerstione are 
nunc up, whoso notions of tho character aed ideals of 
tho British rule aro derived only from tlicir oipcnonce 
of the last few years, and w hose minds aro not r««lrs»ocd 
by the thought of the great work which England bat on 
the whole, accomplished in the past in this land I fully 
hollers that it is in the power of tho Ooveromeot to give 
a turn to this feeling, which will niako it a «ource of 
iti-ength and not of weakness to the Empire One thing 
however, is clear Such a result will not bo acluercd by 
any metb^s of repression >Vhat the country needs at 
this moment above everything else la a Oovernment 
national in spirit, even though it may be f«re'6" 
personnel,— a Oovemraent that will enable us to feel that 
our intcresta are the first consideration with it, and that 
our wishes and opinions aro to it a matter of aoroc 
account 


laB Tivu cobhses 

This passage is « masterpiece of lucid stale 
ment of what all India was thinking and long 
ing for lhat Lord Jlmto paid due liceil to 
what Mr. Gokhale mid. the history of these 
five years amply attests The machinery of 
Government wns in majestic working order hut 
its old spirit had litterlj been peirerred, so as 
to convey the iniprtsMon that the machine 
mattered everjthiig m ndministr ition and that 
in India, at all events deference to public 
opinion wis a sure sign of weakness 

The problem, then, was how to change the 
spirit of Bntisli adminialration Lord Minto sew 
at once that a new chapter of ronsUlntionel 
reform roust be opened The “ intrep^id cool- 
0 fss ”_tbe phrase is Lord Morley s— with 


which he pushed on with his reform enqumes, 
while at the same time he grappled with the 
growing foices of anarchism, has not always 
been lightly iii derstood The Angle Indian 
critic SAW III Ins perseverance m the path of 
reform a new menace to Bntish Rule the 
In has, while free to acknowledge the sincerity 
of tho effort for leform, coiild not make up 
his inmd that reform and icpression could go 
hand in hand There were sundry other causes 
of misunderstanding which ignoiant would be 
partisans bava sedulously projiagated down to 
the very end of the chapter 

nouns MORLEX SNO UIMO 
It seems appropriate tliat this fruitful source 
of misju Igment shoull be dealt with beie It 
was an article of faith with a large section of 
the Anglo Indian community that the reforms 
were originated by Lord Morley and that at 
every stage they were forced down the throat 
of the Indian Government Simultaneously, it 
was made a matter of complaint that Lord 
Morley did not “ support " the Indian Govern* 
meut ID all the measuics that were taken to 
repress anar«.ny Both these charges are devoid 
of foundatPD So far as the reforms are cou 
cerned, Loid Morley made public confession, in 
a great speech and on an historical occasion, that 
he took up toe reforms at the “ instigation " 
of the Government of Indm This was prior 
to the paaoage of the Ilrform Bill through both 
Houves of Parliament, and, of (.ourse, long prior 
to the Sitting of tho reformed Legislative 
Council which Lord Minto opened with a notable 
speecii to vvhich we shall refer later As for 
the repiesaive measures necessitated by the pro 
valence of anarchy, we have Lord Minto’a 
explicit assurance made to Loid Morley in 
December 1908 “ Jn ail our dealings with 

eedition, I could not be more strongly supported 
than I have been by you ” Other ciicumstancos, 
and diverse other connections have been 
made tho basis of another complaint, namely, 
that Lord Moi ley interfered with the Govern 
ment of India far too much Probably be did ' 
the circ imstances were peculiar tlio law allowed 
it a id no harm hat > estilUd It is really absurd 
to judge of the intricate relations into which 
the Government of India js brought with the 
Secretary of State, by isolated instances of so- 
called * interferer ce ’ In this connection, a passage 
occurring in Lord Uinto’s mcs^sage already referred 
tohaabeen torn trom the context, and much hmd 
comment made upon it Lord M>nto said — 
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The cj^uestion of tbo control of Indi&n adiAioi&tr»tion 
bj tbe BecreUry of State, mixed up as it la With the 
old diCdculUes of centralisation ive may very possibly 
tool at from diRercnt points of now 

“ The old dilHculties of ceatralisation I The 
critics hold up their hands in horror at liord 
Morley interfering with the Indian Government! 
But when has the Secretaiy of State no< inter 
fered with the Indian Government ? Opinion 
may differ as to the wisdom of the interference 
m any particular case, whether legislative or 
administrative 

ULTIUATE RESPONSIBILITY 
But the right of control has alwajg been 
there Just m the same way as the policy of the 
Government of India had tended to draw into 
its own hands all legislative and idministrativa 
control over the Provincial Governments, so the 
policy of successive Secie^anesof State had tended 
to centralisation of {ower at Whitehall M Joseph 
Chailley puts the case clearlv when he pointi) 
out that a Local Government cannot introduce 
measures into its own Councils without the 
cognismfce of the Secretary of State and lh% 
preliminary approval of the Government of India, 
not merely of the principle of the proposed Bill 
but of every clause thereof 
Sometimes the Qovernment of India accepts such % 
BiU in pnooplo, and holds that the time is not oppoK 
tuno for its introduction , the Local OoTcmraent must 
await the result of sim tar experiments which bare been 
tried, or conteraplstfd In other PrariDces Again, ercn 
when it sanctions a Dill, it very often mtkes consider 
ablo modilicat ons in the details In short, lu legisla. 
tire msttors, and still moro in questions relating 
ordinary adininistrstiOD, Uicre is a tendency (though 
IS as yet only a tendency) to despotic coneentratioo 
power in tbe hands of the Government of India. Th|g 
Gorernraent docs not content itself with general ins 
tructioos it stiperrisca the detailed spplicat on of UicSq, 
\Yhenlife It too muchconccotratod in tbe centre. It,, 
extremities get cold and now a-days one notes as , 
significant and regrettable symptom, that smbilioi,g 
Civilians long to exchange scnice with their owg 
Provincial Goicrnment for direct employment under 
Uie Gorornineiit of Indio. 

Whit, ogam, is the position of the SecreUrj 
of State ? Ue is necessarily n ** regulatiiig 
poiier ' 

Tbo Secretary of State watches from a lofty ai,^ 
distant position the ebb and flow ut the Indian tidsa 
Charged hy Parliament with Iho control of the Goverg. 
ment of India, his deliberate attitude towards that body 
IS neither hostile nor complacent. He watches be coa 
aulu someUmes he intcrreoes in what the Uoremmeo^ 
of Ind a coosidcran imtaling manner Id the alrogm, 
of ricc* be has to defend himself against his o%d 
prejudices as an Engl shmaa and he is faced by aLDoU-,rr 
power which is ready to o|>eo hii eyes in Uut respect 
the Parliamentary Opposibon. ^ 


THE CRITICS CRITICISED 

A fruitful source of misuoderstanding is that 
the Secretaiy of State te “ ignorant ” and 
possibly always mischievously inclined But aS 
M Ohailley says, ‘ the Secretary of State, on hts 
side, has expert councillors by him He is duly 
informed of facts . ’ Why should his 

interference ” with the Government of India 
be inspired by ignorance any more than the 
interference of the Viceroy with tbe Provinrial 
Governments ? After all, it is a true remark that 
M Chailley makes that it is the peculiar preio 
gative of the Secretaiy uf State to hold the 
balance between tlie exigencies of adininistratioo 
and those of politics That is a function that is 
discfiitrged not iy the man on tAa spat 
So far at any rate as the lelations between the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India 
during 1006 10 aie concerned, we have nothirg 
except eiirmises and insinuations No single 
instance has been brought to light in which the 
becielaiy of Stale interfered unccnsUtutionall}/ 
01 showed himself to be avid of power be did 
notp^ess It IS absolutely idle, moreover, for 
would be supporters of Lord Minto to pretend 
that his Lordship himply effaced himself and con 
eented to an usurpation of powers which would 
reflect on his own reputation for strength of 
character and seriously piejudico his successors. 
Those who urge this view do even greater injus 
lice to Lori Jllinto than to Lord Morley 

The ten leni*y has nlwaye been to fasten upon 
some isolnlrd instance of alleged “ inlorferecce ” 
and to declaim ngairst Radical doctiinaires in 
gereral, and the greatest Radical doctrinaire of 
all * the Grand Aloghul m a frock coat” at White* 
hallf And yet all this criticism implied thatLoid 
Mmto was miserably "weak'’ and that the 
Oovenwnent of India had no backbone! U i* 
difficult to write with restraint in dealing with 
tbe pettiness of mind which prompted the critics 
to yudge of the broad results of the Miiley llinto 
regime in “ tlie Unguag^ of a lawyer and with the 
coiiscienre of an attorney ’ While the Anglo- 
Indian press in genera) found no epithet too strong 
to apply to Lord Motley’s handling of affairs, 
the BntiiiU press of all shades of politital opinion 
showed themselves capable of taking a broad 
min(1e<l view, when the Radical doctrinaire quitted 
liw high office It cannot be too strongly insuted 
w t L ri Mu to bore his full share of respona* 
Wity (or every net of the a Immistration and 
that It IS idle to attempt to divide the rcsponsibiliiy 
for the initiation or the carrying out of 
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projects of reforms Tlia constitutional lefoima 
wore tiken up by Lord JlorUj , as La biaiself 
says, at the instis'ation uf the Government of 
India. In their oroad general features, as lu 
many matters of detail, the Government of India’s 
scheme did undergo material changes Docs this 
justify the blatant critic who would have us 
believe that all the ci edit for the i efoi ms belongs 
to the one vide or the otliei ^ 

A HAIva COlialNAIIOS 

The tiuthgof coui'se, is that if Lord JI into could 
not have “iristigated ’ , ifLoidMotley weienot 
agieeable, and, indeed, if both these disti giiished 
Statesmen did nut enter heiitily into the srlieme, 
the whole thing vrould hive ended in smoke it 
the Government of (nOia vveie lukew«iui, it 
might have delajed, objected, olstruited, and 
Enallj made the thing iiiipossiblo ho might the 
Secretary of State have thiuvvn cold water upon 
the Govemment of India's reforming zeal, and 
suggested unacceptable modifications of principle 
or detail It U sufficient that the scheme ran the 
gauntlet of criticism, and finally emviged in the 
shape in which it did with the practically 
unanimous supyotc of both the authoiities, net to 
speak of Parliament and puolic opinion That 
was great work which requires to be judged in 
a bi-oad minded spiut, not in the uairow way of 
persoDsl p.artisan«bip Lord Jforley uttered a 
great truth *vhen, m repljing to a deputation 
that waited on hin IQ Jas uaij, 1909, beaaid 
“ You will never again — I do not care whether 
the time be long or be shoit — you will nevei 
again have the combination of a Secretaiy of 
State and a Yiceroj, who are more thoroughly 
111 earnest in their drsire to improve Indian 
Government and to do full justice to every 
element of the Indian population ” 

UR GOKUALs’a TRIDLTE 

That la noble tesluuony to Lord llintos worth 
Licten again to the glowing eulogy of Jlr 
Gokbale, in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, on 
JUrch 29, 1909 — 

1 think It IS sate to say that when, lo later timea, Uio 
eyes of our countrymen turn back to these day*, they 
will See two 6giires sUmling apart from the rest. One 
will be\cur bzcellcDcy aod the other Lord Parley My 
Lord, I am at a disAdrantage in siwaking of tourliOrd- 
ahiu in your presence , but the oeeasion is eiccptional 
and 1 trust the Council will forguo me for any apparent 
breach of propnety The country ones a deep debt of 
gratitude to Yo r Lordship, both personally and as the 
head of the Qorernment of India, for these reforios 
Youbad not been many juooths in the land beforo you 
recognized frankly and publicly that now aspiratKwis 
were stimog in the hearts of the people, that U ey were 
30 


part of a larger morement conimon to the whole East, 
and that it was necessary to satisfy them to a reasonable 
eztont by giving tho people a larger share in the adminis- 
tration of atCairs And thioughout, your purpose in 
this m^ter has never wavered YoucLoidsbip started 
the fiist deliberations ID your Council on the subject. 
The tontativs propossU published in 1907, vviucii had 
caused great dusatisfactioo, wero revised aid iccast 
under your own direction, and nine tenths of the si hemo 
in its hiial form is that of tlio Uoveinmcut ofliidii Hut 
thuisnotall The throwing open of your Executive 
Council to Indians— which in some respects is the most 
notable pait of (iie reforms is principally ^oui Lord- 
ships work Serene, dear sighted, supremely modest, 
Your Loidship has gone on with the work of reform 
with noble courage amidst extraordinary difbculties, 
and I am sure your greatest satisfaction will be tliat 
when you lay down the reins of office you will leave to 
your aucceesor a task far less anxious than the one you 
inherited Mv Lord among the many great men who 
have held olheo as Gorcnioi General in this country, 
tbero are Uirco titiucs vvludi tlio pcopJo cbrrish abose 
all others— the names of Hentinck, Canning and Uipon 
I veoUia to predict, both as a student of Indian history 
and as one who has Ml cn soma part however humble, 
in the public life of the country for the lest twenty 

V ears, ttmtitisiu the company of these Viceroys that 
our Loidshipa name will go down to posterity in 
India Of Lord Moricy I will ssy only this It would 
have been a sad thing for humanity if bis toniiie of 
office as becrcMry of State for India had produced 
noUuugmoie than dcpoiMtions and Press laws One 
who has taught so biglily and to whoso uaine such 
great honour attaches eren in distant lands cauiiot 
afford to be ‘as otlicr men are— a slavo of routine and a 
victimofcircuBisUnce. However, hjsgreat Liberalism 
has been amply and strikingly vindicated oven m so 
difficult a po'itiOD as that of the head of a vast bureau 
craey. and the temporary misuodcrstandings of friends 
aod the unworthy taunts of opponents will not have 
been borue id vain, when the fuU results of the present 
measures of reform show themselves in this country 
Ibat passage lu hts speech in the House ofLoids, fo'e- 
shadowing Mr Sinhas appointment, with its phrase 
'one of the Lings cKjual subjects,* has touched a chord 
in Indian hearts which will keep vibrating for some 
lime. It IS a passage that will hre in the history of this 
country— in auy case, It will remsiu engiavcd on the 
hearts of the people My Lord I sincerely believe that 
Yourl-ordship and Lora Moilcy have between you 
saved India Iroui drifting towards what cannot be den 
cnhtdbyany oUier name than chaos For however 
strong a Goverument may be, reprosaion never oaii pul 
down the aspirations of a people aud never will 

Notimg neeil, or could, be added to this 
weighty and noble appreciation 

THC RRCIAMAQ OF THE REIX)R.ys 
To complete the narrativp (f this portion of 
the auhj<R.t, the atory of Lord Jfintos vaertiona 
in the xlirection of reform may be brielly told 
The pregnant worts in which Mr Gokliole 
Slimmed up the situation in JIaicb, 1906, have 
already been quote ? It is an instructive com 
mentary on t1io«e vvoids that m the August 
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following, Lord Minto drew up a Note for circu- 
lation among his colleagues, tn tue course of 
which he said — 

Tbegiowth of education which Brtbah role has 
done 80 much to ercourage is bearing fruit Important 
classes of the population are learning to realise their 
ovrn position, to estimate foi themsclTes their own 
intellectual capacities and to compare Uieir claims for 
an equality of citizenship witli those of the ruling nie, 
whilst the directing influences of political life at home 
are simultaneously in full accord with the adrance of 
political thought m India But we, tl e Government 
of India, cannot shut our eyes to present condibons 
The political atmosphere is full of change Quebtioos 
are before us ^Yhlch we cannot afioid to ignore and 
which we must attempt to answer, and to me it would 
appear all important that the initiatire should emanate 
from us, tliat the Oorernment of India should not be 
put in the position of appearing to hare its hands 
forced by agitation in this country or by pressure fiom 
bamc , that wo should bo the first to recognise sunouod 
ing condibons and to place befoio His Majesty sGor cm 
mont tlie opinion which personal experience and a close 
touch wiUi the erery-day life of lodia entitle us to bold 

That, undoubtedly, mnrkcd the genesis of the 
reforms Its subsequent developments cannot be* 
minutely traced here, for they form part of the 
general history of India during an eventful 
period 

‘tob rnoaRBss of tog rcforus 

Wo are content to rocount hcie the part 
butiie by Lord Miiito m tlie evolution of the 
policy of beneficence and justice witb which hie 
honored name will be ir separably associated It 
will bo remembered that in consequence of bis 
Note on the Reforms dated August, 1906, the 
Government of India proceed^ to formulate 
certain proposals, the main features of which 
were the institution of an Advisory Council of 
Notables, the enlargement on a popular basts of 
the Legislative Councils, and the fuller discussion 
of the Budget This, known as the Simla 
scheme, was submittel to public cnticism, and 
elicited very important pronouncements of 
opinion It would take us too far afield to 
trace the subsequent developments of this 
policy , and we hvj better tell the story in Loixi 
Minto’s own words, m Ins simple etmgbt 
forward manner and soldierlike directness of 
speoch Speaking on the debate or. the Budget 
of 1903, bis Lordship eapre&sed the bopo that 
when the Viceroy’s Legislative Council met m 
the foilottinz year, measures would hare breo 
adopted by Uis Majesty’s Government, which 
would go “ far to meet the aspirations of those 
who hare the welfare of the Indian people at 
heart " The exigencies of Parliamentary Icgig 


latioQ — and Lord Ourzon’s pleasure — delayed the 
fulfilment of Lord Mmto’s hope What was the 
attitude of the Government of India throughout ? 
Let Lord Minto answer 


Those measures have been fully discussed by Uio 
public in India and in England and are now passing 
through tlie last stages of Parliamentary criticism-'the 
fulfilment of niy hopes, for their success must depend 
largely on the spirit m which tbev are finally received 
by thepcopleof India and upon the honest endeavours 
of Indian political leaders to furtlier the objects for 
which they hare been framed But we cannot conceal 
from ourselves that the ongm of tlioso measures, and 
the conditions which they were intended tomeet,bave 
toa greatexteni been lost sightof, or misrepresented 
Attractive side issues have arisen and have eclipsed the 
mam objects the first framers of tbs reform scheme had 
in view and the fact that they were the fii'st framers 
of that scheme, has either been buried in oblinon, or 
thcira'>tion has been attributed to ignoble concession, 
to unlawful sgitation, or to unjusUliablo nervousness 

His Lordship goes on — 

A true conception of what has been the altitude of 
the Gorcinmcnt of India throughout the history of 
tiicso reforms is of such iromcnse publio impoitanceis 
rospect to the qualifications of that Oovemment to 
administer tbs affairs of India that I will venture to 
quote to my colleagues the words I made use of m 
the Hon bJe ilr Ookhale m the spring of 


. recogmso wiui eiia uiai politically India is in a 
transit eu state, that new and just aspiralioni are 
spnnriug up amongst its people, which tlie ruling power 
must bo prepared notorly to meet but to assist A 
chaoco it mpidly passing over the land, and we canuat 
auord todally And to my mind nothing would be 
more unfoitunato for India than that tbe Government 
of ludia should fait to recognise the signs of Uio tiroes 
i have deemed it all imporUnt that Uie initiaUon of 
IwssiWo reforma should emanate from us 1 bare felt 
timt nolbing would be more wischiovous to British 
j^imoislration in India in the future than a belief that 
U Government bad acted on no conviction of tlieir own, 
butaimplyiB subiniBsioD to agiUUon in this country 
Md 10 accordance with instrucUons conveyed to them 
t" 1 miseoneoption as to this. 

„ Tt* , bo allowed this opportunity of correcting 
u;.T ^ Pr^ent, is simply 

mr ^ 1 autumn I appointed a ComroiUeo of 
^ Uie possibility of a deieloproent 

accordance will, the new 
wodttions we were called upon to face. Tliat Commit 
considered l» my Council, and a dcs 
p^beipresaing the views of my ooUeiguti and roiscJf 

would impress upon yom. that UiSs move in advance 
hae emanated entirely from the Oovemment of India* 
and I repeat it 
Tlomatenal from 
facluroJ waa c Parliament baa l*etn inanu- 

Md iaiV/ ^^ '^^^‘■"'““'“Sccr.tanat of Simla, 

KSsi.?'"- § s p*:ir.n 

IM result commenced over 2} years SfcO It was in 
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August IJOQ tbat t drew the attcotiou of mj Council 
in a confidential Minute to tho cUauge ^vhlcl^ was bo 
rapidly alfcctiog the political atmosphere of India, bring 
iDg w th it questioot which we could not afford to 
Ignore and which we must attempt to answer, pointing 
out that it was 'all important that the initistiie should 
emanate from us that the Gorcrniucnl of India should 
not bo pntiQ the position of appearing to hare its hands 
forced by agitation in this country or by pressure from 
home, that we should be the first to recognize surround 
tng conditions and to place before His Majesty a 
Gorernmonb tho opinions which personal experience 
and a close touch with the e?ei7 day life of India cnWlle 
us to hold I consexuenUy appointed the Aiundol 
Committee. That Minute was tl o first seed of our re- 
forms, sown more than a ycorbeforo the first anarchist 
outrage had sent a thnll of shockedsurprise throughout 
India by the attempt to wreck Sir Andrew Frasers 
train in December, IdO? Tho policy of the Goremment 
of India in respect to reforms Pat emauaiod from * 
inatu e consideration of political and socisl conditions 
whilst the odaiioiatratife changes they haie sdrocaCed, 
lor from being concessiona wruug from thoio base 
been oxer and over agoi i endangered by tho commission 
of outrages which co ild not but encourage doubts as to 
the opportuDoaess at the introduction of poUlicol 
changes but which 1 hsro steadfastly refuied to allow 
to injure the political welfare of the loyal msasee of 
Indi^ As to the leforms themselrcs putUog aside 
points which hare from time to time formed part of our 
proposals but hare beeo ID noway ?i(al to them the 
on^oal pith of our scheme was the eoUrgemeot of tbe 
Imperial and LegisUtire Councils on a basis of wider 
reprosentation of the most stable elemeots coastituting 
the populations of India— and in a popular eonse, 1 
meau in respect to the effect euch cnisrgeaeot of repre* 
sentation will bsTo on tho people of this country, th^ it 
shll the most imporant poiot ui the changes about to 
bo introduced I bare no intention of embarking tlue 
afternoon upon any expressiou of opinion os to tbe 
intneata machinery the creation of such repreaeuUtiou 
may require, but 1 hare listened with pleasure to the 
broad mioded remarks with which my Hou ble Colleague, 
Mr Gokhalo, approached the peculiar necessities of 
representation in this country My Kon'ble Colleaguo 
also alluded to the Opposition Clausa HI of the Reforms 
Bill hoa met with at homo. 1 need only say that tbe 
Goteromeot of India fully recognise the effect tbe ea 
larged Councils must hare m the future pooiUon of 
Lieutouaut-GoTemors and the tranaaction of tbe increas 
tngfy heavy duties that wiiY he impoaerf upon CAom, and 
ore in full accord with the Secretary of btata aa to the 
necessity of the powers the Clause confers. 

TUB COUrLkTIOT OF TUB REIOliUS 

Tbe story, as Lord Mmta has told it, v\a 
Completed when tho new, reformed Council met 
liia Iiordship in welcomiag the now members, 
alter pointing out that the India of ten years 
could continue to be the India of to-day, pro 
ceeded — 

Many influences hare combined to make it so and 
we hare hod to follow in tho footslepsof the statesmen 
whohSTo preceded naacd torecohniso that British rule 
must again bo re-odspted to novel cond bons— far more 
novel than any with which our predecessors bad to 


deal, in that political forces unknown to them have come 
into existence m India, wluch it is no longer possible 
for British administrators to igoore, nliilst the trend of 
events in tho For East has actuated tho ambitions of 
Eastern populations 'When I took up the reins of 
Governmeut as Viceroy intbe late autumn of 190o, all 
Asia was mariolling at the victonca of Japan over a 
European Power Their effects were far reaching 
Mew possibilit os seemed to spring into existence. There 
were indications of popular demands m China, in 
Persia in Egypt and lu Turkey There was an awaken- 
ing of the Eastern world, and though to outward ap- 
pearance India was quite lo the sense that there was 
atthatmomeut no visible acute political agitation, she 
hod not escaped the general mfectiou And before 1 
had boon in the country a year I shand tbe view of 
my colleagues that beneath a seemingly calm surface 
there extsUd a mass of smothered political discontent, 
much of which was thoroughly justifiable and due to 
causes irhich ire were called upon to examine, lie 
heartily recognised the loyalty of the masses of the 
people of fodia sod we were not prepared to suppress 
Llie uew butnot unnatural aspirations without exantma 
tion kou cannot sit for ever on a safety valve no 
matter bow sound the boiler may be Something bad to 
bo done and no decided to increase the powers and 
expand the scope of the Act of ISJ2. 

These words of wisdom will be r-’ralled wheu 
the passions and paitisaosbipe of the hour are 
forgiven and forgotten It is the absolute truth 
that oo Viceroy, since Lord Ripon’a time, 
laboured more assiduously to piomote a real 
coroialityof feeling betweeu tbe Government and 
Indians 

And aot alone between officials and non 
officisU Lord Uioto had the sagacity to perceive 
that the success of the great leforme he initiated, 
tho progress of which he watched with the loving 
caie of a parent, and which he was long enough 
at the helm of affairs to set to work under the 
most favourable auspices (unlike, it may be re. 
marked m passing, some of bis predecessors whose 
good intentions weie thwarted by their successors; 
—we eay that Ijord Alinto had tho sagacity to 
perceive that an oven greater factor than tbe co- 
operation of officials with non ofliciaJa was the co 
operation, one with tho other, of the communities 
affected by the reforms It would have be»n fatal 
to tho reforms if the Hindu was jubilant, and the 
Moslem depressed , if, m short, any one section 
felt itself favoured at the expense of the rest 
2*ow, the present writer has no tnchnation to stir 
up tho embers of tho political strife that has 
raged over the grant of special electorates for 
Moslems, We areonly concerned with Lord Mintos 
conception of hts responsibilities m reference to a 
situation full of difficulties, and apparently irreern 
cikWe ontipvlbie^ ilr Gokhale has defined that 
dtuationwithlus usual candour and statesman 
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la a word the object of Go\croment has been to 

interpret the prooouncement of two successire Borer* 
eigoa as incilcating lo accordance with the eloquent 
words of Ills Royal Highness the Ptioee of^\alesln 
his speech at the Oiuldball after his return from tndia, 
a moresympsthetioand therefore a more elastic policy 
The foundatiou stone of the whole system is tberecog 
nitiOD of identity of lutcresta between tbo lupcnal 
Gorernment and the Durbsra and the minimum of 
interference with the latter in their own ailaira 1 haro 
always been opposed to anything hke pressure on the 
Durbars with a new to lotrod icing British methods of 
adinmistration 1 bare preferred Ihit reforms should 
emanate from the Durbars themselres and grow up in 
harmony with the traditions of the State 
We are at the commencemei t of a new era of though* 
m India We shall hare many new problems to face as 
years go on, problems surrounded with difSculties and 
anxieties in the solution of which I trust that the Ruhug 
Chiefs of India will erer bear lo mind that the interests 
of themselres and their people are identical with those 
of the Supreme Gorernment. 

These words uttored at Udaipore, weio 
addie^sed to Indian Chnls generally But they 
were practically the words m which be habitually 
addressed every class of the " equal subjects of 
His Majeaty the King Emperor ^e«:d it be 
ad led that the memory of the great Viceroyalty 
of Lord Mmto will never fade m India! 


THE RQMIC ALPHABET FOR INDIA 

BV 

Mb P T SRINIVASA UENOAR M V 


the Romic Alphabet is meant not the 
Uj symbolsasadoptod m tnglishwriUng — the 
^ English Alphabet whose defects of omiesion 
and commission every school boy knows by heart— 
but the same as modified for writing Sanskrit 
and tbo vernaculars of India Many such adapts 
tiODS of the Komic Alphabet bare been acloally 
made, (1) by Orientalists, (2) by publicists id one 
newspaper at least of Upper Indts, (3) by the 
Governmeut in the transliteration ot place names 
and names of books in their publicatious, and (4) 
by every man, be ho Hindu, Mussulman or Euro 
pean, when he is writing the address od an 
envelope. 

All people that Lave actually used the Rowic 
Alphabet for Saiieknc or the vernaculars of India 
are enthusiastic advocates of its adoption in the 
place of the various alphabets now in vogue in this 
country and glorying in a sum total of 19,000 
symbols. Of the^e latter Deva Nagaci is theinost 


important because it is used for Sanskiit by the 
iliodustanis of Upper India and because some 
people regard it as in some sense holy, fur the word 
“ Devft ' occurs in its name But the question of 
the advantages and disadvantages of an Alphabet 
IS to be dociied by considerations of common- 
sense, utility and ease, rather than cf prejudice and 
passion Ac Alphabet is useful only so far os it 
subserves writing and printing, and has no mystic 
viitucsofits own We shall therefore approach 
the subject from a purely practical point of view, 
leaving holiness out of account 

First, the Romic script is more easily written 
than the Deva Nagaii The ultimate elements of 
these scripts may be taken to be the straight line 
or the dash and the semicircle Thus, the Romic 
“a ’ may be considered to consist of three somi 
circles, and b ' of a straight line and a semi 
circle and so on The Nagari " ^ ' (a) consisti of 
two semicircles and three straight lines and “ 

(6) of four straight hoes and two semicircles 
Coiictiog thus every one can find for himself 
that most of the Nagan letters require much 
moie erpenditurs of energy, of paper and of ink 
than the corresponding Romic letters 

This 13 not all The Nagan Alphabet is un 
occesoarily profuse, because it provides two sets 
of vowel symbols— cne for a vowel when it occurs 
by Itself and another when it occurs combined 
with a coosonant in a syllable Similarly, the 
forms of certain cunsuoanU too are duplicated, 
a simpler form wben it occurs in a cunjunct con- 
sonant and a more complez one when it occurs 
alone. On account of this useless wealth of 
symbols the aqmsition of the alphabet is a painful 
process necessitating a great loss of time to pupils 
of primary and other schools 

It is surprising how this evil of an unnecessary 
profusioo of alphabeti..al symbols becomes accen- 
tuated in printing If the Romic Alphabet were 
u«ed, Sanskrit would not require more than 32 
separate symbols to mark all the sounds of that 
language accoraing to the analysis made by the 
ancient Sanskrit phoneticians and a few less 
if that of the modern phoneticians be accepted; 
whereas an ordinary Nagan type-case contains 
aOO symbols This one fact alone is enough to 
condemn the use of any other alp&abet than the 
Bomic, unless the users of the Sanskrit langu 
age decide to set back the bands of the clock 
to give up printing and return to the glories of 
the Golden Age when printing was unknown. 

Another result of the ezeo^ of curves and 
straij,ht lines and of the existence of what are 
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called "coniunct consonants”, but nbat ought 
to be more properly called syllable letters in 
the Nagaii alphabet is this a Nagari type has to 
bear on its face a letter much smaller than a 
Eouiic type of the same or even smaller size 
A Nagaii letter of “ English body ” — to use the 
technical Ungunge of the printer — is aa small as a 
Romic letter of “small pica body” and so on 
Nagari tetters, especially the syllable letteie 
above referred to, extend up and down and mni 
mise the spice occupied by the elementary letters 
Thuo, if a woik printed in Romic be printed in 
Nagaii of the same size, it would take up about 
three times the spare of tho anginal 

These two considenitiona aie ample to prove 
that there cannot possibly be any development 
of cheap or good printing in this country so long 
as the Romic Alphabet is not universally adopted 
ind that a wide spread of elementary education 
cannot hence be possible Easy and cheap print 
log 18 essential if the Indian is not to l>« left 
behind in the breathless rush of modern ctvihza 
tion, if the masses are to be allowed to dunk et 
the tountaiQ of knowledge Ucnce, all those that 
feel that this country should not be excluded 
from the sphere uf modern civilization, that the 
people of this country should uot be left perpetu 
ally submerged in illiteracy should unhesitatiogly 
adopt the only rational solution of tho question 
of tho “ Common Sciipt for India ” 

Other minor considerations may be adduced for 
'theadoption of the Romic Alphabet by us, e g, 
that it is tho sciipt of Europe, America, and 
Japan, that its adoption will help the man and 
toe woman who linvo not learnt English to do 
cipher sign boards, sigOAtures, telegrams and 
addresses on letters and post cards, but these are 
obvious But It 18 not so obvious how this intn 
cacy of the existing Indian alphabets stands m 
the way of Of&cials, Indian and non Indian, from 
acquiring proficiency in the many Teroaculora of 
this country, Atost Officials cannot help picking 
up a working knowledge of the language of the 
people among whom they live, but the tnabihty 
.to negotiato it Incate alphabets preiente them 
from extending such knowledge by reading books 
and even if they succeed id this the variations of 
tho same alphabets m their script forma make it 
impossible for them to deal with vernacular peti 
tiona themselves 

Wholly irrclevcnt considerations have been 
brought m by the advocates of the Deva Nagui 
alphabet One is tliat some Sansent books publish 
ed in Europe are pniited m the Nagan alphabet. 


This does not prove that in the opinion of 
the European scholirs responsible for the pubh* 
cation of these work?, the Nagan serves the pur- 
poses of Sansciit better than tho Romic, it 
merely pioves that the publisher expects people 
who cannot lead Smscrit except in the Nagari 
alphabet to buy those books Another nigument 
has been advanced that the Hindus superstitiously 
regard the Nagan as a divine alpnabet and that 
prejudice ought to be pressed into service by 
those that desire all India to adopt one alphabet. 
Not to raise the question of the dubious morality 
of this pioposal of attempting to seive a great 
good by doing a little wrong, it might be 
pointed out that a superstitious faith m an 
alphabet does not seem to influence people to 
adopt it The Lubbay lllahomedans of Southern 
India use Tamil, the Mahouiedans of Easr Bengal 
use Bengali, in the Telugu country a considerable 
number of Mabomedans know the Telugu alphabet 
and not the Urdu , the Boras of Bombay 
use Guzerali , yet all Miese regard the Arabia 
sciipt as holy, Again, orthodox Brahmins who 
believe m the sacredness of Deva Nagan je* 
resort to their Telugu, Tamil or Oinarese script 
even while reading a lioly book like the Bliagaiat 
Gita One may also very well ask, if the name 
rerdera it divine, will the name 
Baiabodba (the name of the same script in the 
Mabambtra) make it puerile? 

Many seem to think that the Deia Nagan i# 
an ancient alphabet, which is not a fact The 
Nagan alphabet has, like all other alphabets of 
India, slowly evolved through the Ages, the 
chief factor that influenced tho form of Nagari 
lolUre being nothing proceeding from the Dova*, 
but the necBMity of wnting on birch bark, this 

has caused the predominanco of the straight 1 id« 

m tne Nagan, as the circle which is the chief 
feature of the South Indian scripts is due to the 
^Im leaf and the stjlet Tho present form of the 
*8gan Mnpt is not even 800 years old Eien 
during this short p^nod, the script has frequently 
c ange , so much to that the manuscripts of 

lUnorama by lihutoji Dikshit about 300 yca» 

old, IS very diQicult to decipher Others believe 
Wat It was evolved entirely in Indu. whereas 
like mwt oMicr alphabeU known, it is derived 
Irom a Semitic ancestry 

There JS also a notion that the Nagan u * 
l^rfect alphabet m the sense that each symbol 
hot one well known value atUched to it Thi« 
w Mother seperolition The very first letur 
of the alphaoet, “a" approximates to “o" 
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Bengal and On&>a is a vanishing quantity 
(especially irhen final) m Upper India and has 
a broad sound in Southein India The vowel 
** ri ”, the final nasal of * ch ’ series, and 
‘b* are other symbols having varying values 
The first consonant of the word *Siva’ 13 pro 
nounced m three different ways. Many other 
examples may bo cited, but it la enough to point 
out that if a South Indian hears a Bengali i^ndit 
reute Sanscrit slokas he will imagine that it is 
Prakrit and not Sanscrit The Cashmin attaches 
still diCferfcntvsIues to Nagari letters It is absuid 
to contend that one of these ways is right and 
the rest wrong If one is nght, which is tne 
orthodox, and which heterodox? Where is the 
Pope who can pronounce judgment on this ques 
iron? Can the ghost of Panini be raised foi this 
purpose? The old ' shibboleth ' of ' sh ’ and‘kb' 
has been the cause of the separation of the 
Hindus into the two great classes of Dravidas 
and Gaudas and if one symbol has been 
a bone of coatentiori for not less than two 
thouBaod years, who will undertake to solve these 
other difficulties? 

The fact of the matter is that Sanscrit not 
being a spoken language, no one knows exactly 
what sounds are to be attached to the various 
symbols The Telugu man attaches his Telugu 
sounds to the Nsgari symbols, the Uriya bis, and 
so on Vata vnkaha becomes boto bnkko in 
Orissa Knsfana, Krushna, Eishen, Ivisseu are 
various pronunciations of the God's name, though 
written all alike 

Another mark of perfrction in an alphabet is 
that there should be separate symbols only for 
elementary sounds and none for compound ooes 
Nagari sins grossly against this rule The con 
juiict consonants have already he«D mentioned 
Besides, there are the vowels *ai' 'au' and the 
consonant ‘ch’ which are really compounds 
and yet have separate symbols in Nagan There 
are thus many unnecessary sy mbols in the Nagari 

Further the Nagari alphabet does not contain 
symbols to represent a great many sounds that occur 
in tho vernaculars of India The Tamil closed 'u,' 
the Telugu short ‘ e ’ are a few of the numerous 
sounds that come under this categcry In the face 
of all these difficulties one should think twice 
bofoie recommending that Deva Nsgari should be 
the common script for India 

As to tho vernacular alphabets, they are even 
more unfit to be universally adopted The Tamil 
and the Urdu possess few symbols and are used 
by a small minority of the people The Telugu 


alphabet has os many letters as the Nagan, but a 
Telugu type case has to contain 1050 diQbrent 
types 

If the Romic Alphabet weie adopted most of 
these difficulties would vanish. Writing would be 
fareasier than now a great impetus would be given 
to good and cheap printing a wide extension of 
primary eduration would thereby become possible 
and last though not least the work of Government 
would be greatly facilitated The only difficulty 
III our way is sentiment are we to discard the time 
honoured and divine Deva Nagari, the native 
alphabet that have mads us what we are and 
imn,e<l our knowledge like a kind mother ? 
This sentiment is worth considering 

Is It a sentimental love of Nagan or a senti 
mental hatred of Bomic? There is no evidenco to 
provo that there is a sentimental love of Nagan 
among such people of India as Mahotnedans, 
non Brabmius of Southern India, and for the 
matter of that, even Brahmins who are not familiar 
with Kagan On the other hand, there seems to 
be no sentimental hatred of noimo anywneie. The 
meaoing, tbeo, of this argument from sentiment 
u tbie—that a few people who ere familiar with 
Sanscrit books printed 10 Nagari and who bare 
not seen any one cf the numerous Sanscrit books 
pnoted in Romic, feel the use of Bomic. letters for 
the Sanscrit languages desecration It is diffi* 
cult to believe that the people of India are such 
fools as to refufie a good thing because of sent! 
mental objections Nothing can be stronger 
thsD the Hindu sentiment against beef eating, 
but yet beef juice and oxgall {yoroc/tana) are 
freely u«;ed by people in illness The Semitic 
sentiment against pork does not stand in 
the way of the use of pepsim oorci Tho 
Municipal taps from which filtered and clear 
water is now taken home daily by even the moat 
conservative of Brahmins were once regarded as 
unholy things unfit for a man who had a soul to 
be saved But time has cured all prejudices The 
utility consideration has prevailed and, curiously 
enough, many a learned and orthodox Pandit now 
prefera tho tap water to that of the nearest well 
and la quite convinced that it is sweeter and 
healthier Speaking in Ei ghsb, the mlecchalangu 
during mealsor a holy ceremony was once the 
most unholy thing a Bi-ahmin could do, but now 
the pnest himself commits this sin at times Seiiti 
ment, therefore, like all things sublunary, is sub 
ject to change and decay , aud when it sfAnds in 
the way of a nation 8 advancement it should be 
brushed aside without a moment’s hesitation. 
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THE INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY.* 

BY 

PROFESSOR P G BHAU 
(Fomon, 6Virw<ian Collegt^ Lahore) 


t HE importance of Sugar Industry to Indii 
cannot be exa^'gerated Apatt fiom the 
t attention it deserves at present, it is a very 
old mduatry Sugar has been manufactui- 
ed in India since verj ancient times being men 
tioned in the Atherva Veda Varnua Sanskrit 
writers and the travellers of the Middle Ages 
mention sugar as being naanufactured in India 
from sugar cane , and there is sufficient evidence 
to show that the sugarcane was taken to Euicpean 
countries from South of Asia at least, if not from 
India alone The 6r6t official records of this 
Industry dates from 1609, when tbe English ships 
sailing for India were corninissionrd to bring a 
“few chests of best Indian sugsi fora trial ' 
Gradually, with the expansion of East Iidia 
Company's trade, the expoit of Indian sugar 
increased, the quality being good enough tosecuie 
a steady market in Europe, till the beginning of 
the 19th century when the West Indies Colom-s 
alsp began to manufacture cane sugar The com 
petition which began thus between East and West 
Indian sugar was started a century ago and lias 
piovod dI^a8l^o^8 to the cause of the foim«r at 
present East Indian sugar couM raeko a sUud 
in England and Europe as long as it was adioil'ed 
free of duty But m 1830, an import duty of 
38 per cent ad valorem was imposed on East 
Indian sugar I uly — which amounted to 120 per 
cent on the gross price and 200 percent on the 
prime cost (Evidence from Comraon'e Com 
mittee 1830 32, quoted by the late Mr II C 
Dutt ) This led to a reduction m the exports of 
Indian suirar but a remission of duty in 1836 
was again attended with increase in the exports 
which went on sleodilj, until checked by West 
In han sugar which not only droie it out from 
Europe, hut has made inroads into an! establish 
el itself m India Atpre<.ent India is exporting 
only a little of raw su^ar, while her imports of 
sugar have been using every year hr haps and 
hounds The following figures of exports and 
imports of sugar, show the state if Inlian 
Sugar Industry during the century, of roure- 
indirectly — * 

* Prepared for the Indojtnal Cooferenoe. ’ 


ElPOBIS. 

j Imports. 

Year i 

1 

Total sugar in Cwts 

Year 

Total sugar in Cwts 

1800 1 

120,471 

1871-2 

562,559 


377,228 

1881 2 



101,100 

1891 2 

2,734,40: 


09 000 

1901 2 



1 0J7,‘i01 

l‘)02-2 



1,607,503 




645,961 

1903 7 

9.730.713 


1 180 203 

1907 S 



192 801) 




230,433 

1909 10 



Ihese fagu t 


o- snow the gridual downfall m uuu 

cxpuits of sugai and the rapid rixe ip tho unpoits 
during too last few years, auiountiiig to about 
1030 per cent m the last twenty eight years 
no ^®09 being respectively 

98 anlll I million cwt It is ceiLun tbatatlast 
apoitionof the imports was due to the sugar 
being protected by bounties m the manufacturing 
countries, and admitted mto India on free trade 
policy this can be seen, in a way in the reduction 
of the import of bounty fed beet sugar, after the 

imposition of an impoit duty in 1899, 

Percentage of Ceot eugsr 
IST^ ® ** total imports. 

IWM gl 

Tins import duty was a source of good revenue 
to me Government, nmonnting to about 40 lakhs 
however, abandoned lu 
I^JUd, when India was dragged into the Brussels 
“I IS02. M . t.,1 ot the free trade 
loving British Empire At pi-esent all sugar is 
almiUedfrnecfdutyinlrdia except the usual 
d "" i«-port8 Whether 

due o the free trade policy or not, these imports 
Tr.^ !r^ w-^tunly affected the Native 

IminoTi '^'‘'■kest cloud hi8 a silver 

cHiS" " I"’"* >>" meraewd «'• 

j ■" I"'!'*. “<l li« 

Indian vj’ ** 'rortly, the possibilities of success of 
the lam '**’'*1 greater, having expanded 

the large and near market 

suJar of India from* 

coSotiv m« ^ 

certain' *1«> with the rise of 

wo^d Th«"f ^'‘m.factunng countrirs of the 

.nwh„hThCpp,;T;;t"!l'"'’'““'‘ 
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li^POBTS Of SfOVR l\ TlIOLSA\D3 OP C\»TS 


|\wv ■, 


iWT-bk’Ma-aj 

VW-)0 

Java 

•i,o4o 


(] oJ3| 

i,w>y 


7,815 

Mauritius 


2,310 

2,5141 

2,133 

Total Cane siiRar, 


3 920, 

■'iiO 

8.71^ 

10 276 

Austria 

1 a. 

2,0tC 

730 

J,91#\ 


Germany 

lol 

1G.17 

51 

.a,5l 

51 

total Uect sugar 

1 7lC 

J803 

791 

8u9 

Grand total in 






eluding molasses 




1 


err 

0,549 

9 730 

10 oui 10G61' 

11 136 




88 ! 



erorcs Rs. 

_8? 

81 

104 1 

107 


AaaI}siog the import^, it can be seen that the 
boiint]' fed beet sugar has been replaced by the 
cheaper cano sugar and that now the major 
porhon of the imports cuaire from Java, Mauritius 
and Austria The control of the Indiao market 
by tbeae tovinkrtea va to the perUtuou \n the 
methods of ciiltivatioh and rednio^,' approach*^ 
by the sugai growers A comparison between 
their methods and our methods will ehow and 
explain the present depressed condition of Indian 
Sugar Industry The inQow of this case sugar 
into India was greatly accelerated bj the expan 
Mon of sugar cane cultivation at the haDd« uf 
Americans in Hawaii, Philippines, Cuba, and 
Porto Rico which resulted in the closing of these 
markets against Java and Mauritius Japan has 
also recently taken stepa to expand the Sugar cane 
Industry of Formosa, and is expected in a short 
time to close her [Darkens also against these coun 
tries, and perhaps ]om them iii invading the 
Indian Sugar markets It is, therefore, high 
time for India to make steady and sure attempts 
to check if not to stop the rapid inflow of foieign 
sugar which is soon expected to swell enormously 
and to destroy the indigenous industry just as 
the Indigo plnntAtioijs have sulTered fioio tho 
importation of cheap synthetic Indigo 

Besides th°se large and increasing imports of 
sugar amount!' g to 10 million cwts worth 10 
croree of rupees, lulia consumes a large ijuantity 
of sugar of her own manufacture The total 
amount of sugar inaiiufaccured by li dia is diffi 
cult to calculate accurately, but has been various 
ly estimated to approach 5 million tons of raw 
and semi refined sugar including the output from 
theNntiie States India is the largest single 
producer of sugar cane in the world, witb an aiea 
of 25 million acres under sugar cane , she pro 


duces * about 2,421 per cent of tho total supply 
of the bUgir cane pio Uictiun in tko ivholo world, 
though aho does not hold any rank among the 
manufacturers of icGred sugai Sugar is a vain- 
able and useful article of food suitable foi tho 
Winn climato of India tvnd the vast population 
of India eti&iiros a very good and fiouricLing 
market for tho commodity Thus, with t large 
supply uf taw materials, and a good market for 
the finished product in tho neighbourhood, there 
seems to be no roason, theoretically at least, why 
Indian sugar sboull not hold any position against 
the imported article, which comes over long 
distances and pajs Urge freight charges 

Wo will now try to see why this theoretical 
possibiliC} >8 not being' realised, restricting our 
attention to cane sugar only 

Tho details of the consumption of sugar m 
Itidu will be of great help m our study Indu 
produces about three million tons of siigirrane 
annwatty hut a good part of >t vs chewevl 
as such for its nutiienl value, » Jarg« part 
of It IS crushed by priisitive wooden mills and 
the joico IS boiled down to yuf, while 
only a portion is treated directly for obtain 
mg crystal sugar The pul or pt/r or 
I^ggory IS valued and used by the people more 
than sugar, for its flavour, ebeepaess, and also lor 
•ta larger nutritive value in the form of albumi* 
noids, eto , vvhicb sie removed m the refining of 
eu^ar Calculation brings the figures for consump- 
tion per bead to about 20 lbs of pul and T lbs of 
Bugnr (out of which 4 lbs are supplied by foieign 
sugar) (ful, therefore, brings comparatively more 
puce than sugar, though its cost of production is 
far less Thus, the pri"o of pul is about Rs 6 per 
Bengal Maund, and of^ugar is about Rs 7 8 t 
This diQerenca of Rs K8 per B Maund does not 
always pay the manufacturer to prepare sugar from 
Indian pult because the percentage of sugar in it 
IS scarcely above OO, and because much of the 


o Tba praductioa ot sugar cac 
4 Oi4,000 tOBH in the whole world 


dunng lDO»-iy>, ivas 


Todb Tods 

India 1,841, eOO Hawaiian Islands 448,000 

Cuba 1,513,482 Porto Ilico 245000 

Java I,211,S8o Mauritius 195000 

Louiusaa 3,>5,(XIC Forroosa 120 000, etc 


Tho following figures from the Balance-sheet of 
the Prayag Sugar Co . Ltd , of ,UIahabad, are interost- 


Cost of gui for sugar manufacturo Rs, 6-9 per Maund. 
Cost ot manufactured Sugar (average) „ O-S 
SeUiBg price of Oio sugar „ „ !1,3 ” 
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Rugar 18 inverted, and the colour spoiled On the 
othei haiid, manilfacturing sugar directly from the 
cane juice does not pay so much aa piepariiig gvl 
from it For example, 1000 Iba of cane juice 
(worth Ra 10) would yield 180 lbs of gul worth 
Rs 13 8, the same if treated for sugar would yiola 
80 lbs of sugar worth Rs 7 8 and 80 lbs of 
molasses worth Rs 5, making a total of Ra 12 8 
or say 13 This income falls very much abort of 
^uf^makers’ receipts and does not meet the expenses 
of sugar refining, depreciation of machinery, inter 
tst on capital, etc , all of which aie not to be paid 
by the gul maker This shows that sugar manu 
factming mil not pay as much as making 
unless we calculate the price of the sugar as that 
of the Benares sugar which fetches at present Its 
11 to 13 per B Md (though loaded with impun 
ties), but surely, the high piice charged for Swa 
deshi goods is bound to be an economic failuie m 
the long tun and should not bo counted upon in 
all ptoper corsideiations of the piospects of any 
Industry, 

As long as gul fetches good price in the uatket, 
sugar manufnctuie m India will be always at 
discount, and wo should not expect our sugar cane 
fields, vast ns they are, to bo utiliseil for manufac 
tnnng refined sugai directly Sugar factonee 
will not also get cheap sugar cane, as the gul maker 
can afford to pay a little more, as the cost of pro 
duction IS so small for him The competition there 
fora IS, in a way, not between foreign and Indian 
sugar as between India refined and raw sugar, the 
manufacture of the latter being conducted iti a way 
most detrimental to the cause of the former The 
number of sugar factories issmallar than gul factor 
les because of this great difference iti profit in 
spite of wasteful management. The cause of fail 
ure of many sugar factories m recent years le the 
increasing price of the raw produce, sugarcane, the 
contracts for which are usually broken dunng the 
season As the same time the importation of 
cheaner sugar from Java and Mauritius has it Ito 
duced a tendency to reduce the price of the 
fini'hod product Thui>, a rise m the price of tte 
raw product (both sugar cane and gul) and a fall 
in the pnce of the refined sugar are among the 
most serious difficulties ID the fioauctal manage* 
meat of factories 

Besides these difficulties, tbeie are taore import* 
ant defects in Indian Sugar Manufacture, on the 
Technical and Scientific side which is utterly 
neglected at present, except m a few cisea The 
whole process has been followed with a hidebound 
orthodoxy involving a Urge waste on all sides 


The Indian farmer is cf coursQ a hard worker and 
a fni^jul cultivator, but he is ignorant and poor. 
Though sugar tans can be grown on almost any 
soil, if there is a good manure, good irrigation 
and good drainage, the quality of ibe crop in India 
has never been so high (except in some norticns of 
land in the Deccon) a® in other cane growing 
countries both with respect to the yield of cane 
per ACie and to the percentage of sugar in the 
cane 


1 

Country 

Yield ol| 
1 Tons 

Yield bfl 
sugar 1 
per acre 
in Tons ' 

Tons of j 
cauc to 1 
one ton I 
of sugar 

Cost of 
production 
per Ton 

1 




L 


42 C 

36 

71 


Ssndwiib Islands 

304 

S 

10 


Egypt 

22 

22 

10 


Beoeal 


2 



Queeoalaod 

16 

16 

JO 

lit 

Japan 

15 2 

11 

14 3 


Mauritius 


IG 



Hawaii 


36 




2. 


V 


Peru 

40 (Xl 

0 




These figures tliough not very complete, give 
an idea of the reKlive state of ciiUivition in Ihwe 
countries 


The soil IS exhausted by centuries of continuous 
cropping, and the poverty and the ignorance cf 
the farmer has prevented him from using the 
best manures which are necessary in large 
quantities for the present slate of the soil The 
systi-m of cultivation m small farms pi events 1 lO 
from tal mg full advaiitege of the Western 
metbode of agricultuie with costly apphantes it 
18 «ho detrimental to the interest of the sugar 
uiAiiiirHcturer aa It prevents the concertraticn of 
crop round the factory It is necessary that cane 
should be crushed soon after being cut and under 
the present cir'’unjslHncea, the farins being 
situated iii distant parU and the convej**’^^® 
beitg not cl eiplj and readily av iiUble, the ciop 
gets spotle i and a 1 trge piopurtion of siigan 
much an 10 to 15 per cent of the sjgar becoinM 
inverted before it can be wotked up into jo'ce 
Again, the iriegutarilies of miDfall makes sogan 
cultivation a hazardous job for the farmer, who 
18 more willing to cultivate cotton, the pnce of 
which also IS ii creasing Moreover, in those 
case* where a conatant supply of wafer i» avail* hi® 
from the Irrigation canals, the farmer shows * 
tendency to use excessive watei without providing 
for a good drainage. Besides these, there an* 
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laaQy poinU of agriculturitl importance, e the 
best way if keeping away lusectd and pests, the 
best rotatory and seconJaty crops, necessity ol 
keeping the land fallow after three or four-oars, 
etc, which must be properly and inlelUgently 
attended to by tbo cultivator 

It 13 necessaiy to point out that the central 
factory system alone can work satisfactorily 
with sugar cane. This system la the key of the 
sticcesa of cane sugar factories in other countries 
For example, Mauritius which la a small island 
with an area of 800 square luiles had 200 
factories a few years ago, b it now they have been 
centralised tu 80 facial les which turn out about 
200,000 tons of sugar annually Similarly, Cubt 
has 71,000 acres of sugar case area centralised 
into 186 factories, each factory dealing with the 
crop of about 380 actes the pruJuction of 
sugar in Cuba is fact advancing, being 1,515,000 
tons ID 1909, 1,765,000 tons in 1910, and the 
ealimate for 19 11 being 2,000,000 tons Besides, 
these results winch are coovinciog in themselves, 
there aro many reasons why India ehould resort 
to this or a similar system The success of a 
sugar factory depends upon tho quality apd the 
quantity of the crup of the cane , tue expected 
loiprovements la the sugiu cane cuiCivatioR are oot 
likely to be realised under the present system 
As long as the farmer gets a good return by 
pressing the cane and boiling down the juice 
to go, he IS not likely to spend m> re money for 
heavy manuring or better water supply, etc No 
theoretical attempts to improve the crops by 
spreading agricultural knowledge among the 
farmeis will succeed unless the factories tbeoi- 
selves take the matter into their own hands 
directly or indirectly In the other countriei*, a 
factory is lotatcd in the midst cf an area of 
sugar cane or Ks rotatory crops the sugar caoe ts 
sent to the central factory by suitable cooveyan* 
ces to be crushed immedutely after being cut 
Xiookiog to the facte that contracts for sugar cane 
have been so often abandoned, it is a neceMity 
for the success of a factory to have its own sugar 
Cane fields or to finance them or at teaat to 
manage them, aiil then it is an easy thing to 
introduce all possible improvements with expert 
scientific skill Certainly, it would require 
large capita! and resources, but the attempt if 
properly conducted is bound to succeed It is 
Only a matter of detail to lay down the lines on 
which such a system can bo winked out in 
difTeront parts of Inaia, dependent upon the climatic 
and tho agricultuial conJitions, nature of land 


tenure, water supply, modes of transportation, etc : 
but this pnuciple ehould be acknowledged and 
brought into practice if the industry is going to 
be a success One factory started strictly on such 
a basis on lines sitnilar to the colossal plans of 
Tata Iron and bteel Woika will do much more 
good to the Indian Sugar Industry, than 50 of 
the ordintry one‘<, dependent as they have to be 
on the mercy cf the cultivators for the quality and 
quantity of the cane, which cannot be stocked 
even for a p irt of the season 

But the defects in Indian Sugar Industry do 
not stop with cultivation if the cultivator has 
done any barm to the Industry, the refiner has 
done far greater The methods pursued at present 
»raof very crude type, thecaoeis crushed gsoeral* 
ly not soon after being cut, m primitive wooden 
quits, the juice 18 clarified by wasteful methods, 
boiled down to the viscous state allowed to solidify 
and sold as such under the name of gul. Lehman 
has shown that “ more than one fourth of the total 
quantity of the juice is left in the refuse by 
crushing with crude wooden mills, 20 per cent of 
the sugar is lost often by fermentation m careless 
work, and over 13 per cent, of the total juice is 
lost by underliming ” Thus, about one half of tho 
sugar IS lost to tbs manufattuie, and noly one* 
half cumes out in the maiket as output, and even 
the gal that is prepared tontains such a large 
amount of inverted sugar which spoils the colour 
of the refined product beyond curing. Tho manu- 
facture of gvl therefore on a email scale by indi- 
vidual farmer has led to a loss both with respect 
ti> the quality and the quantity of the crystal 
sugar obvained from the cane It la true that 
farmers cannot afford to work on a laige scale, 
but improvements in the Small scale raachioery 
will Gurely benefit them The attention that the 
tadcfstfy- IS berng bestowed upon by tbe different 
provincial Governments is surely fraught with 
important consequences, specially the work of 
Mr ilndi under the auspices of the n P. Govern- 
uent IS noteworthy Ue has devised an economi- 
cal plant for manufacturing sugar directly from 
the juice on a email scale Though the method is 
said to be a gieat and ingenious improvement on 
the older methods in vanou« points, it cannot be 
expected to do much for the Indian Sugar Indus- 
try in tbo face of foreign competition The figures 
worked cut above have been taken from the 
results of actual work by that method m the 
experimental farm at Manjrt, and show that the 
manufacture does not pay so much as the ^id- 
making Again, the work of Clarke sud Banerji 
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(Agn Jour of India, 1910, V) has shown that 
19 2 per cent , of the suci’ose enteung the factory 
in the fuim of juice was lost by inversion, and 
that 4 7 per cent was removed with the scums 
Fioduction ou a sniall s^ale in isolated patches is 
bound to bo attended with far greater loss than 
lu a single largo factoiy worked under oxpert 
teiliniLal advice 

Jf such a faewiy were wotkmg, the farmers 
will piefei to sell t'leir cane to it, lather thin 
uudeigulhe ttouble of prepaiing gil A laige 
poitiou of the gul pmpaied by the small faiiuer 
witii cniJo appliances is used for refinng to 
get ciysUl sugar, though it contains a large 
prop-Jtiiun of iiivetled sugai In manofacluiiDg 
refined sugar ti 0111 this gul, about 22 pet cent 
of the gul is lost, 45 pei cent is bold as 
molasbcs, only 32 per cent being recoverel 
as yellowish sugai If tbe sugar was prepaied 
directly fiom the juice without stopping at jul, 
tbe loss would have been obviated, the yield 
would have been increased, and bettei quality 
seoured It should be impressed, therefore, upon 
the minds of these smaU farmers or gul makers 
that it IS a great loss to tbo country to prepate 
gul by such methods they should know that it 
u bad auduijuiious to stop oAgul and if they 
cannot improve their methods, they must co 
operate tu get better machinery, or send the same 
to a sugar factory in tbe neigbbouihood Many 
of the sugar factories at present lebne sugar on)} 
from jul or tbe raw sugar which Lad I ecu j re 
pared by wasteful metbois of crushing, boiling 
and clarifying , the quality of tlu« sugar is always 
yoUoW, as it cannot be improved without the use 
of aiiiuiul chai'coal, against which people seem to 
have strong objection , but if the cane juice vrera 
diiictly worked up by the factories using best 
machinery for crushing, etc, the yield would 
have been increased and the sugar w ould be white, 
wituuut using any auiuial cliaivoal, eulphui-oua 
acid being juite sulficient 

Moreover, there aie many iiaproveuieiita id the 
refining and crushii g for winch we must take a 
leaf out of the loreiguvr s book The crushing 
by wDudeu miUi should be alandouetl se soon ae 
{Kis-sibte in favour of heavy iruu and steel rollers, 
vvluch ensure more cvmpUto exlractioa Kvea 
where largo factcried aie not {loarible to be 
eatabluliod. Similar smaller milU dnv«D by 
bullocka would be very useful and economioni 
Ihoy wuula extract at least 70— bO jar cent cd 
the ymee, whutna the wooden tnilK extract only 
Uu tu uO or oO per cent c! tl « juive pitiseiit lu the 


cane In other countries, under central factory 
eysteu), heavy crushing machinery is used, 9 to l,j 
roUeis oeitig commi n the residue in the bagasa^ 
IS re extracted after being soaked in water th^ 
cane IS crushed as such or sometimes after beio^ 
cut into thin slices by a sbiedding machine Tbi^ 
method extracts move than 00 per cent of th^ 
juice and is very economical fixtractioii by 
a diffusion process is also said to work mor% 
batufactoiily as no impurities are introduce^ 
except crystallisable sugar, the colloids remainin^r 
in tne fibre, and ^s maximum amount of suga^ 
can bb lecovered from the cane But it requirt^ 
ati ample supply of water uiid fuel (about ^ ton 
of wood for one ton cane) besides the bagass^ 
being ulilisea for the purpose Howev er, a detailed 
study* of the two tuotbods and their suitability bj 
the condiiiona of India will surely be of consider 
able importance 

Improvements in the refining after getting th^ 
juice re June gre.it attention Tbe clarification i| 
not done well here, sometimes too much or to^ 
little of lime being added tbe proper lii&ii^ 
should be controlled by chemical examination of 
the test poitions from time to time an iiiquif)r 
should be made to find out the best egent fo^ 
neutrahsing the acidity of the juice &v d piedpvtat 
mg tbe albuminoids, e g , lime, chalk, crude 
or calcium phosphate, etc Besides these, theiQ 
are various other pomU, e g, determination of 
the ripeness of the cane for being cut and rrushod, 
sepamlioD of the bye products from molasses, 
ai d the general refining of sugai which req''’*^ 
the help of a tiained chemist, who is conbpu-Uoii% 
by his absence in this held iii India, 

UHchincry for filtration umlci preosuro 
iiccewary for the rapid bv^aratiou oftbesolM 
iiDpuiitics which aciclciate the ferruentatioh 
while evapoiatii g with double and triple cJhct 
Vacuum jans form a necussary though a costly 


• biace wntiogtUi# J tiuue across the laUst laliticJ, 
of Mr il C l^nusun Oieil g s I lasUrlr book on Cal', 
SugarandiUMaoutoctuio acseetbstuLe lo fsiooV 
of the miUing process. Tliu., U oueb the diff***- "‘i 
UH-mod (^vos aora rrgular work, extracts n ore 
and gives a purer juicu, it rt luircs luoia fuel more W'l 
olvohiglHrskilled work tn i loro sloaui for lhe»‘»’k 
slicini, luocl locry it gms Uia hatasKo in a form •••*» 
valiu^e at fat.) it lacks in the adsptib lity to » 
or UicruM ID Uio <{uaatity of (Jwi cane W ho worked, it 
kadc to greater losses ou auddea stoi pagta due tg 
r^guUntj of supply Moreover, tie iinj rovtiueni* *ki 

theuJiUing uiaUimcry havomrtaved lU eCieienty “‘I 

« per cenL of the sugar lo U c cai e can l« ciW«^ 
wiUiadUuUoo of only 14 jar ccuC. «l ertss U 
jiotrss c»utiUai.t ou per cent. su„ar v«ith 
dilution. 
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part of the sugar machinery, but its use will soon 
repay the coat, as it prevents the sugar from 
charring or turning yellow and iii'reabes tbs 
yield Theae and similar other costly appliances, 
e y , large centrifugals, the machinery for drying 
the sugar m the centrifugals, etc , which though 
compai-atively small items can be cheapiy and 
profitably used only hy large central factories 
with the least waste of fuel and power 

The utilisation of bye products has been always 
a \ery important factor in the success of all large 
industries and is the thief cause of the rapid 
industrial development in the Western couuines 
The molasses on the liquid separated in the 
centrifugals can be more profitably worked and 
utilised than at present It is sold generally by 
the factories to the rum discillenee, instead of 
which a small distillery might be set up, if the 
Bzcise department gives the permission, to got the 
profits thereof also, by distilling spiiits and 
separating the various important products as is 
done ID Germany with beet sugar molasses 
Another better uso can be made of the molasses 
which may be worked for the sugar by the 
strostia method to get one more crop of sugar, 
and lA'jt used fur distillation The strontia 
method of separating available sugar will 
ensure considerable econuoiy, which on a targe 
scale IS sure to profit the factory by increasing 
the yield of sugar, and dimiuisbiog the amount 
of waste material Thera is anothei and pcrbapa 
more profitable use that is made of molasses m 
Louisiana, which should bo noticed by all sugar 
factories Thu bagasse or the megsseo is soaked 
in molasses and is then given to the cattle as a 
very valuable food thus a laige price for a uso 
ful fodder can be easily secured from the wastages 
of the factory Tho ntUmpt made at the hUnjn 
farm near Poona to utilise the molasses m this 
way bids fair to become a good succe&s, in utilising 
the nutrient elemuita ir bagasse and molasses 
which weie being wasted, and m bringing a good 
pi ice 

The megasse is used generally as fuel in India 
It can be worked up in the manufacture of paper 
also, but It 18 found that it requires mutuie with 
bamboo or some other fibrous plant to make good 
paper out nf it Moreover, it can be easily 
dried and u^eJ as a fuel directly, saving other ex 
penses of fuel in evapora'ing or refining therefore, 
unless any cheaper luel is available, the bagasse 
cannot be spared for paper manufacture, for 
which there are few chances of success as long 
as the unpaired cLemicaU aro not mauufootuied 


cheaply in India The ash of the megasse, con- 
tains a faiily good quantity of potash and other 
mineral salts, which can be separated and sold in 
tbo crude or the purified form to the soap manu- 
facturer, etc It is used as a manure at present 
but It can be more profitably utilised for separat 
ing the mineral salts present III it Perhaps, the 
compounds so prepared may not stand the com- 
petition of impoited chemicals, but will surely 
coatinand a good market for immediate consump 
tion in making crude soap, in clarifying cano 
]uice, etc , etc 

It has been pointed out that the preparation of 
gul from cane is very injunous to the industry 
but as long as the present conditions prevail, gul 
will have to be made for direct consumption, if 
not for refining So, all sugar factories must pre 
para gul also and as lbs season fur working cane 
does not exceed 100 days in a year, to get work 
for the remaining part cf the year, the gul or 
the raw sugar is to be made and stocked This 
raw «ugar can I e refined after the cane season sa 
over 60, for the present, it le necessary that the 
factoiios must lave two plants, one for making 
gut during toe season, and the other for prepnnng 
raw sugar and refining it after the season. It 
was shown that the price of gut should go down 
if sugar inanufacluie is to succeed this could 
he done by extoDBiTC cultivation , but it may be 
helped by tbe lactones making cheap and good 
gut, using all tbe modern improvements, and 
eelhng It at a low price, which will soon bnng 
dowi the market price also If the pnee of gut 
18 once lowered, its preparation will be abandoned 
by tbe farmer>, who will be forced to send tbe 
cane to tbe certral factory (for the conveyance of 
winch a net work of light truck railway can be 
laid out) and then the manufacture of sugar 
directly from the juice may be followed with 
much facility 

To sum up, tbe Sugar Industry of India has 
been a histoiical fact in the past, and tliough 
tbreate led in the present, is not impossible to be 
revived in the near future But there are various 
difiicuUies , the relative prices of gut and sugar 
are not very favourable for sugar manufacturer, 
unless he is a clever hand at finances and quick 
enough to take advantage of change in the prices 
the methods of cane-growii g are very backward, 
so also the methoda of sugar refining are very 
wi^teful and needs to be considerably improved, so 
as to yield a maximum yield of sugar and to utilise 
to tbe utmost all the waste products The future 
of tbe Indian &ugar Industry does not depend on 
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aa the general body of members may decide, 
amounting to nearly Es 9,000 It has nine 
branches distributed ever different parts of this 
city of distances and sold articles to its memoers 
last year (1910) to tba extent cf nearly Rs 4| 
lakhs It IS discouraging, however, to learn 
that productive societies have not shown to be 
successful The C mjeevaram Weavers' Union la 
slowly mikiig licadwav and the only other 
considerable co operative productive society in 
India, the Benares Silk-Weavers’ Association, 
IS sinking The only way to help these Indus 
trial clas=!e.s is, as one Registrar has pointed out, 
by way of affordirg cheap money 

The secool impoitant modification, which baa 
been agitated for from the beginning, is the 
classification of co nperaiive societies into thoso 
whose liability is limited oi unlimited as the 
case may be — the only acientifio division that is 
possible The distinction made lo the Act of 
1904 between ‘ rural ’ and * urban ’ societies was 
criticised at the time aa being both artifiaal and 
faulty The provi'-ion that in every ‘rural’ 
society four fifths of the membors at least should 
be agriculturists sod in every ‘ urban ' eociety 
four fitiis should be non agriculturists has been 
found to give roam'foi^dieputesand to hamper the 
fitartitig of societies Originally it was borrowed, 
08 Mr Wolffs eays, from the practice followed in 
one little district of France where it has not been 
successful In the now Bill this unscientific 
distinction has been done away with 

The third most important change, proposed 
as a result of the multiplication of societies, is 
the enabling of co operative societies to be 
members of other co operative societies, allowing 
of the formation of unions of societm for the 
purpose of financing and controlling the etSliated 
eocieties Those unions have already been started, 
chiefly in Bengal, the United Froviaces, the 
Punjab and Madras, but largely m Bengal 
where there are now four It seems necessary, 
m view of the importance of the subject, to give 
an outline uf these unions The Bengal scheme 
18 thus oesenbed, and this is being followed id 
other parts of India — 

TUe sound societies of a particular neighbourhood 
combine to form a union, the aims of which are four — 
(1) To develop co-opcrsbve socictiee wilbio lU area 
(2) to carry on a banking business with such societiea, 
p^icularly with the object of balaocing excess and 
dt&ciency of funds , (3) to control its affiliated societies 
by careful and regular laspectioo , and (4) to setUeall 
matters of joint importance and to further the intoreete 
of ita members in every way The union has a sharw 
basis, and only affiliated societies can be shareholders. 


Of the future prospects of these unions, the 
Registrar ot Co operative Ciedit Societies m 
Bengal says m his latest report “ If co opera- 
tion 18 lo be an economic force in India as it 
18 m Europe, and if it is to be developed from 
a quasi olBctal into a national movement, our 
societies must organise tbemselves m such a way 
as to be able to stand alone and be independent 
of Government help The experience of these 
two years' woiking has shown that although 
here and there the scheme requires adjustment 
of details, it is on the whole suited to Indian 
conditions’ 


me aoovo 


proposed to be carried out m the now Bill, but 
this opportunitv has been availe 1 of to have a few 
other modifications made which are worthy of 
mention Clausa 29 of the new Bill empowers 
eocieties to set apart, after one fourth of the pro 
fits in any year are earned to the reserve fund, 
an amount not exceeding ten per cent of the 
balance to any charitable purpose, ns dihtied in 
Section 2 of the (charitable Endowments Act of 
1890 Clearing of brambles and other growth id 
village communal sites, the digging of wells, the 
establishment of elementary bcIiooIb, improve 
ment ot village sanitation and scores of other 
useful purposes may be mentioned as coming with- 
in this definitiOD Wo are told how the Shahpiir 
Society m the Benares district eupportid right 
village paupers during the famine and earned out 
certain agricultural experiments A society m the 
Coimbatore district has passed a bye law that a 
ccrUin percentage of the profits should bo set 
apait for the spread of primary education and 
sanitation It has already started a pnmaiy 
school in which, with the aid of iho State grant, 
It pro^sra to give education free to the pupils 

Crr-tain other minor alterations have been em 

led n the Bill Tho term of lien on agricul- 
tural pri^ucts ispioposod to be extended from 

I- months to 18 months and a lien is to bo i>er 
mitted on manufactured articles fi cm raw mate- 
naUsuppIitd by, oi with the helpof, a registered 
«««.« ? Cl.us, 31, p,r„.U.Dg . of . 

regiaterel society to inspect the accounts of the 
society IS new 

Thereor,, ho»e,„, , 

BilJ Which need examination The provision in 
ahrt. 1904, wiich laid down that no charge 

should be made for audit of societies lias been 
R >• l«heved that the withholding of 
**{1 check the progress of societU’S 
«t this sUgo of the dev elopmont of the njovcmetit. 
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Nouoiibt, as unions aie formed m Ur^o numbers 
and tiio socittiea have laid by i ilocent re»ei«o 
fund, the lattei may he H»Ved to b^nr the coat uf 
audit But t1 at atige baa i ot beeuivached any 
wherein India The toLrl re-Npnefunl of all 
societies ill India at the end of Jiino 1909, naa a 
little lesa than 2 lakhs of rupees mil the slow 
growth of the reserre has been a a lurce of somo 
anxiety. In Madias, it is only about half a lakh 
The reasin why it hss not been poa&iblu to build 
up the reserve hind as fast as may be desired has 
been cleirl) pointed out oy Doivan Bahadur 
R Ramachandra Rao m nis latest report of the 
working the co ooeratu > societies m the Madras 
Piesiilency “ Mo«t Socielie*-, he i-ays * lonow 
at If per cent an I lend at O'* per cent lh« inir 
gin of [rodt is onU 1’ per c“ it which is only 
one fifth of the gioss interest esined Out of 
tie groas int®iest earned, the < ece<wary expenses 
of niansgement li no to ho met the items beiig 
chiefiv cost of accoui t bo ika ac d stalmnerv an I 
heavy postal and remittanie char..,es buch 
being the case, compelling the eOcie«.us to pay for 
their nu lit at this stage would oQer an eOVciive 
check on their progn-ss NV lien it is lemembered 
that tim cost to Government in Madias i« only 
OCll pare lit of tne total transactions of the 
year, and tbit free audit is most essential for some 
years at least, the unwisdaro of daleting the 
provi'ioti for fiee audit from the new Bill will 
become apparent It is earnestly to be hoped Uiat 
the Government of India wnuH postpone this 
matter to some fu'uie tirae and not burden the 
societies with the cost of audit at present 

One other matter may be mentioned in this 
connection The new Bill does not piovile for 
the registration of Nidhis in Ihe Madias Presi 
dency — a provision which was lecommended to be 
adopted by the Registrars’ Conference in 1909 
Theiearo aboat 190 of these ln^tltutlon^ at present 
in the Madias PiaMdencv with a paid upcapital 
of over 150 Ukhs They are, lu spite of certain 
serious defects, mainly co opeiatiie m character 
and promote thrift and lerd only to membeis 
Though not suitable for agriculturists, they have 
proved to b^ of immense good to artisans of 
smill meal s in towns ai d to the middle classes 
It IS eminently disirable that such of these Nidhis 
as want to refoi n themselves and dcsiia to come 
within the Co operative bocieties Act, should bo 
encouraged to d»* so 

On the whole, the new Dill is entirely beiiell 
cent in its cb iracler and forms a welcome oovaoce 
over tho old Act 
33 


GURRENI EVENIS 

Bi UMDUARI 

ECONOMIC vvaa iv the country ot champagne 

IIE most striking event during the montii 
was the enornioiH loss sustained in the 
Champagne province of Fiance by her vine- 
giowers and wine sellers It naa the direct 
result of the economic war which commenced 
in conaeqiience of the legislation lecently passed 
ill the Flench Chambei It had its genesis in 
the loud grievance of the vine grnweis iii Marne 
on the dumping uf foreign wines in the distiict 
which keenly competed nith the indigenous vin 
t#ge So protective legislutiun, dear to the heart 
of the average Fieiichmno, had to be introduced , 
but tiie Chamber seemed to have taken no 
sogniaance of tho feeling of losentment aroused 
by Its action among the fiery men of Aube— -a 
district which wis excluded from the protective 
Irgitjation It has been alleged by those in the 
tiade that that Oistnct was left out of tho opera 
tion of the protective law for tho good reason 
that It WAS not so roatemlly allected as tho 
adyomiog airondissement Anyhow Aube eonsi 
dered itself aggrieved and in its resentment began 
a senes of devastation of vinen^s and wines 
with the net result tliat an siioimous economic 
Ifcs has been inflicted on growers and merchants 
alike siDOuntirg to many million francs, apart 
from tho temporal) cessation of the industry and 
the consequent uneinpluyment of thousands of 
the Geidworkers Fiench temper seems to have 
been sorely tried And tho attempt by the 
Government to put down the bloody economic 
struggle by tbe military has vastly added fuel to 
the firo The fiercest resistance known of an 
organised stiike, cleverly manantvred and suc- 
cessfully engineered, was ofierod liamcades were 
raised, the gendarmerie roughly hvndledand 
oialtreateJ, while the military themselves di 1 not 
escape the wrath of the strikers They too were 
bkdiy routed in the first instance till reinfoixie 
menta in battalions ant squaJioiis eveiitmlly 
arrived and quelled this riotous economic war 
It was every way most suicidal Utterly blind to 
tie fact that they weie completely impovensbing 
themselves an 1 crippling the induatiy and the 
trade for at least five years, tliey went recklessly 
devastating and destioying everything that 
they can lay their hands on In India, we have 
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tbe farmers or the capitalists, but will be woiked 
out only by a siucere co peration between the 
expert agricultfurisls to take care of the quality 
and the quantity uf the crop, tl e Chemist and 
the Engineer to help the moat economical 
management of tbe Technical processes involved 
and the able financier to take advantage 
of the nso and fall in prices of raw and lefined 
sugar And the failure of the recent sugar 
factories can be best attributed in a nut shell to 
the absence of this co operation If ibis co opera 
tion IS secured, the i^ast iges in sugar manufacture 
amounting to 30 or 40 per cent will be saved, 
and by ibe use of modem methods and machin 
ery, with extensile and intensive cultivation, 
tbe Sugar Industry u! Inoia will be put on a 
sound basis, and will surely oa able to Leeo at 
bay tbe rapid inflow of foreign sugir 

The Go-operative Societies Bill 

BY 

A CO OPEHATOU 


duung the last etiges of the die 
cussiun of the Co operatiNo Credit 
Societies Act, in March 1004, seveia) 
• non oflicial lion hie Membets had spoken 
heartily supporting the legislation, Lord Cmaon 
expressed pleasure at the unanimity of sentiment 
and in contemplation that in this measure, tbe 
hon laid with tbe lamb Subse.juent ovenW 
have shown that, among his Lordships twelve 
famous labours, not one has proved to beef 
such lasting good to the people of Inha and 
capable of suth infinite posaibihtits as the Co 
operative Sicieties Act It is due to hw prjM 
cience to saj that this beneficent piece of legis 
lation WM framed so as to allow of the intio 
duction of vanoua ‘ types ’ At the same lime, 
certain important features, such os the encour- 
agement of unlimitetl liability iq the case of 
purely rural creht societies and the ab^cnceof 
any summary procedure for tne recovery of 
debts, were recognised m tbe measuie, the 
wisdom of which has been amply borne out by 
tbe most succe-vsful manner in which the societies 
have worked during tbe last seven }eara 

One can he pretty sure that the same warm 
reception will be vouchsaled for the new Co 
operative Societies Bill, whwh was introduced 
on Man,h 1, m the Imp^nal Legislative Coui uf 


by tba Huii'bte Mr Carlyle Before giving a 
resume of the principal changes contemplated 
in tbe new Bill and of tbe necessity that baa 
ansen to modify the piesent Act, it is necessary 
that the past work m the field of co operation 
in India should be briefly reviewed We have 
now in India very nearly 3,500 cooperative 
societies, with a membership of about 2,30,000 
and a working capital of 103 lakhs, of which 
tne State has contributed only about one fifteenth 
The Hon ble Mr E Maclugan has calculated 
that tbe movement embiaces within its fold 
about one million people This astonishing pro 
gress was unexpected, especially by those who 
had not fully lealised the significance of organi 
sationa, miinlyco operative in nature, which had 
existed in India for a long time and which had 
piepiici a favouiable atmosphere for the devo 
lopmenc of the moveniPiit For instance, we 
hnd the Committee appointed lu 1901, with 
SirE Law os Picsident, to consider the quos 
lion of the establishment of sgiieullural banks 
in India, repotted m most cautious language 
about tbe future prospects of tbe inovecient 
“ Any opinion ”, they wrote, “ as to tbe ulti 
mate success or failure of the co o^ierative systeio 
in India as u means of encouraging thrift and 
alleviating the burden of agncultuial debt 
can be little moi-o than a matter of coiijeotuie 
lengthened expeiitnce alone can show wheth"r 
the natives of India aro prepared to follow the 
example of their Western brethren in their ap 
pieciaticn of the advanCiges of cooperation” 
Tbe piiDviple of unlimited liability aid the 
absence of summary proceduie for rtcoveiy oi 
debts due to soctolieB seemed to some of our 
countrymen, at the time of the passing of tbe 
Act, as defeots which detracted from the excel 
lence of the measure But the success of the 
movement has demoiistmted that the ryots are 
able to appiuciato the value of the etoeiitially 


M Optrative natuie of the piiociule of unlimited 
liability, and so far, the lepayment of loans bee. 
on the whole, been remarkably regular, « « 
Men from the very few cases in which societies 
have bad to resort to courU of law “ Of 
Muntiiesmtus new, ”«)« 

W oitr in t, 10 latest ehtion of his splendid work 
on 1 copies Bsnks,’ » tbeie seems none eo 
sp-tially maiked out for the pratUco of co 
opwaUve credit as our great Asiatic de£.eodt«fy 
of lodu And the developuieiit of the wove 
ment hire has male him declare “ CeiUiilr^ 


» CO operative credit pioi 


s to be a hoou 
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The work that haa so far been lone ia» how 
ever, a raero flea bite when the problem of 
Indian agtioultuial indebtedness is taken into 
consideration The one million people whom 
the movement has touched form oi ly a most 
insignificant friction of o'ei 230 millions 
directly dependei t on agncnltuie of whom the 
greater portion stand m need of cheap money 
Again, the amount of agricultural indebtelness 
18 enormous and the relief so far afforded by 
the CO operative societies is nothing when com 
pared to it It is said, for instance that the 
estimated debt m the Punjab is from 2o to 30 
millions sterling The total amount for all India 
18 many times tins amount The fringe of the 

problemhasnotvet been touched and several years 

most elapse before even this is Icne It has 
also to be remeniberoil that unless o her a ndi 
tvons such as mass education, and a dimi 
nation in the States demand from the r>ot 
considerably impiove, co operative <redit by itself 
cannot satisfactorily solve the problem bull 
the movement has shown to possess vast poten 
tiahties and it is certainly pleasing to be told 
as an example of what these cooperative 
societies could do even now, that in the 
Punjeo Iflj to 15 million sterling of egrtculluial 
debt will be liquidated within a few j ears 

The movement was barely five years old wbeu 
ita phenomenal success brought into prominwM 
certain new problems for tbe solution of which 
no provision had been made in the Act of 1904 
though the Utter was intended to be ver) eltetic 
and to give the utmest latitude to j/ocal vJovern 
ments in the matter of encouraging venous tj pcs to 
be exporimented upon, by permitting, for msUnce, 
tie registration of societies started for purposes 
other than affording creiht The Urge inci^ in 
the number of societies and the considerable 
development of their transactions have given nee 
to important questions of final ce and supervieioii 
which were not considered as of immediate 
importance in 1904 Tbe C nferenco of Rogis 
trara of Co operative Ore lit Societies which met 
at Sitnli m October 1908 had suggestel con 
siderable movlificationa in the Act and the Con 
ference of Uie next yfcir drafted a nev Rill 
embodjing several important changes This RiU 
went through the u'ual course of re drafting ojr 
the Government of India and reference to Local 
Governments after which it was again modified 
m the light of suggestions and introduced m the 
Imperial Legislative Council this jear It may 
bo stated at once that this Bill is essentially 


the Ri^istrars' Bill in so f ir as tbe principal modifi- 
cations einbodiei in it are concen ed, though the 
form in which it has been clothed may be different 
It IS a pleasiiie to acknowledge the essential 
soundness of the Bill the more important provisions 
of which are beyonl criticism 

The first consideiable change is tbe deletion of 
the word ‘credit' from the title of the measure 
so as to make it clear that societies established foi 
purpOsres other than credit carried on according 
to CO operative principles ought legitimately to 
come under the Act The Act of 1904, chiefly 
dealt V ith ‘credit but it has now been recog 
niaeJ — and this is a very important matter — that 
the formation of co operative distributive and 
productive societies which had till now to be 
registered with the sant.tiun of Local Governments, 
should bo encouraged This has been adopted in 
Section 4 of tbe Dill which lajs down that “a 
society which has as its object tbe encouragement 
and development of the economic interests of its 
members by means of operations m common, may 
be registered under this Act" There » a very 
wide field for the development of the movement 
in India, ospecully in tbe distributive side One’s 
enthu»iasm is roused asone read^ of the remarkable 
success of this side of the movement in Europe, 
especially m England The latest reports tell us 
that there are nearly 1809 distributive societiee 
ID England with an associated capital of ^50 
millions sterling, doing business to the extent of 
XI 10 miihoDS sterling every } ear, deriving a pro 
fit of X12 millions yearly and operating with 
wholesale co operative societies which possess a 
capital of X3 mill tons, doing wholesale transactions 
ofoverX25 millions sterling annuall) In an 
agricultural country like India, there may not be, 
at any rate at piesent, much scope for ‘stores' 
m all villages But it undeniable that m towns 
which roughly number 1,500 in the whole of 
India there is the greatest guarantee of the success 
of distributive societies, with their strictly cash 
transactions So far, however, such societies have 
been formed only in Madras and Mjsore and 
there aie only about two dozen societies in the 
whole of India The success of the Tnplicane 
Co operative bociety, which was started in 1904, 
and which hss been de^crib'^d ns “ the premier 
Co-operative btores in India,’ should afford 
a atriftjng example of what a combination of 
consumers coull do This Society has now 1,539 
members, a pud up ipital of nearly Rs 15,000, 
a reserve fund of over Rs 10,500, and a common 
good fund, intended for such common p 
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kaown of lav^less looting of grun sLop^ and 
bloody notiog during a seveio famine Bub it 
was in a way excusable — tins rebellion of the 
belly Such a reckless, bloody, and ciiminal 
economic waste however, as that committed by 
the fiery spirits of Aube is somewhat unprece 
dented in recent continental annals No doubt 
quietude has been restored ana the delinquents 
have been brought to book Also the work of 
recuperation will commence, though, unlike otner 
industries, restoration of vine grown g and the 
making oltdie final products is not so easy 
Much depends on the season and much more 
upon the wisted fields Bit the troubles would 
seem to point the moral that in these days 
orderly and peaceful governments have to be 
vigilant to protect lile and property gei erally 
against the sad len ebullition of an infuiiated 
mobocracy, chafing, fielting ni d foaming at the 
mouth and otherwise incensed with a spirit of reta 
liatiOD to wreak its owr vengeance fur imaginary 
or real giievaices Another lesson to be learnt 
IS that even when economic injustice is sought to 
be adjusted and redtessed, interested class iegis 
lation IS moat dangetoua The consequences of 
such a Ugislaticn have to be carefully calculated 
an I ^'^eighed beforehand Tl irdly, that economic 
wars are likely to be more bloody and furious 
in the future at d in a way more costly than 
an ordinary arbitrament to arms The loss lo 
flicted by an ordinary war is nothing compared 
to that infiicted in a few hours bv economic 
strikes Touvlhly, there is the baneful influence 
on the course rf nrdinary businnss, let alone 
special trades and industries It must be rue 
fully ocki'owlelged that organised strikes id the 
future are likely to be greater precursors of 
misfortunes than an occasional war The wai 
of international tarifb is one thing but tho 
eccnoniic civil war waged by a disafTectod or ag 
giieved class of workers is infii itely more 
portentous and dreadful in its ultimate conse 
quencos Great nations engaged in peaceful in 
dustnes will have m the future to count more 
and more with stnkcs, leading to enoromus 
national disasters, tl an hitherto Let tnem 
conjure the potentialities of such contingencies 
as they clioo'* There can be no two opinions 
that the twentieth cei tury is bound to take 
senous cognisance of economic disturbances of 
which the vine-workers of Aube hare given us 
sufh a disagreeable foretaste. The social fabric 
Will havelo be searchingly eianiiD*-d ard tha 
un*table or obsolete parts immediately replaced 


by new ones, in every way fitted to the new order 
and oonditioi s of things Otherwise this economic 
evolution now going on is certain to land the 
civilised world into a new revolutioo the final 
consequences of which none can foresee It •?! 
indeed, a tough problem, tougher than that of a 
double stall lard or tnblo standard navy Let 
us hope modern statesmer will be found equal 
to avert the tlireatetiod revolution and direct 
the resentful industiial energy into peaceful 
channels atid safe havens of rest 

DLO^TSO VJlVAL ABMAMEKTB 
The parable of bloated armaments is etill the 
vexatious problem of the Great Powers Apart 
from Germany and England, France, Russia, 
Italy, Spam and Austria aie sonoufly engaged 
either in etrengtheumg their existing navy or 
rebuilding it mew In France, the return of 
Mon Deicasse in the Government, witl^ the 
Matioe poitfolio, has been the signal of a pro 
nounced pol cy of the greatest activity m this 
oirection In Russia, too, the Duma has besn 
insistont on a strong naval progromme, but with 
tl IS essei tial pioviso that the thorough overhaul 
of the rotten Admiralty shall be the preluo*^**'? 
to all fresh tebuilding of the navy The^ is» 
indeed, a wise and patriotic resolution ofths 
Russun representative essembly But the retro 
grade Council of the Empire endeavoured to 
obstruct this resolution However, after man) 
aeubterfuge Mr Stoljpin has been sUe to 
drive his team to silente and carry his point, 
with the asautance to the Duma to respect its 
patriotic wishes for a radical lustration of the 
corrupt naval Hepaitaonta That was the last 
act of the great Prime Miniator who had held 
tight the reigns of O ivernraent for well ngh 

five years with all theatateamanship of a Mathia 

velliand all the art of the conservative demo 
crat Ilia fail was not unwelcome t-o the party 
of progrese but he atill is iti favour with hi* 
master Ooiigti^uticniaf raj in Russia is 
• sham and delusion, though it is somewhat 
gratifying to note that the Duma in spite of 
the b<K;toring to which it is subjtscted by the 
rea tionary in power and autboritj, is steadily 
progressiog with the main object of moulding 
the futuia destinies of Russia toward a Uss 
autocralio and imperious Government 

Turkey, too, is rebuilding her navy and ha* 
just placed an order for two Dreadi oughts with 
a wall known Dntisb firm 

As to Germany, the roddubtable ChancelUr 
has proclaimed «rti ct orb\ that the country will 
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lot ceaso addii g powarfui battlesbipa after 
battleships till some teo years hence ehe will 
bold her own against the world No doubt 
Germany will be true to her boast All the 
same there may be many an event during the 
interval to minimise the value of that boast In 
our age, empires are so susceptible to unpre 
dieted and unsuspected gales and storms that, 
be would be a bold propiiet who could foresee 
events for more than twelve months Mean 
while the inventors or rather destructors have 
announced with the gieatest glee that the 
British navy is to have the honour of mounting 
a 15 inch gun This will beat ‘ alt record 
But It IS supeifluous to say that in these days 
of high pressure scientific activity m the dee 
tructivii ljn«v tbs lecnrd of to dajv becomes the 
commonplace of to morrow Science heaps her 
miracles aftei miracles on nations with such 
electno rapidity that the ordinary worlo standa 
aghast and quite dazed It is to be devoutly 
hoped that this very feverish activity to cuipaes 
ones neighbour in the art of destruction with the 
greatest volume of energy in the shortest posat 
ble time may be the glad harbinger of a really 
pac fio era The reaction is bound to come It 
seems to be already easting its shadow Tbe 
moment it becomes a reality we may see the end 
of all this activity in the destructive line It 
never can bode any good to Humanity 
G£»E1UL SURVrT 

Taking a buds eye view or general survey of 
European politics during the month we may begin 
by observing that the battle of the Veto Bill 
seems now to recede slowly into shade Tbe 
reforming Lords have certainly not increased tbeir 
reputation for any specific constitutional monger 
ing Indeed, they are climbii g down Tbe first 
clause of Bill in the House bva yust passed and it 
*may be taken for granted that the rest uf tbe few 
provisions will so< n be accepted after tbe usual 
show of plausible opposition arcompanied by tbo 
customai v sophistical artillery of the astute leader 
on the other side The people of England seem 
now to be tired of the hereditary pteis and 
would like to see them go back to the back 
woods from which locst of them lately emerged 
They are more absorbed in tbe coming C!oro 
nation ceremony which is to surpass the one 
of Edward the Peace maker Meanwhile, progress 
la being made wi h the DecUratioo of l/indon 
while Mr Lloyd George has ancounced 
another scheme of insurance for the aged 
based on more rationalist and economic pcin 


ciples He is a fortui ate Chancellor seeing 
that the revenue for tbe oQicial year which 
ended on ^Ist March last closed well nigh with 
200 million sterling of which 48 millions more 
were contiibutcd by the Income tax Viscount 
Morley still bolds the acting seat of Secretary 
uf State which no doubt m the present condi 
tion of India is lucky 

The President of tho French Republic, 
has been voyaging la the Mediteiraiiean 
in state, with Tunis as his objective He 
naajust landed there and declared that the Re 
public wishes for peace AiCiirs in Morocco are 
still at sixes and sevens It is evident that this 
naval cruising is meant as an object-lesson to 
the continentals as to tbs strength of tbe Fiench 
nav^ ID the waters of tbe Mediterranean Ja 
other respects France is quiet, barring tbe eco> 
Domical struggle in Champagne to which refeb* 
ence has already been made 

Italy has just celebrated her jubilee of in 
dependence and is receiving tbe congratulations 
of all hei friendly powers which are most grati 
fyiog 

In Spam, the Mioistry bed to resign owing 
to tbe acrid dissensions touching the Ferrer 
incident, but Seignioi Cansjelas is now actively 
engaged in reconslruclmg tbe Cabinet Cabinet 
making m Spam and Portugal » a kind of 
Sisyphean labour Ministries come and go with 
peri^ic precision which shows how unstable is 
tho foundation of these Governments Portugal 
has shewn no signs of anything like a healthy 
reform Only a republican Amurath has succeeded 
a monarchical one, otherwise afiairs there, are 
juat as bad as they were before coup tfetat 

Turkey is greatly embarrassed by theAlbariao 
revolt on one side and the Yemenone on the 
other To add to her difficulties there was 
anti Greek boycott in bmyma When the 
FranLeDstenns which are now exhausting all the 
available financial resources of tho Ottoman 
will subside giving some wbit of ease to him and 
a pause to direct bis activities in more pacific 
direction*. It is luporsibla to sny The Albanians 
are being brought to book snniebow, but the 
Bedouins of Arabia Petna, wbu never have been 
subdued, are the gieatest enemies uf Turkey 
Here and toera tbe revolt is being quelled But 
while it IS quelled m one place, it bursts uut 
like a conflagration in another Turkey wil{ 
have to cbai ge her policy altogether if she is 
ever to find peace and go on with her true 
economic evolution Consummate statesmanship is 
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needed ta pacify the country Perlups, the best 
thing &he cxn do is to take counsel of the 
British whose experience of subduing nomadic 
tubes on the Afghan boideis and in Baluchistan 
will piove of valuable seivice Meanwhile, 
heroic attempts are being made to place the 
finances on a sUible basis It le, however, a Sisy 
phian labour so long os the resources are drained 
iwaj in distant and most fruitful military ex 
peditions The leconstruoticr of the navy is 
another big slice of tne national revenue The 
position of TurKey, situated as she is, deraaads no 
doubt a reasunablj «trorgATni) and Navy And 
bO long as that is being done, it is doubtful if 
bhe can spate any monies for overhauling the 
puiely civil aduiinisttatiuii J ho glainourof the 
lloodless resolution has completely vanished »nd 
theCniiiniltee of Union and Progreca finds itself 
hoiielessly uiudillsil and un ible to make any head 
All, the bright promises of the earlier days of 
lefoim have laded aixay and to'd'vy tlio i’uikey 
of Abdul Uamid’s brother is oo better oi wouo 
than thoTuikev of Abxlul liaoiid luiaself It is, 
indeed, a dismal situation and the best fricnda of 
Turkoy and bee most active sjuipatbuecs despair 
to see any imuiodiite nspiovocisnt in the neii 
future 

THE inDIlN GUILD OF SCIEHCE AND 
TECHHGLQOY. 

MK A R RAMRtll, M A , 11 bt 
(V/oMomiy hainal Hct<taty) 


Thevo wasiv tiBiO vihcn the .yieipla of India 
Lould will nUord to drown their tbunghU lu 
ultramundane speculations ot a nebulous nature 
which could not durctly infiueiico the niaUnal 
well beiDg of tlie bocirty ^ uu will ague with mo 
that the rnsrcli of cvciib, in this luodcrn sge points 
to the fart that unless we try to develop otl er 
CAjunlty impurtnnt and indi'penbnblo brsnehoeof 
human or'ivity, themortl ard miiUiia! nell being 
of the nation cuinot si ow n kleer aid probtalle 
Ikilai cu bheet Ilia need fur a more extensive 
y>oj uljtif-slion of «cun‘ific kiio'i'hi*(.e Ii»b loig 
teen fell, not only to se''uio n nielboilical develop 
nieut of our iidi^^erons industius but to bridge 
over lha gulf of i^ucranco tn 1 suj-ersliutin which 
stjiaj-atis the pcor and uneducated classes amoi ^t 
the Irdian populaticu fiom the bappitusa 


and comforts nf better sanitiry conditions 
The wive started a few years ago when both 
the State aiil other Voluntary Associations 
became keenly alive to rlie iiuporUnco of 
such problems, and the migi ition of young 
men to foiei„u countiies with the special 
ubyrct of undergoing efficient scientific training 
hofl since been continually on the inciease. The 
magnitude of the responsibility which tests on the 
shoulders of such young men ha«, I am afraid, 
not been fully reihsed by the patties concerned 
Uaviiig been myself, tor the past three y eai-s, a 
student of teclinulogy , 1 hav e had suthcieut oppor* 
tumty to exchange thoughts with a latge number 
of my rotIeag.ues niid any observation 1 make in this 
cornectuiii, though appaiently commonplace, has 
to say the It-ast been tested through n sufficient 
period of investigation and found correct 

A student I f Applied Science is not necessarily 
a comiiierual man in the strict sense of the teiu) 
and Ins ciiiu'* >eeiri lo ignore the fact that hts full 
time f HS to be devoted towards specialising >n th0 
paiticulai brai vh with winch he ib cornecUal Iff 
on me return he is c-illed upon to discharge duties 
of wUicU ho has no special cxpauence and proves 
not <|uiteto the sianLrd he la oisoneously expect 
ed to {KissssN, It IS unchjiitabla to put him down 
as an lotapable men Tiy him witli tools he n* 
familiar with and construct it y luachineiy with 
paita that fit haruioiiinu«|y into each otlwr Aol 
then lest tSie wtaiing prt pertien of each separately* 
Our |>osuiuii IS unique in many ways In ssvviul 
brni cites of Puie and Applied bcience where 
practical expci leiif-u IS essentiul to success in any 
piospccUvo tor.ceiii, fncililus for gaimrg the 
requisite prelnninaiy cxpericnco iio few and far 
between The piles of factoiies oro closed 
agviiv't ub apl til s^virnl ca-ies piijgiess 18 id»u 
hanipcicd through lack of waya and means 1** 
spitu of Ui« limited oppoituniliea and tcanty 
means, tliei« die an innuaieniblo number of 
young u tn, desircua of picku g up kiiowledga n* 
an alibUiJiy shoit pciiud, liyiiig to swell tba 
ranks of industna] men in India so much so llia^ 
a reaction hattbetin.ii, iiufoiluiiHUi ditnuicnt to 
the cause of Indian Indus) iial ilcvtlopnicnt- 
Capilubsta have already bigun to Iomj their faith 
in studrrts retuiirg fi( m foreign countruHand 
at pess-nt cxisUig opcriigs are iisufficitnt to 
deLrea-'C the numl cr of the unemployed It i* 
igAithtsU adinixjistnttiv e {nrciphsVo inisgn * 
lint lie blsle should ten e to the itscuc Tb® 
matter is oi c winch shciild rec«-»v« the cousidei* 
Uonof the Capitalist ciusecs. 
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It w«ii or ly i<-> eiiily tlmt ne IctJiu to tuAtcb 
tliB forced vvotkii g agtin«t u<, nnd to soivo the 
iuuUif<ic«0 ^rublemd ihil ftt-itu ud ui the fdco ms 
decided tu kind ouraeUod U^ether for mutual 
help and CO opeiaiioii b ich jud other e>|Utily 
bigtiiCianl LMUsi'T of \iUl impoitaiice to the 
slabihtv uii I con ullditiuii of the raiteu of bi-iaiica 
m India gu>e biith to the existence of whitli 
your iiiiJeii* uie cu duuiit ntvare of 

1 could no rluubt give eeverul rvobona why Huch 
a widrspread of natioi al orgamrAtion amungot 
mm and btudents of bcience in India is a gi-eat 
Deceasiiy , hut itpieaeiitl netdmt go into them 
aiil piolong thin letter more thin necemary fn 
niy capx-ity an itn (reneml •^ecietary I nhall 
be pleased at an) lime to ti v and satisfy 
our irilica if they will only be plriscHl to write to 
mo on such topics It m unnccev-ary for me to 
slate that the cilu®"S are itry grateful to the 
Qoverrtoent and other Volunluiy A»sO<i«noiu» 
who have addicased ilieuiselvce to the xcientitic 
and todustnal advancement of our ciuulry but 
such atlenipU aie by no meat s auilicieut to face 
the probteina com ecteJ with our worK Oiu 
objecte though not m the slightest degue lu 
compatible with the aims of esis'ing instiluiioue 
are autBcibrlly di»*inct to jiis.if) ouc er|Miale 
existence Tho interest of epecial branches of 
Pure and Appliel bcieiice may now befosterel by 

existing iVssotiations but It 18 ijuiU) plain to ary 
one who 18 convei’cmt w ith our conJilionr, that 

no serious atteuipl has been made by Indian men 
of bciencc to cou.biue trgelber with u vtow to 
disseminate acienlific hno»hd„e and ovcotuall) 
create an Indiin bcientiiio World, worth) of our 
past traditions To bring home to the miude of 
your readers that this tsbociation is not a vision 
ary and pretentious bod; aiaingatany tlimencal 
project, I can olUr ro belter authority than oiir 
Geieial Pitfsidcnt, Prof Arthur Sinitbells, 
Fits, who being iiilimatel) iii touch with the 
work of tl IS Associ ition fioni the diy of lU birth 
IS in a belter position to judge us ll an any one 
else IquAothe following fioin his liwugoral 
Address delivered at Leeds on the 18lh December, 
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-The »icoi. I objects of jo 
whoa vi« coDsiilcr its origin 
aod very rciiisrkaido niigrsti 

a largo body of yo'"'" 
Applied Scici 


Guild are best perceived 
t IS tbo outcome of a oe«r 
which has csixied away 
Indiana to study Sclciica and 
ith tho eptcial purjoi 


ic W loduslrial pur.u.U m their own town^ 
It IS only during tho U«t three or four years tint 
Indiana Uve come to this country iQ any number to 
fctudy those aubjccta You aie in a ecnvo P'oocera, and 
if you desired to i 


inciate yoursel res whilst hero merely 


because youbare the bond of a common interest in 
Si.ieDcc, Uiat alone \.4iuld ho natural and rcasonahlo But 
you go much fuitherthan that )Ou bdievo tl ut tl ero is a 
great occil m ) our country for u wide dissemination of 
■cieutilie ideas, that there is room for u senuUdo j ro- 
pagaiida among the tducaU'd inhabitants ^ou beliero 
that this disscniiiiatioij of sricnliUc ideas will bo tho 
groundnoilv for tho establishment of siu<cs<iful indus- 
lues and for raising tho standards of health You think 
that whilst the b'ato it pioinoliiia i ducatiou and orgauis- 
ing acicotifle Uesearch in tho ws; it Uiiiiks best and Uio 
Way ttflnda feasible, and whilst individual Institutions aro 
tatiug up each Its special task, tlicre la still not only 
opportunity but an urgent need that a national oioto* 
ment should cndcarmir to laisu a national noiiUmcnt in 
favour of aciCDUdo progress, so Uiat siiriiUflc cntcrpiiso 
both in tlis more dctaclied form of research and in ttio 
material foruiut man u fuel Ji mg Ind iitiy should not seem 
toboiDctcIy an exotic planted in your midst by abouevol 
ent authority Vouwautyuur fillow couiitrymeii to sea 
the good in It all, to go out to meet it viith iDtclligeot 
apprccution.to initiato and. not merely to receive 

Thiaacctni to me to ho a most mtelligiblu basis on 
which to pronioto an Asiociation essentially diffmnt 
from any which so far as 1 have been able to leuru,exisU 
lo your couolry It offers ao ineshaustible field of work, 
and a great opportunity 

You will uodersUnd that 1 have felt it wiio to fortify 
myself wiUi some opiiiioiii as to thu need of eucb pn 
Aaaociatioii from those viho are outside your rauka, 
and who caoDOt bo charged tilLor with tlio raibi css o( 
incx|>Mtci>ca or tho blind eolhusiaam of youth Tliese 
opinioue loaro iso in no doubt as to tho place that eiisU 
foraucha inotoment as you dcsae to proiootr Tlio 
only prcliounary ijacstion that remains lavihcthcr you 
arealroag enough to guo tlio impulio 1 hasten to 
aay that 1 am aslafied this question may be answered 
in tho aTOrmstiic Ibolieied that a band of GnUiusiastic 
aludente aoiDiatod by an idea oiubodyiug the welfare 
of llieir native laud, forms about as cffccUvo sninstru- 
luenl as anyone could wish to see, and I, for one, could 
dcsiro no Iwttcr missionar es of a good cause hiot bar- 
ing • abadow of adoubt as lo the benchcenco of your 
purpose I do Dol esrohow aident may bn your buliof 
lo jourpowerigorLow unrcaliaabla may boUio consuc- 
raatioo of your aims witnin the timo you may think 
auIQoicut At the sumo tune, it] is, no doubt, wise and 
necessary that you should not bo earned by the 
impotuoaity of a generous cnthtisissni into the appear- 
ance of altenijtiog a cjuixotic enterprise You must 
avoid both the appearance and tho reality— you, a small 
bodyofmcnin cat ly life, aascinbied id a dutaut country — 
of making final aihcmcs for a population of 300 million 
|copIe You must address yourself to tho ijucsLiona 
which are within your own light and coinpetcnco, and 
havittg done a little well, you will havo q lahfied your- 
self for luoroaiuhiliuua elTorCs in the future Youwill 
not forget tliat in you) own country them aro your 
otdera in wisdum and experience, aa zealous for tho 
objects you cherish as any of yourselves can be, and 
It la with them that you must hope to act m giving 
effect to your iiUimsto aid grivtcst aims Do not 

a love that 1 uudcT^rale, on U>o oue hand, your 
eaty, or, on the other your power i know Uiat you 
ai« conscious of your )iiaitotions,aDd as to your power, 

1 know that you ardent young men who have travelled 
80 many thousand miles Co study Science are the most 
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Iikelf of all men ubea you return, to send Science speed* 
lag ^ougb the Test distances of your own country. 

On behalf of the Guild whoes ileadquartere »a 
are now endeavouring hard to eatabltah in India, 
I appeal to every educated cituen who baa the 
matenai prosperity of hia country at heart, to 
give U3 what financial abiustance he can for the 
speedy realiution of the following objects — 

1 PuhUcalion of a Scicotiiic Journal 
Z Endowment for Research facilities 
3 Institution of suitsblo Prizes for Esaars and 
On^ioal Papers referring to Uie spocial Public IlcalUi 
and Induktrial Problems of India. 

■1 Publication of easy Science Pntsera and other 
To( hnicat Books 10 the principal ternaculara of th* 
country to aid the education at tlio dimms and tbs 
amilkoraLioo of Lbeir sanitary condition 
f>, EtUbliahmcnt of a perinsncol lload Ollioo in Icdta 
with an cQlcieot paid slaif. 

a Kcnoval of disabiliLioi Uiat ciut la tbs path of 
Scicnlilltt aud industrial students at boms and abroad 
and to aaslit tbem wherever |>oisibls to ,,aia kaowledtt* 
and eipcrtencs even by creaUag public laUrrst. if 
nccossa^. 

In lliigUai aud other foreign countries, tlis 
Guild hail, during the short pcnol of its 
exi«t«nc% aooured tho guo-lwill and sjui|iathy 
of uuny iminint incu of bcience Its ac»isi 
liua ara not only cunbi od to tbs scientitic 
Gold Through fores of ciicumstaiicf* Indian 
atudsnU of Science are bcitg cunfrootcJ with 
cetUin ditabiUUcs usoy of wbich am at |tx»eiit 
eugigtng tbs atts-Dli no(<jurC.>iaajUtce. AUhnugb 
it (nay not tie pow>ibls (or us to r«-nio>s thria all 
at ones WA absli at least bs alls t > cicals a J ubiK 
optiiiuil wliivli IS tuuiid to |n>du(« bcneSital 
TcsutU 

Kutllier iirfoiHistiin ngarilirg ibe Guilt cojIJ 
bo nluiti^ from «nj of tie tulljwtng Irdisn 

htcibUties — 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

[Short Koticcs only appear in Uus Section ] 


Remtniscenses and Letters ot Joseph 
and Arnold Toynbee.— A’ditof 6y Gertrude 
Tojfubee {Uenrt/ J Glaulcr, Zoiufcn ) 

Jowph Toynbee and hia eon Arnold Toynboo 
are two intereetiog jiereons in the recent hieUuy 
of EugUnd, who are uiifortuualely not well 
Luowq in ibis country The foitner was an 
eminent man of ficicnco whose rebcarchos into the 
field of mpdicins won him adcijuato itcrgnition 
(1815 186G) It was bis pnviUge to bo acquaint 
ed with a largo circle of distinguished men of liis 
age The Ullir who a'-hieved extensive popu* 
lanty as a k holar of Sociology and as a Kefoimor 
iscommomorauA m iheToynboo Hall, a tbsriUblo 
II sUtulion in London Born in 1852, he dad 
when he was only Ihirly unsyenis old as Tutor 
aiJBurwsrof BsllmJ Gollcgs, Oxford, leaving a 
largo number c-f friends It is only filling that 
amettberoftluirownfsoiily, Josejili Toynbee's 
dau^l Ur, sboiilj lisve oouio forward with souio 
mminiKwoces of thcwo two disUiiguahod men. A 
Isigs Dumber of Ihetr ItlUrr, throwing light on 
ib«r cbsrarler. sm jirie-ntod now for the first 
timevidlbe oulbur boa alao dene well m nm- 
fixing a britfmrmoirto the correr[>oiideuco Al>ait 
from tbs subjects of lbs b.tgrsjhy, the volume 
lias an addilmua) impoitsi te, in sUirJii c valuable 
irfnrmstjon aliout several wnUra and arluts of 
tbe ^ ictomu CIS 
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Revelations of the Secret Service i?y 
WxUxam Ta Queux (Bella Coloxxxal LxBtaty) 
Some of the e\iU Hasociated icith the usuai de 
tective novel have ically un iestrable eiTecU on the 
reader, but they are mu iinised in &Ir Le Queux’s 
novel, which does not deal with sordid stories of 
rice and crime but with the secrets of the diplo 
matic service The book begins with a toucbi ig 
love etory which lets us into a sympathetic in 
eight of the narrator of the various adventures 
Disappointed in love, and Oiacovenng the crime 
of hia rival lover who kills his sweet Fiertoa, 
the Italian girl, he enters the Seciet Service, the 
nameless Department of the British Government 
and engages himself in the woric of unravelling 
the mysterious q leation connected with the Army, 
the Navy and Political Affairs We see Hugh 
Morrice— that is hia name — at work with the 
cleverness of a Sherlock Holmes in all the capi 
tals of Europe, Pans and Viei na or Berlin 
and Cinetivntinople ft is now a fashionable 
Vofon in the French capital it is again a sombre 
caalle on the Bhosporus it is now again a Ball of 
Aiilisnea in which aie met the ambassadors and 
dipl iinats of all Europe— it is a lively and exciting 
Bco not of a boro ‘adventurer and cosmopc litao ’ 
AA Mornce calls himself 

We do not, however, approve of the author e 
constant indulgence in drawing lucid pictures 
of an imaginary bogey like the German invasion 
of England His treatment of the German scare 
18 too elaborate and too serious to pass without an 
aroused coiidemostion It is difficult to put up 
with incidents like the liplomats serious 
mission to frustrate a league that has been form 
ed among Germany, the Unite! States and 
France to crush the British Empire ' 

The stotiea, however, furmsh excellent reading 
for the holidays 


Aphorisms and Reflections— i’lwntAsiwIs 
of Thomaa Ilexiry Huxley {JTtUU atxd Co, 
Loxxdon ) 

Thisisacheap edition of the R P A Senes 
The Aphonsms and ReflecUons from Professor 
Huxley s works are ‘ picked out for their pbiloso- 
phy, some for their moral guidai ce, some for their 
scientific exposition of natural facts, or for their 
insight into social questions , others for their 
charms of imagination or genial humour, and 
many -not the least— for their pure beauty of 
lucid English writing ' 


Castes and Tribes of Southern India — 
7 Vols By E Tkxxrston, G I E , Aasxsted ly 
K Itangaeharx,M A {Price ffs 15 8 0 Goverxx 
mentPreas,ifadrnaiindalhO\)fG A Ealesa'iACo) 
European and Amencjii anlbropologista ought 
to welcome Mr Tbuistons seven volumes on the 
‘Castes and Tribes of Southern India ’ It is a record 
of not only good wurk done by Mr Thurston and 
his assistant, bub also a ropositoryof queer, unique 
and altogether out of date institutions which 
elude the eyes of all but the anxious investigator 
It IS the first systematic attempt of a trained 
scientific obseiver, and as such ought to go a long 
way to satisfy even the most rigorous critic sums 
up the results of over twenty years’ study on Mr 
Tiiurston’a part of the manners and customs of the 
many castes and tribes inhabiting Southein India 
Mr Thurston m a lively, but none the less 
learned introduction sums up his views on tho 
thorny question of the racial origin of the pie 
Aryan population of Southern India Tie subject 
IS too Urge to discuss here even in a meagre 
manner, but we may state briefly that be believes 
that the Dravidians, represented by the cultured 
non BrahOian classes are diflTerent racially from 
the bill end forest tribes, whom he connecU with 
the Sakai of tho Malaya Peninsula He does 
not believe apparently in the theory of their 
origin as postulated at one time by Dr 
Quatrefuges and recently resuscitated by Dr A H 
Keane, the well known anthropologist There 
IS a great deal of evidence collected by Mr 
Thurston in his work and briefly summarised 
ID the introduction which is directly against the 
latter by hypothesis At the same time it is only 
right to say that Dr Keans bases his theory on 
evidence collected by a recent Indian investigator 
from amongst the primitive tribes of parts of the 
West coast 

Mr Thurston has thrown out the hint that the 
Brahman in Southern India is less an Aryan than 
a Dravidian His massurements show a distinct 
tendency to support such a conclusion but we 
would like to have more light on the subject from 
other points of view, preferably from the historical, 
before we could make up our mind to seriously 
believe in it The subject is well worth 
investigation, and the hrpe may be expressed 
that Botuebo<]y capable to cany it to a successful 
issue ought to take it up before very long Tne 
volumes before us have numerous photographs 
iHustratisg tbeir contents, and considenng the 
worth of the material in them and their excellent 
get up, they are, we tbiuk, very cheap at Rs 15 8 
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Evolution and Heredity Lij Berry Hnrt,i[ D English Factories in India — hditetl By W 
(liebman Ltd , Loiulon Price S« .VisI ^ J^oslcr (Clare idoii Press, Or/onl.) 

Tliib book IK an ■ibie attempt to e^{>ounil the This is the IV volume of tiie senes hikI contains 
phsKCH of Evoluviuii dii<l Heredity m the light of «>ma 320 documents of the jeii-s 1G30*I634 

the latest re-jG-viohes Unliko many other hooUson calendered on tha new system adopted b/ Mr 

the subject, it is admirably free from technicalities, Foster of giving fairly' full veioitim quotations 
and furnishes van interestingand plsasaofcrcading This volume, for the first time in the senes, 

to any lay leadei The Hindi in idri of Evcliition contains recoids taken from the Indi in Record 

IS only a great gencialisstion of Darwin’s view of office — from the Surat Pictoiy Outward Letter 

the origin of Kpecies, and heredity, as the author Book, the oldest volume of E iglish lecords now 

says, IS its resti ici-i'in to tlie variation and tians eitaiit in India The Coroinindelcoistfigiiresfairly 

mission of (.luricteis in liie individuH> plant oi ^ Armagon was tiie ehie^ Facbny an I 

animal lie sliows in biief in the opening Mianlipitam too was leoiganised as a factoiy m 

ciiapter tliH inadequ icieK of narwin s coneepiion lfi30 an f theie weie besides thieo ficCoiiea close 
how Weihuiaiiii K ippli iiicnted ari iiupiovi 1 the *o it In ld31, William I'lel ling, the Eiil 

work of his pi nous pii tecessoi. vnd how he too Denbigh, camaou* on the Company’s ship 

was not qnito KiK ce-ssfiil through lack of appiioia on a visit tr India He la believeil to have been 
tion of Mfiiidelh cintempiraiy work After th« first Ei ghsh nobleman to have tiavellod to 

examining the Hian>ii<ioal basis for hoie hry. the India on a ple-isuie trip II« visited Surat, and 

author reviews M nlsls life an I w irk In the then travelled uiteiior. mw Shah Jehan and was 

chapteron “ riic hindiiap of sex," h< roiM 1ei> hononr-lbi Inm and then wont to Masulipatini 

the queslinu wiuihir man itss a supononiv f r H'd thence Gombrouj, hick tlisn to fsuut frJiii 

enocttie woik ovei woman Ihis qmsi, whence he iotorno.1 to hiiglan I A line porcrait of 

founilinteiesUnginionnccliiinwith IheRullragcUi ’’> Van Dyck forma the fii)iitjapii.i.fi to this 

ngitation m the West Mr Hart w of opinion volume an 1 in it ho app aw in .in Indian driss 
that the woman ha* ni etiyiig power, that sh< “I'd i* atlei !..| oy a Hiudn scivant in wMcorfr 

Ciinnot go on vroikiug like man without Umageto Another ii dividual of interest who loichud Masiill- 

her nervous aystem Sim i» modified by the next yoai, lOJl, was Richard lliidboii, 

for motherhool, end is di^qualifio-l for the other thesonoftho famoua Arctic Kxploier who in 
ospov-U of the life struggle K>4" b.vame Cliitf m the Biv and died the fol 

The book u throughout inlcivsiing and inslruc lownR jeer An accilent has puaorvid to us 

tive, and IS very artistically gat up eeveiai lelteis from the Fajbiry at Fettapoli to 

Agent at MasulipaUm which shows how itnus. 

tree »«8 J. no Uj ih« people. Tho local Governor cut 
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TOPICS FHOM PERIODICALS. 

Indian Social Reform 

The curient i.ninber of the i on ig Mm oj Iwivi 
contains an article oil the subjet.. of In^Iian 
Social Reform ’ from the pen of Mr K Matarajan, 
the Editor of ilxeliuhanSocialUt/onnfr, whusUrU 
Tvith the propo'ition that every reform is a 
movement fioin the particular to tho general 
In India, tho xvritei say the social reform move 
ment began at first aa a inoieiuent For the re 
moval of one '•peoial hardship 

The abolition of tati or the practice of Hindu uidous 
being burnt alire mth their huibaoda corpses, traa 
the first measure of social reform in India under British 
Rule The readioeaa with which the masses acquiescoJ 
ID the soppressiun of this terrible practice was due to 
the fact that the custom prevailed only among a small 
section of the population Tho diseussiODa atMut tall 
led some men to aar. if the probability of being burnt 
aliTe nas tbe only hardship assooiated with nidonbood 
among the Uiodus They enquired if the custom uf 
compelling young widows, often nieie girls ebo had 
never been wiTsa, to remain single all their bves, was 
either just or humane or conducive to moralitv They 
found that enforood celibacy was nierelv Ute culminatton 
of « course of asceticism imposed oo these poor victims 
of custom Hindu widows, regardless of age, «ere 
required to shaxe their beads clean to eat only once a 
day, and to fast altogether at frequent intorvala, and 
goaer^ly speaking to lead a hard and joyless life Not 
that tliey always did so Flesh and blood would eom^ 
times revolt against the tyranuy of custom, and then 
there were seandals ending not rarely lo the deportation 
of rkapcctable young women to tbe Andamans or tbeir 
condemnation to terms of impnsooment 

Men like I-w u Chanfn Vidyasngor sUrteil » 
mbxenient ag»inst the cu>toin of enforced widow 
hood and its oorcomitaiits but the conservatives 
trie! to pppc»H it outright and even now there 
continues to be t faction in the matter of social 
reform movemeiit 

Says the writer — 

^\h7 BDOuld there be voung widows in such large 
numbers as there were in Hindu Society® if there 
were no young widowa, the question of re-niatnage 
would uot be the urgent question that it was. Was it 
not because girts were married at tender ages Ibat 
there was such a crop of child widows and girl widows. 
And, moreover infant marriages were often attended bv 
other enlt Tbev led to early maternity, very often made 
the girl mothers and surly maternity, pfayaical wrecks fur 
the rest of their lives if it did not mercifully ktU them 
outright. Thus be. Ill tbo movement against infant and 

earlv marriages But wornui had not only a body but a 
mind Most of the evils and sulfcriogt wbicli were 
her lot, would disippear if she were educated enough 
to ple^ her own cause, to know what was good for her 
and to diatioguish what was ration.] and what was 
superstitious in social customs. Therefore, said tbe 
reformers, education of women must bo a plank in 
our platfonm 


Wbat 13 wantea 13 tbe education ‘ind elevation 
of the position of women, and in all tbe reforms 
relatiDg to the position of women, the writer 
sayv, the Bombay Presidency has made greater 
progress than any other part of tho country 
“ More girls are being educated in scbuols and 
colleges, more re marriages of widows take place 
every year, and among people of the highest 
educational and social position, more girls re 
main unmarried until they grow to womanhood, 
in Bombay than in other parts of the country 
Tho Brahmos of Bengal are very advanced in 
those respects, but they are but a small fraction 
of tbe population of the province, from which, 
moreover, they rotber stand apart, urlike the 
reformers on this side " 

Coming to another bead of the social reform 
movement, namely, tbe caste system, the wnte- 
says — 

Tho Dfshmo sod Aryo Stmajuts, storting with the 
Fstheriiood of God and it* Doturol corollary, the Bro- 
therhood of man, would, of course, come into conSiet 
with caate earlier than Uie secular aocial reforniers 
But the <\r) a aod Brshcoo Somajas are m ly incidentally 
soma] reform movemeBt, aod this article deal* loleir 
with the social reform movemeBts as iinolTeotcd by any 
rellgioQS creed or formula. Tho lucluaion of caate 
reform in this seose was to a largo extent the rv aolt of 
the CTOwtb of tha BaUonal acBtimeiit at embodied m 
tbe Nalional Congress When tbe National Social 
Conforence wa* started two years later, os a eister 
movement to the Naticoa) Congreaa, bv men whn were 
most of them loaders of the tatter moveineut it was 
loevitable that the Coofereoce should give ■ Urge place 
to tU programme to the social aspect of Uie national 
movemeol. Eveo yet, the attitu^ of the N'eUonal 
Social Cooference towards caste is far from being 
definite or consistent. Its most prominent leaders 
have denounced caste, and terenl of them do not 
observe costa lo their own lives. Cut the Social Con- 
ference 0* such bos only oo rare occssious embodied 
the amslgsmatiOD or tbe abolition of castes a« a direct 
object in its resolution advocating the fusion of sub- 
costas, leaving the question of the mom castes open 
Meanwhile, wvthin the last few years, the position of 
tbe depressed classes lias begun to press npon tbe 
consciwnce of Hindu reformers The operation of 
ChnsUsn miasiona, the egiUtionof the Moslem league, 
and quite reoeoUy, the much discussed Gait circular 
proposing to enumerate tbe depressed classes at tha 
forthcoming census separately from the Hindus, have 
lent added stimulus to the swakeoiog consuence of 
Indian rtformers. 

The principles by which the question of 
education should be governed are Firetlj, the 
education of the people shouli be as much aa 
possible ID the Iiands of the people, seconlly, 
the popular control over our ©.lucational 
iQ'.titutiona shoul 1 not be lightly lotcrferwl with 
until It haa been plainly shosm that popular 
control has been found altogether wanting — 
MB.ZautotiA': GrrnsTL " 
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Race and Colour Prejudice 


Miss E U Howsm has a paper on “ Race 
and Colour Prejudice ’ m the pages of the April 
cumber of Tha Impenai atid Asiatic Quarterly 
Jletievf The individuality, she says, is ivoll rooted 
in a nation and so racial prejudice becomes a 
fetter and if not cast aside, stultifies and para 
lyzes the expanding life by cutting it off from 
all those stimulating, maturing, modifying and 
corrective influences which are essertial for per 
fecting national evolution, and which it can obtain 
only by sympathetic contact with the culture, 
philosophy and polity oi other nations Miss 
Howbin exemplifies thus in national concerns 
by instancing the case m irdividuals — 

Those lu whom race and colour prejudice le most 
violent are the mentally and ethically immature. 
Ignorant, narrow minded, and superficial persons. They 
are concerned with and governed by local forma in 
matters of Uiought, culture, politics rebgioo and 
conduct— in fact, in all that coastitutea their life 
Whereat I think it will be found that those who 
realising the accidental nature of form study rather the 
meaning and nature of the life roaoifosting so vanoual* 
iR different parts of the world are inevtubly free from 
race and colour prejudice, and are, moreover, frequently 
attracted to those of a different nationality because on 
the one hand, they fiod la the foreigner qualibes 
oomBlemeotary to their own, and on the other the 
differing form (objective and subjeeUve) censtilitea no 
bairisr to the realization of inner sympathy 

Miss Howsin gives out two immediate causes by 
which race prejudice is artificially created and 
stimulated by unnatural conditions, by a reversal 
of the true and normal relation between nations 
and rares 

Should through extraneous reasons, cue civilized 
nation become subject to another, and especially if tl • 
subject race or nation, though difierent in coloui\ le not 
inferior, but perhaps even supenor, in pareolace and 
mental culture, tlien because the relation ii esscotiallv 
artificial and forced, there is this liability to irruptiooa 
of racial feeling more especially, perhaps, on Uie part of 
the dominant nation, possibly because of an un 
oODSciout detira to continually alBrmasupenontv which 
cannot bo univertally proved, and which it mar id the 
end bo impossible to even outwardly maintain 

Another point IS the relation of race prejudice 
to patriotism 

Patnobsm is the unselfish love of ones own country, 
if pure and healthy it naturally grows into the deeper 
and diviDcr love for all nations— it becomes world wido 
and international But like other manifestations of Ifo, 
It IS subject to disease. Race prejudice is the cancer ^ 
patriotism converting one of the noblest nsUonal virtues 
into one of the most contemptible and demoraJiztng of 
passions. From these considerations it is clear t^st , 
aation which sbll suffers from this grave defect Is 
^,^by unfitted to govern aootlier, since race prejudice 


meaaa limitation, ignorance blindness, in the very 
dirccbon where the fullest understandiug aod sympathy 
eSBeotial 


Miss Howsin goes on to bring a “sinister” 
charge against the Biitish people in that they 
have racial and colour prejudice — “sinister be 
cause, as we have seen, it is essentially a barbaric 
characteristic natural to a state of ignorance, of 
narrow experience, of limited mental and ethical 
capacity And she gives out instances fiom 
books and magazines to show that tha colour 
prejudice is not confined to white lesidents in 
India and ig observable even in England 

Coming to the excesses indulged by a section 
of the Anglo Indian Press, Miss Howsin remarks 
that “peihajis the most ominous aspect oi the 
whole situation is that the Government appears 
to sanction this inexcusable state of things be 
cau^e of Its attitude with regard to the Anglo 
Indian Press More leprehensible, more misclisev 
ous, biicause more widespread and more authorita 
tive, than the action of individinlB are the 
printed words of many nf these Journals " 


She const lere it is time to realise that the task 
before the English is the complete eiadicitioo 
from among them of this senseless an! harmful 
passion, which disbonoura the men or women 
who exhioitg it and the country they represent 

hlisa Howsin thus concludes ™— 


i«i .11 .1. . , 11 * tha put but 

let u. all vb-ive logetlwr now «o that feture cenerabon* 
“* England wai given one great, 
ly, rnn h upportunity , that it was open 

. a content of her 

w^th .lul of . V' "ynipaUiebc intercourse 

to eiva fr^l, ^ ^ that It wa# open to » er 

to give frwly of her best-and she has cot a beat to 


«nd°detp''tJoushV tT,ch‘u 

i’” •“pp'-''' 

inter.., Tt / nitvetno to our power nnd 
“neTt .11 '■ P'«t «pen 

want '"d kg.slatom we 

XI,. i, "“^trioiis huslandmen Mr William 

Thackeray (A Madras C.v.l.t,n\ 
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Bureaucracy and Empu:8 

The April iiutabei uf the i’ouluul Rmea 
coutaiHS an on “ huipire and UccaJ-mw,’ 

from tha pen of ilr All ilnuU* who begina 
with tho obacriati.u ib.i6 never will Empir® 
combine with Demociacy, and eveiy scheme 
of BO-catliid Demooratic luiperulism tuvoUea 
two idoaa which are contradictory, hostile and 
impossible to reconcile The one, tho writer bays, 
gcr enitea con Jitioua clwi actorislio of centralisation, 
the other deceiitialisalion 


Lmpira ncce»»iUla» bureancracy, and tha bureaucrat 
mu*t boUi conceotraU i««vrer m bu own h^J* and 
proiupUy tupprcaa the Aral appoaraucis ol rotell. a* 
Fei.ar5s i cueululory .i .nt a. U.o aymptom eC a 
gotoremeot, and bocon„r.tulaU. h.m.elf ^ 

•urrectiouary Uwiwr.dnieu into •ubtefran««o..h4no.l«. 

■van)* to hate been duaoltvd In rialily thi« uuipcr 

growl stronger and galbei. momentum. n«. ^ 

iurfacc, and ends in d.fflouU m wbi h are beyond 

the poiaibihly of lalm ad;u.twcol. The ^ 

the bureaucrat to the Uudeauea ol e aanc pauoo 
naturally utokei a couoUr lcodea<y wii i uup >« 
aS hor.ty and draw, the i copla Wgether ... -vroni 
coniclouancifc Tba ojielioiry ol npre.ai.e 1 
wbon UMd to tbeeb revoll, olwo end* >« 

aioet eleoionUry omo rigbU tod *‘*‘“b* 

come t» Ihu uaa., >1 »» net lurpcu.i.g “ ^ 

tombiuc* w.lTl-oUlical lodigueUon 
and add* * iwculur b.tUrucM w the atfutgloj The 
domaroatioiim ruler aud ruled la Indii h** 

dop"..U<>. Ol luodludoo. Sooi. Ju. 

pride ol race, and eyen ID the doojeaUo pel Uce ol hie 

S"; b. .. .K U U.. ..l.no. 

and ehaiaaor Iiuwriali.ia. wbelhir eij re**.^ »• «U 
bighir «i.re.enUUyv^ or 't* 

tain* a perpetual jealousy of eilo^on ol 

ment, whelTer alhoma or abroai buch an ^ 

au b a poluy meolablf .njur* the moial tuaUly ol the 
**o^ (5ua o illusUaUou in the s^Uoa «uou. 

U « J. b, Ih. UU s r .b.. * •“" 

b. .. l.db. -bo- « . 

d..oo. lo lb. W‘-b bro-o V ti»i»-l lb - 

nrgro army baa aUo b«» consUnUy rriwaU'l- 

To thebocuhgi't, lbs wn-er a»}N tb«*n f«U 

admit of but one itilerireUtu n , k-w .t 

A rul ng race may hare begtin by pnueg J.hi^e at 
home^it It It v«r».*l* m **^;*^*^ 

U ottVr parta of lU i-mpir*. i* wOl r »k Ue « 
tSe^bU^tltrcedom wh.ch H took »* W 

elN.om..l U w.n ItUnUato Oortupl lb- wurt'* of On 

owasir.l ty -niolmp*rmJ 
Cited with ^ Ire* r.t.e .p.r I aad 

IsUte wtuik shoold Lo at the bawe of free goieraaenl. 


la 


t\tiuc<cnthe rdlivU cf burvuu.raUc 
Icdu, ilr. Ah ilumUa ..Uerroi — 


An alien goyernaicnt may mechanically preaerra 
peace and build up a buuneaa like oitiI acrrice method, 
but whether in these ipnerea or that of education, ita 
measurta wiU remain barren *o far a* aflei-Ung Uie real 
inner lifa of tho people i* concerned, aad thia is due 
to an ineriUbly one-sided psycbolotj and aubjecUiO 
Inability to understand tho naUie new aud toeompre* 
bend the native social coosctcnco. There ia a mental 
•lualiCy m the Indian community which both passively 
and actively reauts the imposition of \>eitcm habile 
and customa, however well adapted they may bo to 
Lurepean coudiUous Britain and India have two totally 
ditfcreat “i/iihsua" Iho progress ol Ibo world do«a 
not imply Ue creation of a uniform 'mtliru" for all 
nationalities. Itiiaplies, a free co-ordiuaUon of vanoua 
typee of buoianity It imiiljee the endeavour of each 
oaliona) uoit to advance in a direLltoo determined by 
tho wurld-coesciruce, but in lU own way aud along lU 
own traditional road, lleoco, vemust look to national 
niovcioent* as the co-operatiog lustrumenls of world* 
reform. Nothing eSovUve in this dirowtion can be dona 
by iDterfcrince, benevolent or violent, with any national 
ssIf-devctopmcbL haib national movement must be 
left to taka at count of its peculiar lusUncla, and cipreas 
It* peculiar aspirations toward* the common cud of 
hu i^ity h nJoubUdly it should and will borrow from 
the gearral slock of *c>«aeeaodartaDdciviect{i*rieace 
but It must aasiuilslo these elccovnls spontajueously and 
out under leni„i» corrooa or tvtn foreign palronage. 

lodias Fuiaiice aud Bcleuccs 

Colonel L. II Urey, C b 1 , contribulM an 
aitivU VO U 0 abovo aubject to the sVpril ouqiber 
«{ the t Hilei .ycTtHW J/uy4.in4 aoJ the following 
me hie obscvvationa 

(Ij The exuurg meaua vf Indiae defence are 
dangerously irsJt ^uate 

(d) The BnUtb Uapsjcr is unlikely to accept 
any inertaso of bia bur>ieD altoady butne for ibat 
defence 

(3) India'* lack vf mean la due to surirndtr, 
by the British aJaiiQulnatiuD, of the blates claixa 
OQ the fcisluce 

(t) Thu oiisUke u iireUievable by the Bntub, 
and It will not be irtiievad, but aggravate.1 (aa will 
be the sCi;<M>ry admiOtslraUve criu«* indicated 
IB M dial. ley s' L‘ Inde Bnlanni jue) by Jevglu* 
tiois vf |«swer to Indiana on thepiescnt deinocraUn 
licee 

(o) These deisccratib lints are unsuiballe to 
Ibdia,icccuii»t<nt with her tradition* and ancon 
];«mal to her {vcepls , whereas the Native btate 
sysUia laaaapted to the country and does already 
a£.cd that ileme Hole, at which we aim, to 43 
percent of the area snd above one-£fih cf lb* 
pv-palatioQ of Indus. 

fo) The exunsion cf the NaUve but* syt'rsa 
would rvUteve our *d-iii istraUve, and capevt^ily 
our tirsLiul mistikes and would [unvide aJe* 
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The Special Marriage Bill. 

Dr. Sdlish Cbandrd Banerjea bis h lucid article 
on tins subject in tbe April ibEue of the Modem 
AVttrio in which he traces iho historj of legisla- 
tion in the matter The validity of Brahmo 
marnages was in doubt and Sir Henry Maine was 
approached and he drafted a Bill, wnich, however, 
was never passed, and wliicii was propcs&d to be 
coiihned to natives of British India who did not 
profess the Christian religion and who objected to 
be oiairied in accordance with the iites of tbe 
Hindu, Mahomedan, Buddhist, Farsee or Jewish 
religion. Ultiniatel} , the Act of 1872 was passed 
winch Inquired that parties to a marriage under 
it should sign a declaration that they do not 
piofess the Cliiistian, Jewish, Hindu, Mahomedan, 
Parses, Biiddl i«t, Sikh or Jama religion This 
meant ihat tliosn who did not want to follow tlie 
ceremonies of Hirdu marriages, but still wish to 
remain within the Hindu religion cannot do so, for 
they have to loako h declaration which is against 
then couscience Mi Bb-upendra Nath Basu, m 
the Bill which he lecently introduced in the 
Imperial Iiegislative Council, proposes that the 
scopeof tbe Actof 1872 should be extended by 
iricluiliiig within its put view the case of peisona 
who have conscienhoua scruples to make the above 
decUi ilion, ana who jet wish to contract 
narriBges the validity of which is doubtful Mixed 
xnaniages of the kind do take place, e g, 
Brahmo mairisgee, and it is public policy that 
the law should take note of them and recognise 
them. This is what the Bill proposes to do 
though It w ill be w ithin the pow crof Hmdiis who 
may object to such mariiages to bnng ail tbe 
foiofcs of social bojeott into play against them 
The Bill propctees to do two things* to make 
marriages between people of difTvretit religions 
dilTerent castes and diiTeient Sub castes of the 
bame caste all legal There is no doubt about the 
fact that according to the ancient law bcokM 
marriages c! the latter kind weie legal, Uiough 
such have not taken place latterly Legal dcci 
siODB in India have, however, rendered the point 
very doubtful, and it is for this reason that the 
Bill has been brought forward As for the first 
kind of marriages, that is, between those profess 
ing different religiona, there might be some 
objection to extend to them all the benefits, of the 
Hindu law of inhciitance, and Mr Basu has 
himself, out of difference to the opposition, pro- 
mised to confine his Bill to Hindus onlj Hr 
Banerjea says — 

It fcliuxild be clearly realised that the proposed 
meet el tbe law is cot ao attack, either curert or overt, 


upon the Citadel of orthodoxy Any discussion as to 
tbe origin or utility of the caste system amongst the 
Hindus IB therefore irrelevant With the object at 
remoTing misappreheDsioo il bcema desirable to stato 
plainly that a maruago under tho Special Marriage Act 
IS n t intended to dispense with the perfoimaiico of 
such iites Bud ceremonies as tho parties may bo pieparcd 
tocclebiate It should also bo stated tliat the effect of 
Uio regjatrstion of a mainage under that Act will not 
be to establish tho title of tho parties to belong to any 
particular caste or class 


j.uru uuu 


Tbe Rev John Hector contributes an nppie- 
ciative nonce in ti e March number of tho 
6 C College Magazme on ‘Toru Dutt,’ the 
famous poetess of Bengal Fioin hei childhood 
she gave piomise of inspired poetry and during 
the short span of life she enriched the English 
liteiatiiie by her poetic genius While in her 
thirteenth } ear Toru Dutt and her sister accom- 
panied their father for their education and 
returned with him to Calcutta in November, 1S7J. 

powers of 

'I*’® deeply attached to 

each o^or, bed early ihowo themselves possessed, were 
carefully cultivated Not however on tho ordinary con* 
ventionsl lines They seem to have been allowed to 
develop freely after Uieir own bent " ExcepUng for 
a few months, ilr Dutt writes, « Aru and Toru were 

reVltTreTfirvfomr’* “^7 jedulously attended the 
lectures lor women in Cambridge, durinc our stay in 
BngUod •• Both the sisters. iTo also Ulls us “k«t 

tranBlatP.1 Kv I T aUiiost every piece she 

wherever there was a hitch it 
putao end to >1** hno of tho translation to 

n I'P. “-O Mh.lo 

.t!idellu“h'5,Br'l“'‘i ?“ 

..111 do ...11 to pood.r » I 

.ooch. .ho „.d r.p.dl, too but .t ' < J 

over a difficulty When {),« ,.1= ‘ sl^"*^** 

lexicons, and encvloui dial r Dictionaries, 

UQbl it was aoltP.] ,**°^*'l kinds v/cro consulted 

cooMyioenco was that MnUn®?® . ‘h® 

.hue. .mpt.oM tLL,ki,“, o' "f"** 

“S U were, in her biaio ” 

R...»,!d'gCtira*‘ ".r 

voluQioof poems IB ' ft ””11 ^ Tciub little 
earlv Diomiv« . ’ niuch 

t-till Upt to fcufh L 
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Biology as a Factor m Education 


Piol D. L Dixit, contributed an article on 
“Biology as a Factor in E location ’ to the Apiil 
Kuuibcr of the Ferguson College Maganue He 
coneidcrs some boedal features that Biology 
po8.'es&es as an educational \alue and thej aie — 
In the first place, the scientific method used in 
the study of the subject 
Here the normal operatiODs are four id number — 
f-t] Observation of facts, (6) ClaisiBcalion and indue' 
tioQ, (c) Deduction, and (d) VerihealioD Thia aeionce 
II first Inductive and then Deductive Here facta are 
observed directly from Nature and Ibcrefore the informa- 
tion obtained is aluaya firit-hand Br&idea this the 
objects are observed by all the senses actively eB(,aged 
BO that a Botanist or a Zoologist is not satulied nitb 
simply seeing them but he draws colors models, in fact, 
UBca every possible means of observation to re assure 
himself 


Secondly, the ttudy of Biology baa n hold on 
the finer feelings 

The objects with which it deals are the sources of 
pleMure to many of us and eonseiiueoUy its study 
would lead ua to scch the beauties of natural objecU 
It will furnish lources of pleaturo which are deep and 
lasting and lU relations to humsn bfe sre so numerous 
and intimate that its study would provide pleasure for 
the old and young alike It enables ua to seek w 
beauties of natural objects and develops the sstbebc 
Bide of our nature 

Furt) er a mind that is convers«nt with differert 
sourcea of pleasurable thought is very resourceful 
and petfornie with comparative case any wcik 
that ciuy fall to onus lot 

What are the ways m which the study of 
Biology intluencts human life in geuerel? Mr 
Dixit gives ua some of the advantages and they 
are — 


1. When we a 

confess^that some of the properties Uiereot have not 
been understood In such eases if we neglect Nature 
and proceed with our work the rcsulU will not bo 
correct. We have to draw our luferencea from facie 
observed and therefore we should ‘ait down before facU 
at a htUo child, bo prepared to give up every precon- 
ceived notion, follow bumbly wherever and to wbatovOT 
abysses Nature leads," or wo shall learn '• nothing 
we follow such a course it will cultivate ii 
honesty 

J The study of Biology prepares us against any 
unqualified despairs ^ 

3. The study of Biology greatly influences the 
sanitary cooditioo of a people, 

•1 The help that agriculture gets from liiology in 

general and BoUny in particular, is too well known to 

be mentioned here » , . .t 

5 JIauy social problems sre dependent upon me 
principles of Biology 


II loteUcctual 


A Governing Unit for the Empire 

Mr J. il AIIud contributes an irticle on this 
subject to the Match number of the FuipueBevitw. 
Among thsi-ubjectstu be di&cussed tt the Imperial 
Confeienca the question of au Iii.(>«rial Council 
of State with representatives from the difierent 
parte nf tlio Empire to advise the Imperial 
GoveroDien* on matters of state, has been taken 
up by New Zealand The advantages of Federa- 
tion are summed up in the passiges below . 

There is every reason to suppose I bat the wider 
flung the individual pirls, the more successful 
the federation for each unit has fieer scope to 
practice the self development and local govern- 
meiit up >n winch federatiuii is built, while bicker- 
ing and jealousies become less likely The Federal 
Body will be given a few subjects of great general 
iinpoiteuce to discuss, but their meetings will 
soon bo over, and the delegates will be back m 
the local Parliamente, having gamed a know- 
ledge of the Motherland and having matched 
tbeir minds with repiesentetives of other pui tions 
of liis Erapiie Elasticity of ideas, not rigid 
stvnJards of proceduie and aotioo, will mark 
tbs couise of Hie governing unit, and local in* 
loMste aie not likely to ronflict, because the 
range of powers vvill cover general questions 
where uniformity is necessaiy and posaible 

The pioposol IS disapproved by people who are 
atenuiity wub the existence of the Empire, Tbeir 
objvcUoii may be met tbiie The larger the unit, 
however, the lens in proportion is the expense nf 
its Ufeare, and should the Empire hinge away 
into divisions the total cost of eD>uiing security 
would oe a heavier burden than it is to-day. 

Agaioat the view that when business is divided 
botw-en the local parliaments and the federal 
councili, the Historic motber of Parliaments will 
degeuciata to the standard of a debating society 
It may be urged that the veuerition for the 
mother of parliamente will not slacaen in any 
way before the new ideal There will bo two 
centiea of dutiful atfections instead of one as 
hitherto 

The question of distarce is nothing People 
can flock to the place of the Imperial Conference 
frotu one end of the noila as quickly from the 
other in these days of improved navigation 

The objections may be thus classified (1) That 
It would be impossible to get delegates to Eng- 
land , (2) that vvheu theie they would lose touch 
wtllt then constituencies and premote discord by 
injudicious interfeieiice , (3) that Iheie would 
be nothing for them to do. 
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The Idea of a Plague Mission 

III the Fhalguoa number of the Fecfic Magaziw 
and Gurid-ula Sa^nachar, appears an article on 
this subject by Jagxihsh Sahai Slalbui, B A ,U L 
Among the evils that the appearance of the 
fell disease has produced in India should be count 
ed the estrangement of man from man and the 
want of sympathy Even the near and dear desert 
a plague patient and ily away for self protection 
The writer is thus of opinion, that what is wanted 
to fight the plague is not so much allopathy or 
homeopathy hut sjmnathy 

This sympathy, he says, can be shown to plague 
patients by conaoling them and encuuiagtng them 
and by getting such medical aid and nursing as 
IS required and keeping the attendants safe from 
contagion. In view of this he piojioscs that a 
mission should be started on the fclloMing lines — 
“ (1) It may be cAlled a mission for the relief 
of persons sutTering from plague (2) A number 
of capable, intelligent, haidworking and self 
aaciiflcing men should forui Iheineelve* in a body, 
whoso combined object and efTurt should Iw fur 
the good of the Indians and hunianit) (3) Among 
those a suQieiently good number should be uiodicst 
men, preferably experts ta the trcslmeut of plague 
(4) All those should be formiHl inUi sexerel 
brsnehof, escli branch to be osBigneJ to one or 
more centres of plague, as tho number of too 
branches permit These centres might consist of 
districts or cities as the case msy be. (3) These 
doctors should have » good and well paid miniol 
and nursing stall' about them, and be pruvided 
with a copious supply of well tried pUgue uis<li 
ones and appliances. (C) Ateach centre aheallby 
site be chotten aloof fiotn but not at an iDncci.iMble 
distance from the habitation, an { a »jMcioua aud 
well ventilated buiUing be constructed there to 
ousimodate a good and well equipped indoor and 
outdoor dispensary (i) The biMbt-ss of tl>e«e 
branch societies wouH be that, aa soon as they 
learn of the ontbroaL of pUgue at any place 
wiihm their junsdictioo, they shouli reach 
the spot, otr«r tbeir help to the pcojle aUicU^, 
givii g them iieco«sary instructions aud aiijce 
how to protect theui<«lvM fiom an attack, attend 
U(>on a patient by his bedside, gtxa medicti cw, 
prerentive and cutaLixe, encourage the (K-ople to 
fsiro calamity manfully, extend ho^>e of njcovery 
to the patients, inspire tiust id GoJ, nur>« them 
at their borne or in the wanls is»e diet ard 
clothing, and so Kith Tbcir week may 
extend to plarea ocUida Uib>r junNl.tti n if 
necvNctary and [uaible (cj All thu help sLa I 


ba renderud free of all cha)ge.«, in the first 
instance, especially to ihu poor. It should be 
made optional with the patients and their friends 
to make any payments or grants in aid of the 
mission they like (U) The&e biunch societies 
will try to make themselves as popular with the 
people AS possible, and to co operate with tho 
local odminutration as much as may De consistent 
with their aims and purposes (10) These 
branch societies wilt be guided aud controlled 
fioui one central association and fed from one 
central Fund 

For the elUctive working of tho scheme sketch* 
e<I out above what is wanted is men and money. 
There need nut bo much difiicuUy about money as 
It 18 wantiMi for a philanthinpic object concernuig 
the health of a nation To getu band of self sacn 
bung young men is very dilUcult e«pbcially in a 
matter afiVcting the livus of the workets This 
bhould appeal to the young men of the country in 
view uf (he Kcl tl>at it is a far nobler fact to 
serve a dying nmii than to 1o hiinaieds of uthsr 
tilings The name of 6acZ/<'Lt can supply some. 
Against the view that Governroint should take 
pio|H.r ucDon m the supprtH»iuii of plague, ha 
urges that lui id wurktie of Coierniutut cannot 
be made to Lave aynipMhy which this band of 
eelf'MrnficiDg young men can ovinco 

Lastly, he appeals io the Arya bamaj as the 
most fitting b^y to undertake miMiona of this 
kin), inasLauch as it has given to the world 
maityre m thnseierai epherea uf action which they 
hate undertaken 


THE YOGI. 

Bt SaniE Bow MAS Mktcau-x 

I am the emihrg iky, the trai pul sea. 

The angry storm am I, that breaks o’er me ^ 

I am the radi.i.l star, lighting iheeea, 

Qui.il g uiy boat afar— over Ihe wreck of me. 

1 am lU Und 1 «.*ik, ihinirg through mut and fire. 
Aye, evtr, ibe higheat peak am I, of my d»in- 

^o^al.ldl imfii. .HIjr (,c4r, ga.rditg lU golJtm gate, 
t-e my iK.it at Ust, ior 1, I 
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The Story of Nur Jehan 

Mr, N C Liharry recounts to us in the pages 
of the Indian World some personal characteristics 
of Nur Jelwn.the wife of the Emperior Jchsngir 
She was born of Persian parents, her father -v 
poet, her mother a lady of unusually high ac 
complisbmenU The writer de>cribe8 j>er beauty 
thus • — 

^Ye douU whether the injthicaJ Ueloo, the chaste 

Lucrece, ortho far-famed Cleopatra were orera 

for this Moral lady A woman with the Rraeeful profile 
of an Eejptian princess, with the loTe-aoftenod fa-® • 
Grecian ^oddest stamped with the imprest of lutollecl, 
emotion, and •pmluahly— such was bur Jehan ue 
Empress of UinduiUn, rcrsias “gift to India the 
only empress lo the East who waa not merely a <,uoen 


Her maiden name was MirhuniBaa the sun of 
women Brought up m the court of Ak^r, 
she grew up a flower of beauty She studied 
music and painting and wrote serses Salicn, 
Akbar’a b»ir, fell in love with her and asked leave 
to marry her 

This was contemptuoosl/ rstased-tbe proposal of a 
scion of the roysl bouss of TsmerUno msrryiog a girl 
with no preteDsioas to respeoUtnlity 
Id tbs course of tuns Ssfim ascended Uie throas M 
Bnpocor Jahangir, and bis ^jpot 
DsiTtery of hu early lose was ye alire wd “f 

IDS a point which, iflkiogs.hrooki no denial Mirhunissa, 
la*ths prenous rogn, bad been married by rto emoMor, 
ID ordc^^tO guard against mischief, to ooo Sbw 

Iho hon-slayer, who bad accordiogly been appoint^ tte 
Sabadar of UurdwsD This mao posiosied remarkable 
brsTcry and great popularity 

In order to obUin possesfiior of Mirhuniw, 
Jehangir bid her husband assassinated, but her 
widow disiUinfully refused to marry ber hueUnde 
murderer for four long years, during wbich the 
Emperor ardently pressed hia suit At the end 
of that Ume the memory of her early love 
revived and she consented to marry She was 
insulleil as fnvounte i^ueen under the title of 
Nur Mahal, which later became Nur Jehan 

^“*^ore I married her, " Jcbangir has loft It on record 
“ 1 Dover knew the true moaning of nisrriaga ®I***®®" 
gained a complete ascendoney over the king and ruled 
Uie vast empire with Jehangir as the nommal 
“ Nur Jehsn IS wise enough to conduct the msttors of 

Stslo, “ isid the Emperor, “ I only want a flssk of wine 
and a piece of mest to keep me merry 

At the age of twenty six when other cmpin^ruTors 
abandoned Uienjtelves to the gsioties and pleasures oflife, 
Nur JehsD seriously set herself to tlio exercise of the 
sovereignly which both the people and the king hsd ^ 
Ingly granted to her She would sit m the bslcooy of h« 
pM«e while the nobles would present themselves (u to 
ikiogysnd listen to her dicUtos Coins were struck In 
hern we, she signed sll “fsrmsns * jointly with the 


king bho directly managed all affairs of Suteand 
bononrs and psUonage of every kind were at her diapoasl 
She bad ercry thing at her command an 1 jet, bo it noted 
to her glory aha nover misused any power 

She made her influence felt m every sphere 
of life The Moghul Court became magnificent 
owing to her taste end liberality She was 
charitable to a degree and ever mindful of 
making provisions for the destitute and the help 
less 

Two of her personal characteristics ttst require 
special mention were her qualities of consummate 
gCDCTalahip and of skilful hunting In her former 
capacity, her rescue of Jehangir from tho hands of 
Mshabat Khan is a tr alter which every student of Indian 
history lays partieular stress on as exhibiting powers 
tlistaund on a level with those of some of the great 
generals of the world In bunting she indulged 
whenever freedom from Btate affsiie and other duties 
permitted her to do so 

In Nur Jehan most of the elements, if not all, that 
constitute our conception of beauty proper were 
promioent. Inlclleetuslly, she stood amongst the highest 
type that the world has over seen , from an msthetio 
standpoint, sho poiicsscd all the ebsms and gracee 
that have cv«r adorned clssiio beauty, emotionally she 
was endowed with all those noble feelings and sentiments 
tfcst can continually retain the love of an Onootal 
mooareb As a commander in chief she was very much 
hk«a JosD of Aro , asaiulerof a State an aDtieipa- 
boa of Disroarok, a tladsmo de Staetc as the guardian of 
her people a Queen Elisabeth , but as an empress and s 
woman the name of Nur Joban stands ennpiod with that 
of no single women either in tho East or the West. 


Moral Service of the Intellect 

Dr Lewie R Farnell contributes an intei-eMt 
ingand wel) reasoned paper on tbo“Moral Service 
of the Intellect” to the April number of the llxbhert 
Jbumah lie concludoa hiB paper to use his own 
words, with the following dogmatic judgment. 
Civilised tnditional momlity is i ot the outcome of 
oti intellectual utilitarianism, still less of divinely 
lofsllible instincts working towards the conserve 
tion and betterment of our race, but rather the 
product of long generations of emotional men 
etrougiy wanting certain ends, but liable to violent 
exaggeration of sontinieiit thai impeded the all- 
round plaj of ethical reason 

Moral progress in the future of our mco may 
depen) on two conditions that the intellect 
should woik more powerfully in the ii oral sphere 
without weakening in us the morn] appreciation 
of values, an) agan , that the best intellect of 
man eliould wuik “ socially," and yet retain its 
freedom, without which it will not work at all 
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The Whole Duty of the Buddhist Laymaa* 

The liiidaJiiat Kexiew for Jonuarj, Fabruiry, 
Maxell 1911, lias an article on the eubject by 
Robert 0. Childeis He gives a brief introduction 
to the eermon in which he says that he translated 
this fi mx the original Pali text There was already 
an E ^lish trarslation of the sermon by the 
"Wcsle) in ilissionary Gogerly But the writer baa 
been 111 le to correct a great number of errors m 
Gogeilj s translation He had also to somewhat 
vai \ \ he woidii g in ordei to preserve the spirit of 
the uMi'inil. Howexer, Gogerly’a translation has 
been nf immense help to him. 

n e sermon is and to have been aJdtcsseu by 
thoUitlha, while at Uajagiaha, to the \uuiig 
housH Udrlei Sigala U is in the fum of a 
diilugtie The lludiiha ss) s that the four follow 
ing nctiona are distmcli ms of life, tlicft, impurity 
and Ijing Too foiii evil sUUe that t«-n.|>l 
men to sin accoidiiig in him, uio pattiaUiy, anger 
ignoniice, and fear The six exiU that hritg 
about disaipation of wealth are strong drink, 
thoatie going, evil omnpsniors, gsmbling, wan Kr' 
ing nlwut the stiects nt inght and i Uene-s. Those, 
he Hsjs, lead a mm to poveny and utter niiserv’ 
The evils attenlant upon eichof the va niain 
evils RIB very tlcvly dwelt upou and the wax 
ID whicli each hade u man to rum it xery luciJK 
cxplaintd ^ 

There are some, ha m) e, xx ho seem to be fnonde. 
but are really cnemu's in hagutse These are the 
rapucioiH friend, tlio man of mgJi professi'ui, the 
lUUerer and the dissolute conpanign The wim> 
man should hvoi 1 these, judging from their acUons 
and would Uy faraway friin them aa if Ik>-i 
with danger. The true fnends arc the watch 
fill friend, the friend who is the eame in proa 
pentj and adxcisilj, the friend who gix-a gws! 
advice, and the Hjmpathismg fnend 

The disciple of ths holj sagos la said to cuaid 
the SIX .pi.rtera Parents are the east <i larUr 
teacher the aciith, wife and children the wist’ 
fnonds anj companiona the north, si iiitual 
pistor, the xenith, arj the serxan'a and defend 
antathenadir The manner in which each sbouH 
be cuarJe.1 I as been beautifully eipUme.} H* 
who worshiiw these six .jnarUrs, will b„, ,,, , 
dishonour Vi his fatnilv, " 

The whole is an ethical ar. I moral co,U sUtir •» 
at lergth th» several duties require] r,f „ 


The Mohammadans as Rulers of India 

Thd Apiil iiutuhei of the J/05/eHi Revieio,% 
quarterly review of curient events, literature and 
thought among Mohaminailans and the proguss 
of Chiistian Missions in Moslera lands, opens with 
an atticia on the abnxo subject from the p"'! cf 
the Rev A S CiiLktoD The xviuer says thus 
of the state of India when the Moguls ent'-ied 
Uuidustan 

The Moguls, like the Uiitish, xxeie aliens to 
Hindustan They diiri.ied in language and m 
religion from the people whom they governed 
They fiund when liiej came, a conglomeration of 
warring iac«s. each fighting for ita own hand, 
and a mass of ancient custom and tndition, wllo^e 
inertness was a formidable barrier then, as it is 
today, to the domination of a foreign power 
Ti. empire of the descend lilts of Timur was the 
first scrioua elTorr to do what l.aa now been dontf 
by Uie UntisJi, namelj, to unite all these conflict- 
ing vlcinenu ".to one whole and to admuiistcr 
that whole on pi .Dcipics of j„,i,ce an 1 humanitj 
After giving out m .Irtatl the tharacterutica of 
the Mohimmadaii rulers IHlar, Akbir, deliangii 
SUliJahai) and Auihngs,ab the writer tliiia 
ccncludw l.ia inter, sting uUervationa — 
hJi. “ aworlsiful 

liT^’ fo" chiplma in that 

Iisais wan the Mogul Eoinue Ti.a bdl .od 

11,0 k,„J lot oooJ VolLn 

m,„ of n„i, I 

SiT oroV, 

ir. n 

«.«. it ..hT 'j'' “■ I'” "■ 

<I.-T 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 

The Hon Mr Gokhale’s Education Bill 

At the list meeting of the Imperial Le{,islativo 
Council, the Hon ^Ir Gokhale aske«l for leave to 
introduce I is Elementry Education Bill He 
said — 

“ My Lord, I rise to ask jou for leave to intro 
duce a Bill to umke better provision for the exten 
Eion of elementry education throughout India 
Hod Members will recollect that about this tune 
last year the Council considered a resolution which 
I had ventured to submit to its judgment reconi 
mending that elementary education should gra 
dually be made compulsory ai d free throughout 
the country and that a mixed commission of 
officials and non officials should be appointed to 
frame definite proposals In the debate whicii 
ensued on the occasior, fifteen memheis including 
the Home Member, the Home Secretary and the 
Director General of Education took pait ‘there 
was then i o separate portfolio of Education and 
educational mbeiesta rubbed shoulders with jails 
and the police m the all tompreheiisire charge 
of the Home Department In the end, on an 
assurance being given by the Home Member that 
the whole question would be carefully examined 
by the Government the rssoluuon was withdrawn 
Twelve mo itbs, my Lord, bare elapsed since 
then and the progress whico the question has 
made during the interval has not been altogethw 
disappointing In one important particular indeed, 
eventT have moved faster than I had ventur 
cd to hope or suggest. Ore of the propoa-le 
urged by me on the Government last year was 
that education should, to begii* wit i, have » 
separate Secretary and that eventually there 
should be a separate Member for Education m the 
Governor Generals Executive Council The 
Government, however, have given us at one bound 
a full fledgod Department of Education aod the 
Hon Mr Butler has already been placed m 
charge of it My Lord, the Hon Members 
appointment to the new office baa been received 
with general satisfaction, and it is retogniseJ on 
all hands that be brings to his task a reputation 
for great practical cspacit) What 1 vaios, 
however, even more than his practical capaci^ is 
thafaetthat the lodian sun hasnot dned the Hon 
Member, and that he has not jet shed those 
enthusiasms with which peihaps we all start in 
life and without which no high task for the 
improvement of humanity has over been under 
taken 


*' I think, my Lord, the creation of a separate 
portfolio for Education brings us sensibly neater 
tbs time when elementary educatio i shall be unt 
versal throughout India That there is a strong 
demand for this in the country, adeinand moreover 
daily growing stronger, may be galheied fiom the 
fact that since last years debate the question bos 
been kept well to the fore hy the Indian Press, 
and that last December resolutions in favour of 
compulsory and free pnmary education were 
passed not only by the Indian National Congress 
at Allahabad, but also by the iloslem League 
which held its sittings atNogpur On the Govern* 
ment side, too, the declaration made in the House 
of Commons last July by the Under Se letary of 
State for India that one of the objects of the 
creation of the new Education Department was 
to spread educ.ation throughout the country, the 
significant language employed by your LoHship 
on the subject of eduiAtion in your reply to the 
Congress address at the beginning of il is year, 
and the Educational Conference summons ! by the 
Hon Mr Butler last month at Allahabad, *~all 
point to the fact that the Government are alive to 
the necessity of moving faster, and that it will not 
be long before vigorous measures aie taken to 
band to ensure a more rapid epread of mass edu 
cation in tbe land Tbe present thus ta a singu 
larly favourable juncture for suhmiUmg to tbe 
Council and tbe country the desirability of a for 
ward move such as ray Bill proposes, and I earn 
esUy trust tbe Council will not withhold from me 
tbe leave I ask to introduce the Bill 

** My Lord, I expect the Government have now 
concluded their examination of my proposals of 
last year and perhaps the Hon Member will 
tell us to-day what conclusions have been arrived 
at Tbe part of the scheme to which 1 attach 
ed the greatest importance was that relating 
to tbe gradual introduction of the principle 
of compulsion into the system of element 
ary education in the country, and that 
part IS now embodied in the Bill which I 
wish to introduce to day My I/ird, an 
Amencao legislator, addreasing bis country 
men more than half a century ago, once said 
that if he bad the Archangel a trumpet the blast 
1 ^ which could startle the living of all nations, 
he would sound it in their ears and say ‘Edu 
cate your children, educate all your children, 
educate everyone of your children ’ Tbe deep 
wisdom and passionate humanity of this aspiiation 
u now generally recognised and in almost every 
Civilised country tbe State to-day accepts the 
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education of the children os a primary duty rest * 
ing upon it Even >1 the advantages of an 
elementally education be but no higher than a 
capacity to read and write, its univecaal diffuaioa 
16 a matter of prime importance, for literacy is 
better than illiteracy any day and the banishment 
of a whole people’s illiteracy is no mean achieve 
ment But elementary education for the mass 
of the people means something more than a meie 
capacity to read and write , if means for them a 
Iceener enjoyment of life and a more refined 
standard of living It means the greater moral 
and. economic efficiency of the individual It 
means a higher level of intelligence fof the whole 
community generally Ho who reckons these 
advantages lightly may as well doubt the value 
of light or fresh air m the economy of human 
health I think it is not unfair to say that one 
important test of the solicitude of a Qoverament 
for the true well being of its people is the 
extent to which, and the manner in which it 
seeka to discharge its out) in the natter 
of mats clucation , and judged by this test the 
Government of this country must wake up to lU 
lesponsibilitiea much more than it has hitherto 
done before it can take its proper place among the 
Civilised Oovernmente of the world 

Whether we consider the extent of literacy 
among the population or the proportion of those 
actually at school or the system of education 
adopted or the amount of money expended on 
primary education, India is far, far behind other 
Civilised courtnes Take literacy While in 
India according to tbe figures of the Census of 
1001, less than G p c o! the whole population 
could read and write, even in Ilussia, the most 
backward of European countries, educationally, 
the proportion of literates at the last Cei sus was 
abont 25 p c while in many European couiilrieii 
as also m the United States of Amenca and Canada 
and Australis, almost the entire population is now 
able to road and write As regards attendance at 
school I think it will be well to quote once more 
the statistics which I mentioned in moving my 
resolution of last year They are as follows — 

' In the United States of Amenca 21 p c of the 
whole population is receiving elementaiy educ* 
tion , m Canada, in Australia, in Switzerland 
and in Great Bntain and Ireland the proportion 
ranges from 20 U> 17 p c, in Germany, in 
Austria Hungary, in Norway and in the Nether 
lands the proportion is from 17 tolSp c, id 
Frarce It IS slightly above 14 p c,in Sweden it 
18 14 p c , m Denmark it la 13 p c , in Belgium 
lti8t2p.c, m Japan it is 11 p c, in Italy, 


Greece and Sp^in it ranges between 3 and 9 p c , 
ID Pcrtugal and Russia it is between 4 and S p c , 
whereas in Biitish India it is only I 9 p c ’ 
“Turning next to the systems of educatton 
adopted in diffierent countn°s, we find that while 
in m(»t of them elementary education is both 
compulsory and free, and m a few, though the 
principle of compulsion is not strictly enforced nr 
has not yet been introduced it is either wholly 
or for the most part gratuitous, in India alone 
it it> neither compulsory nor free Thus, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, Fiance, Germany, Switzer 
land, Austria Hungary, Italy, Belgium, Denmark, 
Notway, Sweden, the United States of Amenca, 
Canada, Australia, and Japan it is both compul 
sory and free, the period of compulsion being 
generally six years, though m several of the 
American States it is now as long as nine years 
In Holland, elementary education is compulsory, 
but nut free In Spain, Portugal, Gieece, 
Bulgaria, Servia and Roumania it is free and in 
theory compulsory though compnlemn is not 
stnctlv enfoiced In Turkey, too, it is free and 
nominally compulsory, aud m Russia though 
ompuUion hns not yet been introduced it is for 
tho most pi-t gratuitous 
‘ Lastly, if we take the expenditure on element 
ary education in dilTerent countries per head of 
the population, even allowing for difibrent money 
values in dilTeient countries, we find that India 
te simply iiowhieie m the compaiison The ex 
penditure per head of the population is highest 
ID the United SUtes, being no less than 16#, 
III Swilzeilaiid it IS 13» 8d per head, in 
Australia 11* 3d, in England and Wales 10#, 

m Cane la 9# 8d, in Scotland 9# 7|d , m Germany 
C# lOd, 111 lieland 6# 5d,in the Netherlands 
G« 4Jd,m Sweden 5» 7<i,in Belgium 5* id, in 
Norway 5# Id , in France, 4# lOd , in Aust la 3# 
Ijd, in Spain le lOd , in Italy Is 7jd,infeorvia 
and Japan 1# 2d, and in Russia 7|d, while in 
India It IS baiely one penny 

“My Lord, it may be urge 1, and with some show 
^reason, that as n asH education is essentially a 
Western idea and li dia has not been under WesV 
ern infiuences for more than acentury, it is not fair 
to compare the progress made by her with the 
achievements of Western nations in toat field I 
am not sure that there is i^lly much in this view, 
for even in most Western countries mass education 
recent devtloptt ent and even 
in the East we lave before us the example of 
Japan which came under the influence of the 
West less tl an hjilf a century ago and has 
already successfully adopted a system of unjvereal 
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eJucAtion. Assuming, however, for the sake of 
argument that it is not fair to cumpiiro India 
with Western countries in this ma'ter, noaucb 
objection can, 1 believe, bo urt,ed against a com- 
panscn of Indian progress witn that made lu the 
Philippines or Cejlon or Baroda The Philippmoa 
came un ler American rule only thirteen years ago 
It cannot be said that in natural int-lUgenca or 
desire for education the I hilipioos are super or to 
the people of India, an I vet the progress m mass 
education made in the islands during this short 
period has been so great that it constitutes a 
remarkable tribute to the energj and enthusiasm 
of American ideals Under Spanish rule there was 
Dosjstem of popular eduotlionin the Philippines 

As soon as the islands passed into the poa=^ion 

of the United htatesa regular programme of pri 
mary education came to be planted and hag been 
sUadily adhered to The aim is to make primary 
education universal Instruction is free and the 
education authoutieeadvise compulsion, though no 
compulsory law has yet bee ■ enacted So great, 
however, is the enthusiasm that has been aroused 
in the matter that many Municipalities have intro 
duced compulsion by local ordinantw, end though 
there laroom for doubt iftbeordinancesarestiictly 
legal, ro question bag been raised and the people 
are acquiescing cheerfully in their enforcement 
now rapidly things are advancing mlhe Philip 
pineg may bo judged by the fact that in five jeare, 
from 1903 to 1908, ihe number of puplU attend 
log schools more than doubled itself, having risen 
from 1,50,000 to 3,60,000 The propoiUon of 
children receiving instruction to the whole popuJa 
tion of the islands ig nowneaily 6 percent as 
agbinstiin British India. Theconditionsof Ceylon 
approiimat* closely to those of Southern India 
and the fact that it is diiectly administered by 
England as a Crown Colony need not make any 
difference m its favour In regard to mass edu 
jitioD, however, Ceylon is far ahead to day of 
India blementary instiuctiou in Ceylon is 
mparted by two classes of ecliooU, Government 
Braided, the Government schools covering about 
ODO-lhird and the aided schools two thirds 
of the area In Oovcrnuiont Swhoola a system 
of compulsory attendance Las long been in force, 
the defaulting parent being brought by the teacher 
before a village tribunal who can inflict small 
fines In 1901, a Committee was appointed by 
Government to adviso what steps should be 
taken to extend primary education in the island, 
and the Comiuiltee strongly recommended ‘that 
OoverDment should take steps to compel patents 
to give their children a good vernacular education 
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Again in 1905, a Commission was appointed to 
make further enquiries into the matter ai il the 
recommendations of tins body were accepted m 
the mam by the Colonial Secretary These re> 
commendatious were —(1) That attendance at 
schools should be compulsory for boys duiioga 
period of SIX years in areas proclaimed by the 
Governor, (2) that no fees should be charged, 
(3) that girls education should be pushed on 
vigorously, (4) that district and divisional com- 
mittees should bo constituted to look after the 
education of cbitdion in their areas , and (3J that 
the road cess should be banded over to those 
bodies to form the nucleus of an education fund 
Action was first taken under the new scheme 
in 1908 when 16 districts were proclaimed by 
the Government and the olScial report for 1909 
thus speaks of its working ‘There has been 
uo difficulty so far and there seems to be every 
reason to hope that none of the difficulties which 
were anticipated by some pf the managers of 
aided schools will arise It is hoped that in the 
couiae of the present year it will be brought into 
wording order in all the districts In 1900, the 
total number of pupils attending primary schools 
in Ceylon was 237,000, which gives a proportion 
of 6 6 per cent to the whole population of the 
island t 

“ Within the borOera of India itself, the Maha 
raja of Baroda Las set an example of enthusiasm 
ID the cause of education for which be is entitled 
to the lasting gratitude of the people of the 
country liis llighpess began his first experiment 
ID the matter of introducing compulsory and frejL 
education into bis State eighteen years ago in t<on 
villegce of the Amreli Talukn. After watr-hing 
the experiment for eight years it was extend 
ed to the whole Taluka in 1901, and, finally, 
in 1906, primary education was made compulsory 
sod free throughout the State for boys between 
tbe ages of 6 and 12, and for girls between 
the ages of 6 and 10 Tbe age limit for girls has 
since been raised from 10 to 11 The last two 
education reports of the State explain with con- 
siderable fullness tbe working of the measure and 
furnish must luteiesting reading In 1909, tbe 
total number of pupils at school was, 165,000 
which gives a proporlton of 8 6 per cent to tbe total 
population of the State Taking the children of 
school going age we find that 79 6 per cent boys 
of such age were at school as against 21 & per 
cent in Bntisb India , while the percentage 
of girls was 47 6 as against our 4 per cent 
only The tota* expen liturs on primary schools 
xn Baroda in 1909, was about lakhs of rupees 
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which gives a propoitiou of about per head 
of the populatiOQ as agamst one penny in British 
India The population of Baroda 13 drawn from 
the same classes as that of the adjoining British 
territories and every day that passes sees the 
subjecvs of the Gaekwar outdistancing taoie and 
more British subjects in the surrounding distiicts 
‘ My Lord, if the history of elementary educa 
tion throughout the woild establishes one fact 
more clearly than another, it is this, that without 
a resort to compulsion no State can ensure a 
gei eral diffusion ot education among its people 
Ki gland, with her strong love of individualism, 
stood out agaii st the principle of compulsion for 
as long as st e could, but she bad to give way 10 
the end all tl e same And when the Act of 
1870, whicl lutioduced coil pulsion into England 
and Wales, w^s under discussion, Mr Gladstone 
made a irank admission in the matter in language 
which 1 would like to quote to this Council 
* Well, sir,' said 1 e, • there la another principle, 
and undoubtedly of tl e gravest character, which 1 
can even now barlly hope— 'though I do hope 
after all that we had seen — is accepted on the 
other aide of the House — 1 mean the pnnciplo 
that compulsion must be applied m some effective 
manner to the prcuotion of education I freely 
and fiankly own that it was not without an effort 
that I mj self accepted it I deeply regret the 
necessity I think that it u a scandal and a shame 
to the country that in the midst of our, se we 
think, advanced civilization, and undoubtedly of 
our ei ormous wealth, we ebould at this time of 
day be obliged to entertain this principle of 
compulsion Nevertheless, we have arrived deli 
berately at the conclusion that it uiust be enter 
tamed, and I do not hesitate to say that, being 
entertained, it ought to be entertained with every 
consideration, with every desire of avoiding haste 
and precipitancy, but in a manner that eball 
render it effectual A Bojal Oommissioo, 

appointed in 1686 to report on the working of the 
measures adopted to make attendance at school 
compulsory m England and Wales, bore ungrudg 
mg testimony to the great effect which compul 
Biom bad produced on school attendance * ft is 
t«i compulsion,' they wrote, ‘ that the increase of 
the numbers on the roll is laigely attributable 
Among the witnesses before us, Mr Stewart 
appears to stand alone m hia opinion that provid 
ed the required accommodation Lad been furnished 
the result would have been much the same if 
attendance had not been obi gatory Bot to 
^Umate fairly the influence, which coropulaioa ba» 


had upon the great increase in the number of 
children attending school, we must speak of it 
under the three heads into which its operation 
maj ud divided There is, first, the direct lufiu 
ence of compulsion This 13 exerted over parents, 
wl 0 are indifferent to the moral and intellectual 
Welfare ot their children, who are very eager to 
obtain what advantage they can from their 
..bilarens earnings, but who never look bejond 

But, secondly, compulsion exercises an 
iiidirecc influence Many parents are apathetic, 
yield weakly to their childien s wish not to 
go to school But they are keenly alive to the 
disgrace of being brought before a Magistrate, 
the fear of which supplies a stimulus suthcient to 
make them do their duty in this respect in 
addition, the existence of a compulsory law has 
considerably affected public opinion and has done 
much to secure a larger school attendance by 
making people recognise that the State rcgaiils 
them MS neglecting their duty, if their children 
remain uneducated The Ceylon Commission of 
IdOo, m dealing with the questioD whether attend 
ance at school should be made compulsory, ex 
pressed themselves as follows —‘With the ezeep 
tion of one or two districts cf the island, little 
good will be done by any system which docs not 
ei force compulsory attendance The Dutch, who 
had an extensive and successful system of verna 
cular schiols tl roughout the portions of the 
island which were under tbeir rule, found it 
necessary to enforce attendance by fines, and did 
Botvgularly Parents, throughout a large portion 
of the island, exercise very little control over 
tbeir children, and will leave them to no as they 
like m the matter of school attendance The 
result la that, where there is no compulsion, boys 
attend very irregularly and leave school very 
early That compulsory attendance is desiiable 
we have no doubt. My Lord, pi imary education 
^lested on a volunUry basis m thu country 
for more than half a century, and what is the 
extent of the progress it has made dunng the 
time ? For answer 01 e has to look at the single 
fact that seven children out of eight are yet 
allowed to grow up m ignorance end darkness, 
Md four yilUgta nut of five are without a school 
During the last six or seven years, the pate has 

born slightly more accelerated than beW but, 

even so, how extremely slow it u may be eeen 
from what Mr Orunge says of it in the last 
^luinquennial report, issuad two years ago - 
But the rate of increase for the last twenty five 
years or for the last five u more slow than when 
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compared NMth the di»tai ce that has to be travrf 
led before piimarj education can be urnversaliy 
diffused 11 tie number of boja at school conU 
nue.1 to increase even at the rate of increase U.at 
has taken pUce m the last five years, and even if 
there was no increase m population, even then 

sevetal generatioua would still elapse befoie all 

thabojs of school age were m school My 
Lord. I respectfully submit that this state of 
things must be i-emedied that India must 
follow m the wake of other civilised countriMin 
the matter if her childien are to ei joy anything 
like the advantages which If*?*® 

countries enjoy m the race of l e a a 
Linnii g at le st snoul 1 now be made in U e ditM 
ton of compulMon and that the aim sl.ould be 
to cover the whole held m the life time of a gene 
wtign When E. gland introduced compulwon 
in 1870, about 4d pei cent of 1 er children of 
school kOing age were at «cLooI and ten yeara 
lor b«r 10 liimg »11 li«r clrildren 

Wh'o Japan tool, up compuUioi , aOout -» Po^ 
cent of hVr aoliool somS popn allon naa 
ami Japan onv.r.l tha nhola field in aW 
Wsntyveara Out difiionluea are nndouble.llj 
gten Jr than thoaa of any other country and our 
progreaa, aien »ilh tho piincipla of 

uitroduoed, la hound to he sloner But if a ho 

ainninu la made at once, and wo r^lutely prem 
forwaid towarda the goal, the dllBouluea, great 
a^ they are, will vamah '>«'«'* long, and the 
teat of the journ.y will bo comptatiiely simplo 
and eaay My Lori, il » utgri by tho.« who 
are oppmod to the introduction of compntsiou in 
thr.i.nut,y that though the <=*.1. 

Indian Prince, couH force '<>“P‘‘'*‘” 
aubiecla without a.riona oppositior, the British 
aoietnment, aa a foreign Gor.tnment, cannot 
^otd to risk the popularity which the ““a”™ 
will outail Peisoually, 1 do not Ihinlr tUt to 
feat which lies behind this new is jus'ifiri, be 
iTu.. the Ooa.rnnient in C.jlon .. mi much a 
lotegn Goacrimeiit as that in Indij, and in 
CeilL tho aulhoriUea bare not thrunli from to 
mlrodooiion of compul ion But to 
obicction. I am luite willii g that the first sle|^ 
iii\ho direcliOD of compulsioD should be 
our Local BcUes, which repr^uce 
territory couditions similar to those which obum 
m Ludatcry btate. A. d even here I ^ 
that the hr^t esperimeut should be made 
fully selected acd advanced areas only 'Vben 
pubL mu 1 li faffiihatised with the ‘d«» 
wmpalsion, the Government may take the 


aucceeding steps without any hesitation or mis 
giving In view, also, of the special difficulties, 
likely to be experienced in extending the principle 
of compulsion at once to girls, 1 am willing 
that, to begin with, it should bo applied to 
boys only, though I share the opinmn that the 
education of g rls la with us even a gieater neces 
sity than that of boys, and 1 look forward to the 
time when compulsion will be extended to all 
children alike of either sex To prevent injudi 
Clous zeal on the pait of I<ocal Bodies, even in so 
good cause as the spread of elemenlaiy education 
lam willing that ample poweis of control should 
be retained by the Provincial and Imperial 
Governments ill their own hands What I earn 
estly and emphatically insist on, bo vever, is that 
no more time should now be lost in making a 
begiDi iDg m this all important matter 

‘ My Lord, I now come to the Bill, which I 
hope the Council will let me introduce today, 
aud 1 ask the indulgence of the Council while I 
explniQ briefly it« mam provistois. The Bill, 
1 tsey state at once, baa been framed with a strict 
regard to the limitations of the position, to which 
I have already referred It is a purely permissive 
Bill, and It merely proprses to empower Munici 
p^iuasand District Boards, under certain circum- 
etaices, to introduce compulsion within tbeir 
areas, in tba first instance, m tha case of boys 
and later, when the Urns is npe, m the case of 
girls Before a Local Body aspires to avail itself 
of the powers contemplated by the Bill, it will 
have to fulfil such conditions aa the Government 
of India may by rule lay down as regards tha 
extent to which educatioo is already diffused with 
lo Its area Last year, in movii g my resolution 
on this subject, 1 urg^ that where 0 Qe*third of 
the boya of school going age were already at 
school, the question of introducing compulsion 
migbt be taken up for consideration by the Ixxal 
Bod/ 1 think this is a fair limit, but if the 
Government of India so choose, they might 
impos^ a higher limit In practice, a limit of 33 
per cent, will exclude for several years to come 
all District Boards, and bring within the range 
only a few cf the more advanced Municipalities 
ID the larger towns m the different Provinces 
Moreover, a Local Body, even when it satisfies 
the buit laid down by the Government of India, 
come under the Bill only after obtaining 
previously the sanction of the Local Government. 
1 submit, my Lord, that these are ample i<afa 
guards to prevent any lU considered or precipitate 
action on the part of a Local Body Then the 
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Bill provides for a compulsory period of school 
attendance of four years only Most countries 
have a penod of six jeata, anl even 
CoyloQ and i p-ovido six yeuis, Italy, 

which began with three, and Japtu which 
began with four years, have also laised their 
period to six years But considering that 
the burden of additional expenditure invilvod 
u ill m many cases be the principal determiniog 
factor in this matter, I am content to begin wi*h 
a compulsory period of four years only The 
next point to which I would invite the atten 
tion of the Council is that the Bill makes tmple 
provision for exemption from compulsory attend 
ance on reasonable grounds, such as sickness, 
domestic necessity or the seasonal needs of 
agriculture A parent may also claim exemption 
for his child on the giound that there is no 
school within a reasonable distance from I is le 
aidence, to which be can send the child without 
“xposing him to religious instructioi to which 
he objects, and a distance cf one mile la laid 
down as a reasonable distance This, however 
is a matter of detail, which, perhaps, may better 
be left to Local Governments When a Lo al 
Body comes under the Bill, the responsibility 
IS thrown upon it to provide suitable school 
accommodation for the children within its area 
in accordance with standards which may be laid 
down by the Education Department of the Local 
Government On the question of fees, while 1 
am of opinion that where attendance ts made 
iRimpulsory, instruction should be gratuitous, the 
Bill provides for gratuitous instrucUun only in 
the case of those children wluee paieuU are 
extremely poor, not earnii g more than Rs 10 a 
month, all above that line being reqmrotl to pay 
or not in the discretion of the Local Body Tine 
IS obviously a compromise, rcnlered necessary by 
the opposition offered by so many Local Govern 
ments to the proposal of abolishing fees in pu 
mary schools, on the ground that it ropsiia an 
unnecessary sacrifice of a necessary and, useful 
income Coming to fhe machinery for workinc 
the compulsory provisions, the Bill provides hr 
the creation of special schoi I attendance Com 
mittees, whose duty it will be lo make cartfol 
enquiries and prepare and mainUin lists of 
children who should bo at school within their 
respective areas, and take whatever steps may be 
Denary to etsure the attendance of children at 
echool, including tha putting into ope.wlion 
of the penal cUums of the Bill asain.t 
defaulting parents The penal previsions, it will 


he seen, are lleces^auly light Ti eiisme the 
object of the Bill being fulhlled, the employment 
of child labour below the age of ten is prohibited, 
and penalty is provided for any infringement of 
the provision Lastly, it is provided that the 
Government of India should lay down by rule 
the proportion in which the heavy cost of compul 
sory education should be divided between the 
Local Government and the Local Body eweerned, 
It being assumed that the Supreme Government 
will place additional resources at the disposal of 
the Local Government to emble it to defray its 
share, the Local Body being on its side empower 
ed to levy a special Education Rate, if necessary 
to meet its share of the expenditure It is 
obvious that the whole vmiking of this Bill must 
depend, in the first instance, upon the share, which 
the Government IS prepared to bear, of the cost 
of wmpulsory education, wherever it is introduced. 

I find that in England the Parliimenfary grant 
covem about two thirds of the total expei diture 
on elementary schools In bpotlaiid, it amounts 
proportion, whereas m Ireland 

entitled to ask that m Indu at least two thirds of 
the lew expenditure should be borne by the State. 

Itispmsll and humble attempt to suggest 
“ joufney which is bound to 

^ ^ to emerge 

[ST condition It ,8 not intended 

beljt.l i" S 

OK ta> f z, ■^1™' " “C fortunate 

My Lori tb.« Provisions wub care 

education in lidia d ^ * universal difiusion of 

«u..r il-r 

son as Its own. an 1 it. » * P^^'cy of auch oiffu 
to find the bulk cf tha nol grudge 

qiuied font asOovcri in., i' "hichwiin,, re 
ed coaotac .r« doing An/tb," '* “‘'il''' 

b And thia is what ho ate 
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entitled to ask at the h»nJ3 of the Government UTTERANCES OF THE DAY. 

jn the name of justice for the honour of the • ♦ 

Government it-elf and in the highest interests of GfiOrge Clarke On the Depressed 

popular well being The leadein of the ClaSSeS 

on their side must briig to this Usk high 11,8 Excellency the Governor of Bombay in the 

enthusiasm whicbwiU not bu tbilled bj diflicuUieft, £3^,58 of a recent addreas on this subject said — 
courage which will not shrink from encountering »« 1^,68 and Gentlemen,— Of the many and 

ui popularity if need be, and readiniss to make ever increasing movements which aio stirnng 
the sacrifices whether of money or time or minis of the pet pie of India, none can 

energy, which the causa may retiuire I think, rtant than that repre^ented by 

my Lord, if this Bill passes into law, the Depressed CU&slS hlisstun Society There 

edacated classes of the country will be 00 ^re some which might with advantage be aban 

their trial It is my earnest hope that noitherthey doned if their activities could be turned in the 

nor the Government will fall to use to the lequiro direction in which this Society is striving to 

menta cf this essentially oiodeot and cautious .dvancwand it may well be that their objects 

measure My Lord, one great need of the silua would be more rapidly attained if they devoted 

tion which I have ventured again and again to themselves to the cause of the Depressed Classes 

point out to this Council for several years past w Does not that cause go to the very root of the 

that the Government should enable ua to feel gucial evils of India I What proapect of the arising 

that though largely fnieign ir jeraoniW it nationhood can exist until those evils have 

IS national m spirit and sentimeit and this removed? It is unfortunately true that 

It can only do by ur Jertaking towards the people ^here are caste distinctions m Western countries , 

of India all those responsibilities which but DO one can follow the progress of the last half 

Governments in other countries undertake century without being impressed by tie fact that 

towards their people We, too, in our turn the fecliog of brotherhood is steadily growing and 

must accept the Government as a national eense of duties to and of responsibilitiea 

Government giving it that sei se of ^un y for the poor and the needy is visibly broadening, 
which national Governments sio entitled to andderpening In India, the conditions differ from, 
claim and untilising the peace and those in all other countries because we have here 

which It has established foi the moral and go millions of outcasts people — people sot 

material advancement of our people mere]ypoDrorunfortunate,butregardedandtreated 

of all the great national ta^ks wnich le beyond the pale by the cistes above them I will, 
before the country and in which the GoMrnmen attempt to analyse tbo causes which have led 

and the people can co operate to the a vantage ^ deplorable result, ai d have in the process 
of both, none is greater than this^k of promo years produced a physical repugnance to those 

ing the universal diffusion of education m e classes and a belief that personal contaminatioa 

land, bringing by its means a ray of lig , » follows from association with them To a great 

uch of retinemeut, a glow of hope into Iivm a dtent the wrongs of the depressed classes arise 

aadly need them all The work, I have a roa y ffoni accretions upon ancient and purer faiths, 

said, IS bound to be slow, but that on y rowus Xbe gospel of Bu Idha is clear like that of Christ, 

that it must betaken in hand at • “Let him that has recognized the truth,' said 

beginning IS made without furtler de ay, 1 o the great Indian Reformer, “ cultivate goodwill 

the Government and the people p^evere m 1 wuhout measure toward the whole world, above, 

the task in the right spirit, the whole pro em below, around, unstinted, unmixed with any feel- 

may be solved before another generation rl^es ^ makn g dialii ctions or of showing preferen- 

tako our place If this happens the next genera ces" “Let us love one another, for love is of 

tion will enter upon its own special work with a teaching of Christ 

strength which will be i»« own s^n y Those woids embody the great principle which 

success As for ns, it will m enoug ave tb* Depiessed Classes Mission must stienuously 

laboured for such an end— labours ^ to inculcate Its object should be not only 

the end is not ir. sight. For, my , m elevate the-depressed classes, but to change the 

there u not only profound humility but a attitude of nind which has caused them to be de 

profound wisdom in the faith which says — pressed, and thus to win back for tliem tbeir in- 

•1 do not Mk to see toe diiUnt scene b^nUnw as fellow human beings 

One step enough for mo. fv . w » 
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In one respect there has been advance in recent 
times As Sirami Vivekauauda stated in a lec* 
ture given at Madras.— “The dajso! exclusive 
privileges and exclusive claims are gone, gone for 
ever from the soil of India, and it is one of the 
great lleasiqgs of the British Rule” So much 
British rule could do for the depressed classes ; but 
it cannot remove inherited dislikes or antagonisms 
nor can it secure svmpathy, or abolish the social 
disabilities which tyrannous customs have imposed 
upon helpless people • a • 

No one can follow the movement of thought in 
India without seeing that the cause of the 
Depressed Classes is advancing The ezistsiice of 
this S*eiGty and the endeavours which it is 
making nre plain proofs of progress It is an 
Indian Society working for Indians, and we may 
fee) a ire that it is helpiig indirectly to mould 
opinion and thus to produce < Heels which cannot 
be ta 1 iiate<i in figures, or emtohed in repurU 

As I have said il has a double miMiun to accom 
pliah— to educate public opinion and to arouse 
sympathy for the wmi gs of the depret-Mnl cUbsea, 
on the une hand, end to promoto the educitioo of 
these elsbses, on tho other hand My great prede 
cofMor, Mountstuart LIphinstons, Mt aome reluct 
ance in undertaking the oducalioo of these 
elsMoa, nntUiat be thought it untcsirable or un 
nsctwur), but because m he wroto m a remarkablo 
minute dated March, 1824 “They are not oily 
the moet deepised, but among tbe least numerous 
of the groat divisions of Societj, and it u to be 
fearial that ifuur syeUm of educatioo Ci-st took root 
among them, it woull neicr spree 1 further, an) 
that wa might Cod ourselves at the Lend of a new 
class superior to the rc*t in ussful knowlclge, but 
hatfcl and despised by the caslce to whom Iboir 
new attaiiiiuci ts would aUays m luc« us to prefer 
them ” That wac the view of a great fUUaman 
Ooxernor just 37 jeara ago in tl>e circuustancta 
with which he was confronted If he argued wa 
eduoaU tbe depressed clajees, we shall bring e-Iu 
cation Itself into diarepute How great a rhang* 
has paseed over India since the»e .lay# Then it 
was thought that the people must be consUnttr 
led into the paths of Western teamicg U<e 
greatest care being Uken Jest their •u-wcpUlnJmee 
should be arouMal Now, we are faced hr a Joud 
demand for the ntenuon of oduesUon at may 
cost and with fa^ too little regard for i « oualitv 
and auitahilitj to the c*ede of the pe<^e. Now 
aUo ws M« a growing dtsire, of which Uiii bcostr 
uaatnking proof, that the lepnaesoi claw« 
should have thc.r full shart. 


The fourth annual report shows steady progress* 
Tbe Society now controls five schools, four in 
Bombay and one in Poona, and work is going on 
at tbe affiliated centres winch will bear fruit in 
due season I cannot here enter into the d.-i uls 
of the report which should be carefully rt u! by 
all who are interested in jour gre.t causo; but I 
must note the establishment <f a perminont 
echohrship fund os a memorial to my daughter 
That 18 a step which would haie gladdenedher 
heait, if she bad been spired, and I am sure that 
It will proiidu help and enoouiagenient to the 
neglected children in whooe u elfaiu she was deeply 
interested It is -lear that if inoro funds « ere 
available, >ou could greitl} ex‘eiij this branch of 
your activity, but I think that jouaro very 
wise 111 directing your “ pimcipal attempts 
patiently towards educ-iting the public opinion 
of the higher classes as well as lo wori. up the 
depressed cWds to a sci so of thiu own duties in 
tlll 8 le^|>ect A« you know the Government schools 
aroopen toall iihko without distinction but the 
children of thu deprewu. I chssea me too ofUii 
prevented by that tyranny of custom to which 
I Lave nfeneJ from leaping tliu benefits of Ihoes 
Whmv.rUt,. 

“ ‘I** «r *'l m . pl.c, .p„t >iid 
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Returning for a moment to the progress of edU 
cation, I note m the report of the Duoclor of 
Public Instruction that the total number of pupiU 
from the depressed clashes in our schools increased 
by 3,713 in the last jear under ro 
new, that there are 21 Mahar teachers and one 
Chainbhar teacher in the Poona district, that 
the Pandharpur school la undei a trained Mahar, 
thatm Bombay a Cl aiiblarboy passed the Verna 
cu’ar final examination for the first tune m the 
history of the city, and that the Inspector was 
struck by the advances made by the Local and 
Municipal Boards in providing for the needs of 
these classes I hope th^o facta will seem enct urag 
ing to > ou, as they do to me 1 trust that you will 
work on with the certainty that results are already 
forthcoming and will rapidly muUipl) as the years 
pass India has need of the Irving service -tune, 
thought and pall 8 given to others — which is far 
more common in other coui tries than here 
such service that you require and that would be 
more valuable to you than increase of funds As 
I pointed out to the etudeuts of Fsrgussoa College 
it 18 open to them to assist lo jour missionary 
work, and in Bombay also there are many people 
who could spare time to teach evening classes or 
at least to help jour cause by inculcating and 
practising kindliness to the depressed stratum of 
the Hin lu community 

1 base now only to say that my wife and I have 
come hero to try and give help and on 
couragement to the iraporUnt movement which 
you represent Lady Clarko has already 6*^®” 
away many prizes since she came to India, but 
none with greater pleasure than those which she 
has distributed this evening We were both 
deeply touched by the beautiful message of sym 
pathy and goo I wishes sent to us from the public 
meeting of women of the depressed clss^ of 
Bombay presided over by Mrs Yashodftebai 
Thakur on the otrasion of our marriage That 
meaaage established a link between us and them 

which cannot bo bruken, an I while we are pu 
vileged to live among you, wo shall always take 
a Imng interest m the work of a Society which 
holds out the promise of an India in which vbere 
shall bo no uiitouchabla cl4«aes and univCTsal 
sympathy based on the recognition of the brother 
hood of humanity shall everywhere prevail 
(Applause ) 


INDIANS OUTSIDE HDIA. 


“ The Indian Voice ” 

This IS a new organ conducted at Nairobi (British 
Btiaf. Africa) and devoted to Indian interestp 
Indians form n large p\rt of the population in 
B E Africa, and they have contiibuted in a 
very large measure to raise that part of British 
Empire to its present state of prosperity The 
new organ is mainly intended to protect Indian 
interests In South Africa we have “ the Indian 
Opinion ’ In B E Africa there is this now organ^ 
“ the Indian Voice ’ It is published at Nairobi 
every Wednesday, and its subscription overseas is 
about 7 rupees It will be a voire of our brethren 
coming from tne distant lands of Africa, and 
we hope it will meet with popular support in 
India 

Bntiah Indians in Canada* 

Mr Hossen Rabim, the Hindu, whose case has 
been before the Dominion Courts since last October, 
13 pnvileged to remain in Canada, if he so desires 
This IS the effect of a judgment pronounced by 
Mr Justice Murphy, of Vancouver Tbs reasons 
for judgment are reserved 

“ X am of opinion that the wnt of habeas corpus 
applied for here must be granted,” sayshis Lord 
ship ** If It 18 desired to lake an appeal I will, 
on application of Counsel, hand down written 
reasons of judgment 

Mr Rahim came to Biitixh Columbia abouta 
year ago from Houolulu where he had resided for 
a considerable time and ama&sed some property 
Oo arrival at Vancouver he informed the immi 
gration officials that he was a tourist, and desired 
to travel through Canada to look into the condi* 
tiona of his countrymen to the Dominion X<ater he 
returned to Vancouver from a touroF theEast and 
acquired business connections here The immigra 
tion authorities took bis case up and secured an 
order for his depo tation He was arrested for 
deportation, but through his Counsel, Mr George 
E McCrossan, initiated habeia corpus proceedings 
The matter was argued before Mr Justice Murphy 
la cbamberslast aiiiuTrn,ai d an ta«ue wna made of 
the word " cituen, ' which Mr McOrossan defines 
as a person having substantial interests in any 
community He maintained that Mr Rahim, 
thcoughhispropertyin Honolulu, was an American 
citisen, and could not be deported unless be were 
proved to be undesirable 
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Indentured Labour m Fiji 

Mr Noul Duxxun asked the Sect etary of State 
for the Culonies whether indentured coolies in the 
island of Fiji could not obtain a pass back to Irdia 
until the\ had completed ten years’ service 

Mr, Harcourt Indentured coolies in Fiji ate 
not entitled to free passages to Ii dia until they 
hive completed ten jears’ resilence in theColony, 
five years as indentured labourers and 6ve years 
as fiee labourers 

Indians in British East Africa 

Tbeie aie not a few disabilities placed over 
Indians in British East Afiica, and now the feel 
nig against Indian is growing in volume The 
white men want co preserve thie pai t of British 
eropiie solely fot the white settlers The nature 
of the feeling on the pon t may be guaged from 
the res- lotions which were passed on the subject 
in the Colonists Convention hel 1 a' Naiiobi in 
the begii nuig of February la»t The lesolution 
passed ran ssfollowe — ' (a) Xbat domiciled Asiatics 
be treats I with the same sympathetic attitude as 
in the p>i8t;(A) that the Courts of Justice be 
empowered to crier tlie deportation of undeeir 
able Asiatics («) that all further immigration of 
Asiatics except thoso in transit be piohibited 
except on the indentured ejetea, the length of 
the period of inJentuie not to exceed three years 
and that all indentured employees be returned 
to their homes after their period of service is cum 
plGted,(d) thatelucated British Indue sanl other 
Asiatics be permitted to visit Britieb Ksst Africa 
temporarily, piovidcd thev carry a passpurtissued 
by the Imperial Indian Guverninent or a Uritisli 
Consul ' ri o mov er of tho rctoluiion in making 
out a case dwelt at length ( n the justice (?)of 
preserving that part for tho white settler I Tho 
chairman was not m favour ufa direct prohibition 
of Asutio labour, but said he would favour the 
exclusion of the Asiatic by the educational test* 
He woull Ece East Africa white from one end 
to the other The mover of the re«oIuuon said 
that more than ninety five percent of theolEciaU 
declared in favour of their own people and sup 
pfited white settlement Aft^r the resolution 
was pas-val without a dissentient voice, a motion 
vvae a'su brought up asking Lord Uelaniere to 
draft a Bill embodying these pnnciples to be 
placed before the Legislative Ckiuncil All tfaie 
poiDta out clohily the way m which the wnd 
blows in Britt»b East Afiica. Tbo Guverrineot 
of India are to day face<l with the question of 
Indiana m South Africa And close upon its 
heels promises to come this second problem from 
British Evat Afnca 


Indentured Labour m Trinidad. 

Mr Morrell asked the Secretary of State for 
the Coluutes what was the cost per head of inden 
tiired coolies in the Colony of Trinidad , and 
what proportion of this cost was paid by the plant- 
eis and ftom the revenues lespectively 

Mr Harcourt The cost of importing inden 
tured immigrants vines from year to year Fiom 
fi statement laid before the Committee on Emigra' 
tiou ftom India to the Crown Colonies and Fro 
tectorates it would appear that the average ost 
per statute adult between 1879 ai d 1908 was £2i 
17s 4d , inclusive of all charges The statement 
IS printed on page 127 of Command Paper 5194 
The apportioi ment of the cost of imniigrntion into 
the Colony is explained in Sectio i 2C3 cf the 
report of the Committee, where t is calculated 
that about 21 per cent is paid by the employers 
and labourers, about 52 per cent by all the cuUi 
vators, whether employn g indentuied labour or 
not and about 27 pet cent from general revenue 
The Section will be found on page 05 of Command 
Pepor No 5192 

The Natal Poll-Tax 

On bebalf of the Indian South African League, 
Mr 0 A Natesan, Joint Secretary, hvs sent the 
following message to the Goiernmentoflndia and 
the Secretary of State for the Colonics —A cable 
has been leceived that Covert ment have intro 
duced a Bill exempting Europeans only from the 
payment of poll tax in NaUl This leviva! of 
racial legislation is an index to the defiautattitudo 
of buuth AfriCMCs The proposed legislation is 
iiojost and insulting to the self respect of Iidis 
The Indian South African League in lignantly 
protests aid piays to Government for ukirg 
eficctivesUps in preventing the new legislation 
The I^eaguc also nt tea with alarm that m the new 
Immigi-aiion Bill before the Union Pailiament no 
provieun Ins been made for repealing tho eiist- 
ing izious Asiatic enactment of the Transvaal 
and Orangia Thw reverses the policy which was 
for«,h,lowMl in Mr Butlms deepatoh and Mr 
brnuto announcement, ai d m calculated to conti 
nue the Asiatic 6lrug;.le throughout Souih Africa 
ana promoto racial ill feeling and unrest The 
Itdian League appeals to Government to adopt s 
strong and decisive attitude 
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Indentured EmiStaUon to Natal 

AMl.ficaUon and.r the ledma Em.sr.t.o„ 

Ad 1910 .e published, dec!.r,„B th.t ea^igraUe.. 
t the Colon} ef N.tal shell ceese to he l.v.Iul 

'Tepi;^og“'i’.'“odt>o„, Mr Clerh .s.d th.t the 
CoLnLnto! I.uh« h.v, seen O'O ' 

t oX”n ru. h” ot 

rr.re. “l-oed at ’a meet.ng of .hr, Connc. 
held on the 3td January Us. The Go.ernm.nt 
of India believe that this decision le now widely 
known and tl.y do not consider,, necessary W 
tat, env special steps ‘ko direction inditated 

^ lheUon’blek.ntleo..n, pendiig the publ.d 

tion on April Ut of the nolifica-ion prohibiting 
emigrdion Government Order 

The following IS the Order passe J b) the Madia. 

'^rd“r:.r.rn‘wrtL".r?.:aro?T^^^^^^ 

Maulnes Itom Natal to recmil coolies on a 1.1*0 

“*Wiih reference to Ih.ic letter dated Oth Mareh 
19 U these" etaries to the Indl.n Sooth Afiican 
Sgue will be infeimed that as emigration to 
Ifa^l continues lawful uo to the < Otli Juns next, 

1 .fon. can be taken to mterfera with the 

Sffly th. Proriwons o^f^Chapler^VI of the 
*"o“o®”r'J"iproI .b,'N.tilicat.oo, prohitatiog 
.ta'istati.ii to Natal, which wdl bs PJ^J'ff Y 
the Govoroment of India on the let April, 1911, 
5." tnot Megistrates in all reel oiling .r»» .honM 

SeSilgat. It a. 'S'dely *'■' 

VernaoiTlar as well «• Ecs'ieb 

THE INDIANS OF SOUTH AmOA-H^ta 
wilhia the Empire 1 How they are Irc.ted By U A L 
FoUk, Editor Indian Opinio u 

This book u tb« dr*t eiUnded and authonUU»o dec 
cnpUop of thB Indian ColoniaU of South Africa Uw 
treatment accorded to them by their European feU^ 
colom.U, and their many grierancei The ^k 
la deroted to a detaded esamination of the diaabilitios 
of lodiana m KataJ, the Tranaraal, the Orange 
Colony, the Cape Colony, Southern Rhodcaia and the 

Fortugueae ProTidce of Mozambique. ^ 

Price Re. 1 To S uboenbera of the “ Retiew Aa 
G A.Nate«^&Co,Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras 


FEUDATORY INDIA. 

The Maharaja of Benares. 

On tha 4th April, Hia Honour Mr Leslie 
Porter, ofliciating Lieutenant Govei nor of the 
United Proviuce', held, on behalf of Uia Excellency 
the Vicero), « Durbai at Benares for the purpose 
of formally tranaferiing the Banal es State to Hia 
Highness the Maharaja, Sir Prabhu Narain Singh 
Bahadur, G 0 I E 

St John Ambulance Association m Bhopal., 
HEft Highness the Begum of Bhopal has just 
estobhahed a centre of the St John Ambulance 
Association in bet State Her Htglmess is her 
self the first President of the centie and has 
appmi.tel herBon,tLe Commwder in Chief of the 
State Forces, to bo Vice President, and the Judi 
cial and Revenue Ministers to bo members of tho 
Committee Captain Fleming, theSUte Surgeon, 
has been entrusted with the post of, Hon Secie 
tar> Under the enlightened rule of Her High 
neso the new centre should have a toi g career cf 
usefulness before it 

Free Elementary Education m CochiUi 

Following 111 tbe naice of the sister State of 
Baroda, the Cochin Duroar has decided to intro 
doce a general policy of free elementary education 
in tbe Stale It would appear that thies years 
ago elementary education was declared free for 
wbst are known as the “ backward classes ’ and 
for girls Tbe conceesion made in tbe cases of 
children who help their parents m earning their 
livelihood was tnat they were allowed to be haU- 
timece or be aamitted to tbe night schools The 
result of throe years' working of tbe system being 
\ory encouraging, the Durbar has decided to 
extend free education to all classes irrespective of 
caste or creed, to be imparted through the 
medium of tbe vernacular I 

Educatioual FroSfess lu Patiala 
The total number of schools at tbe end of 1909, 
was 177 ascompnred with 173 in 1910 Out of 
these, 21 were S'*condi*ry Schofils (5 High and 16 
Middle) for bojs and 2 Middle for girls Of the 
remaining there wore 126 Piiniary Schools for 
boys and 27 for girls Compared with the figures 
of 1901 when the present Director of Public 
Instruction took over charge of the Department, 
Ik appears that in the course of 10 years, the 
number of schools baa increased from 102 to 177, 
that Is, by 73 5 per cent and that of eclioiars ban 
risen from 5,172 to 10,407, i « , 101 2 per cent 
or more than double 
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Eapurtbala Imperial Service Infantry 

In ordet to give tiJect to the promise be gftve 
the other jlay of an increase of paj to the whole 
rank and hie of the Kapurthala Regiment of 
Imperial Service Infantry, His Highness the Raja 
of Kapurthala has decided to inform the Govern 
ment that he will simultaneously incioase his 
field assignment for the Imperial Service Infantry 
by Rs 10,000 per aiinum 

Death of the Maharaja of Jodhpore 

The Maharaja of Jodhpore diel on Monday 
20tb March of pneumonia 

Hia Highness was Chief of the great Rahto tribe 
or clan of the Rajputs Hia State, the proper name 
of which IS Marwar, is 37 000 miles m area, and 
has a population of 1,760,403, chiefly Hindus, but 
including about 155,000 Mahooiedars and about 
172,000 Jama 


Progressive Legislation m Baroda. 

A recent issue of the Legislation in Baroda 
GaMU foreshadows a very welcome legisla 
tion in the interesta of the youth of the Sute 
It IS proposed to prohibit the smoking and dnnk 
mg habit among children by sti mgeut legislation 
Whoever sella or gives to a clnld appaierUy under 
the age of lb any tobacco, cigar, cigarette or iufi, 
whether for his own use or not, will m future be 
liable on summary conviction to » fine not exceed 
mg Bs 10 The article so sold will be forfeited 
to the sute If a child is found smokiufr. it will 
be the duty of every Police olhcer m uniform to 
seize such iidi, etc , and for this purpose he may 
search, if nccesaary, the peraon ol a boy— but 
not a girl The article will, of cou.se. be 
forfeited It h also enacted that no licensed 
vendor of spirituous liquor shall sell to auv child 
whether for bis own u»g or not, any mtoiicatinif 
liquor or allow the child to enter L 
the shop A breach of the rules on the part ol 
the vendor or his 8er^anU will be liable to a £„« 
not exceeding Rs 20 There is, JaslU. the » * 
hvbitiou BgaiD'.t ‘he employment of achild .iw 
parently under nine years m any mill, factory w 
workshop \ b^ ach of th,s order would cnU.I « 
fine not exceeding lU 50 All these measun^ 
which Uis Highness tho Gaekwar propcecs to 
Ukefer the general protection of the joutbW 
generation of hia buto are calculated to nrod..^ 

suUUnt.al 6(^ to tho bfate and reflect b.ghN 

on tbs cnhghUntd regime of Uis IIighnea„ -~TU 


iHDUSTBIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION, 

The United States Steel Corporation. 

An important event in businoss circles lu 
India 18 the recei t aiiival in India of a direct 
lepresentative of the largest tiading corporation 
m the world, namoly, the United States Steel 
Corporation This syndicate has selected and 
sent out as their first geneial manager in India, 
Mr G Ewart Yeaitnan, who is opening a 
permanent office for the Corpoiation in Bombay, 
which he pioposts to make hts heidquarters 
Subsequently, he will open sub branch oflices m 
the other Presidency cities Some conception of 
the magnitude of the Corporatioo’soperatione, with 
which the name of Mr Carnegie has so long been 
associated, may bo gathered from the fact that 
their capiul amounU to two hundred milhon 
pounds — Ike Advocate of India 

1 . TT on Raw Jute 

In the House of Commons, Lord Ronaldsliay 
ask^ Lord Morley to submit to India the de 
sirability of confining the proposed export duty 
to raw jute and giving a rebate on jute slipped 
for manufacture 10 Oieit Britain 

Mr Montagu declined, adding that the Uz Imd 
W .fwr m.tully con.idsrmg ths pro 

baWe eflact on all intar.sts to obtain conveniently 
y.«iuired levenue Lord Eonaldebay'e euggea 
tloo would defeat that end ^ * 

XI, "^^1® Waste m Indian Sugar 

bocomprii.ed in one word “ivaale” 
The whole goepel „f ^ aliat.oo, eo 

f.r...egari,c„„cei„ed,i.„„,i„ in two word. 

on i™ h ° “"t* ‘1»‘ gO« 

on III lb, production ol Indian sugar, Iiom the 

tb, c;ttii,g"'".^d ‘.t eSr^and S 

turrJXyTsr" 

Hon and m^'rkeUnT'^of “ pi-oduc- 

to 00 ner cpt t xi, ^ ®f anything between 40 

byrXctiunin St’of'm’'’ “‘'"'“I ■>« metely 
GaMtet ^ JlaiUera 
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Industrial Xrammg 

Oo the 28th February there was foria^ly 
maugurateii, at a Conference on Industrial Tiain- 
iDg held at the G'lildhall under the piesidonry of 
the Lord Mayoi, a National Industrial Education 
League The LirJ Major decUiel that tho 
subject was “a matter of supreme importance, 
and lie road letteis of bjmpathy fiom the King 
and from the leadeisof t^e two gieat political 
parties 

The Conference was organized by a special 
Committee of eUcted representatives of etnplojera 
and woikets and of educational authorities , and 
the League has aliesdy lecuved the formal adhe 
Sion of some 2,500 orgaured bodies of workers 
engaged in trade union, co operative, and educa 
tional work, representing more than three millions 
of wuik people distributed through 365 tradesaod 
piofessiuns lu mure than 420 tiues and towns 
buch a movement seems well entitled to designate 
ftself National The subatantial resoluUon of 
the Conference was in these terms 

That this Conference views with grave concern 
the large numboi of children annually leaving 
school without practical training foi definite vota 
lions, and reaches that a national sjstem of mdus 
trial, professional, and commercial training abould 
be established, to which the children shall pass as 
a matter of course (unless the parents are prepared 
to undertake their future training) and without 
interval, for a definite period, to be thoroughly 
trained for entry to the particular calling for 
which they are best fitted, such training to be 
under fully qualified instructors That the 
Government be urged to provide by legislation 
such a complete sjstem of triioing, free to all 
scholars and the expenses thereof defrayed from 
the National Exchequer 

A eu taiu amount of dissent was luUmatod lo 
an amendment, which goes a long way as 
commentary upon the motion It ran as folluws 
That thia Coi ference view* with grave concern 
the fact that m this country —which more than 
any other depends for its proepeiity on the skill 
and efficiency of its work people and on tbo 
managemei t of tueii homes— most of the boys 
leave school without preparatory practical training 
for industiial pursuits, and the girls without 
cQcctive instruction m domestic economy and 
household management It is rcsolvol 

(1) That, m order to remedy this grave defect, 
the Government by financial aid should enable 
educational authorities tnroughout the country 


to provi Id faciUcios for the prelimuiaiy, piactical, 
and industrial training of all boys, and practical 
tiaming for all girls in household work and 
domestic fconumy , and that all boys and girls 
shall partiLipvte in such training duiing their 
stteDdaiice at elementary and other schools 

v2) Tuat all buys and gills, aflui leaving the 
day school, sh >11 be lequiiel, duiing a portion 
of each year until the age of eighteen years, to 
attend continuation or technical schools, in which 
facilities aie piovilel for cefinite tiaining m 
tha industries uf the distiict, and in such subjects 
of applied art, science, and Lummerce as will be 
specially applicable to their d ulj at ocatiuns. 

(3) That employers be urged to c ■ opeiate in 
promoting the attendaoce of their younger 
wuikors at technical courses bearing upon their 
industrial or commercial pursuits 

The motion was earned by an overwhelming 
majority 

State Industnahsm 

One would have thought the Eoglish trade 
union cifimis bad enough to occupy their lime 
in their own country without intetfeiing with 
Indiau industrial conditions But it appears 
that with their well known ubiquitous capacity 
for interference lo matteis that do not concern 
them they propose to turn tlieir attention to 
India We are not allogetbei sure that the 
Indian worker, who is intelligent enough to appre 
dale their Biiiis, will thank them fui their inter- 
ference Tha cotton operatives, to mention a, class 
specially referred to, are quite well aware of the 
motives which foteed upon India the Excise on 
Indian made cotton goods, and they will be in 
dined to suspect the beneficent professions of the 
English trade unionists are merely a cloak for 
equally eetfish motives The r^ovemeDt is a curi- 
ously siguificaut illustration of that passion for 
simple ideas and absolute principles which Lord 
Aloriey regards aa tho chief danger of democratic 
control over India These trade union ofiicials 
are quite unable to grasp ■* the elementary truth 
that political principles, if not ethical standards, 
are relative to times, seasons, social, chmate and 
tTadittan," Thov soe no iccongruity m applying 
the meth ids of Western political trades unionism 
to the utterly difibrent social and industrial cond- 
ition of India because their narrow selfishness 
blinds tfiem to everything but what they con- 
sider their own interests— Cmf ami MtlUaru 
GazeUt ^ 
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Purchase of Government Stores 

At the Council meeting on March 20th, Pundit 
Msdan Mohan Malavija asked Whether the 
attention of the Government 1 ad been drawn to 
that portion of Mr R N Mookerjees speech at 
the last Ind istnal Conference dealirg with tiie 
rule for the supply of articles for public set vice if 
60, whether Goveinment IS disposed to make asuit 
able revision of the said lule m theinterestofmanu 
facturers and merchants in India Mr Claik — 
The Government of India have seen a report of 
Mr Mookeijees Presidential Address co which 
the Hon Membei refeis The revised Rules for 
the supply of articles for the public servico were 
issued in July, 1909, with a Resolution of tie 
Government of India fully explaining theirapplica 
tion Rule 5 was merely corrected in October last 
so as to remove a possible ambiguity in its wording 
But this correcUnn did not affect the appUcation of 
the Rule in any way The Rule permits the re 
laxatioQ of the geneial piescription that imported 
stores should be obtained through the agency of 
the Director Oeneial of Stores in England It 
has no reference to articles manufactured id 
India, whi h are governed by Rules I and 2 of 
tne Stores Rules, providing that preference shall 
aways be given toaitivles of Indian manufacture 
when tbe quality is eatisfactoiy and the price not 
unfavourable The interests of tbe Indian 
manufacturer are not therefore affected As 
regards the interests of merohanta who deal in 
imported atoruK, tl e lew btoies Rules are more 
liberal than the Rules they replaced Economy 
on the givui d of greatei promptitude of supply 
18 allowed as an additi nal reison for purchasing 
in India And Rule d (a) permits srticles to be 
bought m the Ixial nisikct wheo they are in 
India at the time of the order and when tie cost 
of supply does not exceed the limits prescribed by 
Rule U 

Tecbnical and Industrial Trauimg 

Ibe needs of Canada in techoioil educational d 
industrial tmini'ig were recenUy discussed, with 
characteristic clearness and force, befora tbe 
Canadian Club at Ottawa by Dr Jaiucs W 
^tobertson, the Ghainnan of tbe Dominion Com 
mission on these subjects and of the Lands Com 
mittee of the Con'^erratioii Ccis mission The 
following IS from Dr Robertsons Report 

borne evidences of our urgent needs have 
emerged into dearness from tbe evidence One 
IS tbe need m all schools — all BchcoIs~of some 
opportunity for boys whtn they are pwst tweire 


whereby the boy will reveal to ntmself and hia 
teacher and parents the bent of his ability, in 
some expeiience in bandwtik as well as bookwoik 
before the boy leaves the common school, that 
will give in mdicatiun of how be should prepare 
for his life s work Another is tbe need, in the 
case of the boy from fourteen to sixteen, who 
intends to go into some skilled trade to get a 
chance to l^ain in school the meaning and use of 
common tools and tl e qualities of common mater 
laU Another is the need of schools with an 
equivalent m educational content and tiaming of 
our high schools for tbe boys who are going into 
industrial life Such schools ot courses should 
give them help equivalent to that which the high 
schools give to the boy going into a ptofesvion 

There is need of some opportunity for secondary 
education to make up to the boy for what I e does 
not now get through lack of an apprenticeship 
system The apprentice is not tiained as lie used 
to be We need some fore oon, afteinoon or even* 
ing school to give liiiu the knowledge of pnncipica 
as well as the ski)) that tl e appieutices formerly 
got by their long and careful training We need 
evening schools for werkaoDo in tbe einaller cities 
aod towis for men who have loatned tlieir trade 
to fit them for advancement and piomotion We 
need intimate correlations between those who 
manege induslnes and factories, the men most 
skilled If) their trades and the managers of the 
MhoolasDd classes where workers are trained 
Wo need training for W( men and girU to give 
them fundHiaenlal concepts of sanitary conditions 
miking for Ih safety of the home, hygieuic 
nutrition making for the economical maintenance 
of the family aii 1 domeBlic art that will enable 
them to further enjoy their love of (he beaulifol 
byabilityto make beautiful things for the house 

Lite ABBurunce Companies & Income lax 

Tbs Uon’U. bir !■ iiKitwood WiW. , re 

pl,.i.gto .l.eUoiiU»M. b„bl» lUioe Queetion 
•t the Imper,,! I,6,.l.t,»e Oounc.l reg.idiig 

Art ul™!- 

"■•'I™' “I 

unifarm etsTJetineiit to income is not 

nnito™ in ,h. 

meX tblroie 

thianir-i 1* ' uf Ii dia <lo not la V down 

IbwTnn bl M re Dot J 
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Countervailing Excise Duty 
At the Ust Meeting of the Impenal Ueg»8 
Council, the Hon Mr Dadabhoy moved — That 
in view uf the continued depreasjoii in the Indian 
cotton industi), thia Council recommends to the 
Governor General in Council that the counterva.1 
ing excise duty upon cotton goods manufactured 
in India bo abolished u u v- 

Mr Dadabhoy made a long speech, in which he 
dwelt upon the serious nature of the quesUon m 
volved .nd the .»oeol o! 

cl .sees of the eommun.ly ilh.l le.sed Th. deUj 

had only added force ana point to hu «PP“d I 
Bombay, n. Jaou.ry.touctaon m.llacloacd do.o.and 
in February an mere did the aatne Ua did i ot 
claim that till, »h II, du. to the counter 

vailing eiciae duty, bet he would not «e“P“^ 

propufition laid before the Council .om. time a^ 
by the Hon Mr MiHer, (in reply to hm 
□ueation on tb. anbject) that there w„ no co»«« 
tion between them The duly, in 
ot the economic facloie winch had produced ^e 
depreasion H added to the already be*’) 
otprolocuon, and imce pricea 
irop rtionately, it trenched npon the profits 
it the Mill.. In 

II ale a profit of three hundred and fifty UkM 
of rupel In 1909. the profits went down » 
SUIT lakhs upon a total invested capiul of 
tneJt, three crotea The culinterv.illog 
dntie^on the other hand, had gradually tne"^ 
the “com. th. Governmeit 

Vving grown from thirty four and a half lakhs ill 
1908 09 to folly one lakhs last year Taking 

years fie ires into account, the amount taken m 

dutv if aet free, ivoull .ubstantially incn^ the 
profit* and offer appreciablo relief to the i» doa'ry , 
mo-e than this, it would put heart into the macu 
fstturer The speaUr went on to 
tirely from the writings of numerous authouliM 
to show that the Indian cotton industry I ad 
Buffered fiom the curreiiej policy of the Govern- 
ment. and thus deserved special consideration 
at lU hands and that the excise duties bad 

been introduced to help Lancashire at a 

time of depression m the English industry, 
and for no other purpose, a* tdwV 

shown by the statements made by Sir Jamee 
Westland in hw speech initiating them m the 
Viceroy’s Council how, that Inlia, m ‘t* 
was in a bad way, it was therefore only juat that 
the duties should be repealed The depressiM of 
which Lancashire complained m 189 j could 
be relieved by Government action, as was pmnt« 
out on that occasion by the Secretary of State, 


whereas the present depression in the Indian 
cotton industr) could be at Uast partially relieved 
by tha repeal of the countervailing excise dutiP* 

A decrease of 3J p • cat t in Hi cost of production 
m the exuting tan luion of Uie trade would afford 
appreciable lelief to the manufacturer 

All the Indian Alembers suppoited the motion 
Tha Hon Mr Monteith said that on behalf of^ 
the Bombay Chamber of Con merce he wsa un 

able to support the resolution of Mr Dadabhoy 

The Committee of th i Chamber, iii the it terest of 
commerce held tha same view, expressed by the 
Government some few years sgo, that if the excise 
duty was abolished the import duty of 3^ per 
cent must also be abolished 

Mr Graham spoke onthediveigence of opinions 
among tl e racnibers of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, and expressed his inability to record 
his vote 

Mr Madge siiopirted tne resolution 
TBB COVESKUENT C&BX 

The Hon Mr OUrk, replying for the Govern 
ment, made a loi g speed), m which be said it 
would bs idle to deny that the existence of the 
cotton excise duty had been a source of irritation 
and ill feeling m India He went on to ciitieise 
Mr Dvdabhoy’s opinion that dulie? were both 
non protective and at the same time connected 
with the present depression in the cotton industry 
of India He doubted himseU whether there was 
any connection between the depression end the 
excise and suggested instead that over production 
and consequent rise in the price of the raw 
material were responsible, and he pointel to 
the increase in the number of cotton mills id 
India as proof of the development of late years 
UR DiOABSOT 3 BEPLT 

Mr Dadabahy replied at some length The 
speaker then refeiied to Mr Clarks remarks, and 
said that despite ell that had deen said noting 
had been urged to shift him from tha position he 
had taken In conclusion, heappealed totbenon- 
ofGual membeis, an! said that the eyes of the 
cnualry to day were on them, and the wl ole 
country was watching them to see the manner in 
which they would acquit themselves on that 
question The ^e^olutlon, if tamed, would have 
tbe effect of strenginening the lands of Govern 
ment 

The resolution was then put and the Vice- 
President declared it carried Mr Dadabhoy 
asked for a division (Laughter ) Mr Clark also 
asked for a division Ibe result of the division 
was 20 for and 33 against tbe resolution, which 
was lost 
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AGRICULTURAL SECTION. 

A National School of Agnculture 

A National School of ^ boing 

formed with the object of tran mg boys of the 
working class, after leaving echool, in agricultara) 
and allied employments The school is to be 
conducted ou the most appi'uved methods, with a 
view to qualifying each pupil to take a position 
in this country or in the Oversea Dominions, asa 
skillful gardener, farm manager or steward, or 
farmer It is proposed also to tea h girts of the 
same class dairy work, plain cooking, house and 
laundry work It is ir tended to securn a suitable 
farm near a large citj, preferably London, where 
the work can be carried on under the tuition of 
capable instructors Suitable boys and girls 
would be taken as pupils, and no fees would 
bo charged for their tution They would 
number about a hundred, and would board 
and lodge at tbe farm, where their health and 
advancement could be looked after and dnil 
similar to that used for the training of Boy 
Scouts be arranged for the boys Wages would 
bo paid to the pupils when the value of their 
work exceeded the cost of their maintenance 
The work of tho farm generally would be conducted 
on strictly commercial lines, so that tbe work 
should be, i! possible, self eupporting A farm of 
about a hundred acres will be required General 
Baden Powell has expressed lus approial of tho 
scheme Mr J S Balm, 5, Claremont Terrace 
Regent’s Park, N W ,J8 Chairman of the Provi* 
Bional Committee, an! Mr Henry Church and 
Mr B W Qonin are the Honorary Secretaries 

Land Revenue Assessmeot 

Mr Subba Rao asked in tbe Impenal Legiela 
tivo Council —I Will the Government bo pleased 
to state what effect is proposed to be given to the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission oo 
Decentralization that tho g«neral principles of 
land revenue assessment should be embodied tn 
Provincial legislation ? II Will the Oovernmont 
be pleased to lay down definite rules limitinK the 
increase in assessment which may bo imposed at 
any settlement, as was once oroposed by Lord 
Rtpons Government ? 

Mr Carlyle, replying, said —The Government 
of India have, with the approval of the Secretary 
of Stale, dcci led that it is not expoihent to take 
any action on the recommendatu n m question 
The proposala referred to by the Hon ilembcr 
have been already to a largo extent adopt*! in 
Madras end Bombay In the greaUr part of tbe 


temporarily settled area of Indu there are rules 
by wfaiciithe assessment la limited to such figure 
as will preventthe resulting revenue fi-om exceed 
iDg a certain share of the not assets or net pro 
dues, and the Government of India are consider 
mg whether any further limitations are required, 
but it is not inten led to prescribe the adoption 
of tbe proposals referred to by the Hon Member 

The Ram Tree 

One of the botanical curiosities of Peru, whii.h 
oflWrs a protection against drought, is the nun 
tree The tree which grows to large proportions, is 
supplied with large leaves which hove tho property 
of condensing the moisture of tbe atmosphere an! 
precipitating it in the form of ram When the 
nvere are at their lowest during the dry season, 
and tbe heat is intense, the condensing capacity 
of this tree is apparently at its highest, the water 
falling from the leaves and ooz ng from thetruiiic 
in a steady, continuous stream flowing over the 
immediately sui rounding ground, and nourishing 
the parched sod This water can be collected and 
earned by ditches to distant potiiU for imgstion 
pur^ses It IS staled that a single tree will 
yield on an average nine gallons of water per day 
It IS computed that if a plot of ground a kilo 
metre square is planted with ten thousand trees, 
a daily yield of nearly thirty thousand gallons of 
water available for irrigation, with due allowance 
for evaporation, can be secured The rain tree 
appears to be indiOerent as to the aoil ni whiuh it 
grows, can vvithstand extreme climatic fiuctua 
lions, and need- but little care m its cultivation, 
»apdly It would seem that under 
tljeciroumblenoBS Nature has p.ov.Jel a simple 
and effective meana of rerla.ming the desert, and 

J cultivation of the .am tree 

vast tia< ^ ^■cpaid, inasmuch as there are 

aiii ^ yoolies and Agricultural Work 
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TOE THZB OF h\OWtSDOE 

Herbert Spencer’s pubhsheis, 'Mewrs Wilhfinta 
ami i*orgate announra a >■&«*« ci volume'' • a tbe 
great departments of modern knowledge They will 
be speually written bj high authoi ilie*', an'l while 
scholarly for the student thej will al«o be popular 
in tune for the genei-alreader A Imndreil volumes 
have alrenny been designed, covering the coief 
subjects, such as historv, liteiature, scieice, 
phila<pby and religion, ana tlie set often 

will be ready III Apiil fhelihraij is under the^ 
general editorship of Profe«sgi Odbert Murray, 
Mr Herbert Fishci, and Professor J Artlmr 
Tboruson 

a suosniST sing 

People inteustO'l u> Buddhism will have heard 
of Aaoka the great Buddhist kiog of some 200 
years before Christ who, aa may be learned from 
one of Lis famous rock inscriptions was an early 
aposile of religious liberty The next votiine of 
Mr Murray's Wisdom of the East Senes will 
contain a gioup of legeade telling the story of 
Aaoka’s life and illustrating the truths of bis 
religion 

Lo&D enswE as wtintn 

The Secretary of State for India, whose sudden 
illnoss has called forth numerous expressions of 
sympathy, had be not been drawn into the vorle* 
of politioii, could hardlv have failed to make his 
mark in the world of letters, writes a Hime 
paper Lord Ciewe has inherited a taste for 
hooka from hia father. Lord Houghton, better 
known as Monckton Milnes, and has himself 
p(ih]t«hed H vuliiDia of verso and various magaaioe 
aiticlos, bceides contiibuting to the new Encycio 
Pwha Bntannica Lord Houghton had married 
the daughter ind heircas of Lord Crewe, and lo 
1895 trie present Secretary of State ivaa erealod 
Ear! Crewe Both the last and the present 
Secretaiies for India are onlributors to the 
EDcyclo{\v>lia Britannica (lllli odition), Lord 
Morle^’abrilh'int artiHe on Burke having been 
revu.cd by the author f'<r the new edition, as no 
one else coull h-tve rentured to attempt to 
improve upon it. Lord Crewe contributes 
articles on Theodore do llmviUe and otbor 
modem French posts. 


PES PORTHAIT of CARLtLE 
He looked, I tliou,'’ht, the prophet , his clothes 
loose and careless, for comfort, not show; the 
shaggy, unkempt, giey thatch of hair, the long 
head, the bony, almost deshless face of one who 
had fastod and suflTered, the tyrannous ovorbang* 
ing cliff forehead , the firm heavy mouth and out- 
thrust challenging chin — the face of a fighter, 
fotce everywhere, brains and will dominant; 
strength redeemed by the deepest eyes most human, 
beautiful, hy turns, piercing luminous tender- 
gleamtng, pathetic too for the lights were usually 
veiled in broo ling sadness broken ofteiiest by a 
look of dumb de-pair and regret, a strong sad 
fate, the SI Idest I ever looked upon — all petrified, 
so to speak, in tearls-.s misery, as of one who 
had come to wreck by his own fault and was 
torturoil by remorse — the worm that dieth not 
Why was he so wretched ? TVhit could be the 
meaning of it t 

Age alone could not bring such anguish ? 

What bad he missed ? He had done so much, 
won imperishable renown , that more did he 
want? 

I felt a little impatient with him 
1 Dooh o'i zi\a Gtosas 

Messrs J Nisbet are issuicg a life of His 
Majesty King Emperor George V This volume 
gives a full account of his life and is a record of 
the manner in which he, before hia accession to 
the throne, “ondeai cured to fit himsbif for the 
work of Government ” 

TUE BIBLE 

In the celebrations of the Tercentenary of the 
Autbonsed Versiou ot the Bible, which took 
place at the end of last month, adequate things 
were said and written about the immenso liter- 
ary luQuenre of that Version The Arcbbi«hop 
of Canterhurj haa already drawn attention to the 
sudden flooding of the countiy with Jgreat liters- 
ture, which its publication maant Among the 
many critics who have recognised “the immense 
part which the Autbonsed Version baa played in 
our speech and writing is Swift, who^e words are 
recalled by a writer in the ^^a icftesUr ffunrdian 
as folions “If it were not for the Bible 
and Book of Common Piayer in the vulgar tongue 
we sliould hardly ba able to understand anything 
that was writteu among us a hundred years ago 
thoae books being perpetually read m 
Churches, have prove! a kind of standard for 
language, e<peciaJly to 'he common people ” 
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EDUCATIONAL 

UORLI* ItvSTKXJCTlON IK l\Dt^ 

At a Meeting of the Indian bection of the 
Society of Arts, Lord Northcoto, a former Governoi 
of Bombay, presiding, Mr 0 IIiH, 0 SI, 
read a piper on “ The Problem of Elucationm 
India with special reference to religions ormoral 
training Ue sketched the history of the ptomo 
ticn of education in India since the subject was 
outlmel by the East India Company tu 1854 and 
described its needs and liffimUies He contended 
that, as it was impossible to intioduce monl 
msti action upon a religious baa s the scheme of 
secular moral inatrueiion, mohllel for the 
present ipon the work f the Moral Education 
League, should be given, a trial throughout all 
schools vith which Government were concerned 

Lord ^ulthcote expressel his general agreement 
with the paper There was he thought much to 
ba said for the appointment of a Ilojal Commis 
Sion t) investigate the subject, and ha would like 
to see its membership prepoi deratmgly Indian, as 
natives of the country would best be able to judge 
its requirement in meeting the need for religious 
instruotioD 

Sir Theodore Monson, of the India Cououi 
said Mr QiH seemed to have overlool ed the great 
and beneficent revolutioQ which English education 
notwithstanding its secular basis had wrought 
in the moral tone of the country 

SenoOL PEES 

Mr Butler replying to Pandit Maian Mohan 
Malavijas question in the Impenal Legislative 
Oouocii re fees le\ led iii colleges and schools in the 
several provinces of British India in the 
yeais 1904 and 1910, said — Statements 
showing the avera|,n fee per mon'h p®r 
pupil collected in various classes of boys icsti 
tucions in the several provuces am laid on the 
table The Government of India are colleclmg 
information as to the rates offers actual] vi» forte 
They are not aware whether it is proposed to raise 
the fee rates m ary province but the Ui ited 
Provinces Government has recently appointed a 
Committee to examine the queaUon of tie ale 
quRcy or otherwise of the present fees in Secondary 
scbcols 

TQE EOl7CATIO\AL SERVICE 
Mr Butler answering tl e Kaja of D ghapa la s 
question re Indian and Provincial L<tucatioi al 
Services, said — The attention of the Government 
has been Irawn to the observations of Mr Yalen 
tine Cbiiol As I stated the other day, the post 


tion and prosp‘>ct8 of the Provincial Educational 
Service are now under the consideration of the 
Government of Irdia Provincial Secvii-ea exist 
in eeveral depaitments Only two appointments 
have been made from the Provincial Educational 
Service to the Indian Educaiional Set vice They 
were made in the years 1902 and 1903 in the 
Punjab and United Provinces, respectively The 
leasOD against such appcintments is the policy 
laid down by the Publn Service Commission and 
accepted by His Majesty s Government The 
Government areaware that there are distinguished 
luetabers of tbe Piovincial Educational Seiwice 
As already stated the position ai d p ospects of 
that Service aie now under cor sideration The 
Qovernuient of India can give no iiiforinatinn as 
to tho correspondence which has pa^^ed between 
them and the Secretary of bUte in regarl to the 
geneial question or to particular lecommenda 
tiuns 


BDUCATIOVAL EXPEVDIIURE 
The following figures of educational expendi 
ture from the revenues of Government in the 
several provinces in the year 1909 10, the account 
of which have been published in the GtueUe of 
India by the Comtrollor and Auditor General 
Mr tt \V Gillan, will be road with inteiest — * 
Bs 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Piovincea 
Punjab 
Fast Bengal 
Burma 

Central Piovinces 


37.90.000 

43.53.000 
55 69,000 

28.09.000 

22.61.000 
23 38,000 
19 00 000 
16,55,000 


INDIA AMD lUPERIAL EDUCATION COVFERKM-B 
India will be represented as follows at the 
Imperial Eiucation Coi ference which will open 
on April 25 and continue intil Apiil 28 — 

The Government nf Madras by Dr A G 
Bourne, Director of Public B sirurtion , the Gov 
eminent of Bombay by Mr A L Covernton, 
Fnncipal and Professor of English Literature, 
Elpbinstone College, Bombay , the Government 
of Be, gal by Mr B Heaton, Principal of tne 
Sibpur Uvil Engiieenng College, Bengal, tho 
Government cf the Central Provinces by Mr S 
Xf Instruction, and 

V '* Jo'es, Pniiupal of the Morns 
^»Bp ^r, Government of Burma by Mrl 
a-n , Inspector of Nonnal 

Representatives of the India 
UQice will also attend 
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TUB IRANSfEH OF PKOPEUTt ACT 
Of the m«iiy htetutoa Ihet are in nigent 

Ja of revioc, the Transfer of P-perg Act « 
one of the most jaioortant The Act has fo 

loeirtitee heenrecogeised fta a lory lU raivii P 

of le"i.lati»o A meiei of co. OiolmB deomona 
hai.“ been eccumolating on oomo of its more 
important pmvi.iona for wimetime an. «6 op<«t 
tbJt moat of Ihrae must hare been notei down in 
the LegisUtnoD-parlinent of "'•''“''“““'f g”' 
India ^ Wo haro also reason to behave that Sir 
Ert Biohard. .fair rompl.l.ug the ran ion of ^ 
Code of Civil Procodnr. intandod to toriso the 
Transfer of Property Act, and that he did not do 
^nly hacans. he fait that ho eonld "»► 6"“ ‘ 
woik dnring the short 

office Hjs successor, Mr S V Sinha, eiso 
!hve to the crying . «d for the eme. dment of 
this imporUot Statute But hia term of office 
was too abort for the underwU* g of such a ^ 
oo^,vble task We shoul \ sugg-rst therefore, that 
the present Law Member should take steps foi 
tb^revi of some of the more impoil^t 
Sututes sucn as the Tr-tnsfer of Property Act 

• ,e*poii8ibU duties quite single handed W^wouH 

theiefore, suggest that the Government ehould 

avail of the assistance of some experts for re 
' vision of these Statutes under t)ie supervision of 
the Law Member With regard to the Transfer 
S P«perty Act no one will be bet^r fil^d to 
undeiUke the task than Dr B«b Behan Gboso 
So far as Dr Gboso w concerned we have every 
conEdence that he will not deny 8«ch help and 
assistance as he may he asked to lend the Govern 
mentnnd the Law Member in this workofrevi 
won It would be more difficult t.> get an 
eiiually eminent expert for the revision of the 
Companies Act But the Transfer of PfOi>erty 
Act may be taken up first and in the meantiiae 

thoGovemment may try tofindoiita man who 

has made a special study of the Company Ww for 
making the Indian Companies Act quite up to- 
date We may presume that the period of 
legisUtion ended with the last ses-ion and that 
tb.cooi.og .i«iooa of tbo 
Will be marked by more solid work — 

Wcdl'J 


nion COURT judges as meurers ot 

EXXCUTIVS C0U^CILS 

Mr Ramsay Macdonald asked the Uimer Secre- 
tory of State for India —Whether he is aware of 
tbo objection taken to the principle of the 
appointment of High Court Judges as Mombeis 
of tho Executive Councils, on the ground that 
sucb a procedure is likely to be fatal to tbe 
independence of tbe Bench, and whether ihis 
obiection will bo token into consideration 

Mr. Montagu —The Secretary of State ta 
awaift of the objection m question, and has 
addressed the Government of India on the subject 

wiih the object of securing that due weight will 

bo given to it when recommendations are made 
for the appointment of Membeis of Com cil My 
Hot. ble friend IS no doubt acquantei with the 
circumaUnces which at present render it desirable 
to widen the field of selection foi these important 
posts 

PSNSIOSS OF HIGH COURT JUDGES I'T INDIA 

Mr Ramsay Macdonald asked the Codec 
Secretary of State for India —Whether it la m 
contemplation to amend the Rules relating to tbe 

pensions of High Couit Judges in India so that 

the period of their bervioo on tbe Executive 
Couocib may count foi the purpose of pensions 

Mr Montagu —New Rulesare proposed which 
provide for the grant of pensions to Members of 
Executive Councils vho, before their appointment 
as such were serving in pensionable posts These 
Rules will cover, but will not of course be res 
tncted to Members of CouncU who had previously 
been High Court Judges 

JGDICIAI. COMSIlSSIONERsniP OP OUDH. 

Mr Jenkins sDsaenng the Raja of Partab 
garb a question in tho Imperial Legislative 
Council re the appointment of an Indwn 
to tho Judicial Commissionersbip of Oudh, said — 
ThoGovernmort of India are aware that there is a 
strong feeling in Oudh that an Indian should be 
appointed as a Judicial Commissioner in Oudh. 
Tho appointmenU of Judicial Commissioner and 
of Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oudh, are 
made by the Loc-U Goieiument with the previous 
sanction of the Governor General in Council 
The Government of India have received the Local 
Goveinment 8 proposals for filling the vacancy in 
tbe Oudh Court which will oe caused by the 
appointment cf Mr Chamier to bo a Puisne 
Jad-o of the High Court at Allahabad, and these 
are under their consideration 
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MAJ ABU ANU THL ECONOMIC LOSS 
In hiB recent book on the Prevention of 
MaUria, Majoi Ilotiald Iloss makes a computation 
of the economic loss which la laused by malaria) 
le\er in the island of Mauritius, which is a faint 
milicdtion of the enormuua damage that la caused 
by this disease thioughout the tropical world la 
Mauritius, there are about 39,000 adult male 
coolies on the sugar estates, of whom 15 per cent 
are incapacitated from woik on account of 
malatia) fever for thiee months in the year Tnat 
IS to say, more than 500,000 davs' woik is lost 
annually Lich Jay’s woik is worth Re 1 4 to 
the coolie and Ra 5 4 to the phinter , thus the 
coolies lose about Ks 125,000 and the planters 
about Ra 025,000 per annum, or Rs 750,000 
altogether Tiieie are besides the losses of 
the female coohes working on the estates 
and those of the Indian coolies working else 
wbete than on the estates Dr Bolton the 
medical officet of the Immigration Department of 
Mauritius, estimates that when hospital and 
other expenditure incuired has been ndded, 
malaria costs Mauiitius, with its population of 
383,000, about Rs 1,000,000 a year Using 
sioiilar data. L 0 Howard estimates that malani 
costs the United States Government a bundrt-d 
million dollars a year It would require a bold 
speculator in figures to compute the loss vhicb 
the Uiilish Empire suffers from the same disease 
a HOME lOR CONSUUFTllES If MTEOllE 
The Alissiunaries of Southern India hsvedecid 
ed to con‘-truct a Home for Consumptives on the 
Mysore plateau where the clmiate is very agiee 
able The Home will be for 150 patients, 100 
of whom will pay, while 50 poor wilt be maintain 
ed at Rs 400 per month The building and 
equipments will cost Ra 53,000 and the monthly 
estHblishmept about lls 1,000 It is said that 
even if the Madras Memorial takes the form of a 
consumptive sanatorium there is room for a 
Mission Uomo in South India 

QLININE AS A mOl orLACTlC 
Probably Italy is the country where the dis 
Uibution of quinine as ft prophylaxis against 
malarial fever has been given the most thorougb 
trial, and as the method has now been in opera 
tion for ten years definite results are natar&lly 


looked for According to a Nota m the Indian 
Medical GatcUe they aie manifest and giatifying 
In 1900, the Italian Government passed a Law 
authorising the unnufneture of quinine and its 
retail lale all over Italy The quinine is put up 
in cachets vety similar to those now supplied i» 
Eaatein Bengal, and in badly infected aieas 
Muoicipahtiea are obliged to distribute it free and 
the landlords to supply it to the poor real 
dents on their estates Employers are also bound 
to supply It to then employees In affected areas 
the bouses of officials weie made moiiqiiito proof, 
and a bonus was granted to employers of labour 
who piovided similar houses for their woikmen 
A special Lavr was at the sauie time passed which 
prohibited rice cultivation within a prescribed 
distance of dwelling houses, and ptovided for the 
driitnage of the iice fields In 1909, the numoer 
of deaths from malaria whs over 15,000, and no 
quinine was sold in tie way just leferred to In 
1902 03, over 2 000 kiios of Goveiomeiit quinice 
were disposed of, and the deaths from malaita fell 
by about 5,000 In1905 OC thoamount of quinine 
disposed of i as 18,700 kilos, and the deaths fell to 
7 800 In 1007 08, the amount sold was 24,330 
kilos and the number of deaths wasioduced to 
4 160 The Editor of the Gatelle contrnsts the 
prohibition < f nee 'cultivation in the proximity of 
dwelting houses in Italy with* the slatn of affairs 
m India, wheie nee cultivation is nfien found iii 
the heart of a town But in nany parts of 
Bengal it would be very lifticult to find sites for 
human habitations except in close proximity to 
rice fields Restriitions in large towns ought to, 
be possible — Statesman 

LSrROSV 

At an Intel national Cuiigiess on leprosy held at 
Borgen, in Korwoy, m August 1910, the delegates 
held that leprovy 18 contagious, both diiectly and 
mdirectU That indirectly pariisitcs, such ns 
fleas, bugs, lice, may spiead the contagion The 
dteeawj 18 not due in any way to the food conBinn 
ed and the fish di«t is ruled out of court as a truo 
cause Tba disease 18 not hereditary, nnd an in 
terval of years may elapse between infection and 
the appearance of the disease Segregation of 
tlie leprous IS necessary, as has been held by all 
peoples from the earliest times, and os is univer 
sadly practised 
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RtVOLUTlO'f IN lELKPUONy 

We now talk fiom one tblephone to anctUer 
thioHgh the medium of an unbroken wire that 
COD iccts the rending iiistiuments with the 
rectner If 'vo use a ‘partyhnc, the other parties 
must UAtt until ue are dose If it be a long 
distance line, it cony be necessary for us to wait 
if the line la 'biiay One message at a time over 
one wiie is the limit Uut that huitatioD 
IS now to be removed by a dn-coveij of Major 
GeOi,,e 0 Squire, assivtant to the Chief Signal 
Othcer of the United States Army For a namW 
of mouths the War Department baa bad wire 
working between its lahoratorj on Pennsylvania 
AvtnuBinWashingtunai d thoUoretu ofStandards 
ficveu miles aw>) taking several messages simiilta 
neously —“Tht 11 orf J i Ilori 

KbUSKIvaBLB UINO (NrLUE.NCE 

The Laixeel reports a remarkable example of 
the possibilities of luind inQuence in controlling 
bodily fuDCtionE) which has recently been brought 
before tbs modical fraternity in Vienna It is 
stated that a man who ume under tbs observe 
tion of an Austrian phjsician possesses ‘ such an 
extraordinary control over bis physical organm 
tion tbat be wbs even capable of volun»*rily 
changing the position and size of bis heart ' VIso 
that “ he could reduce the frequency of its beats 
from eighty to fifty each minute, and he could 
bring It either into the right hilf of the thorax 
(ches't) or into the middle line by suggesting to 
himself (1) that ho was going too fast, or (2) tbat 
Ills left lung was collapsed Ho could produce at 
will hvpeiicmta (ooigestion with blood), and 

swelling of any small area of the skin, by auto 

suggestion, merely by impressing on his mind the 
belief that he had burnt himself it that spot” It 
la aUo reported that this remarkable person la 
able voluntarily to kOntruct and dilate tbe pupils 
of his eyes, either together or separately 

. FSlUXtSIS AGITANS 

lleccot reseaiches and obeervatious point to a 
poseible connection between the parathyroid glands 
and paralysis sgitans &y mptoms observed as » 
result of parathyroidectomy are very similar to 
tbo 0 of Parkinson’s disease, and the disease may 
occur asa complication or sequel in cases of niyxce* 


dema or exopblbalmic goitre binally, degener 
ativs Issmna of the pirathyroid glands have been 
observed tn cases of paralysis agitans In view of 
tbeve facte. Dr BeikeJey , of New York, <»as tried 
onotberapy with parathyroid glanls ni cases of 
paralysis agitars Altogethei ho Ins tieated sixty 
cases of tbo disense In abimt Co p‘'r mt of tbe 
cases lu which ho has been able to continuo the 
treatment for a suttikieiitly long time, he 
h«s obtained marked iiupuve/nent In more 
than a dozen patients wlu have had the 
treatment for thr>’a oi foui yeais this im 
provemtnt has been so deiinito tint the 
symptoms are no longer apparent except when 
tLe tieatment is iiiteriuptel S me of them 
appear to bo almost conpleiely curti!, so far as 
one can speak of a “ cure in cases of this disease 
At first, Dt Berkeley employed fresh glands 
triturated with an exce-s of lactose and then put 
up IQ capkules, but he found tbat tl ey were 
dilGcult to pieserve Slice then he hiausedau 
extiact of the nucleo prcteids of parathyrojd 
gUoda, obtained by the method of Beebe This 
product 18 in the form of a yellow powder, 
which may be mixed with lactose and put up m 
capsules, each contuiuing 0 0012 giamme of 
partthyroid Ducico pioteid The doee con«iets of 
one or two capsules a day Sometimes the treat 
ment produces a certain nervous excitability and 
increases tbe h \bitual constipation of tbeaa 
patients In such csees tbe dose must be dimi 
lushed and then gralually inciea,sel again — T/te 

aoif CLOUD3 GKt I^EIR AKINGES 
Prof Tyndall used to explain to popular 
audiencen, with the aid of a biilliant experiment, 
that the blue colour of the sky la owing to Uoating 
particlm of invieible dust that break up and 
scatter the short waves, which aie the blue waves, 
of light Thi«, «s has recently been pointed out, 
occurs principiliy at a great elevation, where tho 
atmospberio dust is extremely fine, while in the 
lower regions of the air, where the dust is coarser 
tho scattering affetta all the rays or colours, alike 
The brilliant fringes of clouds, seen nearly in tho 
direction of the sun, are, it has been found, 
largely due to dust, winch especially accumulates 
ID the neighbourhood of clouds, and refracts the 
buiilight around their edges --Popnfar ^eioicc 
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TUE QUEEN UOTUEU 

Queen AIexHii<)r», j coiifspji dent understanda 
will nob be present at the Coronation She is 
said not to have expressed any wish tube theie, 
and there wilt be less diSiculty for those who 
have the arrangements in hand if aho prefers to 
stay away She could not very well take a place 
in the box which other Royal ladies will have 
placed at her disposal, and to have to make 
arrangements for another throne would have 
added considerably to the Earl Marshals task 
FasTeua’s birtuplacb 

The birthplace of Pasteur at Dole has became a 
place of pilgrimage fur the people of Jura and 
the neighbouring depirtuents The} go to con 
template with respect this moilest dwelling where, 
on December 27, 18i2, one of the most illustrious 
eavaots of ourtimefiist saw light, and the Uunici 
pal Council by a unanimous vote has purchase! 
tbs bouse Pasteur, up to the end of but life, 
showed the greatest alTection for this httio house 
Notwithstanding his great and manifold labours 
bo never allowed a } ear to pass without visitiog 
the old borne which he always belield with emo 
tion Great was Pasteurs joy 00 a certain visit 
to his birthplace when be found at Arbois tbo 
ancient signboard of tbs tannery of bis father, 
with its gaudy colours Ue brought it piously to 
Paris, to the Institute in the Rue Dutot, and 
theio placed it in his be 1 room, by the side of a 
poitiait ot his niothei, which he had painted 
himself when he was fifteen years old 
sill iLFREU LYALL 

Rnuter brings us word of ths death of Sir 
Alfred Cotayn L}all, K C U,G C I E, while 
on a Visit to his fneni Lori Tennyson at Frosh 
• water ''ir Alfred was born in 1835 After 
being educated at Eton and passing through 
Uaileybur}, he eiiteied the Bengal Civil Seivice, 
rising to be Lieut Governor of the North West 
Provinces during 1882—87, after which, from 
1888 to 1802, he was a member of the Indian 
Council at Home Sir Alfied was a proliSc 
author and could write poetry as well as pro>« 
His best known works are Verses written lu* 
India , Asiatic studies , British DomimoD m 
India, as well as Lives of Tennyson, Warren 
Hastings, and the Marquis of Duflerm Ue 
has gone in his seventy seventh year 


TOE LATE iJANKIM CaAVDIlA 

A public meeting under the auspices of tbs 
Uandbab Library has recently been held at the 
Sahita. Farisbat Hall, to rommomorite the anni' 
versary of the death of Rai Bankim Chandra 
Cliatterjee Bahadur, the great novelist of Bengal. 
Mr SarudaCbaian Mitter presided Babu Dina 
nath Dutt pioposed that a bust of Bankim 
Chandra should be kept in tbe Farishat Hall 
and invited public help and co operation in the 
same Babu Satbis Chandra Chatterjee, nephew 
of Bankim Chandra, rnad an excellent paper 
recalling personal aneclotes of the author Babus 
Preonath Gbosa and Han Bhusan Bbatterjee, 
actors, recited the dialogues between Hem Chandra 
and Madhabaebarva from “ Mrinalim ” 

Pundit Suresh Chandra Samajpati read a piece 
from Bankim 8 Kamala Kanta Babu Aporesh 
Mukeryee followed with a recitation from Chandra 
sbekai Pandit Kherode Pre»ad Vtdyabinode said 
that the novels of Bsnktei Chandra were full of 
exquisite diamatic exposition of charfli,tora and 
his masterly dramatic delineations were traceable 
in every character 

The President said that he was unwell but Lad 
been induce I to attend the meeting by thecliarm 
of Bankim Chandra’s name The fame of Bankim 
Chandra as a novelist was known all over the 
country, but tho fame of bia versatile genius and 
the Bande Mataram song were known all over the 
world Xhe speaker had ocodBion to Icirn at tho 

foet of the great master and mark tho current of 
thought of liio master mmJ Tha speaker non 
eluded that tho proposal of the Bandhab Library 
to keep a bust of Bankim Cbandia has bis ooidial 
support and the people of Bengal s*liourd 
CO operate in erecting one 


- iiiuiAA OKICKET TEAM. 


The Aligarh College has contributed four 
cncketen to the Indian cricket team which 
Iwvea Bombay for England on the Otli May 
Twoof them, bhafkat Husain and Sviamudd.n, 
are erst d«M bowlers who have veiy often per- 
formed the halt, ick ■' bhafkata is well know., to 
<ncketera m Inh* „h a formidable bowler 

SltL '^■'^ket keeper and 

Wamudd.n and Nur lUL, and he aro sure t 
strengthen tho battm, aide of the In Inn team 
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, CROWTB OP PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 

On tha 2lsb lebruiry lait ilr 0 Grady ftsLwl 
a quesUon in tlie Uocee of Ccramona regarding 
the increase of public expenditure in India, and 
also if Government would appoint a small Com 
mittee to enquire and leport on the subject 
Ue received a reply that the questions asked 
would be referred to the Government of India 
and that the Secretory of State would suggest 
that an account of the expenditure be prepared 
with a viev to its bcirg suppliid to Parliament 
X despatch has now been leceived in India, in 
the course of which Lord Morley wiites as 
follows ..... 

‘ In the course of the debate in jour 
Excellency 8 Legislative Council, to which I 
referred ;u my replj, jour hon financial 
colleague after lajing stress on the n^l of 
economy in pubhe expenditure announced that 
all the members of yout Excellency a Government 
woull, duiing the current year, subject the 
sxienditure lor wLi-h they are individually 
responsible to a close s..ruliny with a view to 
ellectingall possible economies I welcome this 
public expression of your policy , and 11 ope that 
the enquiries that will be uadertoken in the 
various departments of your Excellency s Govern 
inent will lead to substantial benefir to the 
finances of India I shall be glad if you will 
futnish mo in due course with informatioo as to 
the results of these enquuies, and I request that 
\ou will prepare and submit to me (with a view 
possibly to preset tation to Parliamenl) a report 
^the growth of Indian experditure during the 
last ten years, 1901 02 to 1910 11, tcgetherwith 
explanatory notes on the causes to which it is 
attributed 

IVDIA AND TUB lUOEBIAL CONFERENCb 

The i>feclalor holds that India and the great 
Crown Colonies should come into the scheme of 

Imperial defeice, and their co operaUon should 

not only be on a more adequate scale than now, 
but what IS even uiore impoitont, should be 
better organised 

The underlying principle should be that, though 
the niMutenanoe of sea pviwer is for the welfare 
and better u terests of India ai d the Crown Colo 
Hies, their CO operation must be limited to their 
own interests, and must never be a veiled form of 
relieving this country from its burdens If 
the exploitation of India and the Crown Colomes 
13 avoided, their co-operation should be not a 


shadow but a reality Given that Britain furnished 
the ships for a powerful Indian squadron, it 
would surely not be demanding too much of India, 
Ceylon, Singapo r, and tho Malay States if we 
asked them to n i lain ll at squadron adequate 
ly, and to provide the necessary naval base and 
stations which the fleet, we are thinking, would 
require 

** For the presert, however, the essential point 
la that at the coming Impenil Conference the 
duties a< d obligatioi 8 of India and of the great 
Crown Colonies in the matter of Imperial Con 
ference should be properly recognised and the 
principles of eflective co operation discussed and 
laid down 

‘ FBESS AKD FBIVILEOB 

In the routse of an aiticle on the Press and 
Privilege, the Daily Po$l of Bangalore very 
appositely savs — 

“No one who is aware of the intricacies and 
the difficulty atten ling jojrDalisni lo li dia can 
eyiopathiEs with the attitude assumed by a ter 
tarn section of the oflWial world It is this ab 
solute opposition to every cods that keeps a 
paper to its policy that has driven the Govern 
ment to subsidizing an organ Had its officers 
given the encouragement and assistance that a 
paper deserves to those who sought it, the Govern 
ment of India would not have to pay for en ez» 
ponent of its views Hid the ordinary official 
the tact and genuine aoliiituae requisite for edu 
eating the people, the papers that seek informs 
tiOD would get It far more easilv than they now 
do Not a conscientious editor in India wishes 
to make trouble, but a vital hosilily exists 
between those in power and the Press That 
IS one of the greatest errorsof Govemmeot A 
paper of average stse in India either thus deve 
lops into a fawning sveephant, or a constant 
source of of irntation quite ui necessary and 
quite uncalled for It is forgotten that to the 
bulk of the people a paper is the only medium 
conveying the views of Government and civtlua 
tion and to expect editors te give the»e on deouc 
tive reasoning is ridiculous Mistakes must occur, 
and the official who assumes this attitude is 
courting them ’ 

A SEDITIOUS rAUrOLBT 

In exercise of tl e powers conferred by section 
12 of tbe Indian Press Act, 1910 (1 of 1910), the 
Govercor of Bombay bas declared tho pamphlet 
" Sphut Vivechan (t e. Miscellaneous Discus 
Sion) containing a collection of aiticles from the 
Rang Dhttmi Magazine, printed m Marathi, 
at Pooua to be forfeited as being seditious 
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Diary ol llie Manlh, March —Ipril, 1911 


Mu:(.h J1 Tho ScnaU of the Punjab Unircraitj’ pro 
posca to confer tlio degree of TJa hanorU cousa os 
r orl Hard ngo, ^vhen Ills Eicollcncj goes tticrc 
Match 22 King George has s goed Uie ProclamaUoa 
fli ng Uie date of Uie Dcibi Durbar 
March 23. Dr Bongard the well knowo trareller, 
publishes tho Crown Princes reply to criticisms as to 
thousoothis opportunities while in Indio, particularljr 
the statemeuts that Ills Imperial Highness deroted nia 
time to hupting golf and polo 
Tho Crown Prince refers in equally high terms to 8tr 
John Ileavctt Sir George Roos KeppcI Sir La freneo 
Jenkins, S r Charles Daylev, and otl er 1 igh ofilcialH and 
states that lie learnt mo e from Uiem in half an hour 
aboit Et„lkli national life than I e could haro Icarot 
from an average maa m a day 
A meet (ig of tho cituons of CatcutU has bceo held to- 
day at tho Town [fall under the presidency of tl e Maha- 
rajah of D irbhanga to raise a suitable memorial totbo 
Ut4Suhir Kumar Q1 ose,fouDdcrandod tor of the Amnta 
Sazaar Palril a^ Amongst the speakers were Doctor 
Rat) behari Ohoso Sir Gurudaa Qanorjee, Mr Sureodra 
hatli BanoTjeo, Mr It D Motba Mr A.J F DIair, tho 
Uon*bloMr Qvhtaale Uonble Mr Chitoavis IlonbleMr 
Hhupendra Kath Dasu, wl o paid a tiibuto to the memoiyr 
of the decoased A strong Committee consisting of 
Europeans and Indiana with the Maharajah ol DurbhaDga 
as Chaurman, and Rai Yatmdra f^ath Chowdbury ss 
Secretary was formed to raise sobscriptiotis 

March 24 Replying to a quest on hy the Rajah of 
D ghapat a at to-day S Slcetiog of the Imperial Council, 
on the subject of appointn cuts held by Europeans and 
Indians on salaries of Its DOO and over... Sir Gu^ 
Fleetwood Vlilsoo laid on the table a statement, giviog 
information as regards appointments on Rs I UOO and 
upwards and promised that a similar stateuient as 
regards appointments down to Rs COO should be 
prepared 

Tlio statoment shows that in 16d7 there wm'e 030 
Europeans, 12 Hindus^ and no Mahomodans bolding 
posts with Its I 000 and over In 1903 these Bombers 
had risen to 1 278 Europeai s and Eurasians 71 Uindns 
and 21 Mabouedans and in 1010^ the numtiers bad 
further risen to 1 721 Europeans and Eurasians 131 
Hindus and 27 Mahomedaos 

March 2 Th6^lcetoy granted apnvate interview to 
the Maharajah of Burdwan this afternoon at. the 
Goicrnnicit House 
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AbsotuMy purannd delightfully scented 
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f 
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TUB ALLAHABAD AHDHAGPUR 
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THU INDIAN NATIONAL CONG.BEBfa 
THE INDIAN INDDSTRIAI. CONrEDEHCH 
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The Author of The Superman Theory 

THE HON MR A G CAnDE^V, 1 C. S 


ATiZAC said that the fundaiaental charac 
1y teristic of Proaidence is irony, and he 
^ could not hn\e wanted a better illus 
tratioD of his remark than the case of Fnednch 
Nietzache The now famous autnor of the Super- 
man theory, • whose Horstadjectiie ofcootempt 
was the word feminine, eibibited throughout 
hi 9 conscious existence a more than feminine 
desire for praise, applause and renown Again 
and agam be broke out in his letters into 
petulant complaint about the neglect with 
which he was treated For orer 20 years 
his books fell unheeded from the press and he 
himself remained obscure and unrecognised 
Harfly, however, had he finally succumbed 
to the insidious form of mental disorder from 
which he bod long suffered than fame 
suddenly lit upon his name Disciples 
eager to do him honour sprang up in multi- 
tudes , hi3 theories attaint world-wide circu- 
lation , and his books have been translated 
into half the languages of Europe But the 
man to whom all this would have been the 
fulfilment of his most cherished ambition 
bad already become hopelessly intane 

Fnednch Nietzsche, bom in 1844, was the 
son of a Lutheran minister and came of a 
race of clergymen, a fact which seemed after- 
wards to give edge to his bitter dislike of 
Chnstianity After a bnihant career at 
I.eipsic, he was appointed at the age of 24 
to the Professorship of Philology * in the 
University of Basle and served there fora 
penod of o\er ten years, resigning on a small 
pension in 1879 lie then lived a solitary 
and wandfnng life, spending the winters 

•Tbel^Ce of FneJnch Nietzsche, bf D. Uelerj, 
tnnsUteil J lEHooe (T Fisher Unuio, 1911^ 


in Nice, Venice or Genoa and the summers in 
the Black Forest or the Engadme, for an- 
other ten years, during which be formulated 
and from time to time published those tbeones 
of life and philosophy which are now asso- 
ciated with his name He gradually quar- 
relled with most of hiB friends, Wagner, 
llohde, Paul Ree, Heinze, Windiscb, the 
rupture with \l8gner producing so permanent 
an efif ct on N letzsehe that he could never afler- 
wanls tireofattoeJcjngfbe objeefcof his earlier 
admiration A brief love affair with a 
young Russian girl in 1882 was terminated 
through Nietzscbes unreasonable egotism 
and be continued to live a life of great 
isolation, solaced by the occasional society of 
bis sister and by the sympathy of tbieeor 
four faithful friends Uts health was bad, 
and later be fell under the influence of 
nerv^destroying drugs, especially chloral 

In January 1889, the malady of which symp- 
toms had previously been evident, over- 
whelmed him and he bad to be placed under 


rtr^t-raiDU lo i 


and progress of General Paralysis no 
further indication will be necesaoiy He lived 
for another ten years, dying at Weimar on the 
2otb of August 1900 at the age of 56, but 
bis real career ended at 45 JI. Halevy’s 
life of Nietzsche is interesting and instructive 
Based on the biography wntten byNietzsche’s 
sister and containing frequent extracts from 
his correspondence, it presents a very com- 
plete picture of this brilliant but u^aDnv 
victim of neuroticism, though the translaUon 
into English leaves something to be desired 
The volume contains in interestiBe oortmii 
of Nietzsche after the statue executed m 
Cor the Nietzsche Sluseum at Weimar ° 
^Vhen we come to consider the ir«.i 
which Nietzsche did and the nhil/u^ 

IS the author of the first e^entS'S 
to remember not to take ,t „Il l« senomf/ 
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Nietzsche W'le a brilliant iinproii^er but it 
would neier do to take all his extravaiigancies 
au pied de la lettie AUoaaiice must be 
made for pose This every one does not 
do In an amusing senes of Press notices 
affixed to his works, we find that worthy, 
though borne, paper thi Rod^ dechnng 
that “ Nietzsche is simply a disseminator 
of poison.” Almost equally absurd in 
the oppo&ite direction is the comment 

of those admirers whp declare Nietzsche 
to have been a singularly lovable and engag- 
ing personality, in short, a latter-day saint 
It 18 pretty clear that on the contrary Nietzsche 
was as irritable and impossible a person 
as one might meet in a summer’s day 
His work 18 stuffed full of prejudices 
Starting from the moral suggested to him 
by the one little bit of real experience be 
eier had, when he marched with the 
victorious Prussian armies across conquered 
France, he was seized with the conviction 
of the importance of brute force Thence 
forward, be became the philosophic exponent 
pf the Bismarckian principle of blood 
and iron ” By an illegitimate inference 
from the relations of political states to 
those of pmate individuals, be arrived at the 
conception of the Superman, the stupen- 
dous being, free from all resUaints of morals 
or religiou who tramples on the stupid and 
slavi'^h crowd around him in bis victonous 
pursuit of the “Will to power” This line 
of thought rapidly brought him up against 
the problem of Christianity which he pro- 
ceeded to attack with characteristic vigour 
Christianity, he declared, is, along with 
alcohol, the great means of corrupting 
humanity He denounced it as the religion 
of decadence, of pessimism, of nihilism, the 
negation of all reality, which 'commits the one 
unpardonable sm m that it is fatal to life 
Christianity, he believes, is abase and inge 
nious plot hatched by the Semitic race to 
enslave the pure and noble Aryan It is a 
scheme to unite the Chandalas, the Panolia 
of the earth so that they may overpower the 
few great ones, the Supennen, the Irnmor- 
alists, the Hyperboreans ! The Christian con- 


ception of God IS an emasculated, degraded, 
unreal “ ruin of i God,” profoundly inferior 
oven to the proud Jehovah of the Jews In 
the pursuit of this thesis of the importance of 
power, of the “ will to power,” Nietz'che 
strikes right and left The famous names on the 
roll of humanity, Goethe and Schopenhauer 
almost alone excepted, are nothing to hini 
Plato and Socrates, Spinoza and Kant, Dante 
and Schiller, Rousseau and John Stuart Mill, 
Victor Hugo and Zola, come in turn under 
the lash of his epigram In his eyes Democracy, 
Socialism, modern Science and the scientific 
spirit are mere forms of decadence Every- 
where he finds the same deep laid conspiracy 
to suppress and keep down the true, free 
and noble, the Superman, the rightful heritor 
of the world In every case the Superman 
IS, like Gulliver among the Lilliputians, o 
giant bound and tied down by pigmies 
These vivid and picturesque doctrines, ex- 
pressed in a style at once pungent and 
personal, were well calculated to attract 
attention, but it is evident that they are 
merely the lucubrations of an arm-cbair 
philosopher, of a man bred up among illusions 
Nietzoche might, indeed, be taken for an 
example of hiB fanciful doctrine of the Eternal 
Return — a doctrine which he imagined him- 
®elf to have discovered but which is at least ns 
old as the Stoics — for he is a lineal descendant 
of the a prion philosophers of the 18th 
Century, of the men who discovered the origin 
of civil society in au imaginary Contrat 
social or Social compact and who explained 
language to be due to a similar imaginary 
artificial convention It might have been 
thought that the methods of historical and 
ramparative research initiated and pursued 
during the 19th Century would have rendered 
similar theorising impossible but Nietzsche’s 
example proves the contrary Jhrk Pattison 
said that the whole course of the Oxford 
movement would have been changed if 
Newman had been able to read German, and 
declared that the whole course 
of the Nietzschean philosophy would have 
altered had its originator been able to read 
a book like “ the Golden Dough " So far as 
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j^iettoche la coocerued, sauh. luvestigators as 
Taylorand Marne might as well iie\er lia%e 
wntten lie simply ignores the historic 
method and deals with human institutions 
whether teligiOLS or social as though they 
were the products of pedants, not the growth 
of ages ot alow development As Mr George 
Bernard bhiw has well said, if Jvietsache had 
had as much practical experience of life as 
IS to be got by serving for ten minutes 
on a genuine working committee, he would 
have known better than to blunder as be 
does over politics and social organization 
He would have discovered that life is a 
practical matter, not an affair of theories and 
prejudices, a sort of game of sympathy and 
antipathy, os it appears in bis writings 
Thus, as hasbeeu said above, it is a mistake 
to take ^let^Rche too seriously or to 6y into 
a passion over his irreverent treatment of 
^lopular idols He is a min of genius wha»6 
assaults on received opinions are never 
deficient either in zest or ingenuity If we 
cannot accept his opinions, we can always 
appreciate the singular detachment with which 
they oru conceived He has his own prejudices 
and they are violent enough, but they are not 
borrowed from other people He is not given 
to the Idols of the Market place His 
stand point is fresh and his expression, 
vigorou® His epigram on Housscau — ‘ the 
return to nature %n tmpuris }iafUTafi6ua * 
md his descnpuon of Seneca as ‘ the 
toreador of virtue, are well known instances 
of his keen and incuive wit The moat serious 
aspect of his work is its effect on the temper 
of modern Germany, a temper already but 
too prune to believe in the ill sufiicing virtue 
of biule force The doctrine of the “ mailed 
fist” receives a pseudo pbilosopbio hisis in 
Nietzsches theories and we may perhaps 
trace their infiuence in the determined oppo- 
sition of Germany towards any movement for 
the limitation of armaments or the adoption 
of the principle of arbitration and id the 
truculent and chauvinistic tone of the German 
Press Nietzsche thus figures both os a 
result and as a cause of modern German 
militarism, the end of which is not jet 


THE CIVIL MARRIAGE BILL. 

BY 

MR S SREENIVASA AIYANGAR, BA, BL 


^ lit Hon Mr Bbnpendra Noth Basu’s 
Civil Marriage Bill is a measure of no 
email importance All lovers of Indian 
progre«8 owe Mr Basu a debtof thanks If the 
Bill ever becomes law,hts name will go down to 
(lObleritv as that of one whose statesmanship 
and courage took the first direct step towards 
the making of a united Indian Nation The 
progress of the Bill will be watched with keen 
interest It is m worthy bands Mr Basu is 
known to be a capable, earnest and influential 
politician — one of the leaders of Indian opinion 
If the Bill 18 lost, it will not be for the want 
of a proper sponsor 

The mam object of the Bill is to enable 
Hindus belonging to difiereut castes to inter* 
marry, and tomake mler-mamages, between 
varioos sub-castes valid beyond the possibility 
of doubt or dispute As the Bill stands at 
present, it will enable Hindus to lutectnariy 
with Europeans, Mabomedans, Christians, Jews, 
Parsis, Buddhistv, Sikhs, in short, persons of 
every community, race or creed In other 
words, the Bill if passed into law will 
provide a general territorial law of marnage 
according to which inter-mamagcs between 
various races, communibes and classes can 
take place Ibough the matter is not referred 
to in the statement of objects and reasons or 
ID the speech asking for leave to introduce the 
Bill, the proposed measure will also enable 
marriages to take place between members of 
the same jofm whether in the same caste or 
sub-caste or of different castes or sub-castes 
It will also eiable persons who can validly 
marry according to Hindu Law to di'spense if 
they choose, with the customary marriage rites 
or ceremonies and to avoid all the incidental 

n r*"'? will ma.mne 

with all the incideats ot ,uch mamage as i,4. 
tided m Act III of 1872 For ice, d . 
B^mm instead of go, eg throngh the usual 
religious cereaoo.es of mamage, mames und“. 
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the proposed Act a girl of hi8 own sub caste, 
either party will have a right of divorce on the 
conditions mentioned in the Indian Divorce Act 
Of course, if the religious ceremoniestake place 
Brst,the marnage according to the existing law 
IS complete, and one cannot afterwards take 
advantage of the Act for the purpose of 
introducing a right of divorce If, how- 
ever, the civil marriage takes jlace first, 
the subsequent celebration of the reh 
gious ntes cannot affect the sUilubory right 
of divorce created by t! e former The 
Bill will also enable, what cai not now be done 
the children of two day (dr a or agnates to 
marry when they are not r lated within four 
degrees, or in other w irJ , if their common 
ancestor is remoter than their great grand- 
father 

Details apart, the Bill seeks to affirm the 
broad principle that there should be perfect 
freedom to intermarry, that an Indian should 
be at liberty to marry according as be or she 
likes It seeks to remove the exi<ting dis 
abilities m connection with marnage It does 
not supersede the present system of marriage 
nor does it alter the existing law as regards 
those who do not desire to take advantage of 
its provisions In other words, it is a purely 
enabling measure it does not compel peopin to 
any extent to marry in any way different 
from the one they are used to 

The necessity for some kind of enabling 
legislation is indeed obvious Hindu Law as 
DOW administered in our Courts prohibits inter- 
marriages between different castes in the 
absence of qiecial custom The point is too 
well settled to require any amplification 
Inter marriages between sub castes, however, 
are considered by some to be valid, but tbeir 
validity cannot be taken to be established 
except as regards the Sudra sub*castes All 
the decisions of the Courts relate only to Sudra 
sub-castes There is considerable doubt 
whether inter marriages between the sub- 
castes of Brahmins, Kshatnyas and Yaisyos are 
valid according to the existing hw The 
opinion of Mr justice Guru Das Banneijee, of 
Bhattachaiji and of J C Ghose is that inter- 
marriages between the Sudra subca^tea 


even are not valid When a case arises for 
decision, it is quite possible for the Courts to 
hold that custom, if not Hindu Law, prohibits 
inter marriages between sub-castes of Brahmans, 
Kshatnyas and Vaisyas The more important 
of the sub castes are for all practical purposes 
recognised ai distinct castes Having regard 
to the serious consequences that would follow 
both as regards the wife 8 right of inheritance 
ind the status and the nghts of the offspring 
of such marriages it must be admitted that a 
legislative declaration of the validity of such 
marriages is absolutely required It is idle 
to expect my appreciable number of inter- 
marriages of sub castes to take place unless 
the law 18 made certain upon the point 
It 18 unjust to require persons to lend 
their names to leading cases and it is by 
no means clear ’bat one or two judicial 
decisions can on such a matter be held to 
settle the point beyond doubt when conflict- 
log views on the question of law can 
reasonably be entertained An actual case for 
dwision caa arise ordinarily only long after 
the marriage itself has taken place and long 
after the birtb of children None can dispute 
the desirability of having a clear enactment 
mstcad of a decision which is liable to be 
doubted, dissented from or overruled On the 
vssuroptioD that the existing law recognises the 
validity of marriages between the sub-castes of 
Brahmins, Kshatnyas, Vaisyas mdSudras it is 
impossible to see what objection there can 
I^sibly be to an enactment which establishes 
their validity 

Apart from the rules, of Hindu I^w, the only 
other provision is to be found in Act III of 
1872, the Special Marriage Act Under that 
Act marnagea may be celebrated only as be- 
tween persons neither of whom professes the 
Lbristian, orthe Jewish, or the Hindn, ortbe 
or the Parsee, or the Buddhist 
or the Sikh or the Jama religion It does not 
enable Hindus to intermarry if apart from its 
provisions tuey cannot marry The parties have 
under that Act to sign previously to tbeir 
marriage a declaration before the Registrar and 
in tte presence of 3 witnesses that they do not 

profess the Hindu or any of the other seven 
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religions. The declaration is not made con> 
elusive evidence against the profession of the 
Hindu or any of the other religions If the 
declaration is, in fact, false, it la it least open 
to considerible doubt whether having regard to 
the provisions of Section 2 of the Act, the 
marriage will be \alid Indeed, it is almost cer- 
tain that it will not be Section 2 enables only 
persons to marry who do not profess the 
Hindu or the other religions Whethera parti- 
cular person professes the Hindu religion or 
not, IS a question of fact. The declaration is 
ou'y made a further condition of the^ solemni- 
zation of the marriage Disproof of the truth of 
the declaration is perfectly admissible, and en- 
tails liability to be coniicted under Section 
199 ofthe Indian Penal Code ^sotonly therefore 
would the marriage be invalid and the 
children illegitimate, but there is also the risk 
of conviction and punishment It is not easy 
to dedne what IS meant by the profession of 
the Hindu religion The fact that, before the 
marriage and after, the life of the parties was 
generally governed by the Hindu mode may 
sufRcd to shov that the declaration was false 
The performance of <S/ira<fA, the worship mthe 
temples, investing the children with the «acred 
thread, the wearing of the usual marks or the 
performing of the ^amlAyuiundaiiain, orthe 
reading of some devotional books, ^y the 
Bhaghavad Gita, any one or all of these things 
might shew that the declaration was false. 
There being no well recognised articles of the 
Hindu creed, it would be difhcult to say that a 
departure from -ome orthodox practices, the 
dropping of one or iwo ceremonies, or the 
introduction of one or two new doctrines would 
make the llmda cease to be a Hindu. If i per- 
son believedin the Vedasasndivine revelation, 
though he did not believe m anything else, 
he could very well be regunled a Hindu. 
If, on the other band, be did not believe mtbe 
Vedas but went to the temple and did moot 
of the things that a Hindu does be coold 
equally well be regarded is a Hindu. It is only 
by departing from till not only from some of 
the im^tortant doctnnes and practices that a 
^>er«oa can be heard to ^y that he does not 
profess the Hindu religion. The fact that 
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certain sections of the Brabmos have avai(ed 
themselves of the provisions of the Act will not 
enable ever 3 oae to do so with icripunity merely 
by saying that he does not profess the Hindu 
religion Even if the good sense of the police 
and the magistracy could minimise prosecu- 
tions it is not to be supposed for a moment 
that if increasing resort be hadtotheprovisions 
of Act III of 1872, (unamended as nowr 
proposed by the Bill) the appetite of 
collateral heirs or reversioners will not attack 
thevahdityofinanynmarriage and the legiti- 
macy of many a child 

If the legal aspects of the matter are so 
grave 03 to deter persons from taking advant- 
age of the existing Act, it is plain that the 
moral as}>ects of the question ore graver still. 
Weeannot deny to Hindus the right to enter- 
tain other ideils of marriage than those that 
obtain now They may e^en be desirable. 
But whether desirable or not, there can be no 
doubt that ideas on the subject are undergoing 
change The graduil disintegration of the 
cA'te sjstem or at least the greater equality 
between the castes tbit now prevails, the 
«preAd of education and of Western ideas, habits 
of official or political comraderie, the necessi- 
ties of travel, the desire to marry educated and 
growrn-up women, altempls to achieve political 
and social ideals are gradually creating an in- 
creasing «ection of Hindna desirous of 
inter marriages. It must also be borne in mind 
that with the increasing emuncipation of 
ludian women, new ideals of sexual love impel 
ii number of Hindus to claim a liberty which 
till DOW they have never known nor cared 
nbouk .is n result of these various causes, there 
IS a growing circle ol Hindus who may be 
ready to contract inter-mamages if the legal 
disabilities are removed. Just as the int^ 
duclion of Hallways witnessed an enormous 
opening up of the country and a desire for 
travel that never before was so prevalent the 
creation of legal facilities may in coarse of tune 
induce sections of Hindu Society to evolve 
in new and u eful directions That liberty 
of conscience should be made perfectly seenre, 
that a man should be able to marry where 
he love*, that those Hindus who are inclined 
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to experiment ought not to be denied the 
liberty they claim, that it is a disgrace to 
India that there is no general terntonal 
marriage law, and that the freedom of a 
Hindu to realize his nobler self is under the 
Hindu I^aw as now administered so restricted 
as to make him a sla\ e of the law into which he 
la born, are pro^iositions that call for no enlai^e- 
ment 

The Hon Mr B N Basu instead of intro- 
ducing a separate Act with elaborate provisions 
has very properly availed himself of the exist- 
ing Act III of 1872 and has proposed a few 
Simple amendments Instead of that Act con- 
tinuing to be a special mairiage Act applicable 
to a very few per&ons, he proposes to make it a 
general Act independent of religion or rather 
of irrehgion The other conditions laid 
down by the existing Act will all of 
them continue to apply A man who has a 
wife living or a woman who has a husband 
living canot take advantage of the Act even 
after the Bill amends it The man must be 
at least 18 years old and the girl U The 
consent of the guardian is necessary if either 
patty 18 leas than 21 The iwrties roust oot 
be related to each other “ in any degree of 
consanguinity or affinity which would, accord- 
ing to any law to which either of them is 
subject render mamage between them illegal 
brOiii the reformers jwiiit of view, the reten- 
tion of the first two conditions makes for 
improvement, involving as it does, the raisin" 
of the marnigeable ago and the in i tence 
of monogamy hrom the orthodox standpoint, 
It ought to be equally welcome, for, it makes 
civil marriages in the i resent stale of 
society much more difficult In other wonlii 
the conditions circumscribe to that extent 
the liberty to marry under the Act 

The requirement of the guardians con«ent 
before Jl minimises the chances of hasty or 
impruient marrngeg and ensures the aiproval 
of the hev I of the family The Bill w isely refnaiDs 

from attempting any change in the fourth condi- 
tion in Section 2 of the Act of 1872 regardinw 
prohibited degrees In the far^t place, there 
can be no quesbon of prohibited degrees as 
regards inter-momagts, between different 


castes or between different sub castes Ex- 
bypotbe-ii, there is no previous consan- 
guinity or affinity in such cases The let 
proviso to Section 2 makes it clear that 
it 18 only the law or custom relating to con- 
sangumity as such that prevents a civil 
marriage The prohibitions on account of 
identity of golra orpmiai a cannot be regarded 
as laws relating to consanguinity The Bill 
will, therefore, enable marriages to take place 
between persons of the same gotra or pravara 
It ts desirable to extend the freedom of choice 
and nobody is compelled to marry within the 
golra or praiara The religious and the social 
injunctions will continue unaffecled It is 
only tho^e who wish to go tlirougb the civil 
form of mamage under the Act even though 
members, of the same caste or sub-caste that 
will require any table of prohibited degrees 
That table is left to be governed by the personal 
law of the parlies except as modified by tho 
2od proviso to Section 2 The result will be 
that while the children of remoter rfaya* 
or agnates can marry, the children 
of two sisters cannot under the Act as 
amende by the propostd Bill, either in Bensal 
or in Madras ibe children of o brother and 
Miter can contract a cinl marriane m Madras 
but cannot do so in Bengal It js perfecUy 
reason.ble to lease the ejisling table of prohi- 
> egrees unaffetled as the law or custom 
i^y vary m the different parts of the country 
likely to be a most uncertain 
exception therefore of 
ahio frt remoter dayadeta being mide 
bw ilh Hindu law was not altered 

' T. T'‘'‘ “y ““oration now 

specific objections, the 

Zdu. ''“‘'O' Christians, 

mmlinB to ““rajeans, Hindus and Maho* 
diHiculL to 'o-tnarry On principle it is 

oontolled Jely Si P 0 “o‘' 0 <' ‘o bo 

raoial ooDsidenitmti. It f 
<o coniine the lEiU tl n '“Pod''”; 

place IKb o . i .. Uioffns In the first 


of the other communities i» 
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to erpetiment ought not to be denied the 
liberty they claim, that it iS a disgrace to 
India that there is no general territorial 
marriage law, and that the freedom of a 
Hindu to realize his nobler self is under the 
Hindu I.aw as now udininistered so restricted 
as to make him a slaveoCthe law into which he 
13 born, are propositions that call for no enlarge- 
ment 

The Hon Mr B N Basu instead of intro- 
ducing a separate Act with elaborate provisions 
has very properly availed himself of the exist- 
ing Act III of 1872 and has propooed a few 
simple amendments Instead of that Act con- 
tiniling to be a special mainage Act applicable 
to a very few persons, he proposes to make it a 
general Act independent of religion or rather 
of irreligion The other conditions laid 
down by the existing Act mil ali of 
them continue to apply A man who has a 
wife living or a woman who has a husband 
living canot take advantage of the Act even 
after the Bill amends it The man most be 
at least 18 >ear8 old and the girl 14 The 
toneenl of the guardian is necessary if either 
patty IS less than 21 The parties mu«t not 
be related to each other “ in any degree of 
.consanguinity or affinity which would, accord- 
ing to any law to which either of them is 
subject render marriage between them illegal 
Ito n the reformers point of Mew, the reten- 
tion of the first two conditions makes for 
improvement, involving as it doe-*, the raising 
of the marnngenhle nge and the in-lienee 
of monogamy trom the orthodox standpoint, 
it ought to be equally welcome, for, it makes 
civil marriages m the present stale of 
society moch more difficult In other word* 
the conditions circumscribe to that extent 
the liberlj to marry under the Act 

The requirement of the guardian’s consent 
before 21 minimises the chances of hasty or 
impTUlent marriage* and ensures the approval 
oftheheadofthefamily The Bill wi«ely k-frains 
from attempting any change in the fourth condi- 
tion in 'Section 2 of the Act of 1872 regardinr 
prohibited degrees In the fir'-t place, there 
tan be no question of prohibited degrees aa 
regards inler-marnage*, between different 


castes or between different sub-castes Ex- 
hypolhesi, there is no previous consan- 
guinity or affinity in such cases The 1st 
proviso to Section 2 makes it clear that 
it 13 only the law or custom relating to con- 
sanguinity as such that prevents a civil 
marmge The prohibitions on account of 
identity of gotra or praiai a cannot be regarded 
as laws relating to consanguinity The Bill 
will, therefore, enable marriages to take place 
between persons of the same gotra or pravara 
It IS desirable to extend the freedom of choice 


ana noooay is compellea to marry within tne 
gotra or praiara The religious and the social 
injunctions will continue unaffeefed It is 
only those who wish to go through the civil 
form of marriage under the Act even though 
members, of the same caste or sub-caste that 
will require any table of prohibited degrees 
That table is left to be governed by the personal 
law of the parties except os modified by the 
2nd proviso to Section 2 The result will be 
wat while the children of remoter daya- 
deea or agnates can marry, the children 
of two Bisters cannot under the Act as 
amend^ by the proposed Bill, either in Bengal 
or m MoiJras 1 he children of a brother and 
sister can contract a civil marriage in Madras 
but cannot do so m Bengal It is perfectly 
reasonable to leave the existing table of prohi- 
bited degrees unaffected as the law or custom 
in^ vary in the different parts of the country 
^ likely to be a most uncertain 

oh.w trivial exception therefore of 

remoter dayadets being made 
able to marry the Hindu law was not altered 
nor does the Bill 
^ P«!. alteration now 

first fth ^ ° certain specific objections, the 
“>»t the B,ll ..II 
n.n“u, r Chn.t..ns, 

med.D! In Hindus und Maho- 

difficuU " ^^“arrj On principle it is 
,he^:edl^"‘'■ "tP-'«tnre shnuld 

eentrellcd solely T Tr" 

>M..l eon,.der,p„„7 I. 
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Stridhfin,p 29 ) And this is the reason why 
a marrnge without Vedic mmtras as it should 
be in the case of Sudras is per m a sacrament 
The next objection taken is that the provi- 
sion* of the Indian Divorce Act will apply to a 
marriage under the Bill It is enough to say 
that jieople who do not wish to have the right 
of div.rce need not avail themseheN of its 
provisions The right of divorce exists by 
custom in various parts of the country 
and need not by itself make the marriage tie 
looser It may conceivably make for purity, 
and provide a solution of some acute domestic 
problems We are perhaps too ready to 
assume that every Hindu household is filled 
With jvevce and happiness The undoubtedly 
high average of domestic felicity is due to the 
ineradicable greatness of Hindu women 
rather than to any institutional peculiarities 
Though divorce is now, apart from custom 
unknown to Hindu Law, the correctness 
of the current view that it was always 
unknown to Hindu law is open to 
question The marital tie was severed m 
several cases and the wife was enabled to 
re^marry In addition to this perfect type of 
^ divoroe, there was another form of divorce by 
which the wife was put away without betne 
completely released from the husband, in other 
words, without being enabled to re marry and 
she wa* not entitled to rights of inheritance 
Ihe fact tliatawife who wa* separated from bed 
and board was entitled to some kind 
of maintenance does not detract from the 
view that divorce perfect as well as iro- 
perfect was known to Hindu Law any more 
than whe grant of a permanent alimony at the 
discretion of the court after a decree absolute 
18 inconsistent with the dissolution of mamaee 
t^bereby effected The orthodox party should 
however, be eager to welcome this feature of 
the Bill as it will decidedly limit the area of 
ment experi- 

addition to providing fora civil marriage I 
of th? ^ to Sect.^ G 

of the Hindu ^^,dow Re-marnage Act mav b« 
inserted m the Bill authonsm| the reT/oM 
ceremonies being gone through as a further 


option The adoption of the religious rites of 
either of the parties ought to be sufficient, and 
it may be provided tint whatever words spoken 
or ceremonies performed on the marriage 
of a Hindu female are sufficient to 
constitute a valid marriage shall have 
the same effect if spoken or performed 
on the marriage of a Hindu female under the 
Act This will give full effect to the theory 
of sacrament and to the desire of many to 
avoid the liability to divorce Of coarse, this 
religions form of marriage must be made only 
additional and optional but with effects 
different from those resulting from a purely 
civil mirnage 

The last objection that is insisted on is that 
the Bill IS radically defective in that it does not 
provide rules of succession This is an obvious 
mis-apprehension The rule of Hindu Law prohi- 
biting mter-marnages is affected no doubt, 
hot it IB the only one that is so affected 
The rules of inheritance are there, untouched, 
Ihe loter-mamage is made valid and the 
ordinary rules of inheritance, therefore, 
KT ”’"dus governed 

marnageand are 
Hindus after the marriage and governed by 

difficulty caused by the eiisting Act III ofl 872 
which however most be taken to be set at rest 

r™™ i^'w™ ’’"'5' >" » 

m e unjab The Indian Succession 
a I>™”"“n™d inapplicable to Jams, 
™teri°S^ told to be Hindus 

becoming a Erahmo does not 

rn^ich k ^ “"iraunily 

1?’ Departures from the 

T diet and ccre- 

the cafe ° practice, cannot erclnde from 
the category of Hindu— for pnrnoses of 
sncc«s,on and other purposes men'tioTS n the 
Uyil Courts Act— one who is born 
MMraterf otherwise 

which he fehgious communion in 

Which he IS born Hindu Uw is not Mie 

wise, however, to obviate the opposition , 
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Stndhan,p 29) And this is the reason why 
a marriage without Vedic mantras as it should 
be in the case of Sudras is j>«* se a sacrament 
The next objection taken is that the provi 
sion« of the Indian Divorce Act will apply to a 
raarriage under the Bill It is enough to say 
that jieople who do not wish to have the nght 
of dmrce need not avail themselves of its 
provisions The nght of divorce exists by 
custom in various parts of the country 
and neetl not by itself make the marriage tie 
looser It may conceivably make for punty, 
and provide a solution of some acute domestic 
problems We are perhaps too ready to 

assume that every Hindu household is filled 
with 1 eace and happiness The undoubtedly 
high average of domestic felicity is due to the 
ineradicable greatness of Hindu women 
rather than to nny institutional peculiarities 
Though divorce is now, apart from custom 
unknown to Hindu Law, the correctness 
of the current view that it was always 
unknown to Hindu law is open to 
question The marital tie was severed in 
several cases and the wife was enabled to 
re-marry In addition to this perfect type of 
divorce, there was another form of divorce by 
* which the wife was put away without being 
completely released from the husband, m other 
words, without being enabled to re marry , and 
she was not entitled to rights of infaeritance 
The fact that a wife who was separated from bed 
and board was entitled to some kind 
of maintenance does not detract from the 
view that divorce perfect as well as im> 
perfect was known to Hindu Law any more 
than the grant of a permanent alimony at the 
discretion of the court after a decree absolute 
is inconsistent with the dissolution of marriage 
thereby effected The orthodox party should, 
however, be eager to welcome this feature of 
the Bill as it will decidedly limit the area of 
inler'mamage, and cool the ardour for expen 
ment 

In'addition to providing for a civil mantage, I 
would suggest that a clause similar to Section 6 
of the Hindu W idow Re-marriage Act may be 
inserted m the Bill autbonsmg the religious 
ceremonies being gone through as a further 


option The adoption of the religious rites o 
either of the parties ought to be sufficient, anc 
it may be provided that whatever words spoken 
or ceremonies performed on the marriage 
of a Hindu female are sufficient tc 
constitute a valid marriage shall have 
the same effect if spoken or performed 
on the marriage o( a Hindu female under the 
Act This will give full effect to the theory 
of sacrament and to the desire of many tc 
avoid the liability to divorce Of course, this 
religions form of marriage must be made only 
additional and optional but with effects 
different from those resulting from a purely 
civil marriage 

The last objection that is insisted on is that 
the Bill IS radically defective in *hat it does not 
provide rules of succession This is an obvious 
mis apprehension The rule of Hindu Law prohi- 
biting inter marriages 18 affected no doubt, 
but it IS the only one that is so affected 
The rules of inbentaDce arc there, tiutoucbed 
The inter marriage is made valid and the 
ordinary rules of inbentance, therefore, 
apply The parties are Hindus governed 
by toe Hindu I,aw prior to marriage nnd are 
Hindus after the marriage and governed by 
the Hindu Law The Bill, m fact, removes a 
difficulty caused by the existing Act III of 1 872 
which however must be taken to be set at rest 
by the decision of the Privy Council in a case 
from the Punjab The Indian Succession 
c 1 1 pronounced inapplicable to Jams, 
bikhs and Brahmos who were held to be Hindus 
governed by the general Hindu Jav A 
Hindu by becoming a Brahmo does not 
necessarily cease to belong to the community 
in which he was born Departures from the 
Som 1 regarding diet and cere- 

fmm orthodox practice, cannot exclude hom 
the category of Hindu— for nurooses of 
wiccession and other purposes menUoJ^ in the 

w tom ^ A '*'^0 IS born 

t to obviate the opposition 
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Stndhnn.p 29) And this is the reason why 
a marriage without Yedic mantras os it should 
be in the case of Sudras is per se a sacrament 
The next objection taken is that the provi- 
sions of the Indian Divorce Act will apply to a 
roamagp under the Bill It is enough to say 
that people who do not wish to ha\e the right 
of divorce need not avail themseUes of its 
provisions The right of divorce exists by 
custom in various ^larts of the country 
and neeil not by itself make the marriage tie 
looser It may conceivably make for punty 
and provide a solution of some acute domestic 
problems e are perhaps too ready to 
a8«unie that every Hindu household is filled 
with ] eace and happiness The undoubted!) 
high average of domestic felicity is due to the 
inenuhcable greatness of Hindu women 
rather than to any institutional peculiarities 
Though divorce is now, njiart from custom 
unknown to Hindu Iaw, the correctner* 
of the current view that it was alwaje 
unknown to Hindu law is open to 
r}uer.tnn The marital tie was severed in 
several ca<es and the wife was enabled to 
re-marrj In addition to this perfect tyjieof 
divorce, there W 1 S another form of divorce by 
* which the wife was put away without being 
completely Teleo«ed from the hu<bnnd, in other 
wortls, without being enabled to re-many , and 
she was not entitled to rights of ml eritance 
The fvct that a wife who was separate! frombevl 
and board was entitled to some kind 
of maintenance does not detract from the 
view that divorce iierfect as well as Im- 
perfect was known to Hindu Taw any more 
than the grant of a pernuinent alimony at the 
discretion of tlie court after a decree absolute 
IS inconsistent with the dissolution of mamage 
Hereby effected The orthodox party should, 
however, be eager to welcome this feature of 
the Bill as it will decidedly limit the area of 
mter-raaniage, and cool the ardour lor experi- 
ment. 

In addition to providing for a anl mamage, I 
wouhl suggest that a clause similar to Section G 
the Hindu W idow Re-mamtge Act may he 
in the Bill aolhonsing the rchpoos 
remonies being gone through as a farther 


option The adoption of the religious rites of 
either of the parties ought to be sufficient, and 
it may be provided that whatever words spoken 
or ceremonies performed on the marriage 
of a Hindu female are sufficient to 
constitute a valid marriage shall have 
the same effect if spoken or performed ! 
on the marriage of a Hindu female under the 
Act This will give full eS'ect to the theory 1 
of sacrament and to the desire of many to I 
avoid the liability to divorce Of course, this 
religious form of mamage must be made only 
additional and optional but with effects 
different from tho«e resulting from a purely 
civil mamage 

The last objection that is insisted on is that i 
the Bill IS rndieallj defective in that it does not 
provide rules of succession This is an obvious 
mis-apprehension The rule of Hindu Iaw prohi- 
biting inler-mamage- 14 affected no doubt, 
but it IS the only one that is so ofTecteil 
The rules of inhenlance arc there, untouched 
The inler-mamage is made valid and the 
ordinary rules of inheritance, therefore, 
Bp|ly The parties are Hindus governed 
by the Hindu Iaw prior to mamage and are 
Hindus afler the marriage and governed by 
the Hindu Iaw The Bill, in fact, removes a 
difTicuUy c8D«ed by theexi«ling Act III of 1872 
which however must be taken to be set at rest 
by the decision of the Privy Council in n case 
from the Punjab The Indian Succession 
Art, was pronounced inapplicable to Jams, 
Stkbi and Brahmos who were held to be Hindus 
the general Hindu Iaw A 
Hindu ^ b«H»ming a Brahmo does not 
necesfardy cease to belong to the community 
in which he was bom Deiwrtures from the 
Ihnda regulations regarding diet and cere- 
monial observance, and other similar lapses 
from orthodox practice, cannot exclude from 
the category of Hindu—for purposes of 
soc<T«si^ ard other purposes mentioned m the 
Civil Courts Art — one who is bom 

within it and who never becomes otherwise 
sepsiralM from the religions communion lu 
which be „ bom Hindu Iaw i, not »he 
monopoly of orthodox Hindus It may be 
wise, however, to obviate the oppo«ilion < 
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of vested lights b) providing Ihnt Jh* effipnDg 
of the inter mnrrjiQgpicentsiind the HaCeiulMita 
and coflateraU of Uie Utter are n >l to have 
rights of inhentniice to each other e*cejt in 
to far as »il! be neCMsary to intercept escheat 
to the Crown In other words, the}’ are to be 
postponed to all other heirs except the Oown 
hach a provision vill avoid some difficultiea 
that may he saggested including the qoeations 
of intrision into the joint famify and of 
partition There is, however, the ea^e of eon- 
VetU to Chrivtiamty aho are protected by tl e 
OltcV'ts Relief A't and lie o»«e of 
persona *lio marry out of caste mnnot he 
placed 0)1 n worse fvcting After rOAceding 
the Ontcsisu Relief Act and the Widow Re 
mamage let. to opjvne the present B»tl i» to 
strain at a gnat after having ncnDowed a camel 
or, to be more aceurate, two camel* 

To nay that the Riil may have far reaching 
eoii*ei'luence» ii to take ifieUet under n 
cotnforlnhle j latitude which may e<|aally 
he Mid if any trivial enactment To «ay 
that the Kill will overthrow Hindo religion 
II to avy lomelbing which ■* obviously 
wrong, for It u to preserve it tlmtihe Bill 
IS directed fa it not the hare«t justice to 
allow free lom to those who desire to cling to 
Hmdnism while eager to enjoy greater free- 
dom in iiiirital matters ^ Ihe Hill only 
proposes to remoie the purely legal dm- 
ability wl icli at present exi't< It does not 
weaken tie social Mnctinna svbich can still 
retain nil Iheir terrors ^or does it touch the 
religiou* lujunctiona whose »way will be nil 
the purer fn being freed from the secQlnr arm 
of the Biiti h f,av> The fear that the Dill will 
revolulioiiiie Hindu society is nllogelber idle 
U belray* a great dislru't in the nature of the 
existing Uiiidn so- lely and in the power of 
Himluisiii Should, however.thoCivil Mairn^:* 
Bill have 111 It ifae germ* of a future society 
altogetl erdilf rent from the one we are used to, 
no one can 1 ine-lly »ay that either to-monow 
or the dav utter will witness tie birth 
that socieij XI r edocated Indian comwonity, 
if it IS trii to the edncatian it has received to 
the idrsU It professes in the Pr»*» and on 
I’lulorm, to n'e idrss olliberty it preache* in 
l-ln 


matlmpoliticnt, cannot reasonably or honestly 
raise any objection to the principle of the Bill 
It (S cruel to compel a man to choose bet- 
ween hi* conscience and his marriuge fvo- 
body who II interested in Iiutian progress 
• ould desire that Iiidiinii eLnuId be 
without any religion or that tlieir toixcience 
fhould become supple It IS lio( t • Im) assumed 
that all thoie w bo are in favour of social te- 
formhaveno firm religious loi-vu'ions On 
the contrary, in many corc^ ilirre i» an 
intiinate connetlion between Ih-- '» I Nor is 
there any warrant for (he view Ihsl tlinduism 
represent a drivnitp and hxcd crenl It is m 
n rUte of flux It is in tie process of 
development AnJ there is n -tiling profane 
iR eoih a new of it. A II)) du mav genemlly 
odkece to the eristmg fra'J()i/i< hut may 
depart *s regnrds one or two iin[s)rt mt article* 
of the creed lhi« process i le whicln* 
p»r|ielua1ly going on and it i< i fie to reek to 
ntrcstit AH that is wanted i* tl at Hindu 
usage in religions *nd other mniter> should be 
allowed to develop as it iiswi iv liefore the 
rigidity of the British law inijio. ei shaeklca of 
a kind unknown before In the interest* 

of the Hindu religion itself it ought 

to be clear to it* aJhereit* that the 
retenlion of Ibe existing (lulihiiions against 
intcr-mamage mu«l neiessnuly Jrive as 
increasing number of Hmdoi from out of it* 
pale Jloie than thi*. a very considerable 
section of Hindus must feel, even if they 
do not them-elres sece-le, (I nt Hinduism is 
nut satisfactewy Aiid though they mnj not 
become Clinstians, or Mahome !sn«, they may 
cease to have any deep religioua conviction* 
The sjectacle of a great nation which in theory 
la intensely religion*, but is in practice utterly 
mdiflerent and irreligiou* i* not particularly 
edifying From n ore than one point of view, 
Indian* ought to desire the tide of Hinduism 
to advance rather than to recede It i* no 
merit to *ay of it that it has no proseljtiling 
energy From a Hindu poii t of new, conver- 
Mon* to alien fsitbs cannot certainly he 
regarded ailh complacency And yet 
Ibe existing bar ns regards inler-marrrsges 
powwfuJly encoungea sccj-ticism, laxity 
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of conscience, con\ersions, and license in 
sexual matters 

It IS more than -40 jears since Sir Henry 
JImne sought by the Bill wlin.h subsequently 
became Act III of 1872 to gi\e n slight 
extension to the law of marriage Weha\e 
advanced by leap-, and hounds jn many 
directions Fiom out of the legislative mill, 
all kinds of enactments have issued. Neither 
the conditions of the present day society nor 
the practices and opinions of the people are 
identical with those that existed 40 jeara ago 
Nevertheless no advance has been made in 
this department of laa Sir Henry Maine 
observed m 1868, and the statement 
13 as true now as it was then that “ by our 
introduction of legal ideas and our admini«lri- 
tion of justice through regular courts, ue give 
a solidity and ngidity to native usage which it 
does not naturally possess It seems to me 
that in orler to prevent the monstrous in* 
justite which occasionally results from tbia 
process we must control it by the proiver 
instruments, timely legislation ” But ACt 
in of 1872 as finally passeil was hardly 
ealeulateU to prevent the monstrous imu»tice 
that was alluded to by b,r Henry Maine 
The defect ha3 become accentuated by the laiise 
of time During the period that has inter- 
vened, side by side with political and material 
advancement, social feeling and opinion have 
sensibly changed for the belter Mhileit is 
true that the structure of Indian Society has 
not been materially altered, our political ideas 
are coloured by a love of liberty imbtbeil from 
the West It is, how ever, a singular feature that 
It does not jiermentP social life to anvthine 
like the extent that it ought to *' 

If the Bill becomes law it will be a land- 
mark measuring the jirogress that has Iwn 
made. If it fails altogether, it will still enable 
US to correct our estimate of the advance that 
we fondly siipi>ose we have already achieved 
and to see how little we have progre«se»l 
and how necessary it is to j>erseiew with 
unsleeping energy 


■ H iPoet’s (inission. 

NALINI K\NTA BHATfAHALl.B A 
{FroJ i the original Bengali of 
Babu Babtndranalh litgore] 

^iseirth, with thousands’ love replete, 
With Ages woe and joy complete 

With eternal song resounding 

Endless hopes end fears , 

On this vast green earth I look, 

And sink in the heart s silent nook, 

Tlia whole hesrt fllli I know not why 
With soft and bitter tears ! 

In this earth of holy peace, 

I won t debate or cry amiSB, 

Ihe rery few days, I am here, 

I w d lull my panting breast , 

I.et one enjoy what he found, 

I wont trcipsss on others bound, 
bet me tire m solitude, 

Bilent and at rest, 
me have my humble reed 
I ahill pour my be«ri m it 
Aod breathe out sweet heavenly strain, 

J^ike flowers under the skies 
Culling muaic from inmeat heart 
A world 1 11 create, with joy begirt 
1 Will pour the musin balm 
On this world of sighs 

»'**■ «■»«»» « w II 

With that peaceful music fill, 
i will spread a charm la air 
kull of sweet meaning 

RiTirfr 'ny«lei7 

Shall tho more myilerlo'ia be 
A verpaller gvrmenleball enwrap 
The One face of the apnng 

^ deep dark ocean jungly mare 
Shall aiiume a new erfulge^ee 
A gayer Suer hue 

" "“'T 

I shall render aweet an 1 well 
And then toft bid adieu 

ihe teyi ahall flow more chirn.inglr 
llomes^U, seat, of heatenl, lore '' 

Shall l« more oneaown 

wA b,i « ?'»«l"rsa ahall I keep. 

eAbitmort lore on 13*1,,, 

t.ke dew-drop ahall ren,„„ 

Those 

*^1 *?" Mpress-fewer at il 
r reryoM Is burning after * 

Espretsire words and ft 
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THEHOS JIRBALKHISUNABAHW 

trait 5^ ^ 

;nt ftfe* ' 

pJlJ«nlAr.,pW d«i. <uW<..v<i 

^ r:.rrr:;.:r7r£ 

“ 

rrr»~™ 

..,«..on -. ."I'" >" k""' ‘'"” 

H t,r.ni .rl th. t.»ching«o( i>.rSh«t«- 

"trr.c. 7"' "r:: 
”r™i»r« r“ 

tor •hom »i« .prllrt'r “r *<” ** 

‘"twlTaUl ..J . ... 

,b. ..u), .! .h. 

r.‘,' "-a. ->■>* ••» 


l,.. „oi. ..a tr...- '»'■“■ t”"- 

.!« io»r to ■ rto"" a»[«°''"‘g upon th* 

J;r„_.b.to to.to.. w. *•>• Ptoi>''““a rt ™ 
to ktoP to* k’'/ u"*”"!'' 7 

p,«to.brfto.r “ ■"•'•"to ‘‘‘ 

^.to M miton.. p...to .* *• 1*"« to ‘7 to* 

w, ..ai,.™.to.u,..i ..i.i.tor„..ui..to 

1, to. toul t,to ttoto .11 Itoprnli*. " 7 ” 
.M •» I ib*t of »uth >• A •uch of m»n 
■itouia ... k. I"” ■'" •"* *'’•• "" 

...ll,to~.t -■■ nk■•■.”‘'r Snl'™k"* 

.t«. tolu. ug tl * ....1.1.0. ol D..i»ll..u. 


dSpia 51 artooMk^ jBiTiltrflnil I 

11 iflii' "I*' «'»« 

Pi'^snil a5i iioiiiii 

m aura mfin S’l’''*'’ " I 
3,„5,^ailii i5im BSin'ii Mdl 
nao^^irpl^ I 55- 

ll,.t .. .11 to“. tora. ... a.El.a by 
•od w« not enUblo, that (food) onl; of the 

luTee eon wMMb. th.e is my »iew (eo 

-vine he) we t to the «s.aeo« of ViJure the 
Tb. .1.....0O btoUghllotoot 


I The elevesen.. 

.tcellenl food, end drink, for ilahMma 

*' M^V in the Terse the term whmh meen. 

belonging to the eon of e Java is 
\ idu^ wea ti It not cleat from the ebose Ibet 
food uipoiW not bv the touch of a .Uyea eon 
V»t by the wickedness of the owner I I 
therefor, that Kr.bna refused the di.h« of 
Duryodhana and went to an) accepted the 
dmbes eeryed in the hou.e of Vidur. Krishna 
did not paiuke of the food alone but 
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^ tRH ^f^qpTlfq IIS^JI 
“ Madhusudana distnbuted tlie foods aIod; 
with ndres nmong the Brahmans, vcj-sed id the 


Vedas ” 

And then — 


naisj qiPlRl; HI5 | 
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aat PiqRifJlqfS jgr I 

a? ^fiii>rjn a>i: amipgrijlg g: n^i^ii 

“ Mwns t}je Ni,h,di king coming from a 
^laUnm Earn, oiil i f affrction m„t foi ward and 
aaiSraccd him " Ni,h.da in lii, t„,n 

aai n^all 


iTnqt% ^ 118^11 

t e, ‘‘along With;hi 3 followers, like Vasava 
amidst tbe manita, he took the claan and ea 
celleiit foods piovided by Vidura " 

Jo.t imegine the fate of a Kshatriy, of to da. 
Kiting in tbe bouse of a elavee eon But we 

were not then a fall, 1 , race, so Sii Krishna did 
nolfall.and remained a Y.duvansbii. Ksb.trii, 
not only he did not fall but the Biahmai, who’ 

aoeopled the food are never repotted to hate 
shared anv fall 


*IcEq ITisqg 

offered all sorts c.f prepared excellent foods, 
dunks, Ac —But Rama was bariishel and being a 
hermit could not accept the dishes and w, 

’g^irfqi Hl^^pcqt q'feq^rqjmqq'ffl I 

embraced him again with hia arms fit to 
embrace sages and excused himself expressing hts 
legret 

Til, above epeake for itself , and do you know 
who are .VisAndut t Menu s,,s _ 


This It not an only instince The groat Epu, 
Mahabharata it full of intt.ocet in wh.oh lb, 
touch qiicttion never gave any trouble , and we 
6 od king, of all counttiea tMembliog togetUr 
loth, great „,m. and f,..,, 

™n, merriag. raiiiii.olien. between i.„„ 
India on nn. .Id, and the., of Am.i.ca (Aflto 

an Kdnddr. lid 0,1 .be other were not nnoomr 

ago. "““O yeani 

Go bark still and 

S*fy. -lugs, you find 

™ B'»‘lo««.dffiHu., Kithadae..,. s'y. 

W Wff j|| gg, gggg.ggg. ^ 

Riffi^al gsiirgg 

„„ ®ro <^0 I ^-aii 

•mvaloaoie and >■“ '"..d’a 


!Ijt iR'qiqi q; gtq^ II ? o I Cll 

A Bon born of a Brahman in a Sudra woman is 
00 Auhada, be is otberwite called Parehdva* 
and a man of Ihi, casta was . bosom friend of onr 
migbiy Ram , and the latter embraced him and 
10 Dfietcd .‘1 so, 1, „t cmfiic ,t„d do you know, 

qif Tfqiil^ qtl gr% j 

qio ilfn 88 int II 

(1 0 ,) in the univert. „„ „„„ 

the ngul path ib,„ R.„, 

Mighty lUma advance, our reuse further— be 

(^m'o”lt‘ S’”"'", fflmnmn. 

(eommonly known a. Sbsv.ri) ,„d 

qniqRqqTqa gq qi^IfpgrqiEf | 
illjqrqgBlgg HqoH qg g(^f„q_ H 
^r« 91 © \sy I tS II 


®^erwi,e'MlTed^p/°*hlVM“hl"" these Nubadss 

l^«*dhs otherwise esllid he cslled 

both the f, .0 -B K 




tatot Kulloik Bliatta iiiteiprels into 
the »oik of cook, etc 


etiIigLteoc<] him but tlie door of a temple is shut 
ngaiDSt him and the God in the temple hagnodis 
tinction of rjiste 


True, some of the Smnlis prohibit eating food 
from the pota of some particular Sudras but this 
13 quite diQeretil fiom partaking of food piepared 
by Sudras , the reason 13 cleir A Sudra’e pots 
maj not be clear and pure an 1 hence the prohibi 
tion This inlevdict, bow^vei, was relased iii 
cases of unavoidable emeigencies Even Manu beats 
me out in this view This, However, is beyond tbs 
scope of mj subjeat 

To return to our snlject The Sudras, nay, 
the Autyajvs are to all intents and puipo'Cs 
Hindus, believing lu the san e gods and goddesses 
and observing the same ceremonies, commoa with 


In old times a meat seller Tuladhar could bo a 
Ourti of ft Stsht named Jajali (ncis ‘Mahabharala 
banti Parva A 2S1), k huntsman could turn into 
Yalmiki Bishi Salh lopa cunld establish a 
sect and count Ramanuja, the author of Sri 
Uhash>a, a commentary on Vedanta, among his 
disciples \\ ho was Vyasa ? Who Narada ? Even 
t> day a European lsd> car. be a rigid Hindu nyid 
lecQBia the Guru of so many educated Indian 
Hindus Rut no, A cannot rise ' Can he nut ? 
Not even become touchable ? Not allowed to wor- 
shipm the same temple ? Oan he not leally rise t 


other self etjled high class Hindus I say ‘self Le^ ns see what our Shastms say 


Styled ' because ngainat the principle promulgated 
by Mana and Krishna and many others a Brah 
man la a UiaUman not by Via qualities but by 
right of biith Ho iniy not Imve even seen ibe 
J'edaj, nay not even know the names of Vedas 
not even the Gayatn but lie is Brahman all the 
same, while a Sudia even well versed in Vedic 
lore la to be abhorred and shunned The very 
shadow of some people will dedle the body of 
some others 

A belongs to an untouchable cisss , Q iverninent 
schools are open for all and Tightly, — tl snksto our 
Government He enters a schoul and then a 
College and comes out se a distinguished graduate 
In tit hv> haciimeear&agiatraVe and rules 

over ft district , all Brahmans bow down before 
him A IB of a religious mind He diavributes 
alms nn 1 gives lot of money to Ibahmsns They 
take it most willingly He wishes to go to and 
worship in a temple Lo 1 the man who has eaten 
BO much out of A’s money th\t we can say that 
every drop of blood in his veins la made of A’a 
wealth, Bb-irds at the door and says “the eaoctity 
of the temple will be spoiled, do not enter into 
H' The all pervdJiug God u in bun, lie has 


(1) Menu says — 

5^ fliatifeRi s^imn | 

A Sudra atUma the rank of a Brahman and a 
Brahmiin sinks to the level of a Sudra Know 
tbesame is the case with the children of a Ksbatnya 
or of a Vaishyo 

(2) Says Apastamlhs Wpqf qtJf; 

iji qoJii'Tqfi 3r(a I s I 3nrf- 

qRsat I aiiq^gni ^ ) 5, j lo-H 

By doiQg religious acta men of lower Varna nee 
to higher Varna and should be considered as 
such by doing irreligious acts men of higher 
Varna fall to lower and should be so tiented 

(d) ffi: 50^ | 

Man gets ui‘o a higher class by virtuous deeds 

(4) Being questioned by Umi, Mah-<deva 
answered — 
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^qn?! 1 

qpisw«tm ’ET*q^i is^i «iqi% H8ttl 
sra'^iqiaie^ ^kvr^ wsr i 
ai 5 t^ RRC ?1 Hv«t 1 

^sifci {^qt^sar 51^ E?iR?Trajni. it«<rti 
51:4 R ^ Pisfh { 

( 5 %a. 5ch ir tffa h«^h 

K ^R;i^q Jj ^ sj ^ I 

5KK»tq% fisTRiq «^«Jt 

flflsq W5IH ^ i 

«i«P 3 F 8 

msrnt qwfl'l v5ifi?j55r^?Rnrafi wsva 

SIlIo^R 

> «, Oiftn) with kiiDwltklgii snd nrwnv* pQnCrJ 
(D>] r«f«i\l in the 4 «1m « kfl «'n)ii bf hvown 
becomes » ITjim Aa » irauU of thwo 
de*-la » Su4n biirn in low {Atnilf beromM n 
Dn^t, b«irg (iafi6w1 si 1 tvi-mA in Vslss. Earn 
« Brahman <loing irichv! arts an-1 aniir ^ baA fcaW 
falfi from Brahminboof sn<f benines s^iifrs 
Evan s Sulra, wt one aoul hu been pun6*A hy 
Tin loua dre<la anl who bsa bia eeiisea conti IleA 
IS to be serreil as s Brel Tien Such is the order 
cl Brahms 44 t ere eren in « Sudrs (•■cue a etare 
end deeds are aren I e is supenor to a Xbrjo tbi* 
IS my opinion .4 n(Arr hirlA nor ntea nlr {eitnsiiij 
nor yodiyrre is tl e jroaod far being ctJIed a 
Dy>;e, eondarl la tbs orif ground All 


Btnhinans n tbs wir! J srs Brshrasns by conduct 
SvenaSudfS of gooi) conduct goes into Biahrcen 
head II re toU y lithe secret by which a 

Silts Uooturs a J)iiijj sod bon* « Braltmao 
fallen from bis f ity becnniet a S idre (AnUsKa 
«Mi U3— 45 to 54 and 59) 

5 ^ J3SI f{ ansi flFiqi(^?3'‘atni i 

'q'»?raisi'?r I li 

Ttpt I y fi sligrer r h^ class I ot hy Ireds |ui e) 
W lOosStshmsi Eren a tMuiufufe, O Vudftieh 
t ra Inan iiea a B ill nis tiy cn id ict 
I need I ot m lit plj i]u tatioi « 

Many a C»i»*d*fi if nrtuoua msj become 
Brat man fiutbing can be etrongrr evidence 
thai th a Bo nr shall act seccrding to the 
Shaslraa in raising tk* eocisl status of tbs 
so called depressed classes 

But how to doit 1 Tie Ai 7 NSeiBay will at once 
snanrr folloir IbeSI aslras let tbosr w) 0 le sb tO 
meoperfonu fn;>vu after acqairicg tha attnbucei 
of higher oroer end wo embrace them ae our own 
Tlie Alfa Samay haa doi e it in tho laanda of ceaes 
»n> It »r»r res lj> to do eo 4TilJ the Banatanists 
Jill t Whyalouldtheynotf Why ahould they i ot 
ra ae the fallen or depreased Dinduet The Kashmir 
Btato haa allowed it The present Shanhara 
eharya lot sanctioned il One thoosaod Loban 
UahometaM wsro only the other dny teclaimed 
by Porenic Dindiia and all II ndue took food 
and drink from their hands (See /ndinn i/irrer 
deled 1st June 1909) 1 bars neitioned that 
oien of very low birtba cooU rank aa founders of 
recta If you do baliere in the Fiiranaa louk at 
the birth of many of your Risbis 

So both law and e retofli do not pmliibir nay, 
eanetieo, the ref tm they donotstani in the 
way ot advance of our to called brethren It is 
only want of moral courage in ua that ws are 
Mb adnscing to embrace tkea acd it is their 
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weaVn€t«» that lliej nre not foninglVieir upwanl 
move 

Now, R few words as to iMorfua op«rn»cf» Let me 
quote from PuranoR This quotation while esta 
bh«bing that in former times depressed tlaSRes were 
reclaimed shows how it was done Says Bhavishja 
PutAor — 

WHsqiiqt swi I 

lUf II 

i-iR Hiai RStraS tiftas i 

a gp« ROTtfin 1 U'»II 

snj^ii i 

Bsslnstwii^ stwrs || i <• 

'RRfftl SiC: I 

(tBfWlBRI SISIShW It ? R.II 

’sn^rt: ^jarai siisqaisi; i 
BSBi B aara sasnw agaras \ix»« 
aa;[ atpSiaa3ta:.a!»ai a»ia. i 
aai aaiH: iraial im a^ aft lisa.ll 
anrai jBB aiaaaq^ <*. » i a. SS 

“ Impelled b) feiraswuti (deep learning) Kanva 
went to JlfwJirn (Egyp*'), purified 10000 WIecfc/nw, 
Buhdiied lliem and hniuglit them to nrahmasnrta 
(India) They worked and leceived ediicaMon In 
five yeRTs Saraswati (education) lighted on them 
and along with iheir wives they were dubbed 
Siidra* They followed artiftans' profeRoion and 
multiplied progenies— out of them t«o thousands 
became Vaishyaa One lealer of them named 
Prlthu who was a worshipper of God Mti fied the 
great Mum in 12 years Bbagawan Kanwa was 
pleased ard made him a Kshatnya and appoi. ted 
him their king 

So “ the ho" "* Is a'swered by the above qmtii 
tion — Purify the depressed, t.e, remove, if any,tlicir 
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savage liabitR and cnstotni Let them, where 
wanted, receive education and i>y degrees let them 
nae up In many cases we will find our brethren 
pimfied and educated and I do not know why 
they should not be classed accordingly. It does 
not matter if they cannot he classed now, but they 
should at least be dealt mfh aa touchable Mere 
declaratory decree would not do ProfeRflional 
priests, I am pfiaid, will not advance Kanwa 
Risbi IS no more among ns S'* let nil leoders of 
society who are taking intereat in the question 
estahliHh a riguW jnstitntion to work out the 
proliletn A f* ciety should beestablishcd to register 
names of these who are ready to come forward 
to lun ard work In all central places, meetings 
should beheld and depressed classes invited They 
should observe Trata, perform Yejnas and be de 
cisreil touchsble Sweets sna drinks should be 
tsken frum ibeir hands then and there I feel 
euie I here will be found among ua at leaat a few 
who would give up tbur “ bonst of heraldry and 
pomp of power” and yoin in tins pioiis work 
May the all powerful Lord help ua 


IKE Reform Proposals. 

A Handy Volume of IGOptgea containing the full text 
of T ord Morley’a Deepatch, the Heapatch oftlieGovern* 
mentof India, the Debate in the House «( l.orda, Mr. 
Oiichanan'a statement in the House of Commons, and 
the Iloo Mr Qokhale s scheme presented to the Seete- 
tary of Btate for India and also the full teit of his 
speech at the Madrat Congress on the Itelorm Proposal* 

“Will be found invaluable as works of reference by 
all aho try to follow current events m India, and tliey 
are lure to find a ready sale 77ie Fmxnre. As 4 

n* dnntml .VuSecriyjfiou to the “lA’DjAJf 
^Aiy^ir t» /f» 5 (five) Sulscriphon can com- 
wnvje/rom tiny moutli a wy ove vho U'Uh^s to luy 
to>At ot the reduced rates mwf rcmif 7?e ff, one 
yeofy subscription to (hr « .!?*«*„,» advance 
Amd a poslaye stamp for As Tfco for a free 
sprcimm Kopy 


O A Katesan & Co Sonkurtma Chctt^Strwt, Madras. 



supplement to The 



SV< E V^SlVAUmiA ASKS KING DAStBVXHA T7H1LE IN COURT TO SEND SRI RAMA 
>NU LAKSHM\N\ ALONG WITH HIM TO PROTECT IIIS OREAl VAGASl 
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)% PRilSE OF aSTERH WOHER. 

DV Uft. V. B HETHA 

^^ASTERK womrn h»v«* hwn Riunnd«t- 
iTl flood hy fstfrn iac» for « lonj; Umf 
It J* duo to ignoniBc** of thoit histoiy 
and of thfjr wiy* of ^hinkins 1 (hall aUompt 
to osplain h»r», hoM thfy loots iipon lovp and 
lifp, and also mvnti >n vbat tb«y ha\e actoatlj 
BCbievod Though jt may found ttrango, il is 
nOTerthelwstrupjthatthpy ha\e hpan wmpara- 
livply frea ffom Itio aarlifst timaf Thay dwl 
not itovp to pntf through a panod aVin to tha 
Jliddle Agw in Europa, hanra thay «ata 
narar aicludfd from racamnR tha hanaliU of 
knowladge Tha Egyptian, tha liabyliMiian or 
tha Avyrian aoraan ware narar looked upon 
as in any way infanor to men The Patic Iaw 
aaa not of Enutam onciHi for the firat Quean 
of tha World iM an Egyptian woman Itmuat 
ne\at be forgotten that in tha Fmpiras of the 
chivalrous Arah* and Monr«, woman racairad 
tha higbart adneation po«ihIa, nnhka the 
majority of Ancient aod Madirval woman of 
Futoi* 

Women in the East whether great or insig- 
nificant bare never despised domaitic life The 
reason is quite ohnous They bare always 
been rehgiocs minded whilst the women of the 
EVl are becom ng more and more eeonlar 
The secular mind concerns itself moetty with 
right and personal comets, whilst the 
religos* mind thinks of the ideals to he 
attained by performing duties, in spile of 
all obstacles Oriental women have sacri- 
ficed their indindusl pleasures eheerfatly 
and voluntanly in order to plea»e others It 
does not mean that they are "slaves” of 
their hushands and are forced to obey them, 
for, there Is no law which tan compel them to 
do what they dislike I It is on aeconnt of thnr 
many voluntary and soul-iospinng self sacn- 
ficea that the word “0«!dess"lt n*ed after 
aa a suffix after their names • in the Ea't 

The word " free " w almost loexjdicable 
ft convey* different meanings to different 
minds The Suffragette means hy " freedom * 
the right to vote for candidate* during elerfion 
'•The tiTd'aaav^i-OoTl ‘ a^i^oildMi 


times. She believes that a ^Ule wonld im- 
prove considerably if both men and women 
ouned on the work of Ooiernment She 
teems to think that men and women are nliVe 
and, therefore, she sees no reason why women 
should not do all that men do These ideas 
are the onteome of itrong mdividualiim in 
character They have their adiantagea and 
disadvantages from a social as well as from an 
xelhetie point of view Eastern women regard 
the perfection of character aa tlie only lepti- 
male goal in life Their ideal of freedom ha* 
a eoeial aod religions significance They feet 
and tecognvze the e»feiitiat temperamental 
difference between the two sexes They do 
not wish to be considered u men's eqnnla hut 
rather a* their complements and, therefore, 
they ate no more attracted by theifldindu$li»- 
ticidenU of the Suffragettes than are the 
women of the Ijitio races Tbe religion* being 
does not thiok of parliament* and rotes, but 
tries to embrace tbe whole liBirersa in a 
syntbetio maneer Tbe soul does not 
look at the seculor details of life, but 
at tbe Elernn) asd Ihfiniie Js onlinary 
life these Eastern women, a* we hare 
already said, find tbeir own ba^pineM in 
workiog for the bappinris of their familie* 
bliss Margaret Noble, an American lady ssyii, 
in her book on " The kVeh of Indian 1 ifa " that 
the Hindu ideal of married life is the only one 
which tend* to elevate men and women asd 
make* aocsety more stable and enduring A 
few extremely strong induidualities might 
well defy nil social conventions and make the 
crowd advance a step further by the idea* 
which they preach, hot the social organism 
would be divorganizeil if all men and women 
did what they liked AfTectation of betief in 
balf*anderstood ideas is tbe bane of modem 
civrlimtion Tbe average mm i* eccentric, 
for he has no centre^ roucd which bi* nebulous 
thoogfat* ore group^ in a consistent manner, 
Uehecome* a social danger when he tries to 
peopagale his ill-digesleil ‘‘ revolutionary “ 
idea.* 

Onental women revere anl try to imitate the 
perfect women which then poets have created. 
It U not due merely to their love ol old 
tnditians that they do so, as some of their 
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Western critics seem tn think It la the great 
moral qualities of their ideals which attract 
them This reverence for character in the 
Vast can hardly be appreciated by Western 
women, because no creation of a poet, be it a 
Beatrice or a Laura, influences their conduct 
in life The religious being has a passion for 
worshipping a hero or a heroine In the 
characters of Sita, Damajanti and ‘saaitn the 
women of India find their ideal of womanhood 
Eor the same reason hatima, daughter of the 
Prophet of Islam, known as ‘ Our I arty of the 
Moslems is deeply revered in all Mohammedan 
countries These women were not in search of 
new phjsical sensations everj daj With even 
step" and resolute hearts they were always 
advancing towards the goal ofinoril perfection 
Savitn, boldly faces I ima the Hindu God >f 
Death and finally tuccevds in getting back 
from him the soul of her husband which w »s 
being earned to the lower regions It is the 
greatness of the moral (jualities of Hindu 
women shown when the world wtis frowning at 
them, which fascinated Schleget, Goethe, 
Schiller and inspired Paul \ erlaine to write 
'Amti ()ue Csrttri fsiions oem iraputiiblc* 

Mail comirie cMo dant lime, s;ooi un haul dmem 
They never dreamt of o utilitarian kind of 
love They would never have said that they 
would cea«e to love their husbands if they were 
no longer loved in return Ixive tn«pired them 
to fulfil tbeiT own duties in life regardless of 
everything else pgoism is devoid of nil 
sigmficnncB for those whose conception of a 
complete life re*ts on A dualistic basis They 
feel that the bird of siul cannot very well fly 
on one wing only This unfaUiomaWe love is 
psinled in a rorntnlic m^nn^r h) the 

Persian and Arab poets It is not a sadden, 
pui««anl passion with them, which whirls a 
human being through the infinite for n time, 
but an ec'lasj feltwhen there is n mutual nnd 
pre-de<tined recognition by two souls of each 
otl er, after ft long parting They have idenl> 
lied the vnevvtabte necessity of lowing from 
the Inghe'l ethical j-ioint of view I/)\e is the 
foundation of perfect life and is the connect- 
ing link between man nnd tie Universal foul 
T\ e Arab story of and Mnjnotm is full ©f 
that religious nrdour which eraU« men and 


women, making them oblivious of time 
and space Iheir love does not vanish 
after making them soar above the earth for a 
short time only It lasts through life and 
beyond it Inspired by such idea« many 
Oriental Monarebs immortalized their loves 
ID deathless and ma*^chles8 monuments TTie 
Fmperor Shah Jehan built the incomparable 
Tay Mahal at Agra m memory of his Mumtaz- 
-1 Mahal The Caliphs of Bagdad and Sliam 
erected fairy palaces, fitted with all the splen- 
dours and luxuries which only the Arab ima- 
gination could dense, in order to satisfy the 
whims of their beloved Queens 

Motherhood has always been revered in the 
Fast Oriental women feel more dignified 
when they become mothers One neier hears 
them talk vehemently against whivt i« cftlled 
by some hvlf-crazy people in Europe “ the 
annual breeihng of babies’ They feel nn 
indescnbible joy in having a child who repre- 
sents both their own nnd their husbands’ 
quabties Us eaistence makes the union be- 
tween man and woman even more indissoluble 
They are very happy when they know tint 
there IS somebody who is always waiting for 
their smile-,, ki'ses and protection The 
mother occupies the highest place m the family 
life of India and the Buddhistic covmttiea The 
last word that a Hindu boy uttered Ml en on 
his dealli-be<l wnanot “ God ” but “mother ” ! 
During the reign of Aeoka the great, first 
Bnddhi't F mperor of India, many missionaries 
were sent out to preach the doctrines of the 
new Behgion Syria, like many other Fnstern 
countries, was considerah’y influenced by the 
Indi in ideals of life This fact explains ino't 
rxti<fw{onty why the mother of Christ was 
apotheosized She is the perfect Oriental 
woman who protects hi Bambino’ with inex- 
pressible tenderness, m nil Italian and Snanish 
Art * 

llftVitig tr»*d to give lome idea of the 
attitude of Oriental women towards life, I shall 
now show in brief how they have distinguished 
tbem«el\e« in vanous ways It has been said 
that Eastern w inven have exereiJed more 
influence over i^litical affairs than Mestem 
women T1 ere liave been great queens in the 
East from Hatasu and Feminmis to the late 
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Dowsger Eraptess of China The ItlaRmlt^ 
queens iih’cb India produced during the ]a<t 
tiro centuries exhibited remarlahle [olitioil 
and adminutnitive talents Tlie ^lognl 
Empress >ur Jehan and the Atoonsh bultina 
Aurora ted after the welfare of tbeir 
Impires uitli as much nhili^y as dtd any 
talented male rulers of the world ITie k\es 
of the Prophet of I lam, of Shtvaji the Eottoder 
<of the Mshrathi Empire in India, and of many 
other great OrientRle, shaw that women are 
consulted by their husbands or eoita in aff 
ualtera whether )>olitical or social in the Enrt 
It IS n noteworthy fact that Uriental 
women have distinguished themselves greatly 
asfighters Among 'he many aomeo warriors 
which India bus Ri'en birth to Cband Bibi 
and the Itsni of /banri stand fortmosl The 
Arab women like Caloas and Offeirah shewed 
extraordinary lalour at the tiuie when the 
Arabs under the command of the great kbahf 
wetecajtunng city afte^city m bynawith 
hphtening like npidity The fir^t Japanese 
army which invaded and conquered Korea wse 
Jed by the Emf re^i /logo fn eiery single 
BTigftgem*nl with the Moslems tbeaoraeuof 
llajputMia behated like heroines preferring 
death to being taken alive a priwoersof war 
by the eoereies of their faith The<«bnva 
Itajput women of India ond the bamuni 
Women of Japan have always disdxinrd to 
look upon the faces of tbose of their male 
rvIxtioRs who returned home ingloriously from 
the field of battle 

The adiatitagvi of education acre never 
altogether denied to wameo iri the Ea-t at any 
tune 1 ilavati was a great luathemabcun 
ond (f«rgi was famous for her vast boowledge 
aud dialrctical ekill in AdcienC India Two of 
the most f-imaus coveU in the Japanese htera 
tute ate written by aomen When men were 
BtndyiTig the Chinese classics, Ute women of 
Japan were cultiisting the brUtt lettm In 
the Utter [lart of the Tokngawa period they 
were also prominent in the literary aorJf The 
Arab uomen at Bagdad, Cordova and Granada 
received brilliant education in the Univeiw- 
ties They competed with meo for tb* palm 
of literary excellence on every oeeasion Many 
of them srere famous 89 Jfedicsl Fraetitimien, 


University Professors, Alosicians and as aits 
Ib alaiost every Oriental country there have 
been poetesses of great merit The names of 
AfirafM, Zel>vin Vi«sa Mihti, Chys and Botoni 
are well knoan to those who know the various 
literatores of the East. 

Custoo s have the force of Jiw in most Orient- 
al countries It has been custoir aiy to 
respect women lU the East frora the earliest 
times Manu one of the oldest law givers of 
the world said ‘ M here womeo 'are honoured 
there the gods are pleased ' Their rights 
were tacitly acknowledged by Society and so 
they did not feel the modero neceisity of 
appealtog to Courts of Justice At the same 
time we ought mention what is considered 
vitally important in this Age of Law, that 
Onental women pos ess legal rights also. 
Professor Scott of the rbiladaJpbjo Univer- 
sity >ays in his History of the Moorish 
Empire m Europe that Moharotnedeeism 
was the first Etit{7ion which recognised the 
rights of aoJJien The Modem cansot be 
treated a* a mere chittel for her legal status is 
recognised by the Koran She can shore her 
father s property along with her male relationa 
bbe cannot be forced into murjage with 
anyone A pre-nuptial settlezaeBt must be 
mode u{ioa her Her huebuod pos<esseB no 
rights over bet property whether tnovnhle or 
immovable bhe can sue her own debtors and 
act freely 10 nil matters which conceiD her only 
The Moslem aod the Burmese marriage is 
always oivii The Burmese look upon it as a 
lartoetsbip which can be dissolved at any time 
The husband has no right over the property 
which his wife might inherit or acquire before 
or after marriage In contracts with a third 
person, a woman signs hex name side by side 
with that of her husband She can borrow 
money on joint vecurity Shv aj pears in 
Ijiw Courts to repreient ber husband. She 
can Bigo deeds aod money The Crimiaal 
Lswof the couotiy has alaays been the ewn* 
for men and women, for there was no feudal j 
period lu tbe history of Burma Amorg some 
of the Southern Indian races 
Msimrebal System prevail*, man jssimoet ft- 
Dollity from a legal as well as from a social 
poiot of new 
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(and IS cbosen for the iice fi*Icls Tins land 
1(«8 alongariw, Kir enough retnoifd from th« 
sea (o jDSure >ts being (tee from salt water 
Fields of this descnptjon are flooded frtan the 
w>er at high tide, the water aalomatically 
draining away at low tide In eome pnrla cf 
the nee-growing sections, inland marches are 
utiliied, but usually they have pro'ed «i»- 
satisfactory, since it is impossible to secure, in 
Ibia way, a reliable water-supply of uniform 
tempetatorc— the quantity being insufficient 
in times of draught, and too cold w ben freshets 
ocenr Where these marshes are drained, 
however, and irrigated from a deep well or 
near-by stream, they fatnuh an excellent soil, 
well adapted to rice culture Reservoirs 
sometimes are constructed to conserie the 
water for migation purpotes, but they have 
tbe double disadvantage of being expen* 
nre, and allowing great waste from tbeir 
»*jio*ed sarfsee, ao they are sot prsetjcaWe 
for a snail famer It is estunated, however, 
that It IS cheaper in America to improve inland 
maish lands for nee cultivation than to prepare 
delta rivet lands for the same purpose A great 
deal of rice is grown in tbe Eastern part of 
Louisiana on low land that at one time was 
ti<«d for sagsreaite; while further North 
along the Missirsippi river, arlMnuaed alluvial 
lauds are used Of recent years, a considerable 
area of level prune land, situated far enough 
bom tbe coast of the Golf of hleaico to losute 
it again<t devastating storms and tbe depreda 
tiong of buds, has been brought into service 
IQ Eastern Texas and Eouth tt estem LootsisBa 
This land li fwonng to he specially well 
adapted to Rce cnltivabon and it costs hut 
little to prepare it, since there is no need of 
expensive ditching or levelling This land is 
made to grow a winter crop, thus keeping down 
grass, weM and pernicious red rice — -that bnne 
of cultivators tbe world over The ca'tivatioD 
of upland ncois /a«t gaming headway in Ibe 
United States, eepecially In Northern Lom laoa, 
where a very satisfactory, marketable variety is 
grown Indeed, in America, it is considered 
that, where the climate i« favouroble, iice may 
be grown on any soil suited to cotton or wheat 
and in many parts of the Southern Slates, r<« 
js planted between tbe rows of cotton 


F^ect success cannot be achieved without 
perflret drainage There is a fandxaental 
reason for tbi* Irrigation, Jong continued, as 
lui nee, iDvanably draws the alknli in the soil 
to the surface, rendering it absolutely poisonous 
to plant growth unless it is carefully got 
nd of lodeed, not unof'eii alkali collects in 
the earth, just below the surface, in such 
quantities that tbe planter dare not plow it for 
(ear of sfimag up the cbemical to tbe surface 
The only way of getting rid of alkali i» to plow 
deeply and dram the land, tbe water, as it 
rODS away carrying with it tbe excess of soluble 
salts U may be added parenthetically, in 
Ihi* connection that deep plowing, good 
drainage and irrigation offer a practicable 
solution to the problem of getting nd of alkali 
and rendering a barren soil productive There 
should be plenty of oiwn ditibss for drainage 
purposes, the mam ones «t least one yard 
deep 

“^e careful cultivation of soil for the nee 
crop IS of prime imporlance As in growing 
wheat, the Ener and deeper the soil is pnl vented, 
the belter chance will the seed have 
to germinate and End a good foothold, and 
produce an abundant barve--t For this reason, 
shallow plowing is not favoured by the 
Amencan ri<w expert ‘.even though it insures a 
compact seed bed The same results may be 
achieved, they ray, by plowing deeply, puhenx- 
ing the soil thoroughly with a good harrow, 
and then gwng over it with a heavy roller or 
drag If deep plowing appears to bnog loo 
much alkali to tbe snrbce, Cbey recommeiid 
plowing the field, jQ»t after the harvest, a 
little deeper than the previous plowing By 
this meanl the alkali may be washed out of 
tbe soil and drained away before the final 
plowing and planting is done When this 
method IS employed, the American cultivator 
Aillovs theplovr With a di<c barrow, and then 
With aeoiootbing bsrfoa, «» the land will bake 
ID hard lumps if allowed to lie too long lo tbe 
furrow, and cannot then be palveriied so 
finely as is necessary for planting Soil is 
prepared for the dry culture of upland nee 
jost as it wonid be for a gram crop 

His not so necessary to fertiliie the soil for 
nc* cnltareas for other crops lo the first 
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Thf^ rtce is tbrashed in \itious The 

steam thrasher tends to crack the grams, and, 
on the whole, is not entirely satisfactory, but 
to-day, in the United States, it has almost 
entirely superseded the old-fashioned flailing 
and treading out processes If it is damp 
after being thrashed, it is spread out on 
the floor to dry before being pul into the sack. 

The neit process, of course, is to clear the 
paddy, or rough rice, thus obtained by 
removing from it the husk and skin, and 
polishing it First, the rice is screened to free 
it from foreign matter, then the hulls are 
broken by swift turning nulling stones, about 
two-thirds of the length of a kernel of rice 
separated from each other The hulled grams 
are then nassed oier horizontal screen*, 
blowers fanning away the chaff and separating 
broken and whole grains Next, the outer 
skin or cuticle la remoied The rice is placed 
m large mortars holding hie or more bushels, 
and ate sulijeeted to pounding bv huge pestle*, 
in some ca*es aeighing as much as 400 pound* 
This hreaka the cuticle and leave* the grams 
uith a dull, creamy appearance The rice 
thus secured is mixed with (lour produced 
by the poundiug process, and a quantity of 
fine chaff— the skins that have been peeled off 
the kernels In order to clear it of the refuse, 
It IS passed over a screen, where the floner is 
sifted out and the skins are Mown away by a 
fine chaff fan At this point of the procedure, 
the nee is quite hot, from the fnction it ho* 
undergone, and it is therefore left jn cooling 
bins for eight or ten hours, after which, 
passing over brush screens, it i« separated 
from the last bit of flour that may remain 
still mixed wjth it, and is then ready to be 
polished This is accomplished by means of 
''■ictiou produced by rubbing the rice between 
pieces o( moose hide or sheep skin, very soft 
in texture, fastened around a revolving double 
cylinder of wire gauze and wood Next, the 
different grades of rice are sorted by being 
screened through gauze of different sues, when 
it vs ready to be marketed 

A new machine has been mven'ed for 
hulling rice It consists of a short, bonzontal 
tube of cast iron, with ribs on the inside and 
A funnel at one end through which the nee is 


poured A ribbed abaft revolves within this 
tube, the ribs being adjusted so that the 
cuticle 18 removed by the friction ciusedby 
the revolution of the shaft, the bulled rice 
passing out at the end opposite the funnel 
A portable mill, suitable for use on a large 
plantation, costs only Rs 750, exclusive of 
the cost of power to run it, and can clean over 
8,000 poiindB of paddy rice each day These 
machines, however, do not impart a finish such 
as the general market demands, but merely 
turn out nee suitable for local consumption 


“HIHDUSTH&N H&M&RA’'* 

BY MR M GOVIND FAI, B A. 

TMf ITxndustfian is ours 
In *11 wjde universe 
Out Ind the {street ter, 

Her night ngales we are 
And she the rese-gwden oure 
Although in climes dirers 
Our heerti ere yet v*ith her 
Know we’ ere indeed but there— 
tVbither tend these besrte of ours 
The peek thst Utticit towers, 

And doth in beeveni dwell— 

That Is our sentinel 
Tts tireless wstchmen oort 
In her Isp s tbouesnd rivers 
Thej plsy so Iieht and lovely 
7 en reaJini of Psrsdise envy 
The bresth of this garden of ours 
O OsDge s rolling course 
Rememb rest thou the day. 

When esme on thy shores to stsy 
Full cersven of ours ? 


No creed to teach endeavours 
Esich other to hate or stnke , 

VYe re Ind ans sll alike— 

Dear Ind is sweet home ours 
Greece Egypt, Rome— great powers — 
In etoty but survive , 

But the name and fame still thrive 
Of dear old Ind ot ours 


*Tu secret none d scorers 
Why wo are os we were 
}i> t del that nothing spare 
IhoQgh countless foes be oars 
t Iqbal lo this world scarce 
A conCdant we bare seen 
Who knoweth ever the keen, 
And silent pa n of ours 


»*•* ‘’"g'Ml Urdu ‘Ohosal pf 
Dr Sheikn iluhommod Iql^l ph D 
t The traditions of the Urdu poetry require the poet • 
name to be entered In the last vtrse of hSa poem. 
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THE UNXHDWH BOO OF THE VEDAS 

MB RAUACKANDRA K PRABHl' 


tli» Hymn t I give beliJw Pcot M»r Muller'a 
tran^atiODOf some charictenstic verses froia the 

1 Is tile beginning there arose the germ of golden 
hghti /firenyegerbAe be ‘vree the one born ford of ell 
that le He eetebj shed the earth and tbieshy— tVbo la 
tbe Ood to whom sve ehould offer our ticriQre? 


t llERE iR n well ktmWB hjnin en thoTentb 
StendnU of tl e Kig Veda (\ 12l(, the 
‘ first mne leraes of winch alweyeesd mth 


the folloiring fjoery ^1*! 5^1*1 
" M ho ta the Ood to n>) ota we ahould oOer onr 
aanifice 1 ” Aid apparently the anawer in given 
In the tenth an I Uvi v»r»e of the same hymn 
that It la Prajepati anu i o other to wh m th» 
aacnfice le dns Great importance hae been 
attached to ihia hymn by Prof Max Mailer, aa 
m hia opinion it fortfit a landmark in the 
hutorjr of tl e devetopiotnt of \ edie thought 
In hia opiniOR, the whole hyeio m an expreaaion 
of a yevnisg after o> e Supreme Deity one 
OaJ above all ib* goj* of the eerly Vedic 
Paiilh««iti--e yvaroing wlich is eeen to exert 
ita force more and more ae time went on and 
ultimately tr fructify lo Ut<r tiisM into the 
traoKen lenUf philosophy of the CTpannbade 
Prof Iifex fitiiller has described these verses as a 
'* llron M the Unkno^i’ Cod’, in spite of 
the he‘ thef m ,t>* tv/ith v*r»« •# are di«dioo(fy 
tcld that Prajspati M the lord of all creation 
Prnf Mix Muller coi aidered the tenth verae to 
be a later addition, aa it spoils the character of 
the whole hymn Its pomted out moreorar 
that the Fadakara had not divided it >>rtho<loa 
romnienlatoia, on the other I and eonsider tbe 
last rsrav to baa natural esqueoce to the prscad 
itlg reraea and translate “ not aa •• to 


whom " but as ‘ to IVajapeli, * aR ’ being n 
well known nao e of Prajspitj Bus whether 
It IS a later addition as Prof Mas Muller held 
or w| ether it Is a part and parrel of the Hymn, 
there can ba no doubt that in this hymn one 
finds an sxvression of a fonging to aerertnin 
•he On* God who tmnsrends nil the krowo girfa, 
and. perhspa, an attempt w also ir«d* toeoir* 


But whei ra aroee this slearge query 1 Why 
was thin trsrucendental Ocsl found naceasaey, 
when in tha \ »dio Pantheon itself tho aagse 
vuul I find gnda, i>cA One but several, who leuld 
all of them answer to tha deeeription gtres in 


3 ita wbo gives Ilfs ha who gives strength wt 
eomaiaful all the bnght xods reverse w1 use shado' 
unaieetshty eod rnorUhiy leods aud iueii>^>Vho U 
God to whom we abould offer our sacrifice f 
T When the groat watera went everyvrbece boll 
the germ and gensrat ng fire thence he arose who is 
sole life of tfia bright gods — t^c it the God to whom 


earth or ha the r ghteous who created tha heaven he 
wbo also efaated tha brigtic acd migfitj waters — Who is 
the O .d to aJiam we should offer ear sserifiee ? 

Aafene who bss sny soquaiutsncs with Tedic 
literetnre wtlJ at vi e» edsiit that tbe I'esrription 
given above would fit rttbsr Variica Indra, 
^vitvi or Vieliwakarma, at wg find thsie gods 
lewiribel in tV Big Veda Whence then, aroao 
thianeceaeity to postulate soother Ood, tupsrssfi 
mg all these highly rsversed godaf How did they 
fall to give utwfactiOD to (he V'tdio sages t That 
IS a quettion which, it sesss to me, has not been 
caiisfaciorilyaDSwsrvd up to boir either by West 
»>» savanU or by our ewD scholars Prof 
Mas ktullvT baa tried to hia own way to ehow 
some of tbe stages Ihro igb which this idea of On* 
Supreme Cod came to be evolved ae a result of 
thie yeeming He reya that one of the Sret stepu 
in this direction was represented by the Vishve 

Devaa wr All gods— anverat gods ben g compre 
bended an fonDirig a class s<<ch as the Adityaa, 
tesua, Meniia, etc Anotberatep in this direc* 
tioo was renehed when, or accoiinVoE the ilenlity 
of functiona and attributea, two godS were 
eddrwwed coii]uint1 y as *Agn' — Somau** “Indra— 
Agni,” ' Mitre — Varunaii " end no on There 
M to be seen in the Rig Veda a still more marked 
phtac, which ProfvMor Slax Muller baa called 
by lot naoiv of Henothe’sm— “ the belief is 
individual gods alternstely regarded as the 
highest.* All these lendenciee, says tbe 
ProfevaioT, worked to»*ther to evolve the idea of 
Unity wf the Cod head But the question still 
remains unanswered, why did the angee yearn 
Id go beyond the mighty gods like lodra, 
Varans, Pushso, etc, when every ons of these 
had the attributes of a Supreme Deity ? How 
catne it that these holy gods of the Vedas were, 
m sooree of time relegated to the bsokgrouod 
to make roou fer the One Rapreine BnbinsB 
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(neuter) of the Upinnlmifs ? Between the 
bright anthropomorplnc gods of the early Vedic 
days and the dark, mjetenoua, impalpable 
Brahman of the Upanishads, there la a wide 
gulf that cannot be easily bridged A great 
spiritual catastrophe of an undefinable nature 
seema to Ue across the path of evolution of post 
Vedic thought, turning the j lyoua opUinism 
of the Vedic limes i ito an inexplicably persistent 
pessimism which is so palpable in the 
TJpanislmds Even in the Brahinanas which are 
admittedly of older composition than the 
Upani'hads we find clear evidences of the 
effects of this spiritual catastropi e Though 
unable to find out the real nature of this eatas 
trophe, Prof Max Muller in his ** Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature ” is constrained to admit 
that * there is throughout the Biahnuiiaa such 
a complete misundersban ling of the original 
intention of the Vedic hymns, that wo can 
harllj understand how such an estrangement 
could have taken place, Kiifess there had Seen at 
some (ime or o<A<r a eudden and violent Sreai t» 
the chain of fradihon ’ Prof Max Muller has 
not attempted to go into the causes of this 
“ violent beeak ”, but what the nature of this 
catastrophe was, requires to be claarty realised, 
)f we are to satisfactorily trace the steps in the 
evolution of post Vedic philosophy 

Prom a careful perusal of the verses of the 
Hymn quoted above, it would appear that it 
was nob merely a God above all the existing gods 
that the Vedic sage wanted to postulate, but one 
whom he had once known and felt, though 
somehow or other that God a identity hae now been 
lost Bight if The sage eeems to have a dun 
approbenBion that there was such a transcend 
ental God whom hie nncesloTs must have known, 
but who now Uy bejond the ken of mankind 
The sage seems to have to doubt about the 
existence of the God himself, he knows every 
(ding adoul CTim, omV tde sage wants to Cnow 
where to find Him It is a Bub-ner(,ed Go<t, a 
Ool who had been once ktijwu, seen and felt, 
that the sage waits to re«cue from the dim 
recesses of memory or fiom the mist of forgotten 
tradition That aucl is the case will he further 
clear from similar questionings that we find 
elsewhere ir the Vedic hymns In Kig I Ifii 
C In what 19 known as the Hymn of Dirghatamaa 
(Long Darkness), the poet, after asking who 
It was that estiibliRhed “ these SIX spaces of the 
world ", observes — • Wa* it perhaps the One in 
the shape of the LTnborn f ’ Here the poet seems 


to know of the existence of tho One in the 
tbapeofthe Unborn’' He wants to ascertain 
whether he who bad established the six spaces 
of the world is the same as this Unborn One 
Who IS this mysterious Being, the Unborn One, 
whom the sage seems to but dimly remember ? 
If we aie to believe Prof Max Muller this 
Unborn One i8 simply the production of the 
metaphysiLsl speculation of the Vedic poets of a 
later period But, as we have seen, the Vedic 
poets when they speak of this tnystenous Being, 
always seem to assume a recollection, however 
dim, of Uis existence and attributes This same 
Unborn Being is sgsin lefeired to ir X 167. 
where the poet says Hot havii g discovered 1 
ask the siigea who may have discovei-ed, not 
knowing, in order to know he who supported 
the SIX skies in the form of the unborn — was he 
perchance that One?’ In all this it is quite 
clear that the One, Unborn Being, whom the 
poet wants to know, was not a total strarger but 
must bavB been once kiiowu sni felt, bu* who 
has somehow come to be lost vision of ' 

Now, the question arises Who was this mys 
tenons Being, who was once known and felt but 
who in course of tune came tn pass into the 
region of the Unknown ? It is important to ascer 
tain the history of this suomerged God, for his 
quest gradually came to be regarded as the be 
aM and end all of hfe, so that it wse considered a 
great calamity not to have known Him in hfo (Cf 

How did this mystenouB Being come to entirely 
dominate the whole post Vedic philosophy to the 
exclusion of sll the bright gods of the early Vrdic 
times, po that to worship the ancient gods like 
Indra, Varuna, etc, came lobe i;onsiderCd dero 
gatory to a Brahmsjnam? Fvery one who has 
rcimparftd the early Vedic religion with the later 
Upaniehndic developments will be at once struck 
wiYA tftw irdange from the gfarf worship of raifiant 
personified gods of the Vedic Pantheon to tho 
strange brooding over a dark, hidden, secret 
named, shadowy , impersonal Being of the Upani 
shads T1 e ynyoua optimism of the Vedas has 
given place to an inexplicable pessimism, whose 
pale c8«t of thought has begun to work havoc into 
the grossly ritualistic polytheism of the earlier 
times We see not, only the whole round of 
sacrifices denounced, even the gods are not spared 

(Of “ gill II 

MundakaI,2,C 7, and “ 
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Bohad Up I, 4 10) 
3b9 «i tiule heirarcby of god« is <letbron«<i and la 
th«ir pUoa k kbkdowy, impolpablk Bong w an 
thioncd, OD whose erraoda tun the ntghty Vkdie 
god*, lndr», Agti, Sury», Yam* »nd *0 oo In 
the early Vedic day* the eagea were (ale o ttU with 
the go la ■ 1 never the ehkdow of k doubt ot any 
D}8ter;r»i« ard irresiabbU longing, tall •ernes 
the even coutse of wor«hip i> d comisuotnn 
Wbeoce >1 *a the* strange yearning to go beyond 
the revere I Vedic gods? And wbetice also, wa* 
this ehadow of pessiniiao t 

Jn ay opinion the key to a naliefactory n>(n 
t(on cl th a mystery le provided by tb» Arctic 
7b«oryofSlr B O Htek iiH irspoeuUe bera 
to mention even the main potato of Ur Ttlaka 
theory, but it must euSee to say that in bia 
“Antic Uome in the Vedae, Mr Tilak (uu 
ktUmpUl to prove,— auccesafullv, as I tot con 

vineed,— by direct interntl evidence from Vedic 
Uterkture and by external evidence eupplikd by 
tbe mythologies of other Aryan races, particu 
iarly of the Zoroastrians, that the origintd home 
of the Aryea people, before their brsnchirg OS' 
into Mrenl tub rtcoe, must bere hern eitoated 
eomawbere within tha Arctic Circle, stsose Uiuo 
prior to the commencement of the last OUciet 
Epoch The reader muet be referred W the book 
itMiE (or the eonfmemg array cf evideneee and 
argumeatt brou|ht forward by Mr Tilak to *«tt 
bli«h hie theory 

If It >( true that the aoceston of the Vedic 
sages lire I looiswbere about Che North Pols sod 
if it IS true also, as Mr lilak holds, that thoir 
religion was in (be tokin the worvbip of tbe 
Arctic sun, moon a&I other heavenly ohyecte tod 
phenomens, then it would be intareating to Gnd 
out in what way the compulsory migration of tbe 
Aryan racei from tha ArUl regions, wbmb had 
became uninhabilabls owing to glaciation, to tbe 
warmer southern climes came to effect their veil 
gious beliefs Jt must bo rrmsiobfrad that the 
luuvra rnU of the Arctic sun and other heavenly 
bndiw were totally dissimilar tothnw whirfa they 
obeereed outside the Arctic Circle Not only Ibo 
diumai fficeemente of the hesvenly bodies, but 
even the length and nature of (he Masons were 
dissimilar to those obtaining in lower Utitadse. 

I must brivfiy describe here a few of tbs Aietie 
phenomena as are germane to my subject First, 
It mast bs mentioned that the Arctic dawn herald 
ing the approach of the sun will not be of an 
evanescent nature as with us, but will Uat for 


several days tugether, its rosy and golden (lued 
epleadguia levnlviug round and touid ih< Ion 
BOD for about a minitfa at the ebd of which the 
sun wiU slowly emerge luto view Secondly, tha 
Buu mil be sees to travel round end ru lod the 
bonzon instead of vertically and orer our heads 
at 10 tbe Ttupical and Temperate Zones Thtiilly, 
tbe nsing and setting of the sun will not be con 
fined to tbs East and the West ae with us, but 
dunog the course of the year, the Arctic sun v>iU 
be seen to naa for soma period first on the caBlein, 
tl en on tbe southern, then on the western and 
then cb tb* , 01 Iberii borizoo, setting of course 
on tfaereapectively appiMite hcuisons Fourthly, 
to tbe middle of the year after baring oi cs neon 
be will be Been to rise higher and higbsi above 
tbe buriroc fotloiviug a apiial movement and 
remaining viaible in the hsavei a fnr several euDtl< 

nuoua daya without setting si all Uaviog reached 
thehiglie^ jMunt in ths ecliptic some 1S° ei Ib^ 
above the honton ha will vpmmsDce bis down 
ward couiie m the same tpirsl Dsnorr There 
will betevrmj days (sod nighto) of perpetua] sao 
ehine before be touches tbs horiion After this, 
for aom* days he will be seen Co sat and rise as 
witbuv, till at tail ha finally seta at the Autuuual 
ai|UiDoxml point nevrrtorise sgkix fir two or 
three mentbt more Duiing this period of ecnti 
nuon* night (Dirghttomts) the eartb end all ita 
luhebitanla would be immtrxed in darkness and 
will be wktcl mg knd praying for tha first gbaBi 
mg on the Sktiern hnntoa which would annourca 
tbe welcome approatb of the sail once again oo 
tbe new year# day 

I bkva dwelt on Ihrse Arctic pbenomena at 
eome length for the benefit of (boee who might 
not have found opportunity to go through Sir 
TiUka book A clear grasping of these d^^'eren 
lea of AtctK phenomena is vital to tbe under 
etanding of the Arctic Theory It itb such extra 
ordinary pbenomera Mcurting before them every 
year, what would bo the slliluda towards tbe 
great luminary nf the heavens of people wbo 
lived ID ths Arrlic rrgiOBS some ten tbousand 
year* back t Ws bar* to direst ourselree of the 
ideaaand isodeevf ibeughi acq iirad in a bundled 
Gooturtes «f bumaii evolution and put oureelvvs 
m tbe place of those pnminva anoeetora cf un 
titored imagination, to realise the feelings vrith 
which they regarded Ibe heavenly pbenomena of 
Uw ArcUc regions With what feelings save those 
of myeterioue awe and pious reverence would 
they regard the great Light of the world, who 
jaarly rescued the untvem submerged in tbs 
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chaos ol t\ie tIarkneKS of an iiitokraM) goildwiW, bMt wliat the Arctic Thpoiy main 

long mght, VJhofse ftd>ent into the isorM vtas tailiaia Hint at iIil. background of almost bII the 


being heralded for davs together wiUi the en 
thralling spectacle of the reiolving fplendours of 
R continuous dawn, and for whose speedy return 
from the i e‘her worlds, full of darknceu »nd 
malignant spmta, thej watched and prayed an^ 
offered jDnum'rable sacrifices to aid him in hia 
deadly cosmic struggle with the powers of dark 
nteal It was he who annuallj ere itM the world 
cut of the chaos [Aryskla) i lo winch it 
had resolved itself during the I rg night 
lb was he, the beginningless nr d citdless Being, 
who in the shape of Hiranyagai I I >t(titerally the 
“ Golden Womhed one ’) fl » uig over the 
primeval waters (of glu-itiii ^ and darkness) 
bore the seed of creation * n I tvenlually created 
theutxveiae (CE Verses 1 ind 7 of thelljnrn 
to the Unknown God fpi cd at the outset) 
He was the all pervading, all seeing thousand 
ra)ed Being who after going round and round 
the world in all • ii>ctioii«, was seen to 
establish hiQsvlf ivn h ger measures above (ibe 
horizon) (CE ic ) He »t was vvl o 

went round, the Bright, the Form\e«v the 
Bcatbleas, the Birewless the Puie, the Sinlesa 
BeiLg, the Sev, the Mind cor trotlu the All 
pervsder, the Self born who ordained unto the 
eternal years the vaiious objects 

Ac ) It was that Resplendent Being, 
with whose rising over the dark primeval 
waters at the end of the long Arctic night 
began the creation of the worli out of the thane 
into which it had resolved itself, end whcee 
final setting brought on the destruction of the 
Universe, rendering the ohjecle of the earth 
indistinct and inTi«ib1e, till the gun again gave 
them name and form That is why be is 

called the reveller of names and forms in the Vedas 
and why it is said that ut the end of each 
Kalpa (the year), when the long night overtskes 
the world, Ihinpi pass into the Avyakta or 
Avjaknta state and loose their namesand fomw, 
though the potentiality lo become 

mauifeat again is not lest 


great gods ot the > eaic raniiieon, bucii is 
I ndra, Varuna, Mitrn, Savitr, Yaina, Vishiva 
karius, IloJn, Siva, Vishiio, Mutaiisli'ian, 
Bralm a, Tvastr, Praj-ipati, Pnshan, llimnja 
garbiia, ole , wva the Arctic Sun God Mr Til ik 
III his woik on the “ Arctic Home ” has 
net elaborate I this point, it being beyond the 
set portKisii of hi3 book, which was to demon 
etiate that references, direct and indirect, to a 
pre histone Arctic Home wete to be found in 
the Vedas But I maintain that eacA and evtry 
one of the these mighty gods bad not only the 
Arctic &ui> at their background, but each God 
WAS the Sun himself in hia vanons aspects and 
positions in th** Arctic regions I maintain that 
so far as these and other gods of a siaiiNr 
nature are concerned, the ancient Vedic religion 
was not polytheistic at nil Ik was a monotb®ivDi 
wholly aolar in its origin and contents Even 
Prof Mn^ Muller lus been fuic-rd to admit 
that behind the apparent polytheism of the 
Vadae there was i monoti>eitm vrhich was of 
an earlier date, though he does not venture to 
eaplain bow this monotheism came to degeneiate 
irto polytheism afterwards He iwys “ There 
IS * monoUieism wbicb precedes the puly theism 
ot the Veda end even in the inn cation cl their 
innumewbW gods, the remembra ice of a God, 
one and infinite, breaks thiough the midst of 
nniddsf^u^ jhraaeologj, like the blue eky 
that IS hidden by passing clouds ’ 

The 80 csllen polytheism of the Vedas was 
not a polytbciaui in the sense in which we 
unJeistand the term It was not a worship of 
many god», but of one God in his manifold 
aspects and under diBVient names Uiranya 
garbha or Bi-alima was the Arctic feuti God, 
floating golden egg like on the dark wat«is and 
sevr to emerge into view on tie distant bonron, 
bearing tbe seeds of a new creation, Bt the 
beginning of each new Kalpa, , e, at the com- 
nienrement ot the new Arctic year after the long 
night of winter (0/ bieUshvatara Up V, 13 


It will iVusbe seen that in the early Vedic oTVaBiarr- il . ^ k. 

religion the Arctic Sun, the PuranR Purweh*, "iWIgGH ; Ibid \ 2 

figures largely No doubt the Moon (HW), qirWq wtfqqfff ‘q 

the Dawn (^) and the Limitlesa feky F'’c«-s of creation of a visible universe, as 

.1,0 .nvoked „ god, .„J 
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I? iin iWR&tnswt h wMi ii^p^i 
I??! Rikw 5s>ir qrafiiqHmj. n 

—R passage whose ongiral meaning would be 
“ The sages call that One Beinj (the Sim Rod of 
the Arctic Home) by various names They call 
him Indra, Mitra, Ac’ Oersidered in the light of 
the Arctic T1 eory, it will be apparent that o< fetwf 
orxgxnally there was no treraendoua cObrt at 
B ynlhesis implied in this passage, no metaphysical 
attempt to dedu-e a Unity of Existence from 
diversity of phenomena, as we have all along 
been accustomed to assume It was a simple 
recognition or recollection of a well known fact of 
\rctic experience And, perhaps, the sago who 
m Uler times dimly recollected this troth was 
looked upon as a llislu, a 8eer, by succeeding 
generations But when this tradition began to 
groiluall) fade away ftxm men’s minds the 
niflufm or forinii a c*nie to bo repeated without 
any clear m demUndn g of the ancient purport 
As the outlines of the great Ood of Light 
whom their ancestors had worshipped under 
various n lines became mors and more hat), the 
(Mgen clung all the more desperately at the for 
muliL and other remnants of that vast sttlroeigeJ 
civilisation of the Arctic age and teslouah pre 
aervod, mawsy as no other human race has 
presened, what few traditions still lingered 
am mg them These are what have come lobe 
looked upon ever since as the iSnifts, (t < , what 
was heard), becauea in the absence of a written 
literature these Arctic traditiona were handcl 
down from g<*neration to generation, from father 
toaon aiil from j«ru to diecijloq, by word of 
mouth Old) And such of the axgeswhocouM 
cornctly intieprct theae traditiors or girea eslis 
factory explanation, came to be lookM upon aa 
“ V«iifr<i drivtara “ or Seera of (the cvntents or 
purport o^) the n^tnl’at For instance, wr read 
in the Miindakopat lahtd 

UafflPl II 

US “This IS the truth what 

ascnficial ntee the Mge« di<corere>l (literally 
• saw') in the in/inlro.*,— riUa which ohtiined 
widely in the Treta penol,— let the seekers afUr 
truth observe them " Similarly, we come arrrma 
p-vswJgee in VeJic liVeratum stating that a ich 
and each a IU<hi saw stirh and such a wiarm, 
'or that he fount such and such a God in such 
and such n manfro, — whuh all mean that the 
particular sage hsd conacictidy or unmr^ouslj 
Ueced trsditiOQ to its anaect source. 


But It was Dot to be supposed that eveu the 
few traditioi s that were sought to be preseived 
would remain intict in the hands of Time Amid 
Burrnundtiigs totally dissiiailar to those that 
prevailed in the earthlj paradise of the Arctic 
regions and with the sublime figure of the gioat 
Arctic Sun cut off from the background of these 
traditions, the original meaning of the Shrutia 
came to be lost and only the husk remained in 
the shape of meaningless formul'e, which no one 
could rightly decipher As these shrutis, however, 
had come to be looked upon With feelings of 
utmost reverence as a sacred trust from their 
divine ancestors, they could not be castaway aa 
worthless Metaphysical speculation then stepped 
in and tried to supply the kernel that had 
vanished Various interpretotions, sometimes bold 
and astoundingly near the truth, but often tim^s 
fanciful, extravagant and even childish, came to 
be offeied by the Shrotriyas who claimed to he 
versed in the traditions The Bmlimanas and 
Aranyskss repiesint this period of univerml and 
cenrtleM speeuUiive activity of the sages Even 
during the UpanisLsdic period tha tiaditioa of 
a distant ancestral liome had not completely died 
out \S e fird vsgue icfcrenre# to il especially m 
yt>»nishads In the III Adhyayaef 
theChhanJegya we i-ead that the euii tisca first 
III the Mst and seu in the west, then nsea m the 
aoulheetlmg on the north, then again rwM m 
lAe ir«t flnd„r.intAe^«f ,hen again rises in 
tie nfwlh s-tting in the Miutli and that finally 
he ri^ above end seta below " » When from 
thenc^ writinuestheUpamshad, “he has risen 
upwards h- neither rises nor sets He Is alone, 
sU^ing in the centre, and on this there is this 

’‘kendrrbe nciUicrrwei nor leti .♦ r/ 

AnC 'Meed, for biin eho thui in«». 

.to,. 

,„d irne to tl, 

‘'V"'" tl" I’oltr 

iL ’I™' “"•> "Kt* •I'O 

lo» „,r„t ll„ „„ to b,i„ 

l-t. I„t I. or , 1 ., 

•"18 Rlr TO (SttJjqiqun TO PtesfiiT” 

trbiel. »t BO., „o, UpcUuJi, 
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rhowing ;>ith whM ten«eity (nA and feelings of 
Tsverential sne the post Vedicwgeapmerved the 
iBeinor;r eatamerged God o! the Aictic 

Tegione In the Upemshads then ete »\so refer 
encestothe Uttsrayana end Dahshmeyensvhtrh 
U Hr TilaV has pointed i.ut are etesrfy of 
Arctic origin We res) in the Vreehnn thet 
those Rishis nho lihed to lead e family life be 
getting children went southwards, whereas these 
who desired to lire a life of Brahmsrhsrye, eua 
tenty and derotina went northwards May it net 
be that we bare here a refererice to the practice 
that might hare prevailed amoi g the ancients 
either during the early post Vedic life or dam g 
the period of the migration downwards, of going 
northwards into the Arctic regione to catch a 
glimpse of the Arctic Sun, the nne object of tlieir 
ancestral worehip I Itight it not have been the 
practice far enih at felt a lorgmg tn live in tlie 
porpstnal preaence o! the Ai Ciaii God, to leave 
their homen hlhmd and proceed northwards Ml 
fjiieat of the Arctio Sun f 

There ere ether, but more end' more remoi* 
Te'etvBcee to the Arctic Hume in the UMniahsda 
which I tonat leave to a future (eper tor proper 
•llicidatian 

Viewed in the light of the Atcuc Theory 
the change from the msxhed optimiem and joyous 
worebip of the bright enthromotphio gods of 
the Vedio Pantheon to the etreoge and pereutent 
pmusiisa eud tha ailaoi worship of a myetenous, 
shadowy, icspatpabla matephysical Bring anchas 
we find in the VTpanwhads, becomes easy of cxpla 
nation Wi‘h (he diaappearence of the refulgent 
figure of the Arctic Sun who etood at the beck 
of each of them, the Vedie gods one by one loat 
their distinctive narks and grew dim to luetre and 
mnjeaty and were finally relegated to positione 
of sutiordinate function in the achauie of eoeoMC 
evolution But traditions die herd and a dim 
oisnicr) aCill lingeml of that refiilpnt Arctic 
Being, tha Puniaa Purusha, in whom alt the 
bright gods had their origin an I in whom they 
merged et the lime of the diecolutroii of the 
enirene, t «, at the cluse of the Arctio year, 
when darknass overlook the world and cbsot 
reigob) saprem* for a time, til) tlie roatoenro 
msntof tha new Kelpa (or year) was ueberwdiw 
by the advent of the eon above the bo uoo, re 
creatiog and revolving the world wktrU was 
till then in nnmanifeet (Avyakta) foriii, 
bcirg (in the darkntes) undiebuguisliablu by 
name and form It wae this Arctic Furosha, in 
his aspect of the Unborn One, lying beyond 


derkBess (Cf ^51^3 

prior to bis manifestation and 
**®”*tion of tl e world, ih-it formed the theme 
*^e Hymn to the Unknown God quoted 
*ho outset It was the memory of this 
“"^hlrn On*, more than that of any other aspect 
Atvtic Sun Ood, that remained with tha 
V'edic sages onto the Isat It was this 
OoB who formed the one theme of the 
^P**lislisdio dieaertationi and who ultimately 
*»*“'h* the Nirguna Brahtnao of \ edanta philo- 

(Cl ^ uisr ^ 

I ^ ^ a-^an 

^ SheeU Up V 6) It was for 

'**" bu th of tins Unhorn Being that the Vedie 
prayed, when they recited the well known 
™**^ana or Aecensinn (of the Sun) veraas 
inasTiq 1 j 


m« ffvB rde iSoo iJWog 
•0 *U Bsisg Lbsd me from Darkness unto 
Desth unto ImmerUlity 1" 
^se delirsraifce from the setuhl physical 
^'^Sees of the Arctic night thst they preyed 
I" 'n the finl insteoce, though at tl e *«tae 
*'®J wo can well undsrsland hew that physical 
“”*S*e* must beva meant to them also 
'('“^ral Jarknees This Unborn Being isatw 
wbai fmftrtti to in the Hymn of Creation 
(^••tdiya Suktal in the Rig Veda, X 129 
* 8'^e hero Prof Max Sfulter'i translation of 
1 an I 3 to show their unmiitakabls Arctic 
*“k^TOund 

UiSTa was tbes aeilhst wlist Is eor whet ir not, 
eras Bv sky nor Uis brsvsa wbiob is beyond tebsS 
*^*'SdV tTtiera rraeit, sad to wftoso sbeltw » Wae 
‘•“-l.t.rth.dreosbyesf.a which It l.yjf 
^ Psrkoeit there was, in the hegiseiBg all this was 
cithoat 1 ght tha (era that ley oevered by the 
*'*’*• Ibat pas was bora by tha power ot heat (Tapae) 


eing IS referred to in other Words 
•" ^athopamshad II J 6 “ *11 ^ 

^333*13 I u?i fere^u 

u This verao and siaiiUr 


m this VelJi ending with “1^31 cRi.” 
**^'a IS that ” supply an answer, as it were, to tha 
that was rais^ in the ancien' “ Hymn to 
**“^riknown Ood” in lbs words 
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^fsTii «T3:?ira *iraK*gRHr^. n 

—a passage whose ongual meaning wouW be 
“ The sages call that One Heinz (the Sun Goo of 
the Arctic Home) bj various namee They call 
him Indm, Mitra, Ac ’ Oorsidered in the light of 
the Arctic Theory, it will be apparent that at leaat 
orxgtnalhj there was no tremendous effort at 
synthesis implied in this passage, no metaphysical 
attempt to deduce a Unity of Existence from 
diversity of phenomena, as we have all along 
been accustomed to assume It was a simple 
recognition or recollection of a well known fact of 
Arctic experience And, perhaps, the sage who 
m later times dimly recollected this troth was 
looked upon as a Rtsbi, a Seer, by succeeding 
generations But when this tradition began to 
gradually fade away from men’s minds the 
mantra or foriuii a came to be repeated without 
any clear ut dersUndu g of the ancient purport 
As the outlines of the giest God of Light 
whom their ancestors had worslnpped under 
vanuna names became more and more haiy the 
Mges clung alt the more desperutely at the for 
mulas and other remnants of that vast i.ibraerged 
civilisation uf the Arctic age and zesloiish ore 
served, in a way -is no other human race has 
preserved, what few traditions still lingered 
am mg them These are what have come to be 
lookeil upon ever since as the ihruiu, (. e what 
was heard) because in the nbsenre of a written 
literature these Arctic traditions were handel 
down fro n generation to generation, from father 
to son and from to disciples, by word of 
mouth only And such of the sages who could 
wrreclly m iepretth.se traditior. or gtveaeatis 
factory explanation, came to be looked upon u 
drutara or Seers of (the contents or 
purport o*) the mantras For instance, we read 
m the Mundakopanishad 

II 

"Ihis 19 the truth what 
sacriGcial rilea the sages discovere.! (Iiterallr 
‘ saw ) 10 the Miantraa,— rites which obUin-d 
widely in the TrnU period, -let the seekere after 
truth observe them ’ Similarly, we come across 
paaiages m Ved.c literature stating that such 
nod such a Ilisni saw such and such a mantra, 
or that he found such and such a God m toch 
and such a monfm, —which all mean that the 
pirticular Mge had consciously or unconsciou-ly 

traced the tradition to lU ancient source. ^ 


But It was not to be supposed that even the 
few IraditiDi 8 that were sought to bo preseived 
would remain intact in the bands of Time Amid 
Burroundiijgs totally dissimilar to those that 
prevailed in the ea-thly patadise of the Arctic 
regions and with the sublime figure of the gioat 
Arctic Sun cut off from the background of these 
traditions, the ongual meaning of the Shrutis 
t^e to be lost and only the husk remained m 
the ehape of meaningless formula, which no one 
wuld rightly dei ipher As these shrutis, howovor, 
had come to be looked upon with feelings of 
utmost reverence as a sacred trust from their 
divine ancestors, they could not be cast away as 
worthless Metaphysical speculation then stepped 
in and tried to supply the kernel that had 

vanished Various mteipretistions, sometimes bold 

and astoundingly near the truth, but often timls 
fanciful, extravagant and even childish, came to 
be offeied by the Shrotriyas wno claimed to be 
versed m the tradiUons The Brahmanas and 
Aranyakas rcpiescnt this period of univerm! and 

r,? Even 

• Upamsbadiw period the tradition of 
a diaunt ancesiral home had nut completely died 

IIlAdhyayiof 

ra the nar T’ rises first 

couth setting on the north, then again ruu m 

le mt, .bov, ,„d ,,1, / 

once n» d/or oH" ' ^ or him there is ilay, 

»C.o™eo„ld 

f'r™" ?*,*'" "cton„:‘:r&A" 

»”■' -Of .1-0 

. .. Z •'■onM d.„v 

115 ia fiOTnfqrar la 

wluch we 4 y !• an exclamation 

»luch .. ..,,1 ,„l Up..„h.d., 
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(hoving «Uh what teOKCity *n i fe«lingt of 
T<T«Twntt*I aw* the poet Veiiic Nges pmereej th* 
taemoTp of th* •ubm*rg«<] <7oi] of th* Attlic 
T^toot In the Upvnishx*!* than »r< aUa refer 
enceato th* Uttenyentand Detiihinayeiiavhtrh 
M hfr Xilalt he* pointed ^ut tr* rtearly of 
Aietifi origin VTe real in the Franhna that 
thoae Iliehis who like<t to lead a tatnily Ufa b* 
getting children went aoiithwarile, whereei thuae 
who deaired tolire a Ilf* at Btahmeel arya, am 
lenty and devotioo went northward* May it not 
he thet wo hare her* a rvfrrenre to th* praetic* 
that Diglit hae* prerailed amoi g th* ancients 
either dorii g the early yeiat Vedie lile or dnni g 
the penod of the oi gration duwnwarda of going 
noithwerda into th* Arctic region to catch a 
gUo;m of the Arctic ^un, the nn« ubyoct of their 
anccalral wnrabip 1 Alight it not hsve been the 
preetiee ter surh as felt a lorging to he* lo tl>e 
pairpttn*) pmenca ot Ihe Ai rieiiv Ood to l«ae* 
their hone* hahind and pmceed nurthwirds in 
of the Arrt’o Sun f 

Thee* ar* elher, hut mors an I more evinota 
re'erence* t« the Arcsw Iluoe in th* Upenuheda, 
whkh I tBsei lenra to a future (■•{wr foe {‘rofior 
niiicidstioft 

A’lewed ib the light of the Aieiio Theory 
the change froo Ch« varkod optmieffl end yeyou* 
wurebip of tho bright *nthroaor(>hi« g«« of 
lh« V)^ie^Rth«on to (be etraagc en i (wnittoni 
r<«*iiBiiiiQ and lh« ail«al worehipof a csyttcrion*, 
shadowy, loipalpable oeCaphye'cal Being euebae 
w* flod In (he Upinoha it, (iKoiiies easy of ospU 
nation Wi'h th* diMppMrtnce of *he crfulgeot 
Sgure of the AietM Sun who (toad at th* tack 
of each of them, the IXio fode <aa« by on* hwt 
their die'inctfr* mark* an i grew dim In luctcw an I 
majaaty aad were finally telegateii *0 l>c«ti<»«e 
of auhi rdinaU function In the nchcme of caemec 
erolulion But tradition* di* herd an I a dim 
eiemorc atill hngerwl of tha* refiilgeal Alrtic 
B«ing th* Parana Ihiruaha, (n whom all ih« 
bright god* had their origin an I <n whore they 
merged at (he time of th* dnwoluCioa of th* 
onirtrea, < a , at Ihe cIum of lh« Arctic y**r, 
when darknwM nvertivrk th* wncdi *nJ Chao* 

reigned euprem* fur a tisi* till (b« cemmeno* 

meniof th* new Kalpafor rear) area mheiwlin 

by the adrent of th* *un abor* (h* binimo, rw- 

ccattlag aod rerolrmg th* world which we* 

till th«o 10 ansias fiwt fAryaku) form, 
beirg (la th* dark'****) ondurtiefiiiahabl* by 

Ram* end form It waathie Arche Puriwh*, m 

hi* arpert of th* Unborn Orut, lyiog boyocid 


the darknew {Cf 

tiro* prior t.1 hi* ctianifeatation and 

focreation of tli* wnrld, that forinijd the theme 
of the ITymn to the Unknown God quoted 
at th* nataet It was the mnrnory of thi* 
I'nhom Ooo, more than that ot any other aspect 
of tha Aiatic Bun God, that remained with the 
I>n«t\adie ugea onto the last It was this 
ITnborn One who formed the one them* of the 
Upanishadic dieaerUtions and who ultimately 
heCBm* tha Atirguns Rcahoian ot VciUnta phil> 
aoph* (Cf ff^^f ^ 

1 ^ ijf ^ H'tpn 

^ Sh*at* Up V 6) It was for 
tha hirUi of this Unhom Being that tha Vedia 
sage* prayc-l when they recital tha well known 
Panaoiana or Asceiisi m (of the Sun) rcrae* 

afaa) t 

^f^f! 1) I-«af me from the Kon Being 

to tb» Being Load lu* from Derknew unto 
Lighh Lead 0 * fiois JVeth uato Ivmertatity I" 
It WM dvlireraifr* tnm lb* actuhl pbyaieai 
dsrkoctt of th* Arciic right that they prayed 
for. in th* Grtt intuac*, though at the mb* 
tim* w* can •*)! underitaad how that phyireal 
darknea* muat hare meant to them elao 
•piritu*} Jarknses Thi* Unborn tWicig, is that 
what u r-ferred to in th* ffymn of <>**tion 
(Xeaadiya SukUJ m th* Rig Veda. X 129 
I gire here Prof At»* JIullere tranafation of 
r*re*# I an I 3 eo thaw their iinauetakabl* Arctic 


***** trbnw wae it, ted <■ irboa* eheJtcr » 
water the d**nahyta(ia which It lay)f 
• ParheeM there waa,fe the tegisaisg eJ] thi 


The MBS Bring la referred to in other word* 
in Kathopaniihad II 4 6 “ ^ ITI^ 

iFRttqnr I 5^ Pira ^i 

Th * *em (od $ScniUr 
rirwe fn »hi* Valli endiog wiih “ 

'*Th»» lethal* eupply an answer, as it were, to the 

a|<*cry that (ras raised in th* ancient “ Hymn to 
OMUnknuwii God" Ir the word* ^Wltf 
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” The answer b“ars out my contention 
that the unknown God was the subnietgotl Sun 
God of the Arctic Home It was this Farusha 
who was tiDHgined to lie beyond the Avyakta 
(ar^IrRlt^: qi; Katha 13 11 ) beyond the 
darkness 

~Svata»hsatai i III 8 ) His immortal 
nbode laj in that secret cave in the highest 
heaven RIR which no 

moitaleyea coulil now liepe to see (R Ril 
^ftl — Ketia 13) He was difTarent from any 
thing tVey could now imagine or perceive (ST'R^R 
,0 the letter dej 

sages were t<n by those who knew the an lent 
tradition ^SR R RFfSItRRn^ 

— Ibid) This was the mjeterious Beingtowhom 
the Uptnishads referred and about whom the 
Bsges of a former nge taught qiR 

fl^ll^RR^—ShveUshvatara C 22) 

Wishing to attain this Ceiog the arcicnts went 
forth and lived m Brahraacharya 

mm R5I=q^ SSlRt I^qqRRfRRpqtqif^SlRrR 

«Tq^— Pnishna I 10, ^ ^RS^OR rlR 

?fqRRm-ChhandogjaV 10 1 ) Hih designation 
was (Mundaka II 2 1 ) or “Dweller in 

the cave,’ difficult to be seen 

gB%B'T^ESimn,-K..h, I'e 12 ) n.„, 

en ephtirf thu„J„boU (ujjq S^gijil-K.tl,. 

t ) There is no risible rrpresent-ition 
now ot thet lar fsined resplendent Arolio Fiinisha 
P BCT bRri eifei HPI :„q 

ShveteehrsUr. 11 19 ) Hi, 

j.e.^k. 1 ., no mort.l ,,e. ee. hiio now (l, 

WBlS 

Shv,t„l,„i,„ IV 20) Bit! Bi?I-iiot 11 ,,. 
n't anything that any mortal c«.,M 
Perceive, could be that Arctic Pu^ahni? 
the Instinctive cry that nnn n *•* 
the hesrlsol the V.,; ^,1“ •" •‘"'e from 
" aages It was as if they had 


been rudely awakened fiom a dream of enthral 
ling interest, to find the whole sublime vision 
TODish for ever from their gare It wag as if 
the cup of immortality from which they had 
been quaffing had been suddenly dashed to pieces 
Only the memory, thetogue dieam like experience 
of • rnnished rsrthly P„i,dis, rrni.iiird 
Them w»s , grrat void m the heart nn 
rabitlement which could not be sh.ken off 
Hence, the sudden shadow of a sadnes of n nei 
eistent pessimisBi , p.lc cast of thouBht, winch 
seems to fall across the path ,,1 worship 

L'rl , th w f” »•'">« .t woVkeil 

marks on the national tempe-amenl, m the ono 

'nndrr''tt ‘ tmlccd, for it was 

under this shadow that the oe.d was cast and 
nnttnred, which ws, afl.rward. to g-rminnte and 

Ummsh"? P'"l»“phT of the 

to^d ,1. * ' ' The sages haiing 

turned their evts eg it upra ftm- u . 

earth, from the earth to t"e ten 5 

hands and fppt n '’®'‘rts, “nearer than 

fCbt .oJ".pir, 

rralisoUim there, we need not l.hn^’'’. a 
here But if we rar, labour to consider 

aap t M»t “PP'^^eJete the tremendous 
tornmlnem ,B5I, 

the eii^ who otolaimed BSBffel 

'I '?lt5B%M15frf r^BPe; It wii 

to"ii'n“d'H” 'H'were'.bi* 

r, H-ont at last and decl.ie s,g,?lR 
I eiD that Brahman* or RTIRfa “Th 
That! But It was the hr ^ . Thou art 
tic IIoiop, that turne J the » r ^ 

waidp, from the viRible 

the phypicnl plane to *h invisible, from 

them ?o come acUra V^'"‘r'' ^""Wed 
mire repplendent and bliajl'?®,/®'' f"*- 

eirk^-^”- ■» er'’"bo^r“l:;"Li 

™ eo„r„„ea,„n cotit„,„a 
t‘» UA u portrait ) 
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TKesOtITH iFRtCtff moitlt PROBLCM 

BY 

DR. P J ltCTUA,Bir-a/ 

HiH «• ilw«futieij m»nti u•^^ » f»» of 
thgtnnUnU In Mr O^nikx I>f* It i« 
I nntt biography in any Mniwcif thi Urm It 
(oM not srpira v> inparmlt that moat (atti 

eating I>r« of Mr 0*i Ihi, »hirh liar J O 

DjVt * placftl bafnra tha pnhIiL in 1666 or tba 
ona t that waa pufa1iah<rt laat y«ar by tio ontrr 
pnairgfirm of M«>art Q K Natnun A Co It 
oakra hardly any maniion of lha hwilmtaan 
Mr 0«n4hia lifa that barn bran ao wall 
lancnbod In tha ab-ira Biantion«>i hooka It 
giraa no dataa ol tran tha pn ripal aranU ut 
hiahratiioa notaraatha Ut«a of hia b r(h or nar 
naga, bta Brat Ian liny in l«n 1 o ur Durban 
For aeonnaetod areount of hia ( fa tl a raadar aa 
raquMtail to wfar » tha aaid book* Thia 
hrxhora n vriltan panic ilarly with a a a* to 
popuIuriM tkcM book' and miyht in anma r**p<«U 
Mr*» M • Mipplamant to than Haring bad • 
vary long ar'i'ialnUdoa with Mr Oandhi I am 
in a poailion to fira an aixoint of aomn of hia 
rbarartarM'ira with whirb 1 am prraonally 
ac'^ualntrd In thia, tha raadrr will Bod an 
account of tha furlhrr atayaa of proer«a« of 
tha atruyglathit ha< gona on In thn Tranaranl 
aubaarjurot tO ihe puhliralion of Ihono 
booka I wiah in thia artirla to ahow uy 


*Ak tsnita Pjiaioy la fiortii Artica M h 
Oaodha By Hoc Jaaaph Data Bapt at tlln alar 
Johaaaaatorah 17 Ch an Mlrodorl aa Bf Amp- 
tbll Ra 3 3 T» be had at Cl A Nataaau & Co Uadraa 

t M K OinOHl Thia la a akalah af oaa of tha Moat 



•ppraciation of tba nohla atai>d that our 
(odian bnthran in tba Trantraal (wto inada 
againat tranianloua »i l4 in taeh a diaCanC and 
orKynpathctic land fororrr four yawia wiibeut 
intarwitniioo I alao wiah to ah>* my apj r*- 
eiati n of tlia niin who baa la<l ll a caoipilyo 
an aucrraafulty diinny tha whola of that lima 
Ha baa »a U <ba Trsnaraal Jediao rauu bia 
own and haa aaertfiead at ita altar —alt ihkl ona 
piit.« moat ID tl ta mortal lifa It la hia 

brain that haa conrafrad It pooMlIa for tho 
Tranaraa] Jo liana tu carry on a bJoodlaaa atroygla 
to a au<»aai[u| and ylonoua oi i, an t it la bia 
par* nalazampla that baa kept up tla apniuof tho 
flghiara thriuiphnut that long priioil Ha it 
an much ilantibol with tba ((roggla, that bi 
m*nt oo ora without sititiorirg thonlhar it 
an impnwbilily Tha atory of tha houlh African 
Indian I'rollam la aim at tha itnry of Mr 
Oandlib tifa 

Fur tho bni afit t tt » roadm of tbt Jjulia» 
Faviaio it wuuM not ba out of nUca if I arrr* to 
giro a rhort auginary of tho pittn i| laation, asd tho 
natoroof (ha paaaira irrutanro g ovrtnrht »< it 
hod barn camad on M ti* hr ibg laat four yaora 
llaoing boon in that tountry lb tha jaar lb99, 
lharahad an opportonity of itudyitf ih« Indian 
prolirmaait ih>n wm and amea thrn I havg 
ha*n Irjong to k»rf myaajf infurinad if wbal la 
going Ob thar* 

Id nicat ol thaCriliah Colonica rarioua lawa 
i or* barn (wwrd mth a now to prrrri t tl>o 

iDUnvrotum cd AaiaUnthar* AuairxlM, Onodo 
and SiitH Alnco hara takan lla Iratin tit 
matter »•<] ) ora riwl with onaanotl ir In making 

olancraprrlnittrd tbao- Thro* Cl loi iro, lb tj.* 
coura* of tha Inat twenty Era yaar* I ora created 
an amount ■ f bitUibena againit ll a I rnwn, tha 
yellow and tf a I tack racaa In roii'ei) lere* of 
whirh tho racea of tla Meat ai 1 tha Kant 
BIO bail g diiein alniuat Into hoatila rampM Tha 
nrain object of tha vannu* liom gratlo • Pa*- 
tnetioti Acta of theaa Oolonrr* i* fn Jarinxf 
call/ oxa) iheir dioia againet a y fulura 
•ng era nf t| a riril ia| p<D| lot of Iidia D hia 
ood Japan Th lae who arr alrtaify reltled 
d iw I liar*, ar* lenie I all rlgl t» 4 citireolhfp 
Thajr ar* d ) afr d frnii ruling at PatliaDientary 
anl HunKlp.1 alrrltia fheir nerchaiUart 
pit lo (nttineraMa lArdaMpafn the uonlucb of 
Ibrnr I UMn«*>, ai 1 They fnd it v$ry lard, year by 
yaar t. get ilairlirenaea reiawed In tho 
TiOfaraal, tieraara alditiQiiat hardthipa Thay 
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canDOt acquiie land to build tbeir bouses 
upon, they are not allowed to walk ou tie 
foot paths, they aie not allowed to travel in traa 
care, and they find it very hard ti> obtain tickets 
to travel on their Railways in the upper classes 
and ID the Mail trams The rulers of the Trans 
vaal desire to place even the cultured Indians 
on the same footing as the ignorant Kaffirs on 
account of the colour of the ekin It cannot 
be denied that the colour prejudice has been 
carried too far in the Transvaal 

Lord Lansdowne, the late Viceroy of India, 
and the present leader of the Unionist l^arty in 
the Houseof Lords, in a speech delivered by him 
at Sheffield m 1899, just on the eve of the 
Great War in South Africa, expressed his great 
indignation at the treatment meted out to the 
Indians in the Transvaal Ue said — 

Among the many misdeeds of the houth African 
Kepublie 1 do not know that any fills me with more 
looignatiQD than its treatment of the lodiant And the 
ham 11 not confined to sufferers on theepot for what 
do you imagine would be the effect produced in India 
when these poor people return to their country to repeat 
to their friends that the Ooreroioent of the Emprees 
■0 mighty and irresistible in India with its popula- 
tion of ^000 000, 18 powerless to secure redress at 
the bands of a small South Afnean State 

Lord Laosdowce was not alone in feeing 
80 strongly on the position of the Indians in 
the Trarsvaal Moat of those, who studied the 
grievances of the Indians in those days were m full 
sympathy with them The harsh treatment, to 
which tbe Indians were subjected dpring the 
Boer regime, was made one of tbe grounds for 
the declaration of war with the late Republic 
The British Resident at Pretoria was their beet 
friend and did all that he could to nneUorate 
their condition While at Cape Town, I paid a 
visit to thePiivata Secretary to Lord Milner, 
the then Governor of Cape Colony, and re 
quested him to give me a letter of introduction 
to Vne Resident at Pretoria, with a view lo 
obtain the necessary help fi-om him if 1 should be 
put to any trouble nbile traveling in lie 
Transvaal He gladly furnished me witl tbe neccs 
sary papers, and desired that in the event <f any 
trouble being caused dam g my enjoarn, I should 
report it to him directly 1 am g1 d to my 
that my journey was unattended by any eaih 
muhap *8 1 had feared But now that the British 
flag ia flying in that country, it would be quite 
diSerent, if 1 wanted to make another tup to 
that country In the first place, before cn>mMg 
the Tnnsvaal border, I si all be asked, and for 


the matter of that even the best of Indians would 
boasked, to proluce a registration certificate 
according to Liw 30 of 1908 This requisition 
must be complied with by every Asiatic whether 
he wishes to settle down in the country, or 
whether be is a temporary sojourner OF course, 
in tbe latter case, the diihculttes would not be 
quite so great as in the frrmer It is now a 
mittcr of notoriety that the I'diaiis in the 
Transvaal had far fewer troubles in tbe days of 
the South African Republic than they have 
had dming the regime eslablishel after the 
great Boer War 

The root of all the hardships and troubles 
from wliicii the In ban population in the 
Transvaal is euflerii g is the Law No 3 of 1885 
passed by the late Republic Among other 
things It enacted that 

They (the to-called coolies Arabs Malays, and 
Mahomedan subjects of the Turl ish Dominion) ahall 
not be capable of ©blaming burgher (political or 
raanicipal) rights of t) e South African Brpubho and 
that they may i ot be owners of fired property so the 
Repubiio except in luch streets wiide and looitions 
as tbe Ooverninent shsll appoint for sanitary purpotes 
as thcirresidence 


It also enacted that those who settled in the 
Republic for tUo puTpo»e of carrying on trade, 
should legister Ineir names, and pay X 25 
once and for ever Two years after, it was 
reduced to X3 The object ot the law was not 
to prohibit Asiatic immigration, but to reduce 
trade competition Before tleWai, the total 
Indian population in the Colony was 15,000 
and the Chinese population 3 000 Bjt name 
diately on the termination tf the War, various 
rpgulations were isanel from 'inie to time to 
rcrtrick their entrance i, to the Colony, and on 
iheWpof them all, was miiodiiced that ill 
fa^law—the Registration Liw of 1907— which 
further reduced the Asiatic popiilatior At the 
pr^nt day there me ti,t, awca thav. 
Indiana and 1,000 Chinese in tl e whole of tho 
Tiwtevkal 

O . the an ce-a of il e BuN.l aims and tie 
west.lhahmert of a aelticl G.ie.nn.ent after 
tie demise of ihe late R-oiHu, the oil I,a« 
.l»»H me.tior ed, whch was aim at a dead 
u^""serrap.m», was, «« .t were, 
nan 1 11^1 "w began to be enf rced with the 
wual BriVi.h pretismn a, ^ stnetnesK The les lit 

rl lher*r^'"‘ Asut.ca who still reaided 

in Hie Colory were harassed in s , umherof wais 

th«rT^ Referiinglo 

their present coidition, Mr h„ tSok 
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on “Th«Ini3i«n»of South Afncn • gircKkVury 
gripbic pictuto ot tha atruU to which they tr« 
reduced Qe t»js — 

It je e record ot rheme end cruelty that hee no 
eoooterpert rritbio the confluei ot the Brit eh Kotpre 
There Chingi loty be ex{Mcted is RuNie or la 
•oniB other dcepoticehy ruled country but Botuoder 
the Bntiih deg where serertheleee, (hey occur Tbe 
leeaoD leone o( leith. betreyed nod broken pledgee 
bitter bumibation cruel elinder etrong bntred eiodie 

fnaubee nbnndooed children d ibonnured wooieo 
nuneculeted mro Ibe iroo bin enteo deep tototb* 
•ouUot tbe Sooth Atricnu lodinoe Alter yenre of 
uuptmlleled tbntC, erduoiie to 1 , loteoee ttll eeendee 
they here eeOB tbeir-nll inetchcd from (hem to tbo 

■oddeuly come upon them tbe eertb bod ynwocd, 
end bed tnellowod op tbe reioUe of tbeir inboum 

wsekiibey emit poverieis to neeoro the rery reJiof 
from ite cud aubjecte that it aought lor them at tbe 
eaaouaa mooth ten ytara ago from a email aauii 
Indepeodaot Bute gorened by an oligercby of 
farraera ridden with no iguoreot ptotiocielmm 
II thtlarfiJo 3 of 1885, which wm nwe 
Its onaetuxQh etreiiuoualy reeietod by tbo 
Imptriol gutbontiee fi-ota being put into octual 
opantioni bad been repealed on tbe eecabitehatent 
nf British pmeer in tbo country t* e>a« hoped 
for by eyery friend of India and the Eopire, tbo 
whole of the trouble chut fub«e<iueocIy enaued 
wouU hate been avoided but no tucb thing 
waa dona or evea atteopted Dunog th* tau 
preaident Sroget’s rrgime, tbe lodiane uaed to 
get every bird of help and lympotby truo tbe 
Britleh Keeident at Pretoria but, there being 
none now to take hit place, tfaey are cruelly 
yemindod of the comparatively h'Ppy day* vC 
the old rrgiCDn 

Od the tcrmieattoii of (te War, Lord Roberta 
bad allot of the old Indian eettlera mate out 
and 10 due toiirta permitted them to return to 
the Colony Ha promiaed them that, oo the 
pncification of Ihr country, tbeir grievsocra 
would be inqiired iitonnd redteteed But no 
■Oocer was this said than eoms of tbe white 
loIonMta, wbo frersd Indjan trade competation, 
began to egiute against their return to ibe 
eouatcy, aol their ngitation is atill going on 



Id eousequsnee of this, their former gnevac*^ 
remaio anredressed up te the present dsy, and 
over and nbors that, they have lost Ibe few 
nghta and pnviUgee they enjoyed during tbe 
pr« War days Tbe present policy of those id 
power la (a prohibit alcogechar any further 
Asiatic immigration into the Colony and to 
drive oit the eld residents When Supenn 
tendent Vernon, while giving evidence before a 
Magwtnte Jrelarrd that "J thtnl tt u a iMifs 
tnaat duly te hunt Lkfif feople out ef the coun- 
try, ha wu probably voicing the intention of 
OmcihI bmuts and bis collosgurs Tbe Jfagis 
trate objected to his statement and his attitude 
But tbe man is still holding tbe othce that be 
occujied when he mads that statement 

(lefetnng to tba Aaiatie question in ite 
usual etrain I olkstem, tbe Transvaal Qovern 
merit organ, not tong ago wrote aa followa 

It most not be so easy to be delivered from tba 
Aalatice t^bal asertiso did it not seat ns tsbadeU 
vered from tba Cbioese IlsbourmJ f Aud did that s»r- 
tiea not ask# our psopio stronger J Tbe esiua will 
haretobelbr nww lo eotoeebon wiji thrdsMhor 
That South Atnes uiU Ires itseli froD this oxotio 
oleOMSt, thero oso he no donht, fist <t wilt eoet asey 
adrop o( peripitsboD tVhen st last tl sAsistio hat 
boon dnvoo out. South A/rics sball lio sll tbs better 
aod DOeo tobutt lor it 

The l«w 3 of 1807 and Sb of 1808 were 
enacted with tbe above objects in view By 
virtue of these laws those Asiatics wbe bare 
obtained th* right of residenca in that country, 
are obliged to gat tbeif names rrgistsrsi) bafare 
tbe Itrgialrap ef AawUcs, to give tbeir thumb 
aid finger impreMioiis, and to obtain acettifi 
eaU fruio him Any Police officer can aak any 
Aeiatie to produce tbe certificate at soy time 
and tboee who cannot or will not produce it 
can be imiuediataly hauled up before a Magie 
tsale, and after a Inal, seotenced to tbrea 
moeitha' hard labour or a fine of XIOO Those 
who enter the country before providing theo- 
eelrve with the cerliSrste as oieotioieii above, 
can be dspocted, in the first inetance, by the 
order ot tbs Eaerutive Qovvri ment, and three 
who (• enter after the said deportation ceremony 
la gone through, can be hauled up before a 
Uagiatrate and sentenced to Sii months’ hard 
labour, or a fins of jClOff Since the above 
Uwv were pessed, no fewer than 3,500 
Indiaua hevo tuff.red imptiaonment, invariably 
with herd Irbour in the Tiansvael prisons 
Over end above 'his e large number of men 
have been illrgally deported to India through 
the Portuguese territory Tbese men wer* 
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entitled to stay m the countr}, and subse 
quentlj proved their right of domicile id it 
Some of those valiant men weie dtporUd with 
no more than the articles of daily requirement they 
had with them, when they were arreste.1, and 
thus they euffered innumerable privations and 
sufferings while they were shifted fioin 
place to place Some of them have had to leave 
their families behind, unprotected and uncared 
for Fortunately, the little band of passive 
reaisters imler the leadership of Mr Gardhi 
did what It could for them 

Befoie the King’s aanction was given to tha 
law of 1907, the Provisional Government of the 
Transvaal had passed the very aatne law On 
the 11th of September 1906, a mass neeting of 
the Indians was called in Johan, eaburg to 
consider what steps they were to take on the 
Uw beirg allowed hy the Imperial Ouverrment 
It was attended by about 3 000 persons The 
principal resolution passed at tie meeting was 
that If the Indiana were called upon to give 
marks of I'^entification once more they would 
refuse to do so, and would instead submit 
to the penalties imposed by that law The 
atruggle has been g<ing on ever aince Dumg 
the four years of Us continumce, vnrnua tngic 
Rcenes hato taken place, and most of the leadera 
of the minus Indian eommunilies such aa 
Messrs Gsndhi, Dawood Mahomed, Ruslamn 
Jiratiyi, Abdul Kadar, Ahmod Mahomed 

Cachalia, Ibrahi^m Aswat, Thambi Naidoo and 
others, all highly respected m that countrj. 
hsva had to go to jail because they refused to 
give their thumb and 6nger impressions before 
tbs P.lioe as required by the Asiatic Lawe 
Seveial Indians who took a prominent Port m 
tha struggle have been incarcei-ated ii> prison 
more than half a dozen limes till now ^ 

The AMstic passive resiatera in the Transvaal 
have no personal obyecta to serve in tarry 
ing on the struggle They are simply figbijg 

!r»t »nen think 

that If they quietly submitted to the Law and 
neglected to perform their duty to tbcir country 
on this occasion, they would be looked up. n 
adisgrsce tothe country that gave them birth 
Instead of being earned away by wild notions 
of Violence, which n small number of them would 
have hkedtoresert to, they made i.p their mn.d 
to sufler in their peraors the pei allies imnoael 
country to 

^in Its sacred traditions and realise ,ts glui.oo. 


In this place, I propose to give a short sum 
Diary of that memorable struggle, in favour of 
which, men of almost all parties and views have 
unhiisitalingly expressed so strongly But 
b.-fore doing so, it would be better to give the 
genesis of It in the words of Mr Gandhi Ho 
I as put It veiy neatly in an addreM that he 
deliveied before an audiet ce of Europeans at the 
Germiston (Transvaal) Literary and Debating 
Society in 1909 He said — 

Passive resisUoee was a misnomer But the cr 
presiion had been accepted as it was popular, and had 
been for a long time used by those who earned out in 
praeUce the Idea denoted b, the term The idea was 
more completelj and better expressed by the term 
soul force As such it was as old as the human race 
. was better expressed by the term 

JtiD.Chn.t D„„l „d Socr.te.ni- 

SSZ™ F"“" o. 

teachers counted their bodies as 
Tolstoy was the 
brightest (modern) exponent of the doctrine 
I' !>»• '".a •ccord.dg to ,L 

S to .esiir. redreii 

'T' .r.™ M"" ■’T"' 

s; th.°( 

but by good* in other "“I by evd, 

oppose# not by its^hVs Wt was to be 

idea was exp^Wd m Ind^„^^ 'T® Tl.esamo 

presaion ’ freedom from fn^urv 
Theexercue of this doclrin7inrolrrf^^v.'’'"®.^»® 
logonlbe partof those wl", ^ physicalsuffer- 

a known fact U)atthr.,..r^? Practised ft. But itwas 

.•u,„ ,h.„ “t’ ‘™,3' '“k ™. Eroolor 

was orcessary, for those being so, all that 

measurable power of loul for ”®°E'*'«cd the Im- 

deliberatelytoacwnt nh!. . ’ 2” con»ciously and 

source of joy to the sufferer 

passwe resiiUncB, thus undei. 5 P'*'" 

•openorlophysical force and Inflnitely 

evvrage than the latter Nr?™#, f '* required greater 
possible from p„B, re resisten!^ . ‘berefore, 

resistance. ThTotw Mi® “'^re « physical 

use of this forco was a re.. ^ ' of a successful 

•upenor nature And this ro'^^’ Permanent and 

ll..t Ih, I„a„„ tJ"'’ noble.tod 

by oaing it bathe,. h'*lrc so far, 

.rter .1, ph,.,.., '“".vi-j 
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ftlirafl cap«bl4 of eSVnrf pfrreartnt rcatiuec* 
to th» (ou) feiT« of cftn • («w lB''iiida*t>, t( 

tb* objKt o( tha fight ui altruuttc 

AonrdiDK to tha Mying that |t « iha Uat 
»tn« that braalu tha nmal a tMcli, tha Tranaaaal 
Indiana want on lor a grant many yrnr* 
bearing Iba load of a numhvr of diaatahttMi 
thay vara auhjected 10 In tliat euuntrj. and, 
parhapa, would I aaa g me on Ilka that indafintial; 
Dut as toon as tha iniquitous lUgiatratiOa Lew 
(bare the saying does not qiuta apply, bacauaa tha 
Utter slona is a greater l,Md Ilian a') ‘bedinbi 
litira coiobinrd) was proptwad to ba sd lea) to it, 
thay at ooiia felt that thay would hafa to •uecuoib 
under ita weight, if it allawe I to ha addMi 
to tha burden thay wera alrmdy carrying Thus 
camaabait tbit meoerabla paaeive raeietanra 
campaign IB that eonntry Tha Indians at onra 
law tha fully of taking aeeryibing lying down 
they therelura workad tliatesalrea up to tha height 
of thaip coanbood, in order to neat (ho new 
eocdilians II tht^ bad qvietly eubvKted to |} la 
I/tw, the Cape Colony, hi etsl and other Ool xiiiw 
uader tlia Urituh fi<g would haee Mlowad 
in Ita Wake with eimilar Uwa, with (i>a reaolt 
that the tndiaha would hare lou d ihadooraof 
(bagrasisr part of this earth closed against them 
before long Thay hare, tn (act, eaeed thasitiiauon 
The TranemI Irduna declare and rightly too, 
that psMive tea atance IS ao lofallibla waapoo 
agalDft the un]uat and uppraaeiea U«e of (ba 
Sutei in wbieb ibey tire and that there >e no 
peaceful weapon eo potent against tba wioogful 
acta of Etatcn toward! their eubjects, ea thetol 
paaaite rcaiatanee They here kept it on for 
four ycera, and ara detarminad to rtrry is on 
until the Oorerpaent accwles to llmir detoende 
The name of Sir Qsndhl will remain penna 
nantly associated with paMira resietance wbao 
aeer and wbererer It may ba camad on beiaaftar 
Worthy to be rarkonad as one of (be great 
men India bss produred, this young lodisn Iws, 
daring the Uat eeventeen yesre in a far oil 
land, cheerfully borne oa hia ahoulden a load 
Doder which moot leaders would haea been 
over(o>rerrd The pertinacity with wbieh be bee 
maiotaine I Lie fight tbrrughoiit hss aetonislisJtbe 
on lookers and aoftans I even the hardest of hearts 
Tha troubles and harlehips which the Tranaraal 
Indiana have auifered end ara suSering, ara 
now known all over the worli, an I (be 9<>uth 
African Indian question hia long ego paseed from 
fdesiArge Cl* particular poi'itica Ai one ol'digd/n 
penal concerns The little band cf paasire to* 


BWters, in fighting out ita Idoodlas* beitle, has 
aarotd areputalion, eimilartoihat alwndof heroei 
en|oy after triumpha in oloody batlirf Tbt 
taputation fur bravery whirli the ISoera have 
an|Uired aa fightera will, ceitsintj, ba Urrished, 
if (hey fail to recognise lit ibn band, s 
MOiitar eirtua thuogh in a far diOVrent (pirit 
Higna era not wanting to ahoer tint eueb ap 
prtcialiun will not be long in cuising Tha 
•reia of aelf aaenfice pUntol by ifr Oaudtlin 
1993, ara beginning to bear fruit af(ar 
»7 years 

bun g ths e-mtinueneaof the stiuggU in lb« 
Transvaal, Mr (landbi has bad unique opportun 
itea of atu lying tha queatioo of psMiva resiet* 
aima from iia vanoua bearings fn fact, noUsIy 
haa bail such a large eaperirncw of the practical 
sro<kif>g«.f It aa hr and therefurs bia thougbU 
and refiectiona nn tha aubyect ara woith rwteful 
conaidaration Urirfly they are aa followa — 

“Only ihoos pevpla whose Bianlmed la highly 
developed acd who aro altogsiher feurW, ewa 
bsrofBa good pwMiva rreiatsra \S umsn aa well as 
boys and girls whn hava rraehsd the age of tisder* 
atwnding can also maka good pasaiva reaisUn 
It IB not heresaary that a larga Dumbar iboutd 
«•> operate In order to keep up the struggle 
However, when it is onderuksn by a large 
number, it u likely to be crowned with lucceM 
■Dncb euoner lie laye thit it can be earriid on 
even by a bsndfut of meo or even eingte 
baoded, aed that if the praatol fighteie were 
eoioahow to (all olT, ha could aod would carry it 
on aingla ban ird klen who ara not aniuwad with 
a strong p.iyeical conatitution can fight the hatUa 
aa wall sa lh<»i who ara phyiirallj itrorg To 
make a good pawire resiater, it u sot necemry 
to exarriaa the body, or to laarn drilling Jt 
la uni aevesary For him tn know the use of gune 
aod nfloa Lven tha mighty kinga ara afraid of 
tboso wbo bare acquired (naatery overtbsmaetvea 
Their cannon balls and sromunilioca cf war are 
powsrieea to dafaat thaui, and at last they ate 
obliged to yield to their reaaonabte demands “ 

Who can wy after having known the etuff of 
wbicb (be Xra Dsvsal passive trtiglert sra made 
—liian who endured prleor life more Ibio 
oneo— that they ara lesa bravv than the military 
loenf Like military men they carry death in 
tba boiiow of their bends IlBfore entering the 
liata, Uiey give up all the good Ihlnga ot ths 
woiH and give up even the ciavirg for 
earthly poasewiois ifp Gai ifFii gave up hia 
pTofaSBion aud went to jail on three lejiaret* 
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occasions Us was prepared and is still prepared 
to go there, i! the Government dare arrest him 
He never troubles liimscif about tlioughta of his 
familj’ — what would happen fu hu wife and 
children during his incarceration, who would give 
them their daily lequii-ements and who would 
provide them with the necessary funds These 
reflections depress him not It is a notorious face 
that he has not laid by anything egamst a rainy 
day, having given away whatever he had, towards 
the Colony at Phoenix, and iho roMatenance of 
Indian Opinion Hone of the considerations 
which generally weigh with every eo called 
wordly wise men, has deterred him from doing 
his duty to hiB country and from going to jail 
whenever he thought that he was better there 
than outside Mr Dawood Mahooiel, Mr 
Oachalia, and other leaders of their respective 
communities, have placed duty behre everything 
else, have eaenheed all their material interests, 
and gone to jail eeveial times While they were 
in Jail their Europeia ci-editar% — most of the 
Indiatt business is financed by them — on failing 
to induce them to give up the struggle, pressed 
them for payment of their debts Under the 
ciicumstaiiceB in which they were pl<>eed, they 
could not meet their demands Tbe teaultof it 
all was tlist their businesses were gone They 
are oow leading the lives of extreme peverty 
Bo far as sacrifices o! the worl lly possessions go, 
the passive resisters of the Transva-il have m a 
number of instances given greater proofs oi their 
having done so than the men who oOertbem 
selves for military service 

tVoiuen as well aa boys and girls have contri 
bated tbeir quota to the struggle in the Transvaal 
Mrs ItitnbliHbai Sodha.the wife of Mr Sodka, one 
of the staunchest passive reststere, dared to cross 
tbe frontier and was arrested at Volkstnist She 
Was duly tried and sentenced to imprisonioent 
She has appealed against the sentence and in the 
meanwhile she la free But she will net flinch if 
the higher Court orders the sentence to bo cawed 
out Some of the women woiked as hawkers of 
fruits and vegetahUs, to maintain themselves 
and their children, wfile their husbandv were 
undergoing the various terms of imprisonment in 
the Transvaal Jails Directly and indirectly, they 
gave every e\icouT«gement to their husbands to 
continue the Btrop„lc There are numerous 
instances given in the annaU of itajpnt.it a by 
Colonel To! 1, wl ere Rtjp it ladies foiigbt eiie by 
Bide with their iiusinnds or gave them eiery 
distance end encouragement to do so There sre 


somo instances mentioned, of husbands returning 
defeated from the buttle helds, and being un* 
welcome to their wives The same is repeated in 
tbe Transvaal Many a wife has willingly let her 
husband do his duty to his country, and has parted 
from him most cheerfully, while on his way to tbe 
j4il Hot n few have concealed their contempt fur 
their husbands hesitating to do their duty or pay- 
ing the fine instead The Indian boys and girU 
in the Transvaal have also contributed their share 
to the glorious struggle, each in hia or her own 
way 

The passive lesisters of the Tiansvaal are 
largely made up of traders and hawkers They 
have ha 1 no physical culture and learnt no mill 
taiy drill They liave no acquaintanre nitn 
guns and iifles, and they do not want to know 
It either Ftom personal knowledge of some of 
these valiant fighters, [ tan say that somo of them 
used to live in fii e Bungalows, drive about in 
splendid ourn oiita,and othei wise live in great ease 
and corafoit Tlieso veiy men, on hearing the 
call of dutj were ready to go to jail and sufler 
all Borte of privations and buiDiliatioBB 
Those who tre familiar with this class of men, 
and know how tnu^h trouble they have undergone 
ID Jails, cannot help sdniiring their brnvery and 
power of endursnee which, in several eases, surpass 
those of the nulitary men 

Oanersl Bmute, the oilier day, paid a tribute to 
the manner in which the Indians stood together. 
Tbo trend of the public press has for a long tune 
been towards granting tbs Indian demands, and 
eome of the papeia have advi ed the Government 
to accede to them The 7V«a8i.oa{ Uader, at one 
time moat bomie towards the Indians, m a lead 
mg article puohshed on the 23rd December 1909. 
wrote 08 follows — 


Ai, t ^ “y meaus ol a Law 

M d '^"*'** humiliates them as a race, 

or under Goveraor 8 regulations which, beiog appIieaWo 

to imraigranU from all regions, put no special stfgma on 
thew own nationality? Are we to brand a particulir rseo 
w^chfepwwnUaneldct. andiniome respects higher, 
wiu'w^k powers which 

iwmigranta ot all races, unle.s 
« r' » numbers ^hich, as 

«oo wt to fl* ” The admis- 

r; ™ r’-* 

irooM behonorable both totomsejvra and Uie Tnomit 
OoTerament. It would hesl the d^, 
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of lo4 A. Md 10 00 doiog fomoTO A lot «! 
tuietf horn tho tsind of the Imperul OoTomiBoot 
Tbe vbite populotioo of the TrAonVAAt has aUo 
chAoged Us Attitude towArda the fnJi«ns The 
bitterness of feeling thet irt« bo r*o!peR< *goiD«t 
them At one time, is gettmg Jess end less 
eA]!, some of thriQ hwe become very friendly 
tonsrds them, end edtoCAte theu eaiise ee 
it It ntstheir onn OnegreAtgonf out nf the 
struggle that is patent to Any observer >a that 
tho Indians in (he TrsnAoaal ha\» learnt to eSleMn 
the possesion of the sense of self te*pect far 
higher than men m similar sicnatn ns in India 
barn in dealing with foreigner* I» this reiiprei 
tbeir brethren in India night {olio** them nith 
advantage The Tranaeaa) struggle >a a good 
augury lor the high d*etin> if this coui try • nee 
more liot long tgo, the Tunes <tf /mfia saui 
and eery properly too, that ‘ the fndiai nation 
IS being bamnered out m Suuth Afnea 

One virtue the paasiee resistem have to |■tfse<a 
la abuadance and ezrmsa most avidon isly is 
truthfulness If the etruggle b*d Iseked in this 
easentlsl quslificetion, the Trsnsraal Indiens 
would have sutumbod long ere new 
ATietbsT grest virtue thst the paeaire resisters 
have to preotise saalgaslr le fratt*Asnc<a To bee 
(rue paMiferesiatee, ii is neeeessry that he should 
hs ebls tobMTsths eonse-jusncve of bis demg 
conduct, eed to submit calmly to the peoaltiva, 
which, M tbs world goes et present, might, in the 
tiAcie of tsw and order ii diet on bim 

Another qualifieat on which those who set duty 
to their country ebove all considerations and Cgbt 
bard to make tbsir couotry substastially better >s 
that they should taka a vow of poverty Mr 
Qandhl and hia eoUaagues bavv chosen to 
lead lives of poverty, all for the saks of their 
country kir Osndhi believes that those alone can 
render great service to the people wio take to 
simple life, as tn agys past, can rest cnnlmted 
with simple and coeras fare and lead hen of 
simpl city kieUiPg to the weskneui of tho 
firth 111 ll » mailer of die», drinks, etc, maken 


In additiun to the threii atirihiiter, m, 
Trethfalneas, Fiwr)(v»nn», end Povsrly, as newn 
tial tequisius foi the service of one a Motherland, 
Mr Osolhi edvocaiso a fouriU, ihsi is, eJihacy 
He says thst »■ fer ea t) a poeier of control over oil 
humsD pAShions Anl drsirvs g >e», nonecsn rariciso 
It better then ba who praeCirea celibacy India ta 
a couotry cl real lire Bnhmerl.anrs They 


tu be found everywhere Some take to it from 
their youth, and some after laving been bouse 
holders for a few years A real Brahmacbari 
invansbly possesses the other three attributes, 
and bee hardly to be taught to cultivsts them 
Byairtueof the position he has taken Up, he u 
piMr and fiia rless, ■ nd thsrs is no ressuo why bs 
should not pn*s truth et its res) Talus Sucb 
men alone esB mnke idml psasive resisters 

Passiea rasisunce is undoubtedly the best 
weapon to fight with (or promoting all national 
aime sod aspiistions l:,ven the ruoat ui yust tod 
arbitrary acts of a (juvernment could be met by 
tbu vfMpon more edVcfieely chan any set of 
riolenor The adiaitsges of soul force sgsiast 
physical force hale been well pictured by Mr 
Osndhi in i| s fiUowitig words — 

Qtad aojhnw it blesses bio who usee it sad hira 
agsiost when it ir used witbeat Srswlegsdrepof bload 
It predaces far rsavbicg rssuUs It never rusts and 
eaaeotbastolre Coinpetilioa betwaeo psaiira reiiiters 
dees ae( elhsuit Uicbi The eword of pstslre rer'st 
aneedeesaot rwjuha a scabbard and oee esenek lie 
(erviUy diepeeiessid el it 

Mr Oandl 1 sets up to tb* above priiidplst aud 
meutcatee ibem to ibose whoeime in contact with 
hits Ris «in Usnltl is trying to follow hie 
father to <be beet of bis ebility and has bs»B to 
yai) ssveial timrk ss a pnvsive rreieter Hals net 
supposed to have any legal right to enter tue 
Tianavaal, though hit fathir has Hit aeooud sob 
M aeiUl wbo IS now about IT, seems to be a chip 
of the Same old block He entered the Transvaal 
end cook to hawking Hs was arrested and seu- 
te»cs>l more thsB once for hawking wilhost a 

life aa Ins father and tba rrport goes that he n 
goii g to be a perfect Brahmaehari The example 
tl at Hr Qandhl eeta is indeed eontsgiouD In the 
isaue of the /ndtan Opinion of tha S9th January, 
)!fl(>,tt was reported thet Jfr Riiyeppeii, B a, 
of ttM Csmbnlge University, a Jlsmeter at Law, 
and a Chrisuan by birth, was arrested — while 
hawking Witho i* a tirensa, tl at ha has given ' 


CooHe of Sunt h Aftios and prsctisiig _ 

Banwter, and that I e 1 as ms le up bw oiind to 
lead a life of poverty and lu serve his niolJ er 

It will not he out • f place to mention I ere tha 
sort of life that Mr Qsudhi usually Iwils in 
SoBth Afnca Kia life » realty very simple, and 
~he Blansgas to lire on 2^ mpars a montti IQ 

theTr*iiivaa1 where everything is expenaire fje 
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prefers country life to city life He has n posi 
Uve tlis\»i.o for tity life on account of lU 
environaients and its vices In such a cold 
climate as that of Johannesburg, he fcaVea 
two purely \egetanan meals, and takes no 
other beverage than pure water or milk He 
usually takes his first meal at about one 

or half past one in the afternoon It consists 
mostly of fruits and nuta The eoco' d meal 
comes off at about seven in the evening, and as 
a rule it is of his own cooku g He has given up 
taking tea, coffee, cucon, etc , aa these articles a»e 
mostly prepared with the help of indentured 
labour He generally performs his own 

domestic eervicea, such as ^leaning cooking ultn 
ails, sweeping tho house, making up 1 ia bed, etc 
In these matters also he acta on the principle of 
equality For all and would lot allow any one to 
tender hini such eervicea as could be rendered for 
him by himself His dietary la very simple as a 
rule, consisting onlv of bread, vegetables and 
tivuU, and he never allows himaelf anything 
that IS not absolutely required foi health In hia 
younger days, he made various experiments 
on hia psTfon to find out the bare Dintmnm 
required to keep his body and soul together, and 
ultimately he has hit upon this dietary He 
halievea U at by meeting the bare riecea*.ittes of 
Ilfs, the soul IS bettor purified Writing to me 
lately from the Tolstoy Farm, where he is now 
living with a number of passive resiateiV 
families, he says — 

I prepare the bread that la required on toe farm 
The general opinion about It la that it is well made 
Manital and a few othera have learnt bow to prepare 
It. tVe put in no yeast and no baking powder We 
grind our own wheat Wo have jutt prepared aome 
tnarinalade (rom the orangea grown on the (arm I 
have also learnt how to prepare ccraruel coffee It can 
be given as a beverage even to babioa Tbe paaaive 
resisters on tbe farm have given up the use of tea and 
colTee, and taken to ceramel cofleo prepared on the 
farm It la made from wheat which is “first bal ed in a 
certain way and Ren ground 'We Intend to sell our 
lurplas production of the above three articles to the 
puhUo later oo Just at present, we are working as 
labourers on the construction work that it going on on 
tbs farm and have not time to produce morn of (ha 
articlea above mentioned than we need for ourselves 
In the bitterest ci>1 1, he bithes in cold nnW 
and sleepH m tl e open verandrh When 1 a 
out, he i« obliged to dr*-a<? ti Eurepean style, 
but at homo hit dreas la mostly of Indian 
etyle When he wm last in India, he used to dress 
mostly lo pure In hail style, wearing cloihea 
made by hand While pmctising as a Bainster 
in Kathiawar, he used to appear m the local 


Courts in his Indian costume, with Indian made 
ssniKU to hia feat, and according to the Ume 
tmi/waortal custom in Indio, would leave hi3 
sindsls outside theCourt before presenting himself 
t> tbe Judge He has, m fact, gone through such 
a long course of training m the methods of living a 
life according to natuie, that to do go has become 
qiiiui a second nature with him now That 18 how 
life in the Pransvanl ]iils was by no means 
irksome to him On the contrary, be considered 
itabWsmgtobe in jail, when his duty to hiS 
country demat ded it of him 

What a vast change there is in his present life, 
ana that of twelve years ago, when I put up with 
him, as bis guest in bis bouse situatbd nut far 
from the Duiban brnth I The late Mr Escomhe, 
for a I ng time Attorney General of Natel, was 
alniuat his next door neighbour Even then, so far 
ne he himself was ennuerned, hia life was simple 
enough hut now it is much nearer the 
natural life than ever Like the Yogi of Bhartn 
hari as depicted in the following Shloks, be is 
quite as happy — perhaps happier — now 88 he was 
in those days The Shtoka in the Xitish&taka is — 


niifl siiViSV s 11% OTsi! 


wq® !i Jioiqict I *1 “q S^1 II 

Meening— “A benevolently diapoeed person who le 
siniplysniioas only to do hie duty on eonie occasions 
sleeps on tho bare ground, and on others on finely made 
beds and beddings on soma occuiona he lives oo mere 
fruits end roots aod on others, on nicely prepared dishes , 
on some occaiio is ho wraps himself up in a tattered quilt, 
and on others ha is finely dressed, living under such 
opposite conditions ot Ute such a man is e luallv hsppv, 
whcUier it is one or the other 

Mr Hoke m his book writes that what 
Kiqlit q baa wcvtlao. ^vfxx<NNk»,v,Nv, 

applicable in tho case of JIi Gandhi He says, 
“This IB a KfapViic picture of our friend ” The 
esceMc of Bhartriliari, the Poorandaa of Kipling 
and the Omdlu of Mr D >k« seem to be formed 
of the Mine net.l. «r,d 1 am not sure that the 
iHtter would allow the imagi mry chametera of 
Braitnhan and Kipling to outaistanee him in 
thevacw, if Burb was prwsible 

Wh#n Mr Gandhi was sentenced by tbe 
presiding Msgietrate at Volkstrust to two 
montba* rigorouB impns' nment, or as he himself 
put It m a note to Mr Doke, “to partake 
©f the boepiUhty of King Edwards hotel," 
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tor fuIiDg to [iroiluM bis e«rt;&cato of lUgiitn* 
tion »Dd for refiwipg to giro tbamb kti/f gi g*r 
[mpreivRooffor th«Mk*of MralifinUon, m tffoob 
identifintion wai at all nacwmry in hi* eaaa— 
he«rotointb« iam« ebit Mjing ot hiiDiwlt“lba 
boppiMt nuD {q th* Tnntraai " lit hti pubfitiiot 
irbat th* natsr* of lb* haf>|Mi><M ma tbal b« 
bM had in tha TranarMl JaiU an 1 arhat bu ax 
pananeaa irira on thn-a diflarant ooraai ma, tn tha 
form of amall brochoraa I ahalt brra gift a fa* 
axtranu from tbam Is ahow «hai an oDanvtabia 
Ufa ha had while Ibrra Tbma who wiah to be 
mora anli$hlan«<l M to Cfa power of aalf control 
and Half ranonCM'ioo that Hr Oandhi w ce^Ua 
ot bringing to bear on hit Ufa and wurV, would do 
well to go through the original, pubUahed h; the 
International Pren, Phoenix, Natal 
Each and arerj peraos who la arnteneea) bp 
aaj eoarpatent Coorl to impriaonment in tha 
Tranaraal ]ail, independent of tha c atara of tha 
otTenca eotanilttad bp bio I* obliged to wea*- 
pnon clothra The drtwiM weru and the blai keta 
qa*d bp anp ona pnaonar are gietn to anp ether 
Thip art not alwayt lulSeientIp cleao Tbona 
wntonoad to hard labour are oade tu work for 
9 boon a dap Thap are aometimaa eoiploped m 
road rtpairieg, aomalitnaa in breaking oatal, 
aomrlioiea fn doing riribwork, ru, digging and 
eaiTptng aaitb from ooa place to aootbrr, and 
oeeaaionallp in gardening and aoeb othar work 
In tha Jail, the pnaonen ha<« to aweap thair 
own eallr, to clear out Chair own piaa potr, aod t» 
clean tha water-cloacta With reference to the 
Utter, bir Oandhi writea (hua 
a eee time eee ef the waidcra came la me eed 
ukad oa to proeida blia with two e( bii nan to eleeo 
the watancloMU. I ttieoght that 1 caoM da aelbleg 
better than clean than B7Mlf, and an 1 eland Ura tnj 
aarvloaa 1 baea no pertcnlar dialtke to that kind ^ 
wertr Os the cnotnrp, J ear eX a^sian (hat w« ooiht 
(0 get ennaleaa teouitomad to it 

At tiiDM, pimaoera nr* (rnniferred from one 
jail to another On thoae occaaioDa the/ are 
brought out in their priaoo garb, and Made to 
carry their belooginga thenaelrea from the Jail 
to the oeighbounng railway elation, and from (he 
atatinn to tl e other Jail In thie wap, Mr Qaudhi 
used to be tranaferred from one ]vt to enothar, 
and waa mada to (ravel fa Che third deal White 
being thua taken, he uaed to bo handruQed alao 
Tbia created great commotion at the time 

The worat of tha ]ail Ufa la want of auCeieiit 
and nutritiuue food The J*il diet pnim/a])/ 
caneiaW of Indian corn and dry beam Oar people 
are not need lo the dietary on which the KaOirt 


can thriee ■jhe ehorl term pnaooart— and 
the pnaiire totuton are iuranablp abort term 
P^“®*'*'*~**» not allowed enp ghee, and both the 
Uindua Mid thg Slahonedant rtfuae to uke what 
•a ofTired fbatead, e«^ Urd, becaoae ita uae u 
forbidJen by religion They all bad to bo 
aatiafiwl With , fesi-atarration dietary In Ihia 
muter Mr Qandhi auffarwl great hardahipa during 
hia third ternj ^ lopriaontnent of three montiu 
in the Pretor^ 

Mr Qandtii begged of tha medical mao in 
charge to all,, inatead of Urd to all tha 

/odiaa .prjJOfisrn The gtnCemta olTirti} (t to 
him alona Ijyj made up hia mind not to aeail 
bimeelf of th% until the other pruooera were 
ellowed the _ 

"The eery f pl.sa,) 

befm (he 1 hungry, but how 

rooU I Uka braod Uke that, aa a paaaira 
tcakater I Aij(j f rafittr,! to take eitbar ' fn tha 
meanwhile, h, coBtiKuwl nagging at tha matter 
In tbia way month an! a half pamed away, 
wiian an «rJ«, wae reeeired to the affect that fn 
thoae Jaila jbare waa a large oumber of 

lodiao paaei,, neiaure, ghee wvi lo be aerrad 
lie wnh* * atruggling in tbia natter tor 
a month and , j tcliarad from tha pnnga 
of • mil 'mpBaed aaai atareation dial ■ 

While mdjng (Pe shore account of tho aaffer 
Uga noda^n, jp, psaaira muter* in the 
Tranarial Jaii,^ ip, „jl p,,, wn their 

oww «nclofi,„ of fh,., eharactar, each In hia 
,py Indiana 

in the Tniuvss) lUow themealre* to be put to ao 
many auuerir.j,^ ,Py ptafer to be arreeted 
b where they are obliged to perform 

the tUMt dirty work— euch aa they Kara been pro- 
bi^ted by lh,„ Q5p,„ ,,,l 

1 a *“***” kf remaining fn eutb an Inhoepitable 
lan^ wy do jotum to their mother-country, 
and why tte> p,„fc„ for a big loef, when tl at 
'•"probably u „^uraj only after aueb temhfe 
aoffennga. Iii»b«tterto remain aetufied with 
®"7**“‘* Ml "Kich wnalwayabeeecured — 
and that will,,,^ much difficulty— by any willing 
^ker tn hi^ A niiaiher ot men put 

to me queeti,,,,, tp, ,p,,, j engeged 
*“ tanda for the poeeivo raaietara With 

iwgard to iucp qu„{io,|*, j[, Oaodhi haa axpreat 
ed hii^lf an deeorve a eery 

eateful peruiyi ^nd con.ideration 

aabaut U<b>o» j, ^.^Iralota, e piece wbnw 

"le coarae and ugly 


'•to dr*$i hlmielf U 
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dress according to the Euiopean fashion, they do 
not arrange to eat every three or four houre, most 
of them do not allow a single drop of liquor to 
enter their premises, they use tea, coffee, tobacco, 
etc , very sparingly, and do not spend their leisure 
hours in theatres and music halls and card playing 
The very life that the Indians are taught hy their 
wise ancestors to lead, and which is at the present 
day recommended to the Europeans by then 
thinkers as the most proper life foi d« tent people 
to lead, 18 held by the majority of the white 
settlers in South Africa as a groun 1 for persecut 
ing them Then very virtues are tabooed, and 
made a ground for hunting them out of the 
country 

Mr G«iidhi lajs that f, r ,fs at the kind 
started in Europe are al'cg«'her unauited to the 
Indian environment Acoi nng to his view, the 
greatest good of the greniest number could be 
secured by the development of cottage Industries 
such as at one tin o flourished m every 
nook and corner of India The more ilw 
Idea IS brought home to the minds of tfe 
peop e, and the more it is brought into actual 
p^mctice, the healthier will be our future growth 
The more the people work lu theic own homes, 
and with then own families, the better isitfw 
their moral and spiritual advancement In the 
small Colonies at Phoenu and the newly started 
Tolstoy Farm, Hr Gandhi and his associates 7n 
working on this principle Phoenix has been m 
existence for the last six or seven yeare The 
Tolstoy Farm came into existence only Inst year 
In the older Colony, the settlera have almost taken 
a vow of poverty They live m very simple 
cottages, and pass a good deal of their time m tbe 
open air, doing gardening ard agricultural work 
They propose to devote some time to handicrafts 
slso Here they live upon the bare i ecewanes of 
life, put on just enough clotl mg that would pro 
tect them from cold and the effecU of the climate 
and im-ulcate these principles by personal example 
in the people they come in contact with They have 
started a small school where they give their snare 
time to teaching their pupils the beauties of simple 
life The /mfian Opinion of NaUl is a work of 
their joint labours Their n-anl nod is of a very 
high order At the Tolstoy Farm, the principle 
IS the same For the present, only the pa»ive 
reenters and their families are residing there 
Mostofthcm.includingHr Gandhi, put in enough 
manuallabour to earn their daily bread Tbe one 
great peculiarity these institutions is thattbey 
foeter the development of character Indians 


could not do better than follow these men m their 
footsteps They are real Swadesbists m every 
way, that is, m thought and action, m dress and 
die^ in religion and monils Mr Gandhi says 
that India could he regenerated only through the 
medium of Swadeshi ideas 
No Indian in modern times has succeeded so 
well m bringing the Hindus and Mahomedans 
toother on a common platform as Mr Gandhi 
ibat, in my opinion, is one of the greatest services 
t^the hss reidered to his country In South 
Alrica, the two communities have been working m 
cooperation for several years past, and ara 
thereby drawn closer to each other In all 
imi^rtant questions which their interests as 
A almost with one 

mi ld They have thus acquired a status in the 
some of the white 
^l^is^ m.y hke to ignore. ,a there and has 

oxpresaed his views on tbe 

Hindu Mshomedan problem very often His new 

“‘■•I'" I k»ow 

that th,, «rb"Vv”d toh"'“' 

should W gl.d to g,;, 

Ihoir lUI,ou.ed.„ brethren aT . 
lhone.tly b.hevo Ih.i 

thoMuhomed.,, uhet f 
the, ehould rojcL rnU dr ““I 

unity only if «„rn expect 

displayed^ When the TT^li heartednesa is 
«ct towanl, each oThl. ’"u Mahemedars 

same mother, then alote sprung of the 

labour baa attracteiTe'”" Indentured 

Ihiacouiitry tswell as deal of attention in 
O-rdl, m ThisisduetoMr. 

for studying the question opportunities 

the root cause of n, » t , opinion th*t 

Indian, h.i, h.,' to^nd' ““'‘’""S” ‘h.l tho 
th. Indrntni, ^'" ""'“'/f lint,, Africa, .. 

I"I» Th. Ool^re.'^rt n^ "■I it 

«Plo,l tnd,.„ .rnr'’:!,^"? ‘n 

.r-,!;"- it", It™.! th "dl™ 

" tt th., jk.™ 
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Mciety >8 tbe iTid«nture() UWiron Th« fmtnl 
ippelUtion gi«en to ill Indmxa in tiicM 
colonics 18 “coohcc , CO ndUr nhst nnk of 
8ociet7 thejr conic from it tc cnou|;'i tbst tke/ 
OODic from the same country, and perhaps helong to 
the aaino ctocic Tbegrut tnajority of theEnropean 
Colonista treat the fodian poputalion firing tide 
by eide with tbem >ritb contumely and feclinge of 
ist Wbererer I) ey are, they ar« treated «a 
rovn bcfuoging to inferior races On my nturn 
from Europe in 1698, 1 took the ofd route to 
India, and peaaed through the Cape Cedosy, the 
Orange Kirer Coloi y (then Orange Free 8tete\ 
the Transvaat and Ifatal before enbaibing again 
at Durban for Oufombo I me cot in 0>p« Tatrn 
for Don Lbau too hour*, befure they mado me 
feel that 1 was in a place where the colour of the 
•kin counted for everything end men nothing 1 
wee at Once eooriRced that Ifan journey could not 
he e pleaeant one to him who did not we«r white 
chin The men in charge of the UoteU tv which 
t went to lecuro a room, for a few daye «My, 
innnaUy teld me there nee no ro<Bi there 
At Sret, t behaved their eutement to he true, 
but when 1 bad gone over a doten of them, it 
dawned on me tbet they were sot wiKisg to 
lalee a coloured man into their premieee My 
tspettenet* in Kimberly and other ptecea were 
almoet the same Ifad net the Oovernoinot of 
India pamed the Indenture Law and bad tbo hatel 
European Colotuate never been allowed to grow 
fat on cheap Indian labour, to day there would 
have been no Indnn prahlfu «i all in South 
Africa The few Indians that would We 
gone thrre for pleaeure or buaineae, would 
have found ite doors as wide open to (hem ee 
they arv at preavnt in every country of Europe 
The thinking part of the prople of Europe look 
upon Indian civiliutiun with feelings of respect, 
and India as the mother of all cieihiaboos 
They treat Indians as their equals Nowhere 
IS acy difficulty eaperienca.1 by them while 
travelling or residing there Siina of the French 
and Oerenan savants sp«i d their lives in tbo 
study of the ancient literature and philosophy 
of India and considei it a fi|1 honour to fsarn 
at the feet of tha gnat maaleie India baa 
produced If Europe ever nqiired Indian 
Indentured labour and if tneOavernoisntof India 
allowed It to erploit that Islxtur, it woild not ha 
long before tl oro Indiana who were settled down 
in tbe vanous parte thereof begnn tc be looked 

By virtue of the Act, the wily and uften beggarly 


Indias recruitert of the White Coloaiste of Natal 
are aUa toiiduca the poor and ignorant but bomd 
loving labouring classes of thi Indian villigea la 
certsia digtnets, to agree to (esiporsry sltvery la 
a far off land Tha Ulvuiirrs are given all sorts of 
falsa tiopes and promises ai d are mads tu believe 
that they Iiave simply to go there in order to 
obtain nuggets of gold, ivhicli they can do by 
eicply digging ilie bnd wh’ch le repreecnteJ to 
them at full of riches of all sorts As soon at they 
yield to these and sinilir (emptationt they are 
made to affix theur tignatiiret to a document 
binding them for Ava yrara to serve unknown 
meaten in distent lands, of which they have no 
cooenpexn whecerer, fora ni'eitf pittance IiCgsffy 
they ere supposed to have voluntarily enterwl 
into tbe contract, end to be eble to understand 
ite terms fully, though the document le so worded, 
ae al) legal dccumrnte are, the! even laayers 
would not find it easy to interpret It elways 
properly When they leach Natal, tlisFrotector 
^ Immigrante assigns them to different maetm 
Some of them ere sent Ip work on tee, coffee «nd 
•ugar vetetes, tome in coal mines, toms for tbs 
muoKipelitiee, end tome are sent to work for tbs 
CoverriD'ent on railweye sfid ether scrvicss Tbs 
inattera ars not all alike Some of tbrm have 
ohte» »d wide nutvnety for eelfiebeeM tad greed, 
and punish the men eeverely for toe most trivial 
faults The labourers ars hound to ssrvs any of 
tbe eoiployere to whom they ars aaeigntd The tten 
being Ignorant ct the leuntty, its lergmga, ett , 
sndotherwies wry eimpte, hate to undergo In 
nuserabls baidhHipa during the period of indvn 
ture On some of the pUrtetions, they are look 
«I upon aa mere beaete of burden and ere treated 
worse than cattle 

If tha miater to whom a particular labourer is 
aaaigued IV inbunian and treats him unfairly or 
craslly, tbs Utter mutt, to the SrsC place, obtain 
tbs permwaion of a neighbouring llagielrats to 
proevsd against tha former This is not always 
easy Uiv troublva and difficulties ere many 

Tbe Magirtratei mostly decide their complaiBU 
to bs fains or Frivolous Tbe accused la hardly 
svsr punished for ill treatment and cruelty The 
conplaljiant frow the very natur# of the dreunj 
atences in which he la placed, la unable to offer 
KuScient corroborative evidence to prove hia state 
meat His fellow workers, who are witnesses of 
the tragedy, ara unwilliig ta appear and give 
evilerwe against their coaeter, however wrong he 
may here been, for fear of a worse fate to thein 
selves Tbe man a bfa becomes only mci-a tsiscf* 
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pnaan garbo! a felon and to lire upon non nutrition* and 
Mini sUrTaUoo diet, where be la eometimes kicked aboat 
^Tery kind of work 
whet^herhe liked it or not, where he hai toeairy out 
f* h warder who le no better than hiahooae- 

w prohibited from 

rr««.p®i* ^ w *® alraoet the bare 

neoetsitiea of li^Te and la Bometimea obliged to aleeo in 

MhherT ‘^Th !* hy actual Uiieyea^nd 

robbera The question is why one ahould undergo such 
trials and aufferinga Better is death than l.fl u*dM 
Bueb conditions Far better to pay up the flno thim 
be ttu. incarcerated Way Godyrehi, creatureV^^m 
a“cow*i^^*lnH"Kr thoughts wake ono really 

the jail, he has no anaiety to earn hii *5 

K. 

learns to be more regular in hla habits Th«.* *®a 
ilia body In reitraiot look after it T.k, 
jail life, bo fecli hiwaelf quiu I free ‘ ti* 

lortune eonei to him or any w?eWM 
use any riolenee towards hi!o ho 

J.a ...rei.o „a I, h 

r'i.vs7KL™Lr,ss;.-->r 

o'; 

neaa Let In going to tail and ondrreoinff «!fT *'*PP‘. 

Mofined. wade of solid atone two or Ih^ **? 

plainly did not know how to treat 

S3E'£S'rISa^l*5“'^^ 


♦h^i hindrance, and they were nearly all 

wae dangerous As they could not reach me, they 
had resolred to punish my body , just as boys if they can- 
«ii “k”® *2 *®r® P*”®" ■Kiioet whom they hare a spite 
jnll abuse hia dog I saw that the State wis half witt^ 
*1*? aT^ t*, * ’°“® "®®“" her Hirer spoons’ 
lost el! my remaining respect for It, and pitied it 
An ordinaiy man would have been cowed 
H euffrnnge of the kind 

that Mr Gandhi went through m the Transvaal 

hil A V “‘®y “'»’® »'•«> 

the more determined m his aims and aspirations 
He IS alwajs 

willing and ready to go th.ough any amount of 

muZf 7i " pr,uc>v^es and m the 

intereeu of 1,18 country Those who have come 

Mlf Tc ? m“v '“‘“’y "nvinced that no 

the honour of his count, y was concerned and 
II.tel,.,e, ,b„ ,h. e, 

OTund fir thT”",*” ‘li” »•'" 

ground for that coi elusion is that it is based on 

rh'rr';:! fs 4 ; 

r .S- •»— 

!»»»» th., h, 
Seme of the aaRaulu provocation 

romedire or rets Utrnl . »^rtcd to legal 
eareplion to them u! 

J-et enUrts.o *«cb a ^ougbrlt 

bia country that tonV u ** the love of 

juZi^ 

,„,b, „ " IPx coublr, 

.T.tjbodj- Wl.VM 

no voibe whsWer Z ^"’P'b. ba. 

•ndhow csntle T thereof, 

't.el, i, .„U,„ 

•nUnngtheconntrrt Ar^T " from 

7» According to the Rritisb 
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a tVa Proclaointion ori85R*l^* 
CoMlitu'ioD ‘n ^ ^ j , 

Ind:»n» sunn, »» natursiiy •>»“ t Rritwlj 
footing of ‘ H,%,“ Ut bo b« no 

.n the E<nptr«^ “^“n one of lU .ob 

iSw^lTthe Empire ""n 

io on. of To the .ffe« th.t b. 

th. ,... 1909, be decU«Q lo the 

WM content U remain tbe .ohjrrt <1 

■n which be had only one per een 

S,. ,i h. h.i «= •"“■ 'S.' "tet» 

the Empire had no ‘t,o„ Uw. of the 

The Amatic Immigration „ of the 

franevaal cut at /'.Uma on th. 

way that *•• np*" “ “;“c, Indian Cibiatioi 
The baeio PJ'"'”P''‘,,'L„trol aod eelf reoun 
are eelt wriBce, t^f f,,. good of humanity at 
ciation It mculcatw the gooo 
Urge end teachee iie __„n,l OnbVe 

J w -ork for the «™™7;i’„«tnd penane- 
other ciTilitationa, It *"5*””^. Toured tV.uffer 
IB order that the oiviWution. bo-» 

ineeend priretione ««*•'“ difleient 

eeer, inculcatee Ptogrees c „bY »se, com* 
lm„ To obtain t'’* “f"' during one. 

foiland plenty COuH ,» oiay out 

fxietence, no matter ii>di»»daal» ae 

olhere, w the P""®'P“L poj.o, of each 

well a. of netione Th. ,w„ 

of the European natm ^ the other and 

iBgrandiKDient at th jhetk the 

V. adopt the most «ff«« why 

other's aggrandiMment inet ,o„Bt«o today 

the European nations onornioue eeetr* 

h„„ 


bog. arin.« and beavirr ard 

me burden of nhich la jt, 

heatier from year to ’"it* J„mgmore«d 

groaning* of P'^P * upon wh other 

Lr. audible T t„„d«i in 

with jealous ejM, has been fjuile 

crease* dn fnlia, jguahtto control 

tberevew. There, men «e s 

all their paseiun. f«r. and to 

upon a* the thief enemi* „„,Bcunihe»ed We 

l,« a eimple. healthy "“f ,, d,wce 

Mr Gandhi belierea ^at 

onrseWea from the practice ct 6 


,„d.«dn.l interests, tbe g-J^r th.^ 

M o»'^”^\‘/ ^lcr will be the poverty 
iTthT n^ion- TbeboLcf Indi.n cr^saUoi. 
oftba na .j „ be, g the good of 

„d Indun fj tbe aan.Gce of 

,qJTwo individual 'good, '‘P'^jTtoemuUU 

reeoH at our occasional puoy altempta to emuUU 
toward* the achievement of nchei 

£^“b lime* has undergone complete meUmor. 
phoeie Now a dsye that man u "" 

haed" who mansgee nnyhow to live in e fine 
bZ., u. in. -.11. b, »»'a 

““.b b.,b .1.. »i"“ ""1 ■P">". -”1 ■,'>» 
S,.l« b.. t... «.—<■ 111. »»"■ It 

tTbwo that sort of bikh ife Moat of the hou»e« 
of «IW cilii^d men are eUgantly »««h. 

haems the beet eu.bioued chair* aod oatin, 
floeet »Fp.ta. »«t co.ll> pieluree. eta Thjy 
have electric bell, in every part of the honie to 
their eervanta. aod hae. eltatno in.U latioM 
for lighting end v.i.tiUung them Almoet rrery 
erticta that conduce, to .... and comfort >. there 
Th. bedrooms ate furnished with handionie bed- 
otead* end fine feothn beds and pillow., with 
waahins and dressing table, and mort eUgitt 
looking wardrobe. The window, are covered 
with curtains and bliods tor on amentalion or for 
preventing light pen.tr.tmg theremanddistarbrng 
^ owners sleep Object* of art, pleaeirg .ad 
w.pl,y.tmg to Iba eye. are to b. roet with a. 
•very step In winter, the bouse* are witmed 

rth electricity or steam pipe«,^»nd IQ ntnnier 


with electricity ot even ■■■ i-r . 

they era ruolod by coohog apparatus, w, ib« 
uDifurm temperature may be maintained thermi 
tbe whole yeer round From the time they g«( 
out of bed until they get in there .gim^ ,j, 
aieenge to have something to eat every three 4 

four bnure, wiln tee, coffee, alcoholic dnnl.,, «. 

Itt tbe intervals They spend th«r 
hoQT* 10 music snd coneeita in dsnciog ^ 
tolling or 1.1 card playmg Oa,^ 

bud ageiDst the Indians in South Afnc, 
they do not lire in finely fuenishrt hoose. S 
do not eleep on .oft feather beds, they^^ j 
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able for having ventured to seek justice m that 
rcanuer 

The aforesaid conditions of life are such as 
would demoralise anybody Situated ns he la, 
au indentured Indian would be more than human 
If he does not go down tDomlly and religiously 
fiotn day to day ^ 

The above are some of the grounds on which 
Mr Gandhi advocated the total abolition of the 
Indenture Law m force m India The conditions 
of service are not far removed from tloae of 
slavery as it was known before the slave trade 
^ abolished In soma respects, the condi 
tion of the slaves of old was decidedly better 
than that of the Indentured Indian labourer 
M to dny In 1D08, at amass meeting of the 
Natal Indiana, a resolution was passed urging the 
Goverrraent of India In stop indentured labour to 
Natal Mr Polalc, whose name will always 
remain associated with that of Mr Gandhi m 
this matter, at the various meetings tost were 
held m India in 1009 10 to discuss the South 
Afncan problem, brought home to the tnmds of 
the people ami the Goven ment, the trouble* ei d 
hardehips from which the indenture<l lebourere 
Buffered Thus came aoout the eccepUnee of the 
Ilon’ble Mr Ookhales resolution m 1910 m 
favour of the eloppago of the indentured labour to 
Natal and the promise of stopping it altogether by 
the Government of fndia from July l.t of the 
present year ' 

Any account of Mr Gandhi would be ouito 
incomplete that docs not mention his views on 
elision 

on th. very h.slimt ptinoiplo, oI roli~ion 
Mr Dok.hn. s,„„ , „ j 
deec.iption of his rel gious beliefs and praciicee in 
hir kook, I no„H C, 

r.,Jer, lo go tbroogh th.t p.,l,c„w rh.plrr 

Oo,hi .Of on Ih, pnrnj pr,„r,p|, 
all 01 u», whe’ler we are ralla.^ 
Mahomedans, Buddhists or ChnstisJl. ^ ‘U 
whether we hail from the Puc jab, the UmU.1 
Provincea, Bengal, Bombay or Madras nav fmir. 
any ether part of this planet, are ron, of one «d 
the same Maker lie has the aame love and 
fcympatby for them all. as be has for fais own 
kith and km Mr Doke has mentioned vanon. 
Incidents in his life in which his practice bae 
been found to be alwaj-a id consonance with hu 
preaching The one nrtue whi h distmruisbee 
Mr Gandhi from all ©there is that he never puU 
fcr»ardanfdeaorextoUan*cUon, whichhe himaelf 


would not bo prepared to act upon when circum 
stances required him to do so 1„ fact, he practises 
himself first what he desires to preach to 
others ^ 

Sponking to . mued gathering of Hindus and 
Mahomedans at the mosque in Johannesburg 
he eipreaaed the tulloiring idea about irhat he 
meant by religion — 

By religion I do not mean formal religion 
or customary religion, but that religion that under 
lies all wligions, which brings us face to face with 
our fliaker 

From the speoial study that he has made of the 
vinous religious (ailhs, ho la convinred that the 
elementary ginriples of all religion, are on. an'd 
the aame He say. that the nay t.eier.eth. 
Maker and to attain eternal aalvatioii, i. on. 

iTd.-il ?“ r'""’ “‘"■‘'""Ity, Bnddhiatn, 

other fai’tl, Trgr'^r'oV? 

to conquer hatred by lore ' It i, no ezaggera 
tion to say that he la probably tlie oi Iv one imeno 

h7»er7utre'’r“ n.“h’ 1^““ to 

Ilf. on Jk, " togolaled hia daily 

'x7inpz’'i„h“boo7iLi“hrzi 

t.VhIr,\'::^^yr:,'*„rkto'ftir 

alV" -pp-vd'to •h,‘7r; 

AeiaticM, repJrl^T all 

pereon-iJily an^ t-, ^ " S'^t regard for his 

practicsl pro. fa of iV The r^'i 
workiig with him j coterie of men who are 

burg, btloog to different n«t.^ 

tehgiousfsiih* But VortU^l’^*"'* ‘I'fferent 
eroure from Euiooean. i.i be was able to 

n.toh, Poiak. rh 

Meare Qimy, n.„. i Asistics like 

RosVMnJ,,T^,•tnbI^„du “a Msbomerf, 

pnrtoor Eorope.nd A^,. ’i ^ •bsihngfrom diff.rent 
•’»’«*’«cb‘"TS,!fofwh,It* '-ot hsre been 

F«rt.« of the above ^.Iv ItiahiedsjJy 

“•operation of 

iDose who feel for the dowq. 
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trodJen and t\ie opprMscd Ui bu dKUr«d b» 
Tiewa Tcrp often on tbis ^ueation The foltowiDg 
extnet from the message that he cent to ttie 
Indian National CoogrM at Lahore bald in 1909, 
dearlp tbo<»a faia idea on tbe fubjeet — 

“The eona nl Eindostan, laho are in tbe 
TraneTaal, are abowing that they are capable ot 
Cghting lor an ideal pore and aimple The 
methodi adopted in order to aecure relief are alio 
equally pure ar d equally etinple Volenoa in any 
ahape or forB i» entirely eeebened They belieee 
that tell gufferin; la tbe only trae ai d affeetiee 
measa to procure laating reforma They eodea 
TOUr to meet and conquer hatred by lova They 
oppoee the brute or phyeteel force by eoul force 
They bold that loyalty to »a earthly icventgrt or 
ao earthly eonetitutiun la aiibordioati to loyalty 
to Ood and bia ennatitutioo In interpreting 
Oud a eonltitution through their conscience tliey 
admit that they nay poatibly he wrong Itmce, 
in rraiatreg or dwregardiag these man (Sid«*la*«, 
«b>cb they conaidar to be ineonaistent with tbe 
eternal lawi of Qed, they aeeept with reaignatioo 
the penaltiee protidod by the former, end Uuat 
to the worhing of time and to tiie best to human 
nature tu ma^ good their poeitiOR If they are 
wrong they alona auffer and tbe estabUtbed order 
of tbinge eeaunuea.' 

Tbe more Mr Otodbt becomea known to 
Edropeana, tba more la be appreciated by them 
The fact that Lord Amptbill, a prummeot eoble 
mao of Englasd, os* of the Uta Oovernore of 
Uadna and (or aoma time Viceroy of Indie, bae 
smttenaTerytyinpatbetic preface to Mr Qendbie 
life by Mr Doke, epeafca eoiumee Thoeewbocome 
iopctwaalcofitart witbhiOi areat once ccoeiuoedof 
tbe punly of bi* miod end bia high misaion Tbe 
esTious lecturee that be dehrered in London 
during hia Uat trip, were attended by a great 
many Englishmen and Angto>lTidiai a in tbe 
leading ran kr, and were highly epoaen of by them 
Some ol the Tnnaraal politicians and public smd 
who were at One tune eery bitter agamat bitn, are 
now among bia beet friends All that le due to 
hia bumaniCarian viewe and aeciona , he betieres 
that the loagetanding nci*! prejudice* anJ 
jaalouaiee between the European* and Asiatire are 
**Ty datnnientat to bo’h^ He seem* to coxundee 
that one of hi* mieeioDs la to promote barmony 
and sympathy between 'them, and he if alwaye 
working upon that basis ’ 

Vlhile Mr Oandhi wa< bewig marched to the 
Johannesburg ]ail during Via second inesrMratwm 
from the Court Eonae, where he had been 


famaoned lo giro evidence in a case, ho waa found 
eery much engrossed in bia thoughts btr Duke 
in tsyii g to guaaa what they possibly could be, 
fint aakf whether they were about tb* horrible 
place ba wa* being sent th, but on aecond 
thooght be aaya 

“Ho, not that it is another Jerusalem which 
be faces steadfastly It is such a city as all 
inspired man see, and to build wboae wall* they 
aCilt ‘ecJura the cross, despising shame ’ A holy 
city, alrnJy come down from Ood out of Uearen, 
torming unrecognised, uraeen by vrorldly souls, 
amid tba squalour of to day, vr) etever Ood s 
children are A new Jerusalem whose beautiful 
gates are ever open to all nations , where bo 
eoloor bar le permitted to ebsllsog* the Indian 
and no racial prajudw-e to daunt the ChineM, 
into arboea nail* aven an Asiatic may build those 
peeciou* stones which one day will startle ua 
with their glory ” 

That bs la out thinking of building euch • 
Jeriualem on paper only tt ^uite evident from 
tbemeiiner in which he bae applied himself to tbe 
task, llete buiy at it the whole day barring tbe 
hour* of tieep and food Evan tba foraar be 
ooosideneu much waste of time, eod spends as 
hula after it ae wnuld be absolutely fisctaaery to 
OMuntaio bia body in a fairly beeltby condition 
Uow be meana to do it may bs gaugM tram the 
fullowing extracu from e Uttar to be fnend, u 
quoted la “MX Osodht'' published by Mr 
MateeaD UiistyUd tbe confession of bi« faith, 

and rune u followi — 

(1) There is no impeseanla barrier between 

Biat and Weat 

(2) There is no each thing e« Western or 
European cinlisalion, but there is a tnodarn 
civilisation which la puraly msl-nal 

fS) The people of Europe, before they were 
towelled by modern civiliution had roucb in com 
owjo with the pe^Uof the Best, eny bow the people 
of India, and even to day Europeans wbo are not 
touched by modern civilisation are far better 
abla to mix with the In liens than the oflsbring 
of that tnvilitstion , 

(4) It I* net the Bntuh people who are 
rulieg India, but it is modern civilisstion, through 
ita Tailva)a, telegraphs telephones and almost 
every invei tion, which ha* been e'auned tube a 
Inomph of civilisation 

(Sy rombey, Calcutta, and other cbisf 
mtaeauf Iwdia are tha real plague Spots 

(b) If British rule was replaced to morrow by 
Indian rule based on modem metboda, India 
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wou16 be no better except that ehe would be able 
then to retajn eoiio of the money that is drainei 
ftwa) to England , but then India would only 
become a second or fifth editiue of Europe or 
Araenr-' 

(7) East and West can only and really meet 
when the West has thrown overboard modern 
civil z\*ton, but that meeting woiiU be an 
armo-l 'race, even as it is between, siy, Oermany 
and Filmland, both of which nations are living in 
the Util of Death in order to avoid being 
devo II I the one by the other 

(8) It IS Simply irr pertinence for any manor 
any l>oly of men to begin or contemplate reform 
of tlie whole w rid To attempt to do so by 
means of nighly artiGtial and speedy locomotion, 

IS to st'empt the impossible 

(9) Increase of material comforts, it may be 
genemllylaid down, does not in arry way what 
soever tanduea to moral growth 

(10) India sloiild wear no rnachtne made 
clothing whether it comes ou* of E iropean »oilU 
or Indian nulls 

(11) England can help InJia to do this, aod 
then she will have justice 1 her hold on India 
There seem to be many in England to day who 
think likawiae 

(12) There was true wisdom in the eagee of 
old having so regulated society as to limit the 
material coi dition of the people , the rude plough 
of peihapa five thousand years ago is tbe plough 
of tbe htiHbandman to day There li«« salvation 
People live long, under eucb conditions, tn core 
paratlve peace much greater than Europe has 
enjoyed after liavirg taken up modern activity, 
and I feel that eveiy enlightened man, certainly 
eiery E gliahman, if ha chooses, may learn this 
truth an I act according to it 

It la the true spirit of passive resistance that 
has brought me to the above almost definite con 
elusions As a passive resistor, I are unconcern 
ed whether such a gigantic refomiation, shall I 
call It, can be brought about among people who 
deiive th>>trsatlsfaction from the preerntmad rush 
If 1 Tealizi the truth nf It, 1 ahould rvyoice in 
following it, and, therefore, I could not wait until 
the whole boily of prople had commenced All of 
ua who thirk likewLS* have to take lb# necessary 
step, and the rest, if we are in the right, must 
follow The theory is there, our practice snil 
have to approach it as much as possible Living 
IQ the mi 1st of the rush, we rosy not be able to 
■hake ooTsetves free from all taint Every time 
1 get into a railway ear or use a motor boa, 1 


know that I am doing violence to niy sense of 
what IS light I do not fear the logical result of 
that basis The visiting of England is bad, and 
any communication between South Africa and 
India by means of ocean’s greyhounds is also had, 
and 80 on You and I can outgrow these things 
in our present bodies but the chief thing >8 to 
put our theory right You will be seeing them 
all sorts and corditions of men I, therefore, feel 
that I should no longer withhold from you what 
X call tbe progressive step 1 have taken men 
tally If you agree with me, then it will be your 
dutv to tell tbe revolutionaries and everybody 
else that the freedom they want, or they thii k 
they want, is not to be obtained by killing people 
or doing violence, but by setting themselves 
right, and by becoming and remaining truly 
Indian Then the British rulers will be servants 
and not mastoni They will be trustees and no* 
tytaot* and they will live in perfect peace with 
tho whole of the inhabitants of India The future, 
therefore, lire net with the British race, but with 
the Indians themselves, scd if they have 
eufficientself abnegation, and abstemiousness, they 
can make themselves free tbie very moiaeat, and 
when we baie arrived in India at tbe simplicity 
which n «ti!l oura largely and which was oare 
entirely until a few year* ego, it will slill be 
poseible fertile beat Indiana and thebestEuropeans 
to eee one another throughout the length and 
breadth of India, and act as tho leaven 

I have known Mr Qandhi for over twenty two 
years very inlimately During nil that time I 
have found that the one great difference between 
bun and othera is, that once he Is convinced 
that a particular line of conduct, as tested by the 
bigheat canons of morality and the s^ncteHt 
doclnnea of religion, is correct, it will not be 
Img before he adopts it for himself as hia daily 
practice, if he has not already been observing it 
lleaaya that if you wish the good of thoaeyou 
cone in contact with, tbe only way to achieve 
Iheendwtobegwsiyoursilf 8eU improvement 
and self culture ai-e hia ideals JJe always acta 
upw the prwerb * Example is better than procepl” 
and that is how all his theories and practice are 
WendM eo harn onioosly one with another in his 
daily life \o i^rthlv tempUtion* are too strong 
for him, and none of them «a make him swerve 
from the noble path that he h.a chalked out for 
himself It IS no exaggeration to sav that in this 
ape of malenaham it is not poasible to come aettiM 
another man who lire, the Idrol hfe he pr«chM 
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CURREHI EVEHIS. 

By JlUDUR-il. 

yn OLTTE BMsrs oy i&stTunos 

‘InnBTnEIl this TirenJieJb Ceniarj of tmn, 
wbicb Mi to be prFj^nant with atof » 
t tntfoty mincU, «iUi>itneft before ite doe* 
the reeliutioQ of that noble dreem of the 
late poet LeuTMte,u, indeed, an event about which 
none can foreeait It u no doubt tti the womb 
of Time Whenever it hxppena — whenever the 
waT'drnm ceasea to throb and the battle 8a{re come 
to be furled, heralding the tearth of the Pacliametit 
of man and the Federation nf the world — it will 
be tbs greeteet dsji al re^i'iag, unpreredsoted to 
the vh^e butor/ nfHumanitp It will be the 
gUd harbinger of a better da/ which ebell oaher 
the truemeaBianic eventofPeaceonEartbanlQood 
wiUtewardv men of which the Star of Betblebem 
gave the hrat faiet tign two thouund /tera age 
hltekiml wilt have then entered on (ts new epoch 
«f Evolntioo the fer retching eiTcoti of which 
Done can foretell Cut it «, indeed, meet gratif/ 
iRg to record tbe feci thee we owe it to the 
/eniui of tbe great Asg\e Ssros rtet >b the 
Western beaiiphere, so full of undreamtof 
potentialittee, tha first genuins step taken in tbe 
pneticai solotioa ofthe probUm which beeper 
pleaed and vexed tha minds of man/ a might/ 
nationafit/ on the globe for /ears paet As tbe 
head of tbe UniCed Stales, Frastdent Taft has 
earnest)/ wt bu bands to the formidshle Cask 
He bsj held before Ifae English publio tbe olive 
branch of Arbitration A draft agreement bae 
been prepared, end Is about to be tmmediatel/ 
aubmitted to the people of Great Bntsio, tbe 
original kith aod kin, for their approval andadop- 
tion The one central point of that egreemeiit is 
how to avoid war, when caodicCs erne, be the/ 
political or economical, sod submit the points 
in dispute to pacific end fnend]/ srbitrsmral 
Thus, It bu in a wa/ emootbel tbe we/ lor 
the Bague Conference which for acme /eere 
past has aimed at the higher en-* mere 
difficult task of solving internatHinal dis- 
putee b/ its own machlner/ Greet Bntaiii,>a 
anticipation of the formal agreemenC, has alrwid/ 
eordiall/ rseponJed to the appeal of its own lleeb 
jand J)l<V3ddr>.*hi*.ivsv’ dt<jn!,jnhets IChajnaatn)* 
held the other da/ (n the histone Chamber of 
Guildhall, was In ever/ vra/ most ratislsctor/, sa/, 
43 


gratdylsg Perfect ananiinit/ prevailed, white the 
leaders of the two great purtiee, unking all their 
other political diSerenees, joined bands to speed 
on this great work end la/ the first solid founds* 
tioii 4^ what mn/ hereafter lead to nniversa! 
peaw b/ means of arbitration On the motcoo 
of England s Pnois Minister, seconded b/ tbs 
brilliant leader of the Opposition, it was 
reeoIveJ that tbe meeting cordiall/ welcomed 
the proposal of the Pteeident of the United 
States of Voienca in favonr of a general treat/ of 
athitration between that eountr/ an I the British 
Cmpiro and pledged its support to the principle 
of such a ti-eat/ as serving tbs highest lotersets 
of the two nationa and as tanding to promote tbe 
peaeo at (ha world In moving this hutorie 
rasolaiioo. Mr Aejuitb said "The situation, 
tho nniquB situation which (oblitsrsting for tbs 
moment all distinctmn nf part/ and of creed) to 
recognise and welcome, hss coma tnto existence 
with no ostentiblo or over pre arrangement It 
baa not been ergnmaed or engineered b/ tbe 
apparatus cf diplooiac/ The im'ietive boa been 
Ukee, aa we gladt/ and gratsfuU/ aeknowledga, 
b/ (be Chief Magistrate of tbe United Stetea of 
Ainartca. But tbe seed which ha east fell oa 
tbagrousd which was prepared to Mceira It, 
aod that which a fsw /eara— ma/ 1 not sa/ a faw 
tnoDlba ago— might have been regarded aa tha 
drenm of idealista haa not ont/ pamod into tha 
domain of practical statesmanship, but hia becoma 
the settled purpose nf two great demncraclsa Ido 
wot think that I am uaing tha language ofexaggera- 
tum when I ea/ we art hers to da/ to record the 
toeatwgsal rictor/ in our time in the icterastioRal 
spbem of the power end reason and tbe sense of 
brotherhood What is now proposed, and that 
u the profound tignificanee of this new departure, 
u that as between the United States and tha 
United ETingdom, no matter what ms/ be the 
grant/ of the iwus, whatever ma/ b« tbe magni 
tads of the interests involved, wheCerer the poig 
naoc/ of the fealiog which it arouses, thero is for 
tha future to he a definite abandanmsDt of war 
aa a possible solution, tbe substitution of argument 
for forte, aod supersession b/ judicial methods 
ot tha old ordsal of battle ’’ These are words 
breathiog the very essence of peace The/ are in 
BO senes the words nf • dreamer or idealist but 
tbeneef a matter of fact, sound practical man, aod 
a statesman to boot C/oica ma/ express and no 
-A>»ihrjuwBAVi«aa»d .thairjtii^ticitB’ jOmiV ,W 
The/ seem to omiDousl/ shake their heads and 
^int to tbe history of hnmanit/ in the past and 
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those eternal verities hj which it is environed %Ye 
do not iBftko Ught of thatecepUcism It is juati 
gable Dut Humanity is marching on and its 
goal IS certainly for peace and not war The 
pitch of civilisation itself to which it has reached 
alter the hard and bloody conflicts and struggles of 
thousands of years, has brought on a new evolu 
tion of thought in mens minds And it la 
this evolution, so long brewing, which 1 as now 
heen given the first practical turn, demanded by 
the voice of Humanity itself So that the follow 
ing further weighty reflections to which Mr 
Asquith gave expression at the Quildhatl meeting 
deserve to be taref oily retnerobered ‘ Othertbings, 
we may hope and believe, will follow It is not 
for us to dictate or preach to other nation* nor 
can we, while things remain as they are, foiego 
the precautions which are needed over the wise 
nod vigilant stewardship of world wide trust 
But it IS the privilege of great nationa, m with 
great m*n, not only to follow pr«cedents but to 
maVetbttn If the United K.ingdom ard the 
United States solemnly and foroially agree that 
as between themselves war and the possibility of 
war IB once and for all renounced, a step will bo 
taken l^lln6^9^l^able in extent, ineoniparabU in 
Bignifleenco in the outward progreiis of humanity ” 
Iheseare no empty words Indeed, they arc the 
moat weighty which have fallen from a prectical 
Btitish Statesman of the fleet rank They »ro 
profoundly signiflennt and pregnant with the 
greatest posaibilitioa of gooo for the future of pro 
gressive llamanity The world has reasons for 
rejoicing at tho first groat step that has boon taken 
in the realization of a pacific federation and uni 
vereal brotherhood All honour to the tw© great 
nations who are really one not only in Crab and 
blood but in thought and action 

MtXlOO ASD MOaOOOO 

In the worlds politics, the next outstanding 
occurrences of tho pnst four weeks are th«^ 
of Mexico and Morocco The former has been 
atvU a backward State Indeed, its Tno»lembtatoTy 
reallj commences with the presidency of that 
great statesman who forwe'Jiigh forty years 
has so ably steered ll e level of etste and broi gbt 
It from a condition of semi.wil Inesa tociribsation 
and reinarkahte rational prospenti President 
IhsB H the man who has made Mexico what w« 
find It to dsj But It u a cunous irony cf fate 
tl at the very per«cn who brought under control 
the wild an I marauding tribe*, indnced order 
out cf chac», made life and property eemire. 


and «i a hun Ired ways made Mexico self respect* 
ing and self sufSemg, with immense progress m 
wealth, should to day be confronted, nay over 
taken, by another set of wild rebels, admirably 
trained in guerilla warfare, so as to make it 
inevitable for the better welfare of the couptiy, 
to sacrifice himself at tho altar of this new Moloch 
The aged President has renounced his president 
ship which he held for over forty yeais with such 
consummate tact and remarkable statesmanship 
The insurrection of the Iforthern btates has 
become too formidable, while the guerilla warfare 
la one against which the peaceful and prosperous 
eoutberners now fiad it powerless to contend 
Let u* hope that the sacrillco President Diaz las 
made for the good of the country will bring the 
insurrection at an end and that wild tribes 
of the north will soon settle down to peaceful 
pursuits It should bo reiacmbered ^bat Mexico 
owes all its present prosperity to the handful of 
white settlers They have tinned four fifths of 
the population, which consist# of Indiana and 
Negroes in tl e working of democratic institutions 
Tbe Republic of Mexico is a striking instance in 
the art of Self Oovernmont by indigerous race* 
Ae to Morocco it is to be feared that as we 
write, the French General who has inarched to Fe*, 
and IS now on its outskirts, ha# a very tough task 
to overcome be*ere he can release from the gnp of 
Ibotnbe the few Furopeans beaeigel there Thert 
IS no regular bc8*igment but the warring tribu 
have so circumvaJlated the capital sSto make the 
adana«ion of daily food and other supplies almost 
impoxiible 1 ranee, in her present condition of 
lotcrnalional politics, be it said to her great credit, 
has all through acted most cautiously so as not 
to wound the sentiment# and feelings or the 
suoieptibihties of other nationalities interested 
in iloriw, specially the Germsn and the Spanish 
Hut ID her evident and good intentionod anxiety 
to bo ov»r caution*, she has jornced Xn^xwJ' .b*.’- 
troop# so slowly that she now find# that 
It waa a mistake, and that a little more 
vnwipy and quickening of pice might hate 
veiled the situation at present created before 
lex A* «e write, the telegrams from tbe 
seat of war are exceedingly ominous. Further 
w.fownmeU arebAinc humed forward to the 
Mulyanter The column cf General Boisfet i* 
vnthin two days march of } ez Ke haa sent the 
aWing ve^ tUt tie old tow„ „ praeticslh 
in the ^rds of the insurgent* The General 
I imw^If h« h«n Ihrwtened by a tribe known as 
Kherard-i It i* to be deioutly hoped that thw 
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<J»nger will b« »void»d *n<t h« will toaa tBt«t * 
jODction with the other Oeoenl knd brin^ kboot 
a |«ciSe tod Th« ol til Europrtti jpower*, 
irs now centred on tlio operttioni Toe world a 
tyiapttby ira with France in her {mtent 
renewed coofiict with the Slonicein* indeed, 
Mtredonir and Morccro eecm to ha the two 
cockpits— one of Lutem Europe end the other ol 
liortheni Ainca. 

BtlTUa rOLlTICS 

The Veto Bin has poeaed the llouaoc! Comtaocia 
as was roofidcntly Mperted by the half hearted 
and hroken down OpI^tlon itMlI The Bords 
hare iC now before then They hare panad the 
first TtodiDg which is only a formal proeeduca 
The debate will ensue on the second reading, 
•and it remains tn be seen bow ell the raah and 
wild wemors, t{ieeuliy those belooEpng to that 
etusdy eesti'igent known as the backwoods 
men,' hehare Will they surpaes the Uaehi 
SsMuks 10 their new fanjled real to ovariorn 
theaselrci and the ITouss of Commoni f Or will 

(bey aerrpC the lasntshle “tying down a few 
days mure and the fate of the Veto DiH wiH be 
known Meanwhile, Lord L*t adowoe bas brought 
to a hearing bts hotchpotch Bill for * reform of bia 
Ifouee Neediem to aay friends end foee alike here 
strtady bwra wnging its rwiuirco eod none will be 
aorry if thie baeiliog proses the greatest 
abortion, though lu pereoce specially tb« 
Godfather, no other than that ariatocratie 
pwuock ” woo etrutced (he indisn Vreeregai stage 
for seven yeari, may abed a (ear while consigning 
It to ita grave U may, however, be taken for 
granted that the Veto Bill will, after a show of 
the fullest reeietance, pass the gilded Chamber 
The Veto, the Veto, that is the cry of the 
popular House Once that Veto becoinee the 
law of the land, the way will be clear for all and 
sundry of the tnbe of consCiCuCion siongicrs to try 
tbeiT unayprentivcd or apprenticed hand at 
ending or mending the Lords That need not 
concern us far the present 

But more tbsn the Veto Bill, the inCenaC in 
which has greatly 0 igged, the Kationsl Insurance 
Bill introduced by ilr Lloyd Qeo^e, hes 
aheorbed the largest attention of the Itritieb 
And well it may, teeing what a far reacbmg 
mnsure it is and whet consrijoenres few Ibe 
better welfare of the vast mass of tha Worken 
in the United Kingdom are likely (o ftow 
from this practical Irgislatiaa which loodcra 
sociaJisB) has brought >o its trsui Ibe aider, 


more orthodox snd cautious coosider it ss a bugs 
“nosom" which the OovernmenC bas provided 
fortheardent sccialists These eoi^uin wbetbar 
the ransom will lost long 1 Whether the burden 
nf it will be bearable in times U> com*, tpecisity 
wilb another Boer War on band But these 
Caaaandn like i)uenes we mutt leave severely 
atone Kvery oew piece of Ugialition having for 
Its object radical eociat aiDetiuration, is bound to 
puss through tbs cuatomary stages of deuuucis 
tioo, serptism snd cautious butscutbing criticism 
But It w gratifying to note that the Cassandras 
are few and far betasen Tbs introd ucUon of 
the Bill by the Chaneedor of the Exebequor 
has sarosif tha bleasings of both sidse of the 
House This la a very happy augury of tbs 
good luck which awaits its final passing ilr 
U^d Georgs rightly observed that tfat Bill 
traneceeded the ordinary difTerencae of party 
opsnion Speaking 00 thssubject, tbs 
Ouentuiii obaervee —“Ona eanoot suCciently 
adnire the courage wbieb bas boldly isekled both 
problems (of unemploymeot and this insuraDce 
sgaiott sieknsaa) tn a viDgle Bill snd (list la a 
•ewiion so crowded with other intervats at tk* pre 
sent ’ Tim Inioranct Bill duU, first, «{tb 
sicknees end invabdiiy, and secondly, with tin* 
employmcot The first le cemprehenelve and fall 
of the minutest deteila, the second Msomswbet 
tentative end partial in its operation It goes 
without sayiog that the broad pnticiplea of tbe Bill 
follow the lagistatinn of Bismarck in Oenneny 
some thirty year* ago The wonder it why hsvir 
the UntH^ taken iiuitti a gcneratim to introduce 
ao boovSeent a piece of enactment in their own 
country The answer is easy Because tha 
lliitivh wcpa not educated to the pitch, the Iron 
Chancellor bad educntol bimaell without the ai) 
of politicians and social reformers England 
at tbe time bad a horror of eocislism But the 
wbirlgig of Tino introduced first the sulTrago 
which led to the admission ul reprwentativie ct 
the working elaases into the House of Commons 
Tbe Labourites made their way strecuouxly hut 
elowly into tha hall of SC Stephen Then follaw- 
ed the Buciolists. Between them they eJuaitid 
tha British, and the result of that education is 
the great Bill which the Chancellor of the Exebe 
quer introiiQeed Che other day Thus between 
pride and prejudice, abeneScent measure bad to 
vouttorthir*y years to be first considered by so 

■hrewd and practical a nation as the British, w.b/v 
10 alf otter respects are far ahead of the Germans i 
\f» may sow quote tbe ilatiehtiUr Gu<>r<I»is on 
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the insuranco provision'? “ They are id effect the 
greatest measure ol public health that has been 
proposed m our time The sickneea benefit •mil 
cover doctoring and free medicine from the 
cnemist It is hardly possible to exaggerate 
the g&ia to the health of the community that is 
likely to follow Kor do the benefits of the Bill 
end here There is to be a maternity allowance 
©f 30 shiUings, which will be forfeited it the 
mother returns to work within a month after the 
birth of a child In addition the Goieroment 
wiU contribute out of the insurance funds a mvlhon 
and a half to the ccnstructicn of coiisuinptiOQ 
sanatoria, and so will begio an organised State 
attack on the disease Ko measure of our time has 
earned with it such nch promise of improvement 
in the health of the community, of gam m its spirit 
and temper and in the efficiency of the work 
So It IB and the British ere to be congratulated on 
a Cbanceller of the Exchequer who having taken 
courage in both hands, courage born of the con 
TictiOD of the evils of unemployment, mvahdity 
and eo on among the masses who are the bone and 
narrow of national prosperity, has been able to 
launch this most beneficent and far reaching 
legulatiOB ever produced in the British Parliament 
It IS a BiU which would have made the heart of 
Gladstone leap with joy It is a Bill which 
would lurve rejoiced both the great good Queen 
Victoria and her illustrious son, King Ed'ward 
Vll of happy memory And we are Bure that 
King George V and Queen Mary, whose deep 
and abiding eympatby with every thing apper 
taming to the well being of the working classes 
of England is bo well known and eo frequently 
testified by personal acts of royal courtesy end 
benevolence, will also be rejoiced at this great 
measure 

comiNEam. aiFAins 

Affairs on the Contiaent were quiescent 
The noting in tiie Cbampigoe cfistricts of france 
has been quelled, though, sad to say, cot without 
inflicting immense pecuniary loas to the capitalists 
of the vintages and the vine growers themselves 
A drastic law is under preparation to meet 
courageously and expeditiously occurrences of 
this ruinously colossal and bloody chanic*ep in 
future V* hen democracy thus tuns amuck and 
mad, Democracy itself has to protect society 
against the inexcessible excesses of some of 
its fanatic and la-wleas menvbeta Tlw only 
other shadow which iscit>6«iiig the path of Prance 
is that of Morocco to the affnirs of which reference 
has already been made InSpam^Seicnoc Canalejss 


IB pursuing steadfastly his course for a sound 
ocQDomic government and for a stable society free 
from the rabies of the Oarliats and other pretenders 
Portugal IS still m the same chaotic state as before, 
and very few have yet discovered the difference 
between the present republican governtdent and 
the monarchical one which it overthrew The 
conflict botwecD Cliurch and State 19 acute , but 
so far it IS satisfactory to note that tiie Vatican 
has been defeated Germany la going on her even 
tenourand fast building her Dreadnoughts which 
it is needless to say, will be all pronounced 
obsolete hy 1915 as much as the British 
oneB Millions arc being sunk in iron without 
the slightest benefit to the two nations eave tbeir 
iron masters and war ship builders But since 
both the Rations have not yet got over this mad 
craie of the Btrongest navy, nothing better need' 
be expeLted, Sometimes nations never learn a 
lesson till too late, and that too at on intolerable 
cost In Bussia, M Stolypsn is still the out 
standing figure though it is clearly seen that 
be 19 ndiDg for a fall He plaj ed off too Jong the 
mcUonaties egainst the reformers, with ibis 
result that both reactionaries and reformers have 
come to regard him with a genuine hate 
Turkey is etill fighting bet old enemy Albania 
and Waging an interminable and fruitless campaign 
against the wild aod intractable bedouins of 
Arabia Petrea At Constantinople, the game 
of mutual recrimination and conepiracy as of 
old IS still being played The force of tho 
Oiimmittee of Union and Progress la spent They 
•re more or less extinct volcanoes 
THE EAST 

Id the Middle East it is rueful to record tho 
anarchy, disorder, and occasional bloodshed which 
•re yet rife in^Southern Persia From Ispahan 
down to the south and the east the country is 
open to briKandege Some of the officials have 
6ecn mordereef and the surviving members of 
their families have taken refuge under the British 
Oonsulat Sbirae Meanwhile tbo Mejliss seems to 
bo less obstreperous than before It has been able 
to finance the long pending loan and its accounts 
are being fast set in order on a sound Westein 
footing by tbe junta of American financiers 
recently lent by the friendly United States Let 
us hoi» they may turn a corner and lead on dis- 
tracted Persia to a haven of contentment, pros 
pcnly and peace ^ 

The Dalai I^aroa his not put Inmsclfm evidence 
dumg tbe last few weeks but meanwhile China 
IS atrenuously and steadfastly consolidating her 
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€Ut«rtmtf la Thibet, ecrett^tbeniog frcvtim at 
al) peintjt pfth* compaai, tboS>Hilb 

'neet, in tba direction ot BbaUn and kepau) and 
otbernise bending tbe taiiksh and intriguing 
Umaa to obedience under the direra peina and 
penalties. Sfao isalso bent on girtng no ijiiaiter 
to the ambition of tba Al>g)(f-iedun fommmu) 
■quatterg at Q;rantse Kho are no'« and again 
manuiactnriDg Karee to the pre]odtea o( the 
Chinese, preenimahl; under the inepiration o( the 
fire eating Imperialiats and 8*ieh hacktere «bo 
are eagertf •raiting to re enter Lhaasr ’ Uoar 
enr there IS DO turh Fear sc long as Lord Uard 
Inge IS the Viceroy of India llaknowatoo veil 
how to cot the tiava end clip the vings ol the 
comnertial squa'tere at Ciyanlae and f'stung 
Meanwhile China «a ere glad to eotitfe la 
forging ahead aod doing everything to alupe her 
tutare econOBiiQ destiny into ehanneU which ehall 
vinfy the land end nake bet people mote than 
proaperous and atsoofTentive against the foreign 
ere «he still esdeareot to cast wisefut gleooes 
at some of her rich preserver ^h* is baiildieg 
lamenae tram railways and is putting on a enund 
foQtiBgbercorreney which isto be wo are re)oiced 
to see, m Hirer Afrea ly a loan often tniilionsterlieg 
hM been raised Our earneet «u2i is that China 
muf idnnee poliUcelly icdiutnslly and aorially 
>ething has given os greater satisfaction than 
to see her fiercely wtging her iron crusade egaitxt 
opium This u the res itt of " China awake * If 
the threatened mvetioa uf (he bellewrerii of 
Tarthrst £vst is to be rspsllwl there i« no nation 
to do It eove a prosperous, well arnie'l wall navied 
China So, wo wieh her every eoccrae in her 
petriotic attssepte to rrgmsraSs hrrwlf from lbs 
ileepofceoCunss 


(Conaijg ot{ Jiidiflii iJ;(cii(7Uii(9. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS, 

[Short Mol cos only appear la th < Seetios ] 


• Metternich to Bismarck Jly L CmI Jant 

{Tha Cforsndoii friu i o) 

This book dealing with European History from 
18(5 Ififd supilies the loigfelt need of an 
edequate and bandy teiC book for the 19th 
Century history Tba lOtb rolume of Ciisbndga 
Moilem ilistsry is too pondercui end other 
works such as those by Fyffe Bollon King and 
Alison Philips are either too specialised or too 
ecanty enf gei enl 

The ausfaor prescots a clear tmtiseat of the 
re 6eUl«a.ent of Europe after Kapoteons downfOl 
on the baaia of the original elaliii yus and conecr- 
•ative rear ion lie allows that the nsing spirit 
of natiODalma and Kabeepierrean idesa received a 
severe chock ftitb the fall of IVioea Sfsttemicb, 
the Aitstrien Cbanrellor who was the spcetls ^ 
tbie receding nevement, once more revived the 
eeeoingly inert labsmlism wbicli vested itself m 
the revolutione of 1618 Masiint end Oanbaldi 
in July, koesuih in llungsry end llisaiRk in 
Germany wasted an overthrow ol the Misting 
Balance ol Pnwsr end altar Inog and bereie 
etrugglee atUmed their object lo the sixties ot last 
century The [over of the rvectionary lUbaburg 
Bouse as an engioe of eri) was «oee for all 
devtnyed 1 (aly was unified the Magyars obtein 
ed lo^ autcboiny and tha Iron CbaBRllor of 
Germany made the cunception of patriotisvi fur 
the rather the dominant factor in Cennan fife 

Xk« book IS well got up and bee 7 cnaps 
lUoatcetisis the formation of new kingloma like 
Umee of Greece end Italy end the abeorbing and 
cncD|dicetrd Eastern Problem The arrangement 
ofthecharters » good, each dealing with a distinct 
pbaw of huropeoa life and that aloue The style 
VI ample aod even the Scat reading of the book 
instils into tha mind impreesiona which ara deer 
end found Toe work might be made tha ground 
week of an elaborate ecudy of the many questions 
wbirh have been in the forefront of history dar 
log the last eentnry 


The New Metsage — Ty P C Uttl’tji, J[ j 
ft (i C JaAly i 1.0, Cnfcu«a) 

Thi* la an intereetirg [umphlet aettirg forth 
"ire •ndifaccrtm "A iriiiwt dr ‘iire-ivnj Js.ntrafoer ot 
poicta atw urged m a apint of philteophic enquiry 
end the author a strong faith is illummed bye 
proper recognition of r.eeson 
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The Kingdom of Slender Swords By 
Jlallie Lmxme Rues (Mrs Post Wheeler) 
H’ltA a foreword by Ilia ExeeUenexj Baron 
BakvfU) ( Bell s Colonial Library ) 

The reader of English fiction has \ery rarely 
the opportunity of knowing anything of social 
life in japan Mrs Post Wheeler's story has the 
advantage of being wiitten by a writer who is 
intimately familmi with tho social condition of 
the golden race Various types of character, 
embracing a wide circle of European and Oriental 
life, come within the treatment of the novel and 
furnish interest to both tbe Continents 

We must, however, condemn in the strongest 
terms tho writers ha*y imagery — her pictures of 
Nature are wanting m vividness and strength 
Tbe verbiage must have been constantly pruned in 
the interest of elegance of style, as well os clear 
ness of effect We are bewildered by such 
sentences coming one upon another 

‘Barbara glimpsed it, the verj B|iuie of 
beauty, between the whirling shadows of fine 
camphor trees, between tiled walls guarding 
thatched temples, flights cf yray pigeon and 
spurts of pinl cherry blossom At she leaned out 
and the jinos bowed rhjthmically, end the 
waterwheels turned in their furross, and the 
ytlloie green o! the bamboo, the parpU indigo of 
tho lulls end tho goJ Un pvik of the cherries 
lifting above the hedges, wait by l,ke raveling 

skeins ofn tapestry— ‘hatmajMtic prcscncc.ghoatly 

and splendid above tho wild contour of bill and 
mountain, seemed to call to her ” 


T OT Ancprlos n. M, 

B'lhtktlierl Johnson {Will, am Liler an I Aon) 
Ih, 0,mu ,r l„tk, l,, CkarlM, 
.M Salicey, II J S {Charles Taylor ) 


The rlajs of Allegory would seem to have 

pass^ Rway for ever but luo8ucce‘ariil attruinto 

aro before us John-wn's Jllar »n the If 
18 an attempt to interpret Mans fecren Spntoal 
Ages The one great attracUon of the book w 
tho constant reUtionvhip lo eihibita between 
abstract aUegnrical idess and matters of ethical 
conduct. Charlotte Silwey’s book is a real 
‘ rhapsody,’ almost poetic in its glow tf imapna 
tion and charm of rljle There is an aslonwhing 
vividness in the abstruse philosophic conceptions 
that are cry«talh«cd in tho book, in the form of 
ebort talcs 


AManual of Occultism By “ Sephanal " , 

(Wtlltam Ruler and Son, Ltd , London 1911) 

It is not nn easy matter to write a book on 
Occultism in such a way as not to make it mystic 
or unintelligible to the common folk, but our 
author has succeeded exceedingly well in the 
difficult undertaking There is no other work lo 
English so far as wo can see which presents such 
an in»eresting subject m such a simple and clear 
manner In the chapters on Astrology, he 
explains how to make a horoscope and how to 
read it It must be very interesting for any 
Iierson to learn how to read health, marriage, 
occujKition, progeny and kind of death by the 
examiration of a horoscepe It is generally 
supposed that these sciences are revelations only 
to ft few, but “ Sephanal’s ” masterly exposition 
shows the possibility of any lay person making 
himself probcient in these mystic sciences The 
wctionon Palmistry is equally inviting Palmistry 
hsw always lieen every popular method of fortune 
telling m India, and any one must feel extremely 
delighted to be enabled to road his Fate line, 
llealth line, Life line and Marrisge line himself. 
Then, he deals with tho calculatory art— a lough 
and ready method of progno. ticating by means of 
the name of the person As an illustration, the 
^tw ll, 0, 

mid eliowB bon by conect computution 
... m.y r..d .n ,l ■ 

tb.„ dmlt w,lh, .nd of 

b. locludrf under th. ooenlt scene.. 

A. bpctinsofelmr 
clairvovanbi induced It ii» said of natural 

oeotft^hrb^r* t'niM, they will <l'-cnbc 

induem) .„d bcn-biTnl . "■•‘“‘’•"y 

"5.1.1 u . ’ '«np<>".ry .etivily Th. 

'V™* ..nd.„?y 
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Literary Lapses By SupUn LvmA CJoJln 

Lane, The Eoile j lltai Sa Ci net ) 

Tins 13 a B«<* volums of buomroiis akita prorid 
iDg iDfimte dalight to the reader All degrees of 
comedy are represented in the sketches — from the 
refined comic spirit of Afeiediih to the boisleroua 
mirth of Voltaire A readiBg of the tire haodreil 
sod fifty pages impresses os with a proToonH 
appreciation of the author’s mastery of Ifumoar, 
though ere frankly admit soma of the paeaages 
pssa even the boamfe of Farce Thera la a refreah 
log variety in tha scenes eelerted for treatment, 
which must enhance its vuloe The hook opens 
with a hritliact aceannt of bu financial career bis 
Start Dg a bank for depositing the magnificent 
sum of fifty siz dollsn a month the >sh>ois of 
geometry find a delightful application in the 
details of a boarding house there u> the young 
child, Ouatavus Adotphua who devours tbreo 
hundred and fity pounds of nouruhmenC 
concentrated into a fill by the rcuowned Ftofessor 
Plumb of tbs Chicago University there u tho 
glorious Sbaketpearean critic fifr Hogshead who 
discoursei oe the varied aspects of e •S’ofooaia who 
IS aceordlng to him a moo* interesting character 
in the ^ renice— out rihe shake till we 

art afraid of taking in such large drsugf is of tba 
authors sierriuent I Verecngniae the fact that 
Mr I««0Kk bails from the Und of Mark Iwsin 
and desica to congratulats him far productiig etrib 
ing affects of native humour without resorting to 
the uses of the ysrgun of low clsse slang 

A word of special appreciation must ba^reserved 
tor the Saif houra uiiA (As Fotla at tba eod where 
he displaya a profound eympstby with the literary 
cliaracCerfstfoa of Locgfellow Xenoysoa and 
Wvrdawortb his psjchologictl analysts of tho last 
poet being particularly happy, reminding u« of 
some of the best attempts of the Smith brothers 
In the rejected AdJreatee 

The author IS, however open to grave ersbemn 
In the horooroua essay on the rude 

ehock la given to the readers lusceptilsliues by 
mneing the child to explode into fragments TV* 


era not sire if it does not aiivgeat soma ol the 
spirit nnderlviDg Swift a tloileat Bropoeal for the 
using of Irish cfaiidren as food for the country s 

ovarBo wing popoUtior 

INDIA'S ANHOAD CONDBESSAND CONFER 

ENCES— ConUioing tfao Inaugarel and Prw deutial 
Adireaaer delivered at the Seatione at Ue Ceegrres 
and tha Industrial Son al Theistjc and Tomperaore 
Conforences held at Calcutta, Surat, Sfadraa. tjahem s^ 
Allahabad S tDfOTm Volumes Free Aa 12 cadi 

The a together Ra IH 

O A Nateean A Co,, Bupknrmma Cbettv &L. Uadraa. 


Songs of the Oouble Star SyG ZealAept 

fSattii TTe!/i, Zaruion } 

A rapturous loveof Beauty maptrea tha da 
lightfiit collectjon of soogs that appear under the 
nbove title A glowing imagination end s fresh 
eotlook on life cbaracCeriae the poems which are 
foil cf tyric aweetneaa of a high order A ro'eate 
optimism baa succeeded in enabling him to rea 
Ilse hie own ambition of being a master of, 

Song that can taka even this poor world, 

8o paltry and worn and ead 
And (^ve It back to our dazzled eyes, 

Jb tbeniffieoC of beauty clad 

The verse is occasionally marred by a neglect 
of artistic wurkmaoship but the eseential sweet* 
neaeof the poema la more than a kOapeoBation for 
tha lapeea in literary form and details of 
(ecAniToe Tha Religion of Beauty u depicted in 
alitte charm and the reader xa reminded of the 
spirit pervading Rosstti s Jfoiua of Lift and 
Shelleys fpipeycAidiott Tho volume odsdb with 
sene love aengs dealing with the hfsef the two 
lovers which justify the title of a Bottjfi Star 
There are some gensice eotbureM of song which 
would do honour to persons with so aolcDOW 
lodged poetio reputation W« must tingle out 
for high spprsciation, the poem on the Atiwefy 
Boon of ^ny filing by the Ooda >a a earclM 
hour, to reliava man of tba miaanet of the world 
lie aeerai to enunic ate hia creed ol Baauty in hia 
graceful poem on the EUmaX Tdeme 

Its only woman thate worth a song 
As poets know full well 
Though many a tune 
For the charm of rhyme 
They babbie of Heaven and Hell 
But K la luch a fina pnem that is marred by 

But all these sordid practical (Afnys 
Atender poem full of the sweetest love thoughts 
le tie First Aui with its rapturous excUma'ion 
The second kiasia not aa tha first, 

Noc* brings such wise to tho lips a tbirat 
Tha third and the fourth are aweet indeed 
But not aa the first to the spirits need. 

The hinlh and the tenth — ah t wet[ away, 
Wbithsi baa raaiabed loves golden ifayt 
Qoilo an interesting poem is that on the JDon 
ddmeating lbs mathematiciiin whose pursuit is 
The ehwair* strict seventy 
Of mathematic s beauty 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 

The Impemt Conftrenc? ud lodu 

M n{ flg oMn I •> < fnution ai t) • Ijrl) cuaidjT 

Imperu! Confarenca A« a eu»* in »l a 
y.n^Mja “ It W.J ava I araraa at tba CMifar 
«ne« ef 1907 On tb«t occaaion ika H atrUt; 
Stata naaar p U In an appaara eaataU TkaliAa 
»»• T»pra«;nta.I proBably by tha m'mt an 
axvpun* oiamW of Ika Saira.ary <4 Sutaa 
Couni'll who CO il 1 "all haaa haan faunil Ha il I 
r« rapraaant tl a CJovar m»nt of I 3i« aicap* in 
a noniina) t-nta ba ara. not tka i^kcatnan of tha 
eoimnunilas in I <»u ha wa. ( 0 <Kt 
tarw oly In no aan»a it a rapraaatiUt va of tl a 
raoolaa nf Init » Il nouM ba a lary k iC ult 
th ng to my «hnnr*hal h rJ.ii aa Mach.v raall) 
r#pr!a»nt*f optin ttiat n amoribfa omafon Tb*ra 
a. no peraon proN» »o af^k lor Irnl . -• -a 
riaam a-» tnor# t » *100111 ra^ol■^^ai^ l>y th* 
•at in Praoi Kt* ai.la < ntr bul n ifar ng iba 
taan ina«linjt* **a a 3»(fn«a of tha pt nr plan of 
'‘foalraitain In-l* It m <lu* to h cn toaiplain 
«Mt il a ofin ona ha than agpr«ia>a') 3rfn<>l ibo 
Wi. allitila uC tha Oova ns a t vf In I a 
>p if •( th* hi 1 flg of tha ifirhca b it* lar 
O' f H iroolf prvlMhly ha mn utUrxl bya y 

raoaM. tatira I I > n grsat ham 

« * Tin'* aam*' . .aaf — on«l it.* 

^•rtieanlMthJ* 3 '<* tlattha l>ol *f 

lljr#»o«al by 8 f Jam** iUeltay M not 
•i •atths T owaof th* h tk of tl «<iirii*ar*nnU 
tha Ini nn man il.ituf rn, or of Iba paofla* 
nl a or ol *i yWy ana* tha Horn' O »am 
narri an I a fa<r h g ii < *h loip^rl "g I rmm tn 
( IctlUanil llombiy UaraUM InHa an i aril 


India naairrantahla a\rlM dab** la th* InUraaU of 
{Aaraaliin*, IL ak< of KW( <!ila{rrB((€ Aral *a<l fad an 
talaraaU afl*r>i*rd., arrogata* to IImJI Iba HghI |a 
ifaed* Indian at panel (ura a tboul toatalOBg fo(Iia,asd 
•lataUM n tbnut faarria tha prarogaliia* ol abaoluta 
ral^ fadiantll ooma Inla d r«tt •ppo«tioa not nith 
8 nia, hot rathrr a Ihlhooonlml froa Unglaad 

OoAplatiag la aouaelpatioa from Uio Loloolal (1‘Cop It 
l**ot la ba aiportad that India al I ba alUiig to plaaa 
bamalf nadar aloarr iubJrrLoa to Iba Tad a unra and 
to Carl amaat tSa oiay If na ehoota, i-ootiauatba 


lul n| ebaanratiuni of tha writar i 


toua tba praruea ot AoU *g Sdiparial Coolarmcaa 
*r Ut tod a latt out tfa aaoogt aODtiaoa to dorian 
arhaawM for b id (i| tbo Euipin aloaar togrtbar and 
aan t lod a Irom II a metoo og. Tb a II a nattaa nblah 
aoortraa Uroat Hnuia fir morn aloaoly than tb* 
UiM* • a** brnaua* lod a II esr (raalaal narlirt, bat it 
roaotmi tb* Dom o odi a ae It >• to tb* r inioroat. a* 
voUaaoun ik*t 1*4 a ibould ba bakad aota aloaoly 
with tbo nat at lb* C op r* lod a la aorta aly daatiMd 
tobaafraat Baaolacloriit aosotry a* mil aa a bago 
aiportar ef ran prodoeU. It li probably loloriop open n 

K rodot l*r groAtrr pra>pmty tbiB it b*i «**r y*| 
oar*, •* ap U ef tb* natal ritane* BBdrriree* by it* 
aoUao Ibduatry It buy i rut iguantik n at Importa and 
« II buy abll non larpr y la |b* I inn a* iu maltb la 
araaaa* led broOmat mor* Diiid Hut It I* BOt apOa tba 
baalaef Indr aloao tbri tba Dos sioaa abeoUtek** 


laloaov p^hoof pragnt* atyriadi 
Il II a Uak ubloh r khtlr rtfirded 
•' poopla 
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Moral Education in India 

In the April number of the East anitke Weft, 
Mr F J GouH has a piper on '‘Mortl E«lu 
cation in India” H© starts with this advccicy 
that the European admiiiistratioii and European 
voluntaty agencies should respectfully recognise 
Indian tradition and Indian literaturn and tma 
gery as the bent basts for moral teaching, and on 
this bisia constiuct such helpful adlitima, both 
spiritual and scientific, as the ii itirnal genius can 
and will spontaneously accept Tins is possible, tho 
writer says, beciiuae there is nn international 
appioximation hetveen Eist and West in the 
world of thought which is one of th* noblest 
religious athievements of the present time which 
h'8 made such a concilutiun possible An I 
further — 

The twentieth century will inevitably wrtneae a atronc 
sod irreveriible development of Indian civie life and 
the State, in ite central and municipal aspecta alike 
will b« impelled towarde education ai the chief vehicle 
(or the encouragement of tho epinl of elfcetire citizen 
ship Apart, tberefoTO, froTn the clairoa of vested istereata 
in this or that inititution, and from the trivial contro- 
Tiriiei o( the hour, the three factors in tho edurational 
problem aro the Indian who loves bis native soil and 
liiitorr, the European moraliat who deairea to bestow 
upon India the choieoat fruit of Western philoaopliy 
and religion, and the adminittrator wbo ie conecioue 
that the real foundations of tho State are in the faith 
and imagmstion of the people 

Mr Qfluld finds in the mass of Indian tradition 
and literature a very valuable nucleus of stnry 
and apiilogue, cap>ible of forming the kub atructure 
of moral and civic training tVilh a view to 
elicit criticism the wntai on (niir occeaione taught 
ctasBPS of clnldron before audiei cos contuMung a 
marked proportion of Indian ladies and genilemun 

The 'result of suchexperimenLe al ows, the writer 
siys, that no Indian or Angl ■ I ndian who aasisle) 
at these demonatrati ms complained that the 
teaching could on any ground give oficnce to the 
religious aentiments of Muhammedant', Hindus, 
Parsers, Ruddhiats or other formt of faith current 
m India. 


hether the narrative is ticged with the chiractcrutic 
theology or pliiloaophy of liindu, Moslem and other 
modes ot thought, or other It la conveyed in tbe gnwe 
and phrase of normal secular eipenence, it can be mad* 
tecwiv«v|« upon a deSnile tnoral idea— Trmperence 
Courage, Veracity, Modesty, Familv Affection, >neod 
ikip. Justice, Duty. Industry Socisl Service, and no on 
In the complete round of personal and civks coudnet, * 


Sir Oliver Lodge 

Mr J AitliurHill contributes a biicf nketch 
of bu Oli/er Lodge to the Occult lUmew for 
April Hi says — 

Sir (Mirer Lodge was born on June 12th, 1851, 
at PenkhuH, iienr Scuke upni Trent At the age 
of eight he went to the Newport Grauimar 
School, and at fourteen he was taken into busi 
nesa to help his fitlier, who wss in failing health 
but his lore of gcienc© was developing, and, work 
ing in the evenii gs, he prepired himself for the 
laatriculation exaoiinstion of the Unitereiiy of 
Lo don and for tha Intermediate Exsniination 
III Science, taking Hint chi^s honours in Physics (n 
1&72 he gave up the idea of a business career, 
and went to University C ’Hege, London, to pursue 
ciathcaintitHl and other scientific studies In 
1877, he took the degiee of Doctor of Science, in 
tbe 8ulj ct <f Electricity, and oeciime Dsuiols- 
trutor and subsequently Assistsnt Professor of 
Physics in Unnervi’y College, London 
The scientific work for which Sir Olivei is must 
famous IS a long senes of researches on the clis* 
charge of ehctricty, and accompanying pheno* 
oieoa Starting with an investigition into tho 
bcharioui of lightning and into tho beat method of 
guaiding ngiiKSi It, he was led to make expert* 
meoUwith lightning on a minute scale as mam 
tested in the spark of electric tnichinea, and 
thence to tho surging oi oscillating character of 
tho disci arge aloi g wire«, in which ho obtained 
many new and inteiesting results 

In the euiliest years of investigation of electro- 
oagi etic wave*, J,A>lgo hbs indrfat gable in i1eri«- 
ing mudm of creating an! detrcting the waves, 
inveatigating their properties, wilting pajiera, 
giviiiglectures, and stimulating other inii.dM to 
the research Among his most biiltiant discoveries 
was that of tho “coheier** fur detecting tho wavRs 
NItAi t%»is fietection he devisel the first praclicA 
wireless telegiaph 

In regaid to psycliicul muttew. Sir Oliver’s 
mteteat dates back lo lh» early eevenyies, when he 
became anjuaibted with hdnmnd Gurnoy, who 
wasaitendiig his !ec‘uie» on Phyt-ics, and who 
inliocluce.1 him t*- F \V H Myers B it it was 
nut until 1884 that h® becivnie tonviiiced of Ih® 
reality of t-lej.atl j He Uheiee, on scientific 
evidence, in llie survival of human pe-ixinahty 
past the Cl leis of bo hly death, in j regress ii defi 
mtely rontiniud towaids « gf«I unthinkably r© 
n ole and he postulates the essential grxidnew* of 
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Honey Lending Banks 

Mr Felix CassA, K c, M i , Viaa an important 
arlicleon tbid sjbjcst in the p^gea of the current 
number of the Fviancial /.Vcieio of Jittmrs wheie 
he warns the inventing public aguist entriiating 
their moneys with puiely ‘ money Icndi g'eon 
cetna which raU themselves hnnks and rmii, it 
may be, bundieds of midle clisa men snd women 
Both the binkaand the money Under Undmoi ey , 
but there IS a world of diiUrbrce between the two 
A brnkerproper opens a credit in hi8 books to a 
' customer either in the form of an over draft 
based on the volume of the latter's turnover, or 
by discounting his bills or by advancing moi ey on 
his secuntips He makes mistakes, of crame, hut 
he avoids iisky \entures, while the money lender 
lends money to problematical ventures and charges 
high interest As matters at present atind, any 
pereon on payment of £. SO, annuellv, could 
take out a banket a license and is eutitlcd to put 
up a brass plate calling his office a bank 
Thew « another distii ction 
The secret of lotind banking is th*t there should be 
elnrsya strong reserves of specie as competed to the 
total liabilities, and a oonstaat adjustment of the rates 
of disoount according to the bullion la reserve and the 
state of the foreign exchanges A none) lending bank 
is not onl) tempted to ignore these conditions of security 
but It cannot help ignoring there Us loans ar« peUiried 
in unrealisabte securities, its assets at the iiino of 
pinch, are never Iii^uid , its resources aro locked up m 
hnancieg a railway here, or a brewery there to arrest 
the supplies often means a heavy loss to go on may 
possibly mean a greater loss The money lending bank 
IS always trying to steer between the devil and the deep 
«ea. 

The SE«ence of these money lending 6rma mis 
called bank> is gambling putting the money saved 
by the thrifty middle classes into speculative 
loans and advances They ate often associated 
with the misappropriation of funds in the pay 
mtnt of fictitrovis dividenos, with holding out 
bogus inducements, wiih preparing false balance' 
abeets, or with issuing no balance ebeetn at all 
Tbeixuestion of a remedy for tins state of affairs 
IS important and it may not be possible tu pi event 
money lenders from trading under the name of a 
Bank But a substantial finarcial condition 
could be Attached to the privilege Justasinsurance 
companies are Aeknl todepusil £20, 000 before tl ey 
arc permitted to start work, so every peieoii, 
not beings limited company wlo commrnces to 
carry on the bueines of bsnkiig ebould beseked 
to register his name, addreee and description with 
the Boaid of Trade and deposit with il e Board 
a sum of £20,0OQ A pinste Bill to t) la effect 
has been introdu^d^nto tie Biuie of Cuirtnota 


India's Most Pressing Needs 

The Statist ono of the few English Periodicals 
which constanli) discu'Ses Indian affairs has 
ngaifi another well informed article on “ India’s 
I’fcr^ing Needs ” It pleads for a thoroughly sound 
system of education, an elucution for tho whole 
body of the people, given through the medium of 
tho vernacular language**, and aimiig nt fitting 
them for thn duties they will have to peifotm in 
life Next to ediicitmn India needs irrigation 
upon a vise scale The Indian Government has 
dune A gresL des] i the way of irrigation, and is 
doiDg still gieiter work at tho present time 
Theie are critics wlio hold that the li dian system 
of irrigation la mistaken, Ai d that it does more 
harm than pood However that may be, a really, 
good system of ungstion is indispensably necess 
ary to safeguard the country againet the liability 
to drought to which it is so constai tly subject 
Tho third urgent need of India is universal, cheap 
and easily accessible means of trangportation The 
Indian Government urges with much force against 
all who plead for a larger outlay upon schools, 
irrigation, and tail way s, that India is an exceeding 
ly poor country and that it would be dangerous 
to increase too quickly tbe debt, and therefore the 
taxation, of her people There is unquestionably 
rouen force in the objection But we ventuie to 
think that if tho Indian Government possessed 
little more imagination and a little more of that 
kind of sympathy which enables men to put 
themselves in the position of othersaiid see things 
with tie vyvs of tho»e others, it would without 
extiiu idiDary difficultv find meat s of ovcrcomirg 
the objection 

About the hoarding of gold and silver the 
Statist says — 

IloAiding has been going on from lime im 
meinona), and probably will go on for a long time 
Jet But if it could be oveicome tho most forffud 
able of the dangers tn which India is exposed 
wuld be got nd of No doubt hoarding began m 
mrg past times, when Indian Givernments wore 
rapacious and little deserving of the confidence of 
their subjects, and when, moreover, th‘»ro were no 
banks oi oil ei institutions in which tie people 
could put trust and which would receive and take 
of tneii savings The Bi itish Government of 
India IS a foreign Ooviinment, nnd for a long 
lime It was natural that the people, tl ough 
welcoming it and supporting it in putting an end 
to the arareby which grew up while the Mogul 
^wer was breaking up, yet did not extend to it 
the confidence that would lead them to put lb«T 
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u*iDp< Kii nt'rrjr Uat thart ar* a^oiftuiDa ihoulJ tr/ to othar vtana of jr*n«ral 

no« l>Mt the Oo«rrnn>6nl la nelly yeiuing lha i nretmant If they ’•'rre (o •ucm<I in finding 

cunfiUnra of the order loving, induatmiM, aixl genrrel meeta of iliJing tf », in the cnnrM of a 

Ihrifiy ilaaera Varing I 


loying UupM I’epir and indiau bteilingloati 
a very large ertent It 14 rncrrdible that 
ronld hare happened if the ludian peopla 

a*o of India w mti l« Iransfurmw 

1, the romfoit cf 

era wnul 1 be turned aWay from da 

ngvroiia mattrrv lo 

Indian Govarnment atoeka la perfectly safe Cbnaa- 

fy India would fwcoioa a weft 

o-do and rnntentei! 


loTin of antarpneo that •ill help id develuptag 
tlla rgenomi of tha country and «|II a eoA 
eiently a*raetiro iBcom* to the hoarderate ever 
cooa thtir lira of hnartmg 

The .feufuCgivta out aonia of the op*nin|a for 

Tba Bull and filler iBiprtad into India during 
tha paat Cnanciat year amnont* roughly (o ahvut 

97 Biilliona flerliny lithe hoarden coull t<e 
pvTaueded to invaet avtn halt that anm Itia «lielc 
faea of fnfia •null b* tran'forn ed in a vrry fa» 
yenn ffrrcryywr )3]tt)}lK>ne aurhog m*rr 
brought Cut of tl a lieanla aa I nan tnreaiod, lat 
uafsy. III railway buitiinp in ten years I3A 
BiiilKn* itniittg iroulf be l*ii mil in adding to 
the means of I iruinolion in our grmt lirpradenry 
The main diScully is, of couiia, to loskv a 
hegiRBing 210* Mila mama Ur homolmg to 
ba overporaa, and replaced by the deaire te 
obtain an income from the wealth ne'e idly 
hoanledf Ohriooely, if even a fe* peenooa lo 
every naighbuorbool omld be induced lo invent a 
portion of their hoards, their neighbuura would 
after a while rnmo to see that InrvaCosa erere 




oroamenfa And aooia of these nvighbourr, watch 
ing how lha poaition of tl e investora loipoved, 
would {tiemselrve ba atined op to iBrest Ihun, 
the I oardert at Urre might ultimately cmm to 
see the tolly of idly hosHing their hard eamad 
saving Tba Government ought to direct its 
attention to tha insane of indoemg n beginning 
\ aluahia aa people a bsnlti ase, other tinge oro 
ft laiisC djQsIly valuable, and tba GoverstHnt 


policy, and paoplas banka art rapidly growing 
ft 14 perfectly oovi iiv howaver, that it la not hy 
• dwturbing lha monetary sytteir of a tounlry 
and running tha risk of tnSiclitg furtler hsaty 
toneva npnr tha Ibriflv pnne that either iht safely 
oftho Oovsrnjnetil sr lha walfaro of Ihn penplp 
can be proD'O rd Ibe isally true pittryiK tii 
faavenoaUie unturned lo improve the tnaterial 
modilMn of lha people After al], CovtrRftiinl 
esisu tor tha gniid of tl a people and it ahoul t 
never forget lhal lU 6nt d ity la to prontU ll at 


Dadnbhni Naoroji^s 

SPEECHES AMO WRITIMOS 
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The Census In Ancient India 

Mr Narendra Nath Irtw, M A has an loterest 
ing article on this sulget in the J/o«7<r» Aettrw 
It IS interesting to know that there wasaome form 
of census current in Indu o\er two thousand yearn 
ago in the age of Chandragujita Megastheucs hints 
at this in the following extract we make fiom hia 
account — 

“The third body of superintendents consist of 
those who inquire when ai d how births and deaths 
occur with the view not only of lev) mg a tax but 
also ID order that births and deaths among both 
high and low may not escape the cognirance of 
Government " 

The testimony of Megnathenes la amply con6rtn 
d by the details of census an 1 similar operations 
^reserved in the famous Arthasistra of Kautilva 
The necessity to Gavernment of an intimate know 
ledge of the places and people under it goes 
without saying, and it is no wonder that in the 
’ffective adininistiative organization of Chandra 
guptn there was found a place for census operations 
the scope and aims of wVuli were, however, ncce»-8 
snlyalifTerent from those of atnnlar operitions in 
modern tiires 

The distinguishing feature of Chandraguptas 
census seems to be that it vas not periodical but a 
permanent ii stitution— a department of the State 
run by permanei toftiLiaN lUe department w*s » 
large one, manned by several oflicera The head cf 
thedepirtine’it was called Samapast, i e , Collector 
General, who combined in himwlf, besides tho«e 
connected with the census, various other functions 
such as collection of revenue, checking account- 
land survey and the like The area under Ins 
administration was divided into four districts and 
each district into a number of villages Each 
district was placed under an officer and under him 
was appointed a number of subordinate village 
officers whose work was supervised by their 
superiors, the district officers The village officer 
was put in charge of file .r ten village, aecoiding 
to the directions of the Collector General A special 
batch of offiv-ers wis appointed by the Collector 
General who worked as spies and ‘oveneeis nnder 
venous disguiseson their own independent lines 
and supplied information on their owr sreonnt 
The sphere of woik of ths spies was not identical 
with that of the village officers, for it included 
certian points of enquiry to which the village 
officers bad to attend and included a few indepen 
dent beads of enqniry, as will be seen below 


The functions of ‘he snies, besides then duties 
in connection with the land suivey and reionuo 
colIcctK n, were — To number the total uumber 
of inhabitants in each village, to number the 
houses and families in It , to ascertain the caste 
and profession of each family , to determine which 
houaa was tax free, to detcnuiiie the occupiers 
of bottscs , to ascertain the income and expenditure 
of each family, to count the number cf domesticat 
cd flitimals of eai h house There were also a few 


lua U 1 eiiquir) , VlS , 50 nno out iiie 

causes of emigration and immigration , to ascertain 
the number of men arriving anrt departing, and to 
watch the movoments of men and women of sus 
picious character It should le rcmaiked that the 
above duties they had to perform urder the guise 
of houeeliolders Sometimes sl«o ui ler the guise 
of thieves these spies withall their followers would 
frequent plates of pilgiimage, bathing places, 
deserted tracts mountains, ancient ruins, etc , to 
detect thieves, eneiniesand wicked persons 

In conclusion a few woids should be eaid in 
regard to the scope and aims of the census opera- 
tions in ancient India The necessity of them 
appears to have rested on political as well as eco 
nomic grounds Politically they were of great 
advantage to a Government like ChanUragupta'e, 
on.hro«.),d h. by f 

te b ” '""S'l™'* Ths en.b. .y.lem 

W. »' ‘I** 

"' ‘be 

«t .™p,c,o„, peopi,^ 

.. |nd,.p™„bU for Ih. tb, g, 

Td II. IfJ f 7" of <i™*, 

of ol"»il!c«l]on 

COO. mS MV.no to,™ dc , 

aid to taxation and p mt«f * valuable 

o..len.lcood,t,„„o[t™j,j;'“'‘'' *■> •'>” 
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Bntisb Rule ia India 

The il*y number nf tlie Chunihert't Journal 
cofltMTis nn arlida on t\iis siibjett from tba pen 
of Sir Andrew Fr-o.er, K c 8 i , Ex Lieutenant 
Goven or of Bengal Tlie English feel, he 
that tney cannot {'ire up t)ie pontinn they occupy 
in India, involving na il la doci both privilege end 
reeponubilit) 

There may be there manifesUy are diOlcuUiciconoxt 
c<] with our rule in India , butithaa been thrust upon 
D« by circumstaneee which were probablyalwaye bcyoiul 
our control and which cannot now, at all Ckcnta bo 
»et aside \Se find cur«else« apparently of oeecaaiiy \o 
tlio position which we necupy and wo cannot abanden 
it. Vio h»Te to diacharge lU responsihiUtiea and to 
perforin its duties It may bo that experience will ahow 
that a democracy cannot govern a dependency Viko India 
1 ( ao, there aio man* who will believe that thia fact may 
d^AiWpT)L'>d*ri'MLn'»Adedile -V -ha^ j«tf- 

beeo 80 hitherto in our country 

Sir Andrew goes n to ehow that the En(,lish 
are here to inaintnui the p^ace, to aecute piogics* 
to give to the peoples nf liidin the benefits of their 
civiheiticn, to educate and to elevate them lie 
remarks that one thing ought never to befuigottoo 
that theie is one tlnng tliat all tlivae people.^ ahare 
-onamely, the British Qoverntnent of thviountry, 
and that the fncC of the exHtenee of this bond of 
ufiiou most itaelf tend to modify the position of 
things ir 1 idia 

The diTCrs peoples in the different parts of tbst 
country arc held together hy the authority of the British 
OoTernment which is Over them sll The principles 
that underho (he gorermeot of all the provinces of India 
aje praotically the aama Details must differ becau<ie 
of the d Iferent circumstances of the different proTin<'C8 , 
but essential principles are the same throughout. There 
IS also in every province a small body of educated 
persons who hnnw something at least o< the English 
language , and a man may travel throughout India and 
makebis way with a section of the educated community 
through the medium of English alone 

Sir Andiew decries the caste system in Indi-i as 
warring against nrylhing like homogenily and 
community of interest even in the same locality 
It devolve*, therefore, the writer sayg, on theofh 
cers of the Government to know the people to go 
about amongst them constantly, to understand 
their customs and their circumstances and to 
endeavour 1* promote justice and woU being among 
them “ Government must fail in its duty if it 
governs in tlio inteiest of one class or of one 
people, snudst so many classes and so many 
peoples with divergent iiitoieats Sir Andrew 
pleads for securing the co operation of the people 


of India in their own goiernment and giving h 
ahareiu the adminietration of the toantry to 
Inlians who may prove theiii'ieUes io be fit lo 
take such a share 

The priociplei laid down in regard to this matter by 
those resposibte for the Government of India bare been 
clear and decided ever since the great proclamation of 
Queen \ictoria in tailing ever the government of the 
cointry No class of the people ought to hare any 
luaUllcatioa for catertaining or cxpretsicf; a doubt as 
to the faithfulness of the British Oovernment 


Speaking of the appointment of the Indiana in 
the erecntive offices Sir Andrew Eraser anya — 

A man ought to be appointed to executive office bo- 
canoe be is fitted by hit ed leation ahihtv, and integrity 
to discharge its duties Ho is not to fight for a particular 
interest or for a psrticolar class but lie is to bold the 
balance justly between conil cting interests and different 
claisM The Government nhich governs in the Interests 
o^sd'ani^noC 10 fde interest ofanypartieurai teaiiatfo^ 
the conimunitv II bound to see that tha men whom iC 
appoints are fit for the office fo whiCft it appoints them 
It must not listen to the loudest voice , but it must give 
at least as earefol eonsiderstion to the interests of the 
much move numerous classes who are aiUul ami 
uninfloentisl 


Aa regards regards the restoration of the Msha* 
mja of Benares to the position of a feiitatory 
ohief the writer siys - 


Tbedillioulty might easily here been raised that tbo 
Qovernmeut of India waa handing own aome of its own 

subjects to aa Indian pnnee, but Uiat difficulty would 

have been a purely theoretical one Ihe Maharaja 
had fomerly held the poaition of a feudatory chief , 
and as to the people they will ho governed in accordance 
with native ideas but also in occordanco with British 
principles and there is little doubt Uist they wHl bfl as 
happy under the new regime as they ivere under the 
old The ettachment of the people to their own rulers 
IS well known There is doubt that they value the 
security for peace and good government which the 
eupremmoy of British authority givea m fndia , but 
tliojr know and esteem their own rii ers and willingly 
submit themselves to the r authority No ono who 
realises tha importance In India of governing according 
to Indian ideas ivill doubt the propriety of tlio step 
taken in this case by Lord Mmto a Oovernment 

About the retorms which were introliiced by 
Lord Minto's Government Sir Andrew Fiu'iec hna 
the following rerairks to offer 


These reforms, m so far as they deal with the Increas 
^representation of the peoples of India In the I,ecisla 
live Councils and with more effective repreaentslion of 
thedifferentclMses of Hi» Majesty « InS an subiecta In 
^C^nciU eao it seems to me produce nothing but 
PtincipW into the RO?ero 
they make a very decided step for- 
course of self govcrnnient which had been 
^^ted long before and has been more or less distinct- 

F""™* , 
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gUESTiO HS OF IHP flflTMCE. » 

DepntatioQ To H £ Th^ Governor 

ritOM TDE MADRAS PBOVnCUl. CORrEBrSCS 
A D^pntsiion of th« !l[«drs« ProiiBOisl &>nf«r 
cnca wsited on H E tbeGoveroor st coon of tli« 
17th iiisUnt, at tb« OoTerDment House wttb & 
Demoraodum of Tcpi-eeentatioDa bated on the 
reeolutions adopted at tbe latt beasioaa All the 
loembeTS of tbe l}eputBtian except Nawab Sayed 
ilthomed Sthtb Bahadue iren pretest iritli Jiao 
Bahadur V K Ramanuja Ghantr tbe Preauleot 
They were inCrodueed to Hie CzoeUeRcy by tfr 
A Y Q Campbell Friette Secretary The 
Fresident then read tbe following 
me AsasEBs 

May jt please Yo«r Excellency — Ob behalf of 
tbe last Provincial Conference we beg to tender 
nor respectful tbanka to Your Excellency for 
baring eoneented to receive through tbe Deiputa 
tieo tbe Reaolutieni passed by the Coofereoee 
Thia IS the firet eccaiieo on whi b tbe Keeolulione 
<i( a Provincial Conference ere eubmitted in 
penwD to the hud of tbe Loral CoverBoeDt for 
favounbU con'ideratioe Your Excellency will 
be eware that tbe Gorereor Oeneral and Viceroy 
hae bean pleaeed, in recent yeari, to receive tbi 
^ueluMBt af th» ledita f^etiooel Coogiverb «t 
the handa of a Deputation and w« heartily thank 
you ferinaogttratiog tbe uae procedure in ree 
pect of tbe Beeolatiena of our Proviucul Confer 
cDce We tmst that tbie procedure would be 
followed in future yMra We do not intend to 
occupy Your lueellency e time by reading ell tbo 

IteaoiutiODii, bnt eball confine ourMlveatodrewmg 

Your Excellency e atteution to tbe more impor 
tent of them 

lo tbe DpiDioD of the Coeference the time bed 
arrived when tbe principle of election ebould 
be further extended It will be admitted that 
the elected toemben of our LegirUtivo Couocil 
have coodneted theniselvee creditably Woaroof 
opoioD that more erateebould be throws open lor 
election and that tbe especial bodies which ere 
represented by sorsinated members should beve 
the privilege of electing their repreeeotativew 
Tbe new of theChsferroce regarding tbo c^etitn 
ticn of tbe Finance Committee is xndicated 
ID Ibo SeeolutiOQ Our Csafersnceif reiystroogly 
of opinion that tbe recent Fublie Service NotiGca. 
Cion ,>s not celculated to gtvs due eSect to tbo 
recoRnneadstioos of tbe Deceotralixetioa Obm 
mission The object of these recooimendaCiofio H 
that the Executive should be maooed by men of 


•docatioa and culture who would be redded 
by tbe public with tbs earns respect as members 
of the Judiciel Service Tbe itartmg pay of 
Be 35 a month will not attract competent 
mss Wbso iiices that sntsr tbe higher grade 
on tbia pay nee to important positiooi after 
yeava of luvice they haTS little vitality left in 
them and tbeir usefulness might rtinsiderably be 
diminished Tbe Couference bopea that tbe 
DotifioatioD will be matenally modified 

ReeoluUon fi relates to tbe recommeDdetiossof 
the DeceotralimtioB Commiseion, We are in 
hope that Your Excslleocys Oorersmect wbich 
baa taken deep interest in the betterment of the 
people will deal with tbe question fympatlietically 
and lo a grneroui spirit. We beg to express the 
hope that tbs system of Village Fanebayata will 
aoon be introduced 

Ileeolution 9 requires very eympatbetio 
roneidention Tbe system of Grant in Aid m 
force is not calculated to ecbenee tbe usefulness 
of tbe inetitutiens which work under great 
diSeultiee to impart sound educatien 

Tbe Conference onderetaede that tbe revisioa 
of tbo Grant in Aid Code is engspng tbe 
attaetioe of CovrTSseot end hopes thst tbs rcisa 
will be so altered as to bring them into conformity 
With wbst ohtairs mother ^esidesciw Sksurg 
tvgerd to tbe importance of leouneg oScieut 
teacber* for imparting sound instmction it u 
oheelnuly oercBsary that a Frovident Fund should 
beetarted for tbeir benefit 

lo the opinion of tbe Ooeferencs, the Hon Mr 
Stosee scheme is in tbe main conoeivad On right 
hoes We also hope this subject will be dealt 
With in such a wayastoearn public gratitude and 
CDofideoce 

Besolutton 13 deals with a subject of vast 
impuEtSDCe We presume tbe Oovemmsnts 
attention will be encDuragiog and the principle 
accepted in 1893 by Lord Wenlocks Government, 
rcgasdiDgtbeiOBtitutionef eimnltaneoua examine 
tiofia will beupbeld by Your Excellency a,Govem 
ttent It IS time that the pledgee of previous 
Governments are fulfilled both in spirit and 
■a letter We are etrongly of opinion that 
tbo time bss toms for tee istr^octioo of 
free aod compulsory education as uutlined 
in tbe Hon bis Mr Ookbales Bil). as ibst 
u the groundwork on which the real progtem 
of tbeoouotry <□ soy direction dspeods Ibsso 
deal with subjects that have already been before 
(he Legislative Council Wo heg to assure Your 
Excelleocy that they have tbe unanimous support 
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of the people V e request th^t the Government 
will he pleased to re connider their decision 

Our Conference very Btron|,ly urges upon 
Your Excellencye Government the necessity for 
obtaining the early sanction of the Government 
of India for the lotroduction of the Eill to amend 
the Religious Endowments Act 

Resolution 10 deals with Provincial Settle 
merit The Conference hopes that the Government 
of India will be addressed on this subject 
"Wo are of opinion that Madras has not heen 
fairly treated by the Supreme Government on the 
question of Financial Autonomy We hope 
Your Excellency's Government will he pleased 
to grant remissions in cases of failure of wet 
crops, not only when it is due to excess of 
deficiency of water but also to any other causes 
beyond the control of the rjot 

urs EXCELtEXCYS ttXPLT 

n E theGovernor made the followingreply — 
Geotlemeo, — I have very great pleasure m 
vrelcoming you here th« morning and aesunng 
you of the gretiEcation which it is for me to 
receive this Deputation I have to thank vou 
one and all for having come tins great distance 
from the Presidency town in order that you 
nay lay before me the Resolutions of the Provincial 
Oonference which was recently held at Madras I 
am especially gratified by this act of courtesy on 
your part, when 1 reflect oo the names of those 
who participated in the proceedings to which I 
have just alluded and when I reflect also on the 
names of those who comprise this Deputation nf 
this morning It comprises not only men who 
have been chosen as non official members of the 
Viceroy’s Imperial Legislative Counml, as well 
as of some who have heen chosen as non official 
members of the Madras Legislative Council, 
but it includes the names of several who have 
taken an important part in movements of great 
and public concerns, botn political and social, 
in this Presidency Therefore the constitution o' 
this Deputation adds strength to the opinions 
expressed snd weightiness to the ailments 
which are used I may mention id passing 
that I read with very greet interest the 
proceedings of your Conference in Madras, and 
I hope you will not mind my remarking on the 
earnestness the moderation and practical commou 
sense with which each subjoct, as itseeined to me 
was handled which came up for review at your 
hands Now, gentlemen, ‘he record the 
various resolutions which you have placed in my 
hands IS a long one anl contaii s a considerablo 


vari^yotBubjertii It is necowianlyof great length 
and it IS, I am sure, obvious to you that it would 
be impossible for me this morning to deal even in 
the most cursory manner possible with the 
subjects that are placed before me Moreover, 
these resolutions invite argument and dis 
cussion which would he difficult to compress 
into any leasonable limit At the same time 
everyone of these subjects either has been or is at 
present a matter of debate, concern, and anxiety 
to my Government As I said just now many of 
you are members of our Legislative Coi'incil and 
it 13 within your competency to bring in one way 
or other to the notice and consideration of Govern 
ment each one of tie subjects contained in these 
resolutions 1 car only eay that the fact that the 
influence you exercise there is backed by the 
Provncial Conference that the opinions to which 
you give express on ace endorsed by so well 
loformcd and so intelligent a body and the senti 
ment by which you are animated le shared by 
those in whose behalf you approach too to day 
This fact, 1 say, must have great weight with 
and impression upon Government It would, 
of course, be alTectation on my part if 1 were to 
pretend that there is any likelihood of all the 
proposals embodied in these Resolutions be 
ing at once accepted by Government In some 
rases the ends which you seek to achieve, 
gentlemen, are those precisely which we would 
attain but perhaps the difficulties which have 
made ibemselves manifest as being somewhat 
foncidable are not yet fully recognised snd the 
road perhaps is not quite so open or clear as at first 
Bight it would appear to be In other cases, 
the consummation of the desires by which you are 
prompted would have to be preceded by our 
conversion from views which wo held already 
and in some cases hold strongly But of this at 
least I can give you a very definite assurance and 
that IS that the representations whiMi you make 
to me to day will not be ignored I can promise 
you, gentlemen, that they will receive the fullest 
comideration of my Government and myself 
and if ultimately it may be deemed necessary to 
rejMt any of them 1 will ask you to believe that 
au'h rejection will only be, because we consider 
itadwibla in the interests < f Government and 
for the welfare of the community at large With 
this assurance. genMemen, 1 can only once again 
thank you for jour courtesy incoming hereto 
diy, and assure you that I will take into my 
moat careful considerati m the matters which you 
have been good enough to bring to my notice 
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Ur Gokhale’s Elementary Edacation BQl 

The following is en exceUant aD&lyeis of 'the 
chief jnmts of the Uon Mr Gakhalea Elncetioo 
Bit) ll hns been issued in a pnmphlat form by 
the Madras Brancli of the Servants of Indm 

tKitorta and tak 

et A/f } 

1 /{ ts firroiisni'a Local Codies are em 

powered, bat dd‘ bound, to DOtify areaacf ronpul 
eory elementary edacation [1, (2) j C 4] 

2 Otdy Jw Boi/i at fim Conyuleton tostnct 

•d to boys at Erst, may o« extended to girls later 
whan desirahla [17^ 

3 /Vea reiaiUid fw poor No (eta to be (Mid 

by those who are too poor to pey (9) 

1 A'o Folia , ifpeetaf bcAoef dKeniianre 
Comniittws The compulsory rules are to be 
enforced eot by the police but by special commit 
tees formed (ortha puiposa (10] 

5 £i}fu PtnaUitt After duo warring tbe 

paraAt may be ftnad for the drat time not more 
than two rupees and for repotted oon compliancn 
not Bore tbSD ten rupees (11, liAlS] 

6 Jltlijtoiu aij*<ta3iit rttpcfkd Etemptroo 

given to tfaeee who faeee oocsc'entivuii objection 
to the religious inetriMtion given [5 (a)] 

7 / 2 cu«es for non uUttuCvna Non nttand 
ance IS excused In following ^seas — 

(i) Ucmtstlc oeceseity 
(ll) Sickneu of child 
Im] baaaona) reads of agriculture 
(ir) No eeboo) within a mile 
(t) Child otharwiMe properly eduuited 
(vi) Or other eutticient cause (o) 

$ CAiIde £mplopvi»nt f>roh\bit*>l No oua 
may employ a child that ought to attand acbool 
8iu.b emptoyaent u puniibablc {6, 14 A 15] 

9 four iearo Ooly children between 

the ages of SIX end tea reijuir^ to attend aeboo) 
In alt othercouotnesiBcIudiog Bacoda aodUeylon, 
the oorapulsory period is not leea than ax years (4] 

to A/ciency Orpartmaiit of Tublic Instroc 
tion afaould recogniEO tbe acbooJs and preaenbe 
echool accomodation (4 A 7j 

11 CocmiwKnt Control Tbe Oovenior 
Geaeral id Council to mahe general rnlea Local 
Qovetmoiont to rascticiii the j^nliCcation pf tbe 
compulsory areas, the bye-laws framed and tha 
^tducatiim rate. (3, S, lb A I9j 


13 Cot( Oirided between GovnrMceot and 
Local Body It is to meat a part of tbe addiUoiixl 
expeoditore that tbo Local Body will levy a small 
adocation rate [8] 

An Amenean tegulitor, addrossing hiseountry* 
men more than half a century ago, once Said that, 
if ha had tbe Arcl angels trump, tbe blast of 
wbrnh could startle the living of all rations, ha 
would aound It in (hsir ears and say *£<lucata 
your children, edneata all your children, educate 
every one of your children ’ 

tot XOYll. COMMISSIOX 

Appoistad ID 188S to report on the working of 
the meaiures adopted to make attendance at school 
compulsory m Eogland and Wales, bora ungrudg 
mg tMiimoi y to tbe great eSbet which compulsion 
bad produced On school attendance ' It la to 
coiepultion, they wrota, ' that tbeincreau of the 
Bombert on the roll is largely attnbutahls. 
Amocgthewitncesrsbafcirsiu^Mr Stewartappears 
to atecd aloos in bis opinion tbit, provided ibo 
reijuired arcoisodslion bad been furnisbti}, tbs 
reeult would bare been mneb tba mb* >f nttsnd 
aaen bad not been oVbgstory £nt to ostatMto 
fairly tbs icfiuenre, wbicb cospulsios has bad 
upon tbe great inerraaejo tbe number of ebilditn 
attending acbool, we mutt speak of it nailer tbo 
tbree beade loto ivbicb ite oparation may be 
divided TLore le, £rtt, tba direct loduoaco 
of conpuleion Ibis le exerted over parent* wbo 
sro indiffereot of tbe moral aad lutslloctual 
welfare ^ ibeir children, wbosis very eager to 
obtain wbat advantage they nn from their 
cbildico'assrsinge, but wbo oerer look beyond 
But, enondly, compuleiui exerrise* an indirect 
iniuence bUiiy puente are spatbctir, yield 
weakly to tbeir cbildrecs wish cot to go to 
(rhool ISutthey are keenly alive to tbe diigrace 
of iRuDg brought before a blegistrste, tbe fear of 
which supplies s atimulue suflirieot to mske tbem 
do thur duty lo tbis nepret In additioo, tbe 
rxietenca of a compulsory Uw bes considerably 
affected public opinioD and has done much to 
eecure a larger ecbool sttendscce by making 
people TscogDise that the State regatda them 
M negUcting their duty. If their children remain 
uneducated ' 

Tn« MTiov couuisiwf or 3905 

With tba exception of one or two diatiicte of 
the bland, little good will he done by ecy system 
which dote not enforce compulsory attendance. 

Barents, throughout a iaigepoition of th« 
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Island, exercise very little control over their 
children, and will leave tnem to do as they like 
in the matter of school attendance The result is 
that, where there 18 no compulsion, boja attend 
very irregularly and leave school very early 

TUB noVBLB ME BUTLER, EDLCATION UEUBEB 


UirERlBCES OF THE DAY 


OP TOE VICEROYS COU^CIL 
I hope that those to whom this Hill is referred 
for consideration will extend towards it that 
aenousness and earnestness which has marked the 
speech of the Mover of this Bill Ignorance 
la our enemy , and our prayer is for light to ex 
pose and shatter that insidious foe 
THE nos BLE KAWAB SIIVID UUaAUAlAO SADIB 
BAHADUR 

The time has come when education should not 
only be made free but compulsory, for, I respect* 
fully submit that it is the duty of the State to 
Btimulate educational activity among the masses 
by the introduction of compulsion m some form 
or other 

ME HOVBLE MB MAZHIROI HAijUE 
They (Muhammadans) said that they were 
quite willing to be taxed if the Government would 
Uko this matter into their owu hands and provide 
education for the Muhammadan community 

Sir, that IS the attitude of ore important 
Mmmunity m this matter, and I have not the 
least doubt that my brethren of the Hindu 
community will also come m line with us and 
cheerfully bear this burden 
THE HOY BLE BAIS rAKTAB BAUSDUR BlYGU 01 
rARTABaiRQ 

It IS no insignificant matter that the ei lichtened 
Government of Bombay has instructed lu 
representative net to oppose this measure at this 
•tage I trust other Local Covernmento w,ll oe 
itais measure as sympathetic a consideration 
?T of India cannot afford to Ue 

^hmd the Government of His Highness the 
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Lord Minto On India 

The rreedom ot the Oit, of Edinburgh was con 
terted on April 28 upon the Earl of Minto ‘as a 

inatfc of ths respect and esteem m which ho is 
Hi Scotland, and in recognition of his 

India and Gorstnor General of Canada ’ ^ 

Hue Eord Provost, in the course of his .noerb 

P Ind..: r.'“e'St?/““:Ln‘“Z 

Sfht;„"fre.‘„tfd'rer“r;;;^nr-“' 

with the problem, continually ,r 3 g ‘Th 

r r 

intereeting and eonirr,.,. ’ S'™ 

Mintos vLroj.lirjJ,d »f Lorf 

be bad to deal ran Jnlv^* '•bleb 

Minto ba, won the .dm° J„o'f.„H'” .‘"“j 

who lev, their eonnlrvTrl™ “'"i Bflitud, of all 
•be Imperial ni»m''Jt 

ciatetbeworkoftho creat ^ 

•cut out from tboee istands 

consuls and Generals of nrs,.. the great Fro 

home from distant parts of 

honoured by their Mlow cm ^ 

returned after hi, great ImrLrM 

WwecaniIo,and we doit with I 

oess, IS to mark our a^n^o,. ®®Me 8 t 

conlemog upnn him ufe hiS ho** Sretitude by 

our power to bestow '‘®nour it u in 

bBveouourbuSSs roUof 

have been eminent in public^ff 

oodurein history and be held * ’ 1"'^“'®* *^'*1 

lion, to come, ^d in our 

entitled to receive, and we will ■« well 

* plAco thereon May I ajj S ^ 
eatisfacbOD and pnde that w» K 1 * ** peculiar 
not only as -bo:,“‘ 3 j. 5 .”'‘';j»»Lord,hip, 

P“iti«”.but.,he,ngorerf on, 

bcottisb nob, . mao wio ^a 
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but throunh f*ou‘7 '“"8 gfnerulioM, 

SasutxflAa wxth our «ty .oi our 
cfth.Scc«..h Border 

“ V”" "” 

proceeded to sign the burgt* roll 

TBS ixetcssoTi iritcn 

ereat honour which you h»Te conferred “P^ “* 

C^»T on behslf of the Oity of Edinhar^h, in y.«r 

^Jil-rooiD.sodintha pr.«B« of 

„ ,p., 

th« Mnod ef BT two odoiimtttotioot hto *«<" >o 

TB* rtnii'* OUTtOOK 

■n,. .lor, .1 tl. iBl t.. I“" '“ 'Z 

policy, which, like .11 g^t eh.rgre of 
dtcnption eicitcd'iMtiy differenres 

rt« .«i.us time,, full of q-'^ssod^ -jjo 
beeiiue 1 beUsT. that tb»e £*• 7*«* “* 


innuguration of reform, which will contnb.it 
enof«ouJy not only to the pe.ce of the ooun‘ry. 
botof Ihe rtrength of th.t British rule upon wh^rh 
the Mppines. of Indi. depends (A^’‘“*») 
Throughout three trying tioJM I h»d no 
Kronger or more loyl .upporten than the 
ruling ehief. of India and the great temtoria 
B,.en.t« ofth. Und (Aprl»-«) '^7 
r.o»«rt.ple« do not think Iwish in aoy way 
to minimuie the diffieuUie. and danger, ol 
the future They are erident and plenty 
Anerebieal pfoto. though utterly foreign to Indian 
tradition .nd utterly di.taateful to the great man 
of the Indian people rennot be allowwl to gam . 

foothold .monget the iTifljiBiin.ble m.termt eotn- 

Bitted to onrebarge (llrer, hear! But there are 
other difficulties to my mind eeen greater diffi 
coltire — industrial qaretiora, economic qneationi 

and the direction of the education of the niuog 
generation. rducationaafeguaHing the moral M 

wellaatbeinullectualtrainiegof Indian youth, 

direr, hear ) It la opon the eolulion of t^ 
qnwUenA and upon the wire and safe acknowledg 
ment of the great political end ^al moTsment 

that IS making ilretf f»lt throughout Awa, that 
the aUbihty of our fole in India will depend { 
upon that abd upon the sytnfathy of ‘he rnlere 
wrththarulM lllsar, bear ) My Urd Proroat, 
w* btppily know that tha aniwer to these nose 
tiona teat eary largely within the member, of that 
duiinguiahed Indies Cieil Bereice whose datotort 
lahoun and knowledge of tha peopla amongat 
whom their lot baa been enithaa already anahled 
them to do ao roueh splendid and glorloua work for 
the hsppiBeM ami welfare of their Indian fellow- 

aubiecte And row, my Lord, that I haea returoed 

home to the Bonier., I can aesiire you that there 
lanothiogdearertomethanlba welcome of my 
fellow ccuetrymeu, above all of my Scottish fellow- 
oouctrymen (Applause ) I shall n.ver forget the 
great honour that the iiliiatii of Edinhurgh haee 
Sonf.rreil upon me to-day Tbe breutiful c«k.t 
with which thev bate presented me, I can assure 
them, will be preserved as an heirloom In my 
family (Loud applause) 
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INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA. 


British Indians in the Transvaal 

a\. correspondence between General Smtitn, 
Union Minister of the Interior, and Mr Gandhi 
was published at Johannesburg on April 27 xn 
, connection with the withdrawal of the Iiami 
grationltcetriction Bill announced in the Assembly 
on the pieceding day 

The Minister, while regretting the postpone 
nient of legislation, expressed the ke®n desire of 
the Government to arm e at a solution Ha asked 
that the question should not be complicated by 
the continuance of passive resistance 

Mr Gandhi, in reply, stated that he waa willing 
to persuade the imlians to suspend the passive 
resistance movement provided that the Govern 
ment undertake to introduce a Bill text eeesione, 
repealing the. Registration Act of 1307, and 
, ensuring legal equality as regards immigration 
into the Tmnsvaal, maintaining existing rights 
and settling other pointe, including the registration 
of passive misters, and if in the meantime it 
would grant certain concessions regarding the 
rcgis’ration of individual passive resistere under 
the Act of 1908 

General Smuts’a reply is n aubstanlial accept 
nneo of the proposed terms, which involve the 
introduction of a Bill similar in principle to the 
Bill just with Irawn and the exclusion of Asiatics 
by differential administration in the application 
of the language test While giving the assurance 
asked for with rwervations, he erpressed the hope 
that hy approaching the question, in a conciliatory 
manner to reach a temporary solution, all cor cemed 
would be left free to devote their energies to 
securug a lasting settlement The [reposed 
legislation would give legal equably to all immi 
giants, with differential treatment in the nd 
mmistrative as disliiict from a statutory sense 
Temporary certiGcates would be issued to educated 
Asiatics now in the Traosaaal, if pawive resistance 
were suspended General bmuta addeJ that it 
Mr Gandhi coull assure him that the Indiatw 
wouHauspend jassno tc»istanco he would aeV the 
Governor General to consider faaourably the 
release cf the passne rceistera now undercoinc 
eeotence ** 

EiartasioN or risajvE EEsisraacE 
At a repiTsentatue meeting of the Bntuh 
Indian community on the Rand which was held at 
JobannMburgontho evening cf tha AitxI "filb 


a resolution was passed accepting as a ‘ provisional 
settlement’ the terms contained in the corres 
pondence The debate, which is described as 
* heated,' lasted four hours, and there were five 
dissentients The result gives Mr Gandhi a free 
hand in the final negotiations The passive 
resistance movement is, therefore, suspended, and 
Indiana will no lunger court arrest and imprison 
ment by defiance of the existing Transvaal 
Immigration Registration laws It is hoped to 
emtiody a permanent settlement in an Immigra 
tion Bill to be introduced next sessions An 
agreement has been reached as to the mam 
principle of the Bill, but some important points 
still remain open for discussion It ir possible 
that General bmuts may, in order to avoia creat* 
ing fresh di{]l<,ulties in the other provinces, apply 
the new Bill to the Transvaal only, leaving exist 
ing imoiigratioD laws operative elsewhere 

The refusal of the Natal Indians to partici 
pate in the Coronatioo festivitie<i, which baa been 
reported to the Durban Town Council, will now 
(it IS stated} be reconsideied 


The following IS tbo latiist information on the 
subject — 

JoiiiNVBOiiio SIro Mat -T he Transvaal 
AsiaUc t-ouble has been provisionally settled 
Jlr Gandhi interviewed by , Reuter’s representa* 
tivt, eUltd th it the settlement contemplated tho 
introductioo next sessions of legislation, repealing 
tbeAsutic Aetof 1007, and restoring the legal 
equality, as regaids immigration As a set off to 
the Buapeiision of passive resistanco tho Govern 
ment recognises the right of pawivo rcsisters, 
numbering le», to the entire Transvaal by virtue 
of tbeir cduration, and reinstates passive resisters 
who formerly had rights of residence, tho Govern 
ment also ralenoing the imprisoned possiveresisb rs 
immediately, and pardoning Mis bodha 

Mr l^uis Botha, interviewed by Reuter’s ro 

M^^**!*^ * fheAgieement, 8 ettlin 2 

he Asiaiic trouble, an 1 said he was g.eatiygrati 

tliMi- Indians would do 

Uieir ,nrt to help the Government to make things 

f Government irterJ.ned no 

tbev hmA hT* ® always remembering that 

anymoro.ex 

thrindwns Wi Agreement He hoped 

lize tha '» I IT **i India, would rca- 

!™ ih.p„id,ffi™u, Mr SmutA h.d m obUim 
.«g tl. h, L.J ° ““ 
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driving power between the meetings of Conferences 
His colonial experience bid impressed bim witli 
the lost opportunities of the Imperial Government 
with respect to organising emigration, whatever 
Party was in power 

Indians in Austraba 

The Secretary of the Austral Indian Society, 
Melbourne, has addressed a letter to the Indian 
National Congress detailing the grievances cf 
Indian residents in Australia The Society 
includea Indians of all castes and creeds A. 
deputation from the Society lately waited upon 
the Minister for External AlTatrs of the Common 
wealth Parliament of Australia and represented 
that two Indians who had lived in Australia for 
a number of years prior to the passing of the 
Imiaigratvon Restriction Acta of 1901 5 had 
gone on a visit to India and wore unable to re 
enter the Commonwealth They next obtained 
pasaportfl from the Indian authorities to viait 
Australia and on amvat were detained by the 
Ouatoms authorities and euhmitted to a rigorous 
crow examination by the OoUector They were 
allowed to remain on an undertaking being given 
by tho Secretary of the Austral Indian Society to 
produce them whenever tv<juir«d by tbe Collector 
The Minister said they would each hare to pay a 
foe of £2, but as the deputation proteeted egsioet 
this tho two Indiana were exempted from payment 
Indiana who have hrod for a number of years in 
the Commonwealth and who possoes property are 
on the electoral rolls and poweea votes for both 
Houses of Parliament They are reputable citizens 
but when they applied tobnog their wives overfrom 
India the Mh ister could not see his way to agree 
to the proposal on any account Tho deputation 
u^cd theirnghtaasCrilisb eubyecte and conlendel 
that the place of the abode of the husband is also 
that of his wife and children Whereupon the 
Minister replied in words to this effect — “"iou 
Bpo, gentlemen, you say you are Bntish sobjecte 
but you arc not as you are not treated as such in 
your own country, and how can you expect ns In 
treat you here differently, ‘hough we treat you 
far better, and recognise you as citizens, having 
given you votes, Ac , and treat you as white men 
and not as you are treated in I« dia " W hat have 
tho Oovemment of India to sav to these remarked 
Tbe eJumtional test for immigrants ta the reading 
and writing of fifty words in a European language 
Instead of holding the teat in English the anlbe 
nties fre<|nenUy ask Indians emigrants i^uesiion# 
in trench and German in order to disqualify 


them A leading Indian wanted permission to 
Bend for his son from India hut was not allowed to 
do BO Indians are not allowed to send for their 
wives from India and hence mixed marriages and 
illegitimate children are common and there is a 
great deal of immorality Chinese and Syrians, 
who are not British subjects, are given much 
wider latitude than Indiai s 

Indentured Labour In Jamaica 

Mr Wedgewood asked the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether the Governor of Jamaica 
had decided, Vith the advice of his Privy Council 
that henceforth the planters who required Fast 
Indian coohe labour must pay the whole coat of 
their introduction end repatriation themselves 
instead of tho burden being thrown on the whole 
community, including those planterswhoemploy 
ed free labour and whether this change was due 
to tbe action or advice of His Majesty s Govern 
ment 

Mr Uarcourt The answer to the first part 
of my bon friends qua«tion is in the affirmative 
The change is not due to my action, but has oiy 
approvol 


The Indians of Sonth Africa 

II«loU w tbin the Fmp ro t Ifow they arc Treatod 
H S 1j I'OLAK Ttd tor Jadi/tq 0|pi>i<on 
THie bo k H tbo r«t czip ded aiiA authoritillve dns- 
crip n «t tho Ind sn Colon its of B>i ib Africa tbo 
troai nent «ocorrtoil lo them by tboir I^uropcan fellow 
c Ion ste enil ihe r ma y gnovauces Tho boot f* 
oototed to a dot-iili,d oismnit on of the dhabilitle* 
o( It duns in Nstil tbo Tranevaal tho Orin{,o Kiref 
^lon» the Capo Colony Boutbetn ItUodosia, and tbo 
loringuri^ 1 too CO of Mozamb que To tbeio aro 
ndded a rumbtr of valoaWo appondioM 
Pr/ce Re t To Subxn&er$ of XU ‘ IZecwic •• A% 12 

K. GANG Hf 


Tl » EketcU descnlro tbe early days of Mr Jf K. 
t auUb t ! le U s la as on acd work in South Alnos, 
if Dg« and hu boPM A 
p ns i of this Sketch together with the Kliwlod 
sp^hes and adilrcoses that aro a. pended girco a roan 
.iM 2^* oa that hare Impelled 

“ '“'y ^ surrender cTory 

aoiilwl ll-ai ho over 
ikmZ •>>. ^ ?* ^ * sonrea of la«p ration to 

lu^rflo«nr,iT« sutesmanship .hodsraton 

nrlfwli? . qnahuca of a patriot 

firiHiftyoftravJ p/if,. Oandhx) 

Price Anrus Pour 


a A Nste« a A Co Sunkomtna^atTstrre^Afadr^ 
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TEDDATORT INDIA 


FiUOkTORY IHDU 

Reforms m KapoitUaU 


the ^pointed by the 

of e qualified ,,^,,00 with the *<x»> 

Sapeniiteedent m „,dicine» *ere 

T”“o"rj '■"; “JS. 

iS ‘SpJ-£>V"S, V"U"SS 
4 ? ■; “,• *'-;r c &“Siw .» 1“ 

Stale efficient (Of medicet relief 

bay* to go to Bnu.li t j.gMaatb ha» 

The .«Ur> that «f Keperthela h.e. 

been weed, but lhej«P jugtnow there le 

but there le no rthef K.purtbele While 

phaeeofthe n.llenmuB Chief 

the StaU bee a AignUnt Sorfeon 

Mmieter it hae not go • * UiDistere 

and It a apparently no part 
duty to eet one — rmtun' 

r „“o 

Prahad to d reel tie *‘’’f*|* “ufw • *•««*' 

Kriahnamaeber. to euhoit P 

and more eatiafactory the jmWic 

pgrtmeutprohaWy io M.p KnJin* 

opinion espreesed in all ^,xaII.a^h 

macbari in conj 7® b^„ colleetang 

Jung, the Judicial Secie y.^D^^^ wuHiehed m 

atatiatiM from tbe , , igtodaecbemeaod 

H He I>oaiini509.»"l"**‘ to. gaiiclion, 

and there w no doubt ‘ donbtleea 

approred in due time fhe inTolreo tbe 

.hw'.l»B fr» «>• 


BjoiLwano^ c 

darn g the 5 from aaricuUurista to 

M the iraiiafer of ‘ ® (.g^^creited a moat 

non agncoUuTiste in hia State h . 

„a„ ";;V "L'i VS 

equalise the burden of t« ^ ...i.ir.tors in 

Zb „b,..i.b.. b. P-.1 7., ; '"ir “d .. 

P«^n of land m lieu 0 

thus automaUcally reduce the burden 

MaUaraja of Tatiala 

n II The Mahaiaia of Patiala left Bombay 
Cricket Team 

HH the Maharaja of Rewa 9 MumficeMe 

V.iab.ar* Conference m 

^bv The Pandit. will be proeidel with aft 
tio^/mediate rl«.. railway tar. aod 

f^thwroomforle while tmTellingaiid in Allaha 

bed will be made by the Maharaja 

The Bhamaear State 

'Wilhariewloadrancatha prosperity of the 
Bbavoagar State teye the ^ 

aoeoal wmmittee baa beeti appointed to tour 

tCh the different part, of the State and to 

g,th J together tbe new. of the «P*f 

foils economical, induetriil andagmultiral condi 

tion This commi'-tee has commenced its work 
allotted to it 

The Infantry of Kapuithala 

Like a good Oriental, the Maharaja of Kapur- 
thMa bsaTto commemorate bis laii.g up the 
offi« ^he Colonel in Chief of his Imperial 

w'* •. "S 

..a lb. Son on..™ ij '■• 3” 

s month The East eppreciatea such a ‘“g'”*® 

commemoration but the Westcannot underatandit 

RBhgious Education m Kashmir. 

“‘‘-3 1 ^zr^br-rsf-it 

*^tah.ndle the most thorny of all eubjecte, 
will t iXested to know .n what 
manner he to giro effect to the idea It 

)S tbua outlined hy Bai Bahadur Mitra — 
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(1) In all educational ii stitiitionetbe morniPg 
work will begin I ) <ot„’i^giting the bo 38 in ono 
place, but I.. Bep ,mto roonm for Hu due, Mahome 
dang, and Clmstnns, ,vheii i teacher of each 
rel.pon— Hindu for Hindus Mahotnedan for 
Mahon eoans— lull preside and a Hjmn to the 
universal God will be chanted The teacher will 
eiphin the meaning The bojs will, in prajerful 
attitude and with due reverence, bow then head 
in the usual manner according to the cuetoni of 
each religion All tencheia of euch religion muat 
join in this congrigational prajer in their special 
rooms 

Can an) bodj object to such praj era — “ Thou 
art the Father of all thinga animate am mui i 
mate Thou art the Great Sage and Teachei of 
m Universe and worthy to be adored bj all 
Whereforel prostrate before Thee, with humbte 
Bup^KHticn, and implore Thee, 0 Adorable Being* 
for Thj mercy 0 Lord ' bear with me, evennaa 
father with hia son, a fnend with his friend, and 
a lover with his beloved ’ 

Or say — 

“ Fion the Unreal l^ad me to the Real, 
From darkness lead me to light, 

Irom death lead me to immorta!i‘j ' 

— BnJi^duranijnk Purana 1 1 28 

Or Bay — 

I be..ech Thee, 0 meicitul Ooh I to ennl me 
e« long » I live, , ,oo„d body, n eoflicieno, ot 
worldly meomend «n oorne.t deeire to love .nd 
to worf.b,p Tbeo Ih.,e.l»,j, 
ever b, Tby eervent, .nd Thou b..t been ,„d 
ever will be roy Lord /’«rnna 

J,"pubt.''.rr 

*■'*'■** a selected 
moral text book will be taught 

are best able to inculcate religious a. d moral 
principles will be rewanhd and promote.! 

(4) Special priz-s and scholatwhir- will beguet, 
to pup, U who bj their conduct show good m ral 

r>) A register will be kept in the schocU m 

Jr.^™.:';' r .dd 

pircnmatarcesjistifj * -^'s aruJ 


A Remarkable Woman Ruler 

I undeistind that the Coronation vmit of that 
remaik.ble Indian Chief, Her Higl, ness tbeBeguin 
of Bhopal IS directly due to the encouragement 
ofKingGeoigi, who was greatly interested m 
her during his In ban tour as Prince of Wales 
Wlien the I^gum was presented to His Majesty 
.t the Irdore Durbar, he conferred on her the 
Insignia of the Grand Commander of the Indian 
Empire, and she was the faret woman in I, dm in 

receive that li incur On that occasion the Begum 
bffore king George with her face enure 

Wl I. bet he.d .V.. erovned gold and bar .mail 
Ogur. drapul a daap.r ah ,d. ot bl,„-, coalnma 
wb^o.,M,o.,.vp„,a,Uo™. .t|,a Coronal, on 

■" m™bar ot .va,. 
in th. ITlT® , ‘7 *'’• “'J Stato 

nZ^L ' *''* b"«b»nd« ot lb« 

.n fh, S«l',“S UrTfr”riy;;3"*"‘fcP”,*'*'“ 

tor lU lojaJi,'’ aS.'I 

rt,cb galharad ouid. Lr pat S'T 
ed to be led aM,n,r *u ^ flavour 

•rraiawad, bn' „ Tl" b'gn" 

d.«.rn, th, „|.o|, of .^ ’‘11, ""‘"'eJ ‘n 

nttb,val|.oa„„j >» Ibo nnu,bar 

And long before tbi* .. r . . 

aloarad ilaalf p, bo^ ti^ona, "ll '^*’*1*^ 

Tho Bpon,’. pr,„„'" T';,‘"r,”""‘ 

... if 

Tlie Vaishnavite^Soniiettorindia. 

^Co^ir,„ ala CIIaIUaR h*, t 

XmoiaBacbuwt (4)Bn ^ i >i 

PneeRt j t o , ' *“<1 (OCl eiUoyo. 

-na.„,,-*. 1 

o A Aatoui A Co wT*! ^ — ' 

' Chatty Bt,M.dr„ 
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India's Imports and Exports 

F.om th. S..bor.e 

A«oar,te oJ Bnl«bU'J« horse, 

during “•3'**! ' 47g ,g„net 7 uaS imported 

.ver.g« pnce of «* .».r.»e »* 


during tuv , 

„..U..l u -B.rf. U.WM 

prKfdiug y«*f ,,erse» pr'o*<*f*hou« 

49, 42. 771. g«"o" „ gf 931 g.Ilone in 

Be 1 3 per g»l'oo> *8** i « per c»Uo« T' « 

mo. ’t" i«. >'■•" ■" “• 

■”C«.ir T,. £ «““.-• 

R* 6 8 per p"'”’ 

The ult impotU were n I'ttU lew ‘»“n <»«r*"8 
The (»i« '“'™ ,«« tons ngeinet 428 448, 

the preeion* ye*r, *8 egeioet 

end theever.ge price pet too W 14 iv 4 

WOACCO 

iCDpotU Tho T -2 ngg 1910 There 

t’i* \ , ; TJo w,;* ' 

which .hows Jm»..mpfoo 

menufecture tor her 0 ipi, .,*r 

The cuslonie »»lue ot too cig»> 
aged Rs 3 4 per Ih 
* txti 

r'” .™"-. ira- ii “■> 

S“.V> ” "jr:"” 

rOTIOSASDT*»X .K„_ « 

m twin, end Tern eherr a 

, !r, ‘V.ro u G„, .»o 

*J^*J°ouXry*«i.ce 1809 09. but the import* 
garde quelity •'f'® ■ . ,onMderable 

;3K,;g <>T4i,o*» 403gH...oo- 




"■i“>;:rrywrz&= 
Sio.™>r •■' "■•irzft’o m. 
mT,V'”' “ 

HATCnES 

««nUr that India does not make more 

Ituawonler ,{ „,tche« The 

irJ^ There i# nothing to prevent ewadeshi « 
t.7^ from m .DiifectuniJg *11 that ere required 
r eonaumpti >n. and yet we spend * 

eum fast approACU.tig one crore of rupee in toing 
ing matohM Irom 

iVd»‘l^t\'ub “r‘*rroa«lmn le but * 

^ni. g here for .mall o.p.uli.le 
»0*» 

Roan IS aiiilhet ailiele wh‘oh coul'l be easily 
„.^,n India on a eaffiuently large scale to meet 
S? intetnal requirements, end yet the ■n'P'"'- 

?ir^01m 808^9 Xb. ustoms value of the 

works out at nearly Ae210 pr tb 


The umbrelU trade seems to be reviving again 
fm.,- the fallioB off during the previoue yeer 
We i^rted 1.250 462 against 1,109 249 during 
IQOa 10 The average value of the umbrellas is 
i lrtul under one tup. e.th Wore attonUon 
* being paid to the intsrral industry as is evi 
d^ bVtbe increase in the value of uo brail. 

uviso samsts 

Of living animals (unclassified) *e esprted 
last veer 466 462 These numbers would douH 
leas ^Delude all kinds from small snakes np to 

'n. » . .»d. 
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that goes on increaeing The total valuo of the 
animals expoited was Rs 23,21,055 against Rs 
15,86,192 in 1908 09 This woika out at an 
average of almost Es 5 per arimal 

COCOANUT AM) ITS PBODUCTS 

An export ahah might be largely increased w 
the coco'll ut and its products, especially as there 
IS a growing appreciation of the value of the nut 
as food There is a large demand for this com 
modity Rs 79 lakhs' woitli of the kernel or 
copra were expoited last year against Rs 53 lakhs 
in 1908 09 Theae figures are etill trifling 
compared with the enormous developments which 
might easily be made in this indiistrv Ceylon 
understands the copra manufacture much better 
than Bengal 

FISnUAWS A»D BDARKfiNS 
Fishmaws and aharkhns are now steady articles 
of export The quantity of these commodities 
exported last je«r was 1,266,329 lbs, almost the 
same as the figures for 1909 10 The average 
value of these delicacies was 18 annas per lb 
the total value of theexporte being Rs 14 '’S 129* 
Sharkfins are bought largely for export toCluca 
and are there used for the making of soup There 
18 a colony of Mughs on the northern shore of 
the Ray of Bengal whose chief occupation is the 
catehing of sharkfc for the sake of the fit a end 
tail pieces The fine tire sun dned and then 
bagged for export 

LtKSEED ' 

Linseed exports reichel 370,552 tons last vear 
2J3,8C0 to. . 1S09 10, .nd oroolL, 

seed.vhich ehonld notrequire to becxp^rtel w, 
sent out of theroui tr^ 299,011 toi • atanavirncr 

W.h '? 2 STMir maund 

Now that molt rn mad inerj can convert cofon 
seed into flour fit for human u«>, it la etirelv hidi 
time that Ut.e 300.000 ton, p^r annum flZ 
be kept itiHde India ard convertef into a che*. 

wl olesome foo.1 for tie (>oople Tline ■ i* 

cotton seed oil and cotton are! cake to uLn 

from the proce-a of maonfacture, while the refuse 
would go to enrich the soil ' ** 

TOTAL IMPORTS AND ESroBTS 
The grsi^d tolsls of the imports and exports are 


tta 

Merehand.se 1.52,04 83 F T 

rrirateTrcMore C7 42fin"3.5 
Ooremmcnt Twirnre •> 73,j»j 

Total inports 1 fin.l” ii 


Exports 

^rehandtse 1,87,96 81.876 2.09.22 06 017 

^vate Treasure 6 39,38 303 7.1195 276 

uorerooieiit Treasure 67 100 89 345 

Total exports 1 94,36 72,279 2”l6,34,90,G38 


Grand total of im 
poru and exports 3 54,53,00,870 


3,89,83,22,154 


i'»io-u 

R« 

1^171 10«l..3 
CW,«)2 
1 tiTtg 


Shonijg an increaReon the total fig ues of our 
over sea trade of 10 percent in 1910 11, over 
those of 1909 10 -Capital 

Use of Mechanical Excavators 

of Iftbour and hardness 

Ihe tx^v ! T ''"y toUcUB 

Chenab Canal 

therefore Department has, 

vS S „ C ^ aiechanicsl «ca: 

s'x oMhem ’"««tment for KrovmM 

Chensb ‘wo f r Jui for the Upper 

I!.t. Do,bC«n.l it 

W‘H do the work ■ f rnn excavator 

Wo to obt'i. Sour rh 

cubic feet of ea?th on ^he^uV^ 

would 1)8 1.1 l*,st I A Upper Chenab Cana! 
rxcnNator 'rii i . iscxpecfed that the 
about Rs 1 of work for 

IhusUn, ,u.r,ort„. ,^ '* Chnrges n.ere etould 

excaislors BI d iheir t)ii*r).{ mechanicnl 

•dvarce towards thaf cor seriMmr^^ “ 

which the future piosn.r.i? r 

Uigelv depend, P P } of the Province so 

Wtatb Phosphorus Matches m India 

ot s'S‘;irT:’ir;:„"'r' "" 

lo wear. Ih. b/'ir.'Kd'”''!**".**'''” 

of provisions forbiddine ® W>»l«turo 
matcle, wa}, aellow r.i.„ 1 ““nufseture of 
their importation fronf ft**! 

Mr Montagu fheV 

.or^edtheSec,eU,yorsTr'rM°^ 

to legialatv on the |,„L oflf -r^rV '‘‘‘♦"♦‘on 
Matches Prolibition Act^ ^ 

manufacture, Mleard a Prolubils the 
in this count!} ^ *’f *uch match'si 
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Tbc OpiOBi AgTeement 
, Tttt or 
X of 

puMnW >0 om- ^ ^h* A6r.«.««n‘ 

recited fuller d*Mii ^ 9, pto».d«« 

wbich*** wem er.«red >n» 

?■' .ITd?.'."! .Vtb. ra..« 0 

rs? s;«. 

yesre of th" onKmel^pen-xl. * 

‘‘i>srfisrZb..b..^ 

tnou^iij 1“ • _ r„ iin ]• dioiioiehed 

erport of opium fro® Chine !>•» 

Article 8 —I" ''’"'nuliev for prohibilioj the 

‘ii'i “» 

•'"""; ".s ,: iv.b '“b. ,.»...ub...b. 

lBdl»nepinm»he11oOtb«« 7 .uppreecd Ih* 

,0 Chine which ’’'".•^‘‘‘^jt^nooe opium H 

caltnetiofl *00 tloemg of the 

„,t, routed bowetaf tliet he < « ? , 

S.o*o2ee"Idenre"of the dimmotion of dU 

ration 1" „ .ubmilled to d«»p*»oli « 

packing of 


'TL*%",l»h Ooveromentconeentto 

^ imoort dnty beiog 

the P^"* * '\“o tn 330 ladt • c^\ 
iDCreoeed fro® . „„„it.neouJT "ith tho 

..™ Jb., .fb" 

impoeiiion of eo y;r‘* 

indigenous opium in -ddilioi el erticle «d 

. Article 7 -So long .* the edd*®'^^ ^,U 

the Chefoo ,od M other 

withdrew ell »oo ,, gho» 

then the eoneolideted im^ri „ tho 

"b f ’.rnjf.b. ?b»,~.;— 

rS»i arngbi. to- o.!.™ bi “1 


” Anl” 8°-Db™ J O; "'ll” -.“i 

?r wS‘ .t» ;.ab„.g E 

rsrr.L“i“.“bS'“.ur;rb^ b. 

.mpirtelintoeny Treaty Fort m Chine 

Artie’o 9 The egreement mey ®.”" 

ume with the mutual eni.ent of tho pirltea 
Articie 10 -The egreement "®“ 
on the dele of ite eigneturo no en , *■ ^ 

.b. .b;. .b*: 

„f ,11 uncertified Indien opium in 
Tth. Tcety ForU -h.ch being m stock 

IrlloogVong le ions /W* ‘^11*^ 

Aioi^ merk.t. end »» ‘ueh chesU shell be 

“is™.;”.;-- *» 'V» 

tnture of the egreement Vor two months aflM 
the date of* Ihs sgtsement the porM « 
Sbenghsi end Cetton only ‘hall be open to tho 

■oipoetof further uroertificsted Iftdien opium , 

.b,Ci»r .11 lb. Il.>'y f«“ »' “'p 
U>n.bg lb. lObwbt .1 ‘b* olb.r TrwlJ Pow.r. 

Xll b. db-a u, ...;iiill"->.a bP-- “b 

■iDount of uicertificsted opiuci Ubrllsd lor 
Cbiim in the Treiity .Foil* end 
the date of the srnament eloi g with the 
■mount of Ihe uncertifioeted opium odmilted 

lib.bj.. ..a o..t™ a.ribs lb. .b™a.jB 

to eey, in eddition to the e> nua' 

5,100 chmu th. export, from Indiu to CbiM 
b. still furtbrr reduced during each of thc« 

thme ue.re by one third of the totel of uo 
deecnbed shove 

The rliocSB Gbvernment iwueJ s long end 
.mwrunt drcrve on tbs »th M.y g'vmg oflect to 
Ik , nium scrcemcnt «> d explicitly ordering 
rttt .11 r^nclions -od ““t'®",, •" 
Evince on wholemU opium shell be imm^istol, 
^hd et the same time an excise duty of 

2M li". has been on indigenous 

pan...™ b! Ailid. 7 d lb. .bt..«.«1 
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The Excise Duty on Cotton Goods 

The Imperial llevenue derived during the 
financial jear 1910 11, from the Excise Duly on 
Cotton Goods was Rs 42,57,000 There haa been 
a steady progressive rise each year since 1901 02 
The comparative figures are 


1901 02 

17,70,000 

1902 03 

18,66,000 

1903 04 

20,77,000 

1904 05 

23,82 000 

1905 06 

27,07,000 

1906 07 

29,00,900 

1907 08 

34,00,000 

1908 09 

35,44,000 

1909 10 

40,06,000 

1910 11 

42 67,000 


If India had had a free hand in working her 
own fiscal system, these Excise duties would never 
have been imposed « n her own internal cotton 
industry The alwve array of figures would have 
stood the Indian Cotton Ii dustry in good stead m 
times of bad trade 

Fiscal Eeform for India 
The freedom o! Edinbutgh was corfonvd on 
^rd Mmto on April 20tli m recognition of bis 
Lordships services in India and Canada 
( Minto Mid he was thank 

lul for the share he had been alls to take m 
the struggles of the last five years, which saw the 
inauguration of reforms contributing enormously 
to the peace of country and lh« strength of Dntish 
Rule He p. inted out the dilTcuUieo to be solved 
in coniection with ndustiial and economic 
questions, the direction of education and tho 
Mfeguarding of the moral and ii.telWtu-il trriniDi; 
of Indian youth It was upon the eolniion of 
these questions and the wise acknowledgment of 
the great political and social movement through 
de^n^ed «l«bility of rule in India 

CultiTation of Cotton in India 

In the Uoiiae of Commons on April lOlb Mr 
Barton asked the Gndcr Secretary of State for 
India V, hethei his attention h«s been drawn to 
a report on the pcpgrwa of agriculture m India 
in which the Inspwtor General of Agriculture in 
India eipreases the opinion that there is no lonrer 
any doubt that India can, as it his done m the 
j^t, grow iwry much finer cotton and alsosUW 
from fairly extersiv e trials it is cow cerUm 


that a good class of Amei can cotton can be pro 
duced under average circumstances in Sind and 
whether, in view of the importance of this matter 
to Indian agriculture and to the British cotton 
trade, he will do all m his power to facilitate the 
removal of the chief obstacle to progress by advia 
ing the Indian Government to co operate with the 
agricultural department in the creation ofanagenL.y 
IQ India to buy, gm, and bale loi g staple cotton 
Mr Moptagu The British Cotton Glowing 
Association have recently expressed then desire to 
CO operate with the Bombay Agricultural Depart 
roent in the establishment of a buying centre in 
the Sind districts of the Presidency, and their offer 
has Mmmunicated to the Government of 
Bombay The Secretary of State will view vnth 
favour any action which can be legitimately taken 
by ihatGovernment to piovide the cultivators with 
a better market for cotton of a superior quality 

CHIU) UDOUB IV IKDIAJf FiCTOIUBS 

Sutolifr ''"“1 «-!<•■) tl.Uider B.cret.iy of 

"l»6?«.Vhw 

tbel OW Acr«a . 

fourteen Act, ai-e nine to 

1 Will caiw. . !, ° ** i factories alike 

tbe Librarv K tlie new Act to be placed in 
” ‘-''■'•rj, It ra.,.Lcs thi, tountrj 

»o.it.s vo.Kirj ,s 

SUt. wT°i” Stcr,l.ry of 

.t oiZ ‘ , r" »"■ Pnolor/ itol 

of Indi. 

1 o pro, oL , "ooioP "otker., 

"''I" “••'oof •li« -.mo 


MtiifactorT **^*"**'^ fidian mils were 

'"“b” 

ly excellent T»t .v , \^^'’’P*0«'quewaaunifoim 
in textile fectories andT* 

witbinwbicbtt dly 

pemntted the n«w Act has r ^ “ 

to be demanded ^ ^ “* 
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COOL»»A isn P«nKIXQ «ltKR IS lSDt*S 
ncTowes 

5ff Cwfon «»feeJth% tTn^rh-* rrt.ry of SfaU 
forlnJi* trhathor th<t unSlur' t drinking 

w«t«r huA Wn * cvnoa of rholuro unt typtiml, 
h* wnuH «n loiisour to h>t«> tt dikIo eompulitory 
on Notary owner* tn In lit f j e'lpp*/ * r«»»oo 
kMe quantity of 6ltrre<] itnnking water tunll 
topi >yeM(larinj; working hnnre 

Mr MonUeu The Diaintenanra olan* (r>|iut« 
mpply nrgwi.) ilnnking wnter Iti I li«n fwl «♦» 
M elrMily aecureJ by rulre uii<}er the Fartney Art 
Ly the Lociil Onvtrnmtnta The Labour Com 
UiWDUQ fonnd tliat little, i) env r;rrrp> i< n mul 1 
be teken to the nrrengemm'e fore >pv'y«rg woter 
onl that in tsnny feotoriM eprciel ottection tied 
been iriren to (he qiieetion 

Gold Carrency for ladia 
In eonmwtioo wi'b the ub»«rv»tio«>» of the 
Iton bU Sir Vithalilee Tbekereey ot the U*t 
Bulget Meeting of the loipecial Legelntive 
Oouneil regerJieg the intre<lv«tioii ef a gall cur 
teney mb] lelto end th« prepimel for theimueot 
h ten rape* golf com which, error ling to o SimU 
(rtegna, eeeos to e« now uai4r fonit-Uniion 
the {ollown g obeerreiiofie iseile by ^ir Mrnugii 
Cumuh lurntr, (he Cheumtci of the Cbertered 
Benk of [odue, Anetrnlieend Chine el (he feet 
ordinery tneeting of the ehereboldtn on the 29th 
ultimo, ere worthy of not* Re mid -> 

“A timeikeble feature m coflnecion with tbe 
tnde of In lie hiw been the ilerlii * in the import of 
•ilrcr end the geent increeae in the import of gold 
iota India during the peat year In hir rerent 
Boencial rpeoeb in CeUutie Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilaon referred to Ihw remarkeble Iratore in 
India e trade requiremenVi.aiid apoke of thestiifc 
mg eroromy in the uaeot rupee* lie referred to 
thefact that whcrtwe during the period Iratn 
Apnt to December we oeuatfy eee in year* of g«>I 
trejealaige •beorption of ropery in (hot part 
year, an Car from Ihie hr| g the cane, there wa* 
eetuatty ■ return of rupeea Into the Currency 
ItepartoieDt, ao that the Guvari ment of In tot are 
in a much elrongar finmeiel poeition ae regarda 
aitrar than otharwire w iitf hare been axpecred 
and aa regard* the iiupurU ofgoll, we Si^ that 
In 1909 the imporuof gnil b«r* end pit (oan 
Into India am >unle.{ to X 7,000,000, an 1909 W 
,£100fl0000andi<i 1910 to,{19 00a000 *o that 
the (ttporra of goid com «nd gsld hare f<i 1918 
excewlnl lhaae of the preeioua jearby no Irea ihan 
is 000,000 k *t we find, from the figure* gi**ai 


by thaCovarnoierit, that gold in the Indian cur 
renee riMerve incnaand during 1910 only to the 
fxtmt ot il 300 000, *0 (bat during ISIO Dojes* 
than 1623 miUinna of gold diaappearel into 
ein.|latto« Or was hoar led hy the i atiTra of 
India Then. againtC that, we fi id tlaCm 1920 
the import of ailter ii lo India waa lea* by 
IfiilOOOOOos than lA the prrnoua year, butet 
tbaenf of 1910 the amount if aiirer (n Bombay 
au stock hsii increased by eome 13 000,000a* , 
and from this ee infer that India in ISIOahsoibed 
lean mlier to the ezient cf ,£2 900 000 than aha 


dilmlhc prariousyssr 

I shall not attempt ta put forward any reasona 
for thieetriking featura in regard to Indies dera* 
loDircnt, if 2 may say so, in tils u*« of gold, but I 
did notice Diyaslf whsn I eras last in India that 
It was quits a lomtson thing lo ace sovereigna 
uasd by tnrtllstf gnu g (hrough India. Instead 
uf carrying about bags of rupsas, you now 
carry )»ur pocket full of eoversige* I was 
•old yesterday tbnt at Lahore and Amritsar 
local pteaden and barnstsiw are now paid 
•n gol I inataad of rupeea and 1 bars also 
heard of a raae la which oof of out biggiwt 
teportera, lortrad of sen bag rupsas; as ihsy 
uaually did in prieiona yeaiw up to tho distnbut 
leg rartret where they bought their predue*i 
sr« now sanding aoraroigss, asd Ibsy do so in 
order to ears fregbt, which ehowi how very 
fiealy thing* ere cut But there la the fact that 
gold M now being oaei and may be etitl more 
aitoneieelv usad in India tVlial the effect of 
this will be I do not renture to any, but we 
moat certainly hope that with tbe decelopment of 
the ose of gold in India the world a output ot 
gold will aleo increaaa at the eama time At 
present I do nr ( think wa neef hare any fesra on 
the subject, becauaa the gold output ot tbe world 
has etee Illy increased in the past few years “ 


(CgBiiDB Oil Jiidion (!;roiioniiro, 

BT THE I.ATB UAtlAlreV OOMhD lUNAOa 

Coirttatt ~lad ea rol tical Faooomy . the Re- 
srzsiisatiea at Heal Crad t ia lad a lielbwlsads 
laaaaadUw CaUjiwByatem Freaent SUte at Indiaa 
Sluaalsctursaad OuUock ef tbs sum, ladiss Forerga 
Emlgrabae , troa tadusW 7 -.Floaeer Attampta ladaa* 
Wis> Caafereace Twesty Fears Jleriaw af Cesaaa 
Statiatiee toeml Goeeesiaeiit In Faglsad aad India , 
Emaaerpet/M of Serfs IS ftueejs fhwMsa Lead Laeia* 
M aa sad Uia BeagU Teasa*. Bill , Iba Law et Land 
Bala n Bneth fadiv 

XWiea tU. 3. Ta Bwhacriban ef tha *Reeiaw*naI.E 
a A biilaaaa A Co,. Suaknraiaa Chetti SL, UadrM, 
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AGRICULTURAL SECTION. 

Cocoanut Beetles 

The following leaflet haa been issued by Mt 
C A Barber, Government Botanist ■ — 

T*vo bee'les attack the coeoanut and other 
palms and cause nniuenae damage to them One 
of them 18 the Rhinocoios beetle known in Tamil 
as ‘Tennam vandu ’ and ' Ohellu ’ in \Tafayalam 
It 13 a big black bettle with a born on the bead 
and bores into tbo tender leaves and leaf stalks on 
the crowns Grown up pnlmaarenot soseriously 
injured as youi g trees It lays eggs tn dead pdm 
stems or manure pits and the grubs that hatch 
out feed on the rotting matter and grow varj I ig 
These grubs uliimatelj change n to the Ubino 
ceroa beetles 

The other beetle li the red weevil known 
BS'St-vvandu’ in Tarnl It is a BmalUr mw-’t 
than the black beetle and can be distin 
guished by its long curved snout It lays eggs 
in the crowns of palm*, generaUv in the 
wounds made by the Riimoceros beetle, or by 
tappers Thu grubs which hatch out tunnel 
into the rrnwn nnd kill the tree* They pupate 
in cocoons made of twisted fibres and emerge in 
ftbeut 2 weeks as weevils 

UtiittDtAb &lBASVF.es —The Rhinoceroe beetle 
though not serious by itself, leads *o fhe atlark 
of the far more dangerous red weevil It can 
be eatly ss i ictsd from trees bj means of the 
barded wire in common use in many places 
After exlMction f the beetle, the tunnels 
of the beetle should be closed with tar and 
sand, which sho ild also be smeaiedon nomds 
made by tlie tappers Otberwiae the red weevil 
will beatracted by the wounds and it will not be 
easy to save the trees when egf.shave beei laid 
A mixture of fine san 1 an I salt may be applied 
twice a year to the top of trees lietween the leaf 
stalks This will have the effect of driving the 
Ithmncerus beetle away 

Trees badly effertel by the red weevil will 
never survive, and should be promptly cut down , 
the crown should be destroyed alotg with the 
grab«, otherwise the grubs will later on change 
into weevils and attack fresh trees 

In a ptantatan dead itema ehuull at once be 
split Up and allowed to gut dry They should 
never be allowed to remain rotting, as they affird 
convenient breeding plsees fur tbe Rl»inoc.-ros 
beetle, nor should anv rotting matter be sllowed 
to accumulate wiihm the garden 
The notion IS prevalent in some pUeee thatthe 
grubs of the palm weevil get up the stem front the 


bottom and the practice of boring a hole across the 
stem a few feet from the ground, is lesorted to 
The notion is a mistaken one and the practice of 
boring holes 18 extremely dangerous and should be 
discontinued 

The two pests are in^ei dependent on one another. 
The Bhiooceros beetle tunnels into healthy crowns 
and prepares tlie way for the attack of the weevil. 
Trees killed by the grubs of the weevil form good 
breeding grounds for the Khinoceros beetle 
Hence, unless the above precautions are taken a 
CO itinuous loss of trees by deith in an infested 
garden cannot be prevented 

New Uses of the Wiodmill Idea 

In the VeiUWi/ f »r March, Mr J H 

Orahtree desci ibes under the title of “ Harnessed 
Co tho Wind s source of energy that c lats nothing 
He refers to the useof windmills for farming opera 
tioossucH as turnip crushing and for water storage 
There are still more modern uses — 

The rapid strides made in re ent yeaie by 
electiicity aod electrical appliances alTird com 
pUte facility for Iigliting a country house, 
nianainn, <hurcH or farm by meana of the 
wind !^rd Kelvin forestillel this possibility in 
1881, when hs flrst suggested the application of 
winlmills for charging electric rccumuUtors or 
storage batteries And the very priucipte which 
be — IS Sir William Thompson— then propatinled 
IS now being harnessed ru practical purpoaea 

EJBCtriO LIOUT FOR ClUNTST QOUSES 

For a year, at letsf, a country house near Hale 
eowen baa bnen supplied T/Ilh electricity from a 
Bturege battery operated by a win J turbine 70 feet 
from the house The upkeep for the year for 
lubncating oil, grease, and distilled waterainounta 
to about 10* Near Chicheeter a country Louse is 
eippUed with an I8ft wind tuibine, on a 75 ft 
tower, and IS used for lighting an I pumping It 
eiippli*s over thirty lights in the house and pro 
VI lea energy for pumping all water rvquired by the 
household The win! turbine is CO yanls from the 
house, and connected with storage battery by under 
ground cabim Perhaps, one of tUa most unique 
epplicattorsof wind power is to bp w.-eri et C. M-ley, 
near Bdat'in, where, the parish church i« lighted 
an I the organ blown by electricity gpiierntcd bf 
mean* nf the wind The turbine le erected near 
the h^dgear af a'wv tked out coalmine Its wi»d- 
wh^elts 18 ft ill liameter, and supplies energy for 
siiry five lights at thorhurcli and vicarage 

Similarly, w ind through tbe medium of the 
bactery is u«ed for churning milk, up-to dat« 
cooking and warming 
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or ia« 

of Iho^ut^ 10 ‘ With th»bfot of 

11 gh Court 10 •”'y‘ „„ bo no.o4 •» 
lotentJon.. m 1 >«1 Oo«"" j 

lolorroDO in ih. J’*'P,"V Th,. .-.ho- 

UenortmoDt with uotow^M rwulw 

i».^ Th. .rtf'" 

Ii«.rt 1 na obUmod lU opinion .nd ^ 

ThoBiidd.^ Court .“-J' ,„l.c.go<»> 

tlfcolof or>l«rt»liieh hnd »b» .^.roliJoib fo 

th* Court nnd which «^«dja«ny^C^^ ^ 

jioin*l ofduclpl'O* ' '"** 


poinii rfducipliti* tJu 

n,».nu..na JUgi.wml 

d.findet* cf th* f*'?'* . F»thT» d tb* 

Ih*lJo»H6fR«v«in* -tf ‘he ^ 

oMpI* Th.Oollwrtor ttlj wth* 

"j:r.T-n=^ 

MiouiKiT vr ixoit rwcmi siM !■» MV V 
Antwer by ih* Honbl* Mr J.nk... W rt* 

w»t"'i"™LrV...». -w *« 

tioner* (including Urn.t*r») who wish P"rt*“ 

'aSi?r;';i^^.-T»rJ7Trbr.K^ 

loM -For ■ fint gr»<3* li«t>M lU SO .nd for * 


mcoM gr«il* liecnne R* 23 A I «»»* 

in foir* until th* end of th# enUnd.r y»»r \ot 

whKh It i. gr..tcd On iho 

r,n.-.l * fo* of Re 20 ‘ i f^! 

„ nf !'• 10 in th«c»«of •»«cndgr»tl* 

. K ... v_n>i! (61 bine* the found#lioB 

ITXT J^emc^o^ tb. 9tb Voxmber. 1901. 
of tb* pro . .ulhnnty to practic* 

h.et't^n’.^c.iewl from b«r^ll«r^ .nl of th^ 

7rrr..!^.2i,.i'U".';:rb7b;Tr 

.1 1,H ,,rb„ ... is..,!.. lor 

u. b." I''/'” “r™ 

* * 7^ lod„i,r. not »w»rw th.t di««ti*f.eiion 

h..L^ c«u*ed ••‘hoe •"<”’» '•’'J'" 

p,rh.Miho.. when* ,ppUaition.h.»*b**nr»fn^) 

S tb. p.bi,. b, tb. 

7t;:^or\4X='sr.r‘» 

:rpX';:t^:.”':w:n.?.T&.l:^ 

.. iMuSc.tot (ylTb. luU. in ^ 

Jndiort Con miMiorert Court, m «‘h"rto*lBM 

«.ry wnrtd.mbly The lUn hi* wdl 

r.lb.r tbertfore' th.t it .. not prtcl.onbl. to 
nply tothi* qu«t.en in lU prt»*nl form 
.S UFOKTl'CT Ctl« 

About two yen .go Mr M.lhur.dM lUmch.nd, 
, pWder of Hjd.rnb.ll Bind Bledn.uit .gnin.l 
tb^«Trt.Ty of Suit* in mpect of fo* ej«lni#n. 
•t Kincbi Cnnlooia.nV Bullon N " lUlIw.y, 
fn«. ..«ond oUm comrrtm.i t Ubell.d 

eodforZaropenn." Th.iuit w.. <» “J 

nf hule* On nn .ppe.l filed by Mr M.thumd.., 
l«ooh*rJu1g*«of the Judiiial CommiiwiOB. • 
Court hne. h.ll th.t th. .uit enn lie 
feeciutarrcfBUte Mr M.lhumdM will now pi^ 

hucUioi. which mein. » clMr end fin. I dccim 

of I.W* whtilher or not milw.y compenic. »n 
nwrx. .ccommod.tion for hurope.n« to th* 
exclntionof Iiidi.t.from cerUin corcperlmenU 
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In ton course of h s pree U t ut a i »re«a o the 
1 laC8 of Sc er « I ter*tura feefora lh« t lorary 
conferan e at Me men« ngf P ofeasor J O Bw 
pc ntel out that tl e present tendeoey of tl e tt» t 
Waste anunrf eepec *1 » tom »luo».t all bran B 
ee of ttfsci — a tend ncy wh cl was apt ha 

tficught to R ake a Icee a gl t of tl a f rest for 
lha trees The ha wt t on to e-> h»l naeer 
been the math d of Ind an loghc wh t ha I 
al>*a)i ontlacontnrv a e.1 at eha u h ation 
of knowle (ga Both t)e post and tl« ecentfic 
enf[u rer »er<i seek ng Q the r d fierent *»)« 
to I ft the ve I feom the mjatery bay© d Tb» 
poet fnof ng th» need of r g I pro I h * 10 u • 
tbalanguee* ol nJ»C»ry Tb» b rdenof b * ao ; 
waprpaiual Vs f TbssrentS »n^ r»» on the 
Other band bas to prart seeonetsnt restraint n 
order to g arl h arrll eya nit selfdaeeptoo 
Eren ao however he 1 he the poet c« ora n ha 
turn to the reg onent I ght orahU Xohinalso 
tlieopa<]iie betomee the > anep tvot and fo ce a d 
natter tend to lore tie r m tual <1 s net veneea 
and ere fueid In or* It a here un the il eahell 
of th e realm of wonder that h* ®*y drop lor a 
womenthaaec lomed eelfrcprero an I ei 
cU m nevultalon Not • f— b t tie th g 
Itself] In lluttrat on of th a tense of woaJs-r 
wh eh I nlia logetheepo* t> ard ec eetheleeteer 
would nlufe or ell) to a few maitrre tl t (ell 
w h tl e jure *w of h e ow t tt e o er n the 
great on rer r of knowle lev thaeofl^bt n be 
and of I fe unroced Caullanjt) ngapoMloore 
to the mug St On then the fa t that a’e ra de 
left the lotema) a olrc l»r etr cto eof •*> opaq « 
body by loeanenf 1 gl t that t tself or blot 
Couldanylh gh" oro nneipcolej tl an to hod 
that a ephrre of Ch na cU) conl.nsre nr e bl-1 g t 
more perlectlr than a rphrre of gle« ro den«e» 
U e V s hie that in fa t be refract ve power of 
th s cU) to electric ra I at on >e at least a» great aa 
that of the irost coally d amonl t IghtI hroni 
amo gat the nnnmeritle octavee of I gbt^ tbero e 
only neectava w tbpower torse lelheh maneye 
In r«a! tv we stand o tbe m let of a turn none 
ocean atmort 1 1 nd ’ Thtf I tc « tnet wean eoo a 
•a noth ng compared w th tha vaelnrae of 
that wh k a-e eannot 

Torangtowha balwdnllr) unvoredlCe 

the leel rer inqv re I wbelbar there was any rela 

t on botwetn oar own 1 fe and that of tbe vegeta 


ble worll Op man on th s po at had in the past 
been eomewhat I d finite The matter could only 
bo •rttled by hav ng recourse to Che plant itself 
an I in I c g it to make tl e record of its own I fe 
h story In th s ecr pt the ha d of m* ehoul I 
play oo part The plant it elf a ded only by t) e 
rr t ng lever should a k« ti ow ecord For 
man too often a n sled by h a o vn preconoept ore 
A nonfat tl e p obism* to be werkr 1 out by tbrso 
pi nt anlograpt 8 wr tie quest© whether the 
plant a or e Dot reepons e to th* blows that fa)] 
upon t from outa d* Jf >t u tl en howJo^g 
loea It take to pe re va any g ven blow i l)oea 
th a pe ep on terval ttuctuate or not in accord 
anca w th wxtrr al o d t one f Again does the 
eO ct of the exte nal blow ruacb t a inter or of 
tha p ant by lome agenry more or lees 
a alog iM to a nerve? At what speed if no does 
th e nervooa mputee travel ? Uhataretbe cr 
rqmstaiwes that enhesce a d wl a that reca d 
the rate of such transs H 0 ? Ii tberaaeyreaem 
blen e between ervn s imploisi n tbe plant end 
n the a real ? In the ai mai we have the ppoti 
toneous mown rnts of tl e heart la there in tl n 
plant any a n: (a ly tl Tobh ng tatuef VVbatli 
tie Dean g of apootane tyf And lastly w tl the 
plant I k» (1 » an mat n the eaprene nome t of 
the ahocic of death ^ ve ue any unm atekeahle 
e goal of rho cr a s and after t eense from all 
acl V t) t Aoswora to these qoe* on* end ethere 
Ike them were coly pna* bir ss d the rpeeker f 
inetrume t. rouH be »wnt*<) ») ehnghteoable 
the plant to wr te d wn te own state nent w th 
u tnpugnable acr racy In the course of too 
)«e a eQort auci fac 1 t »a I ad he was happy to 
eay beenaucc aful y drv se Anltleee nstn 
me ta of pr« a 0 t (c gU gr*t fy the aud ence 
to know had bee co Ir et d en rvly n Ind a 
by led an w rkmen aod mrehao ana They 
were r>o« able the Plysce Laboratory in 
Calcut a to puts plant nadethe cover of the 
recorder an f leave it to be per od rally txc tad to 
record 111 own answer to recover n la own t me 
andegan to be aubjecUt eutomat cally te the 
TrOiiT og rhorV S ght and day season after 
arasen thui proceas coolJ go e and all that was 
left fertbe inre l gator to do was to read (lie 
1o g Toli o! tbe pants own srr pt Lre the 
1 oaiQs of poetry could har-lly reach the wondsn- 
ol the etory thus told by tl e vo celess 1 fe of the 
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PERSONAL 


TEE LATE EOS E B G 7 JOSEl 

It 18 our calamitous misfortune to have to an 
nounco this week the death of Hon Rao Bahadur 
Ganwh \ yetkate-,h Joshi, an electo 1 Member of 
the liombay Legislative Coudcil 

Mr Joshi was bon. m 1819 at Mirai Ho was 
educated at Kolhapur and completed hte collecute 
career m the Llphinstono College by becotumc a 
giadute m Arts Some time afterwards he entered 
Uovernmeut service m the Educational bepArt 
ment and rnso sheerly hy bis eminence's a tescl er 
to high poBition He was for eomet.mo act.ng 
Head Uaeter of the I'oona High School A» » 
teacher and as a Head Master ha left an indelible 
itnpre*^ion upon lus colleagiea and pupil* H, 
was a liviig store of information on various sub 
jects, and his proficiency as ate icier may be 
gauged from the fact recorded by mativ of hi* 
students that he made so dryW.bj 1 a 

Srl'i'Lirr v,r" *■ -■“"“'‘''•I'-pi. 

lo the piblic at Urge, cspeciallj m the Main 
rashtra, much interest attaches to Mr Joehia 
ftctivities as a politician and publicist mtber ih»n 
a school master It la true that only after I la 
retircinent fron. Outrrnment eertiee cool I Mr 
Josh, Uke active part 1.1 p.hlic |,f. Out eUn 
Jnnng 1... cill,„l „„„ he «reu„„l,M ia.i>,eD>, 

dctaile I atuniea Vromthe early acar* nf i i.r 
Mr J„l„ h.J . el .rm for f.cl. .„d Up, re. ,J 
<Urj„„ roe.e..,l U,. f„|,j 

r'lblic an! adrainistratne .juts.ti ,, ** 
cropped up. in all their -spntta He l.a 1 m.dVl 
rpecul stndi of the Land Ueaenue 
tloAOwlo have read tie long Utters on revsnu. 
iiuestioi 8 tl at appeared in the rim/j 
;.,,lW .„h , .rJ 6,„rr. .od 

» *1, , , remarkable enp 

withwmchl emanipuUtedanlm«tereJll esjlwt 

tVo^lT''" * K'reno. 

Ci ! '’7 "" “’"Ft ir the Tarioii, other 

departments of admini.iralion His chief feetjro 

was the great delight that he UU m suii.tic* Int« 
‘‘Xeiebpinlin Jidia-Mr Nevin*. n wr«f. 

Mr doehi Uut “ from his mouth ttali,ijcs fiowd 


like water from a fountain ” He thus describes his 
study room —“On book shelves round the walls, 

and htoped upon the floor and tables were hund 

^8 of volumes and pamphlets crammed with 
figures It seemed as if the owi er had collected 
^ry book and essav ever written upon the 
^nomicsof India, and year by year had filtered 
them into h.s mind He had the instinct for 
^ ^ *’« the economist’s 

terms of addition he saw men as columns walking 
He watched the rising and falling curves of 
«arh"?h P°P>^Jat.on as others 

watch thecurves of beauty Any line of figures 
spitif, and though he had 
made .IS living by teaclnng little Indians to read 

?btL' “Statisticrl 

Ab-trac* relating to British India" Upon this 
“ or.n r/ meditated ^iy 3 

enioved with * boadeil 'linanco' he 

.l 7 l 7 - *99™..!, on or 

retanliva j * “ "tatistios, a 

■losb, could I, .udL 

.dmini.IrMiou in Indi. »,Jh (f'"*’ 9™'’'=“ “I 
gene of . n,...„""V;L'Sr,o 

'oiiMnotirorrs 

UmUrun mmiotry i >e<.. on« r ti ^ death tl e 

.irwncntooltl, u ,0, “ J I',’ 1“”'“'“' 

ror'uI.rprCTclicr,,,^ „ , “ ni"«t 

alityonlbe Uritariin J I ®^’”P®^hi8 pciwm 

inbuuon on U,! coQtnbutofs Hie 
1 ‘o*«t''>n"lhatapi..„rtd 

oftbe/’»tvwvr„7 . ^ lebruary number 

give an idea of the ,„fl by our readers To 
mention here that fonrT^*^ «erted, we m*y 
of LisataUmcntof ••Tn tl ousand copw. 

bevnaoHuiltow '^“‘t^nan Faith "have 
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POLITICAL. 


TQS KISQ 8 CORCSITIO'^ A'<I> THC 181811 FASTT 

The Ineh FftrliAinertnrf decieion to 

t^ke no pert in ill* Curonetion cer»B)oai**or 
(ntivitm wfu taken nt a meeting q{ the paitj 
helJ in Committee Ro<m IS d( the Uoum of 
Ommone Mr John BedmonS presiding Sist/ 
nine members were present 
The sUtemei t wfnrh it waS unsnimousi; deter 
mined to i&sue on the eubject of tne CuroiiAtion 
was M folloir* — 

Erer sine* th« fsnndetion of ih* United Irieb 
pnrty, nnder Mr Famells tesdership, in 1880, it 
hds been the settled practice and rale of the 
pert/ to stand aloof from all Royal or imperial 
festiritiea or eeremomea, participation ii which 
might be taken as a proof that frelaod waa 
Salt-Bed wilhjOr acqutnacel willingly in, the ayateoi 
el GomnmeDt uider which aioce the Onion 
the ha* been compiled to lie* fn eccordaika* wjtb 
this pnlic; memhem et the Itiih party look no 
partin the Jnhtlsa of Queen Vkuck or in tbe 
CoronstioQ ofEiward VI( Sines the date of 
thee* csrsnoniee circutnetance* har* mutly 
changed and the cause gf Irish lilwrt/, to fight 
lor which tne Irish ptriy wiaertstel issowoo 
the «v* «( eictory A grest ciapirity of the 
psopte of Great Orituu ted tbs PathtmenU and 
peopisa of the sell gOVernit g ColoniM ar« friendly 
to the cause for whiefi the Irish party stands 

In view of these facts, it would ba a great source 
of satisfaction to ns if we could ss the repreeent 
atires of the Ins)! nation, take our place 
aide by aide with Icpreaentatives of the other 
great coaiponeiit parte of the Cmpim at the Coro 
nation of King George 

But with deep regret we are compelled to say 
that Che Cime ha* not vec com* when ire f<el five 
to }om wi'li thaotheriepicwentslivssof the King* 
aubj-cta on this grest onouxon 

^'e are the repreerntatives of a egamry etill 
deprived of its consitutional rights and liberties, 
end in a condition of pioCesI egainst tbe system 
of gorernment under which it is compelled t> lire 
snd ss such we feel we have no proper plaee at 
the Coronation of King George sod woolllay 
ourselves open to Ihi gravest miaunderstsnding 
bydeparciog on this oecaeion, Irom ib* setlfed 
policy of our party Entertaining aa wr do the 
heartivet good wiahee for the King, andyainiDg 
with the rest of his anbjecte in the hope that he 
may have a lor g and gloTious reign, and ardently 


dcMrtng to dwell in amity and unity with the 
people of Orest Itritam and the Empire who, 
linognndcr happier conditions Ibenexisted la ear 
conatr},vi1l atend round h<m at the ceremony of 
hla Coronation, we feel bound, aa the represents 
tires ^ a people who are atil] denied the blessings 
of eelf Gorernment and freedom, to stand apart 
and await with confi taut hope the happier day of 
Inab sdf goveri mei t, now cloee at han 1 

Wearsaureour people will re-eive tbe King 
oo hu roming visit to Ireland with the gererosicy 
and ha*|Htality which are traditional with the 
Irish race And when tbe day cornel that the 
King wilt enter tbs Irish capita) to reopen tbe 
ancieut Firliament of Ireland welelieve be will 
obtain from the fri-h psopfe a recaption ss 
enthusiastic as sver welcome 1 a British Monarch 
ID any part cf Ins dominions 

The dscieion ws* arr/vrd at only after most 
piotoogad deliberatioiig 


TVS l3IBCmi>('<T UBOVft ratlT ASP ISCIA 


Fublic op Mon \n India will cnphaticaUy 
support the following rnmlticioii adopted at tlie 
Birmingham Conleisncs of the Independent 
I>b*ur Party si tbs instance of Mr Keir 
Hsrdi* — 


That this Conftrsnrs decUrea that t) e immsdiAte 
policy of the Britiih Government in Irdia ihutild 
be guided by ideas of self gervrement nnii nstiuMl 
reponsibility To that end it demands that the 
final eial and economical policy of India ahould be 
put more uidvr Indian control, and that the 
Councils recently retabliihsd ehould be placed on 
a more pojulsr banis, »dd given wider power of 
diicusaioD a> d decision 

Tbe Indiro Trsea an! Indian public men have 
mad* DO secret of their conviction that this la 
the right thing to do, ami It muat be angularly 
gnatifjing to O'lr people to find that it has the 
support of »ho Indep-ndsnt Labo ir Party 


BISTORT AVD CbRBlVT RVEtTS 

Portugal had a revolution not tong sgo Mexico 
esem^ at tbe dvle of writing, to be in the middle 
of one, as well sa Great Britain and Ireland 
Europe snd Amerira could aay we have no con 
sbtution “Ifyoi have one, produce it,’ they 
might excUim That cf the Ui ited States of 
AmsricsMroQtalned in a siitsen page pamphlet, 
purchaaaMe lor a few pence But where is the 
constitution of " Englanif”! It must bo sought 
w precedenta, customs, tacit understanding^ 
much more than in statutes or written law 
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ANCLO IVDIANS 

B} agieeing that th** Fiirasirttisahall be d«crib 
ed m a census letum as Anglo Indians the Gov 
errmentof India have giatiQed this cominnnity 
at the expei s<» of confusing Indi m nnmei datura 
An Anglo Indian has hitherto been an E igliahman 
who IS residing or has resided in India The 
Eurasians have, howevei cUinied that toe name 
really belongs to them Lord Curton in a famous 
speech, pointed ouf that the term would lead to 
confusion and that it w is obviously inapplicable 
to a large section of Fu^aslan^ who are of 
Portuguese descent hinee then Bengal Eurasians 
have affected the nams of '‘domiciled communi'y, 
a term which is awkward because it has no afljec 
live Various names have been tried, such ns 
East Indians, Indo Bntoi s, Europeins and statu 
tory natives of India It is strange it has not 
occurred to anyone lo use the pi ilol gisU word— 
It do Europeans I'uropean u very often used 
and as a rule when in a newspaper a prisoner is 
described aa a European he is a Eurasian ~TU 
ifandtnUr Guardian 

A CBLEBRATEO KASHHtll SQAWl, 

Colni el Heodly, 0 I E the Secretary of the 
Indian Section of the Exhibition to be held jn 
London during the Festival of Empire, has 
aecured the loan of a celebrated Kashmir shawl 
in order to show tbo perfection to which thie 
work ould attain Us history an 1 authenticity 
are voiichel for by no Isssan aiithonty than his 

late Highness Raja Sir Atrinr Singh, the brother 
ol the present Maharaja of Jammu and KesUroir 
It was msde appirei tly for presentation to the 
late King m esse his visit to Jammu, when »s 
Prince of Wales he visited India, should extend 
to Snragar The shawl rimained m the 
btate Treasury until 1890, when the Durbar 
oidercd the sale of their old shawls The 
/oyasuKr/vIrt, insnarticle on lliisslwwl save 
The design is a map of Snnagsr, the sumner 
capital of the Kashmir State, drawn to scale 
Mnvvingthe Jheluin River runmi g throuen ih* 
City, the Dsl Lake, and all the celebrate! baqha 
or gsHens described in ‘ Lslla Rnnkh,’and so 
Well known to the mooern tnunst The work ta ao 
minutely G le as almost to creatn tlis impression 
of stamping until the fabric la closely examined 
The dyes used are purely vegetsbia-a distinction 
now urfortunatelj rare m even Eastern textilo 
fabrics 


INTFSIPEBANCB IN TUD PUNJAB , 

Sir Herbert Roberts asked the Under Stcretaiy 
of State for India — Whether hn attention has 
been cilled to the recent speech of the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Pui jab on the intemperance pre 
valent III the Central Punjab, especially among the 
Sikhs, whether he is aware that in the foui Sikh 
disliicts 194 liquor shops were licensed bj the 
Governiufnt m 1909 10, whetiiei tl is figuiere 
picfci nts any reduction of the number licensed in 
the previous yeai and wl ether any steps will now 
betaken to reduce substantially the existing faci 
Itties for ohe«ining intoxicating liquors 

Mr Montagu —The matter has long engaged 
the attention of the Loc il Government, frq lines 
rrade some yeats Hgo showed the existence of a 
nidespieiJ habit of illicit distillationin the homes 
of the people Tt o number of shops mentioned 
by mv Uon ble friend is the number 
licensed in the rural parts of the foui Sikh 
di'tiicts During the last five years »he number 
of shops and the consumption of illicitly 
distilled liquor have decreased In the four 
distiictsasawhule the numberofshopsin 190B OC 
w IS 319 and in 1 900 10 269, and the consump ton 
m gallons whs 1'07 d22 in 1905 00 and 184,905 
in 1909 10 If further inquiries should show 
that the pre*ent number of licensed shops is 
**®^*t'« tha Local Government will no doubt 
take steps to reduce th»n) 


SOCIETY OP POONA 

\Vesre glad to note that Hia Highness the Aga 
Khan gave a donation of Ra 5,000 to the Deccan 
^ucation Suoiety of Poona It is understood 
tint Hw Higl I ess intends to induoe other Maho 
medans te contribute to the funds of the Society 
Ihe high minded and broad spirit, thus displayed, 
haaalwaystharnctensel the actions of H H the 
Agalvlnnard especially tl e active effui ts he male 
to hnng about the Hindu Mahomedan Confer 
ence ftl Allahabad last December — SiiloUa 
ralrtka 


MtstBEItS OK COUNCIL 

in reply to Cdonel Yale with leferci ce to the 
proowal Ut extend to In ban Ex Members of 
^unt.l the privilege of letaining the title of 
HoQoi.jwhle granted to Colonial Members <! the 
Council, Mr Mo, t-ig.i, Uo ler Secretary f ,r India, 
said the cage of Indian ofncmla was not nralogous 
and that I/jrd Morley after full ro, sideration was 
lot prepnrel to move m the matter 
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April 2’ Tie Auntrun Iloyd steamer 
t&-day all \ ped £175 0*9) geld from Port 8a d for lodw 
Aprl _J The Allahshad Mime pal Board kt an 
Ejtraord n&rj Meetii g held to daj declined to aotodo 
to thcrrr|>^<^at of the Must m League (or the introd iction 
of separate electoralca for tl B special rcpreaenlat on of 
Mahomedaas 

At aUrgely attended meet ng of the Oodh Para); 
Associat on held at Ferhat Manzi (larden lleatk Qua 
ere ng it was decided to eubn it to Hie Majeety tbe 
Kmg Emperor through II E the Viceroy a Memorial 
praying that II a Majesty m ght be grac o lely pleaaed to 
tieatorv on the Home otOudh a boon commenaurate w th 
its formrr d gn ty to eomn emorate b a aeceaatos to the 
Imperial Throne of Ind a in aecordanee 'with the t me 
lonourcd Ind an eiatom of eonferring a Oonn a d 
Kingdom on dc erring persona or each greet ooees onH 
Apnl2l The Imperial Fd rato Delegatee to~day 
held a pr rate Conforenee w th tl e Leag je ol E rp r« at 
Carton lUll S r 0 Ibert Parlier pres d ng 
Beiolutene rrere adopted urg ng the dcarablty 
of g Ting Ur t eh Imoerial II itorj a place in the e m 
eul iscreiued facil ti « for teachers to i grate a d the 
CO Opel et nn of the Lieegue in a icbenie (or tl • (o nda* 
t on of I osUgradoate Seholtrah pa 
Apr I 25 At the Annual Meet ng of the 8oe ety for 
tbn Ijupprois on of tha Opium TrafTc at tie Carton 
Hall held to-day 8 r MaUtCaw Dodaworth pr«t I ng a 
lUaolito wan adopted netcoQiing tha Anglo>Ch nose 
AgTOiniei 1 00 the trat&o lo opium and eo< gratnUting 
OoTornment on the r action in the matter 
Thu neaolut oh alao tfuated that no prasauro from 
Ind a would be allenad to interfere w th the apeedv 
tonol Sion of tbo proposed Agreement 
April .11 I ord Kitohener look his aeat in tl a He laa 
of leirda tr-day aa a Maeount. ilahid already done to 
ualUron lie waf Introduced by f epda Mnrlcyanl 
Ullocr 

Apr I 27 II 11 the Maharajah 8e nd a of Owal or 
I as plaoed 41)0 pardenere at the d s^Kiasl of lha Dell i 
O rbsr C< ntrsl Comm ttee for rrorh on the proress nr>s| 
rued ThegsrdcningcperaC n«ar« I kely to b Uorouglly 
wall done as they are be ng taken lu hand la gnod toe 
so 0 at plai W Bhpubi etc , n ay benefit by II ♦ tlonron 
mine 

April 2*1 The Adtvrult of I I ( atates that Is/H 
Crawn SecreUry of Stale ffr Ind a, rtili rejelo I a 
appo ntmeit it theend of May Heianow ju to him 
aelfaps n 

Apr 1 ^ The Freedorn of Ed nb rpb wae to day 
- t -.1 t OB of b aaervsem n 


hi, 


'onfeired on laird &t nto fn n 
and Canada 

r| 111 The worlds fore ost Drietital arlmtar the 
prii-st b ma gala lord A) hot, Adana IVak and 
iJsDt, Oriental Co leg" Colombo eri rc4 at Ooleolta 
s n cm I g ageil M* years 

Mar I I he bom^paj>et« | ubl sb to-day an ay-ywat 
It ng I’rnlealint 


n (he All Ind a 


r Furpyean 


and I I 


Ind a for 


of s' OfO, in order that Ih" eh I Iren ol th • important 
common I ahill b* Iraiced to reprearnt -north It out 
raco and rrl p n belcre Her II ndu aod Mai on niaa 
Irllorr aut »rt«" 

The appsal i« • gned hr h r Ceofre Ilrdncnd the 
Arrhb slops of Catitrrl rr atd ^ ork )e>rd Aarmn 

laitd Fgl n I-or I IjiBadonne I^rd M nto fx>id Itolirrir 

. „ . rn .... - bjaabrady 


Aholulely pure and delightlully scented 

Awarded a Prize Medal 

Af THV 

Allahabad Exhibition^ 

frOR 

Quality^ Quantity and Vorlety. 
Undoubtedly tho best SWADESHI 
Toilet Soaps. 


Suwmei Soaps:- 


Ehus 

As 10 

Ehus Khus Rs 

14 

JnsiQiae 

10 

Turkish Bath 




UBoz) , 

1 4 

Bel 

10 

Pardise , 

3 0 


liiytclor 

I*!' CHIXmVilnt, B r W c S (FraoceJ 


S r I IL nd n> 

Cb.m., u . ,ely ui Par. 

Orivtiial Sttup Fnctory, 

Gonlinnang Calcutta, 

refeyraiw— ROW STOI i. 
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MORE VICTORIES 

FOR 

LAUmU 

PUB£ WOOL MANUFACTUREOS. 

At the U P Exhibition Allahabad the Exhibit of 
the Cawnporo Woollen Mills Co , Ltd has 
been adiubged the best in tfte 
Textile Section and is the 
winner of the only 

GRAND PRIX 

OOLD rVIEDAUS 

have also been awarded to the Cawnpore 
Wcollan Willis Co, Ltd, for the general 
cxcellonce of thoir LaUMLI Pure Wool 
Materials and m recognition of the special 
merit of LAUIMLI Hosiery 
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i The EHAGAVAIS-GITA: 


THE LORD’S SONG. 

^Y1IUT^EXE\T IN' DEVANAOARl AND AV ES'aL{9H TRAN’SLAriOS’ 
By Mrs. Annie Bcsant 

Not — I t long b"en niy ambtoato pla*s vthii reiab o( th» Tagltih re»l nj publio 

n choap cd tioa ot Iho Bhigivaj O ta w tb tba text la OjTaaagan «oil aa Bagliih tfin'itatioj of 
tbeaxme Mrs Anoia Beiint, that namt and tne<] frii.aJ of Ind a, viliaja asrrioei to ojr lanci it 
were tain to count has enabled mo to realise that embttioa by geoe'ausly erinl ug the use 
of her English transla'ian It u dereully hoped that thsgrea* strip ure of tbs Hindu 
will and a plaee In thouianda of hoaioa b»*h In India and elsenh-ra-Q A NATiSStN 
PBICErAKMAS TWO ONLY 

Plcaso note that It cu‘» fo i' nnaas ,fac oa-h booV, if seat by V P, P 
Whoa ord nag in at on lha namber of copies Stamps wilt not ti reeeired 
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tr?.l "»<>*• »“d s’*'?’ tbibijV li»tB»Bioth«ogt»bo 
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desired Wo ow heart ly teeaMauad it l> all who want * traetwsnb/ p> h t-ei too of tho* Gi*a 
Thi iloiem nniiu -Mr Nawsanhbtdd ogfalr tabs tho loJ an Rjj'IsLs Tn i fia-ly priutsd 
ed lionoIa wsUknorBaodoseellonttraosUtioi baa boea h-«oS. si a* an i lajiiibly cheap or cs.y 
anditihoaldnahoits way toerery Ind aa bofflotnd heart ^ ’ FP *» 
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INDIAN AGRICULTURE 
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By Mrs. Saint Nihai SinRh 
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The HOH. MR. GOKHALE’S SPEECHES’ 
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SONG 


Mrs. SAROJINI NAIDU 


Nsf. do Dot gtiere tboogb life be full of sadseK, 
Sann sot veil ber spleodour for pour enef. 

Nor fpriDS «itbbotd the soft, predeatued beauty 
Of loins blossoa or flimba leaf 

Vaj. do sot pise tboogh life be fnll of trouble 
Time nill not pause or tarry on bn stay , 

Today that seems so long to strauge. so bitter 
Will scon be some forgotten yes'erday 

Nay. do not weep new hopes new new fnces. 

The unspent joy of all the nobora year* 

Will proee your heart a traitor to its sorrow 
And make your eyes UDfaithfal to their tears 
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The Proposed Civil Marriage Bill 

Dr. Bin P. C LH \TTrRJl, C 1 n 
OliKrt t JuiJge, Chtrf Court, ) 


, HE profe^se.! object of tho IJilI ir to remove 
1 ■ tho>,e provisions of the presnnl Act w) ich « 
elude nil who profess the Hindi , GudJLisl 
Jnins, Brahmo and Sikh religions from lU 
benefits The sUteraent of the objects end rca^„8 
says that many members of the Hindu commin, tv 
wish to introduce inlerinarrnpo between snb 
castes of tlie four primary castes or between 
®! °I 'l*” or bctw-e?n members of the same 
caste resident in different parts of India, will, ut 

bnng this about by omitting the deelaralions 
prescribe 1 in tho preamble, in section 2 md m the 
second echedu e of the Act for the parties to f l e 
marnsge, to the effect tl st they do rot bdong J 
the rewgnsed lel.giona of India it „ not pro 
p-Jsed to change any other poitton of the Act ^ 

•L/et iw consider how the An j 

coraTJ** r°''K members of the HmdJ 

community who contract marriages under its nw. 
y..ion, ,«a(2) th.n,n<lo co-«mu.,t, 

»..ngthet.r„n,„du . comprelLS" 

-1 

l.v.»g, lh.t th, ..tended h.,eb.„d rf "t 

fourteen yeere, th.l if either of .hem .. n J ' 

twenty one jeers, the consent of tlef’ C *" 

guardian to the marriage must be obtained ni.d 
that they must 1 ot be related to each oUh., hf 
consanguinity, nffu.itv or t by 

under the gcier.ufg'Ehr'' 
marriage invalid By proviso o *1 « the 

of eon,.neu.n..j „ d.ckred nor lo ente'^rd 

tho sreil grerl g„„dt„h,r „r greni . ° 

8 the lineal ancestor or a biother or sister of in! 
lineal ancestor of the other ' 

The bar of consanguioity is thus defined J..,i i 
am not dear what the rule of amiuty VvouM ^ » 
the personseoeking marriage undertlfeAct d^ ^ 
themselves not to be Hindus It ,« douSf^u’'™ 
f.ftb, on „.t .ubjeo. '"o/tS'l- 


wliicn 18 n peivonal law mainlj based on tlie pro- 
fpjiiort of tho Hindii nligion will epplj But 
Ibis H minor const lemlion and m«j be left out of 
comi f«n.tton for tl o present 

Asecond msrri igeafteronolias !>cen eolonmized 
und«r the Act in tho lifetime of the husband 

or wife renders tho phcsfin who kinwingU entere 

into Huch imriiagM. hddo b> p.mishnicnt for 
bigamy under the h disn Ttnal Codt Further, 
the proviMona of the Indian Dnorce Act, 18 C 0 , 
apply to euch n mnrrisgn 

Thu Act, therefore, cinnoL be availed of to 
celebrate a polygamous mirriaga end prohibits 
polygamy which, though allowable among Hindu*, 
IS not genenvlly practised, nor popular and is 
stMdily declii mg in public estimation The Act 
w thus calculated to serve the purpose of the 
growing oly of reformers among Hindus who 
want to abolidi polygamy altrgethor 

‘^ifoico are necessaiily cor 

related and hence the Art provides for divorce 
Th. pf»»..ion. 0 th. I„d,.„ D.yurc. Act, h.» 

.h^ ut..,u,l,tj„ th.,.y.,.n„|, S. 

which th! tliBir toariiage system in 

«f«>9 pride The 

orthodo* IT^d .’.entlal apcordirg to 

LoTtVil^.''.'”;' "'“'■.f.of Hindu coo.. 

...” to 1 T.'“ “ '• 'l'll.=ul., hu- 
rt”, to 7 ‘ "ppl'. 

doi.n.,.0 to”,,'!, ""‘"""f 
base lent !. . ‘nterference with laws 

nre agreed ' Hindus 

necessarily means the 

..rtri.”';;;'”"”'""’*'”'- 

tl volves collatenl n also 

of It umou under il lTeT'°" u 

intheestwteof anortt!^"'’'^ become co sharers 
tf their father has not^a ffttnily, 

"> Triage which himself after the 

though’it Mdiificult'fn! Runoyaicc, 

members of tha family to the other 

Ihw might be 

amendments, but ih . ” objection to the 

exists undei the Aei a! i®''’,, **• 

tha amendments nrnr,.. , '*ot be created by 
felt iw msrnagss Sn°KL appreciably 

been very few? T},n = ’® Act by Hmdua hare 

y Tho social ban It entails in the 
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Jolt19V11 

h„ chKk«d widow Jlrtiooo .11 lh« 

" mTto'.SmXf' opoowl do "■! 

.M,.oi...o. 111. d*;‘r..“Ai‘“",i:uX 

„r a'-iVii' KSr- 

tUe p.rty »«k'n8 n«f>*8^ the 

net i Die lu, b.lps to d»ve tuel* P«"" *'7“ * * 
|o\a of Hioaaum ^het. la now e g 
cl.n.l.on ejno-g „ be the 

H.nda reUg|oo endlhu 

ttUDifr, I too "“V y . c1jri4u«T*)ig>oaa 

HiDdaxm «* aMOCiated with * S';''''*"* ^ 

nUilowphy *t onto the iniM« libertf ’,^g 

SgUlHiSS 

lenoae obet»«l» to tneir •!. ki / reliitoua 

“r Sts » . 3 .e~ ."d “ '" r 

.ooordf w th" dip«««l clwowo 
t«ir aadmU of aotne ol li e r«iiBio“ 

‘^nro-'o-'o”" k‘..-;rp dw... ...,;- 

SoiS,. r.“d.,p..i» •■ “C 

1 pp-ople ere not wifUog »o ,„i 

jmtort 


to,;". I.J.. .1 

nf nor rxiitiPff customs »» rTgard* memegr. 

wtirg end other BttUrs «*‘h Ihoee of enneoh 


hota, •rtlafi,* thiaatagUnea A commun ty 
tbUdoeenotWI m "'th the Uuo ap.rit of the 
baeaweJj-Jafit^'t to *te envirooioenU when 
the\ eheo-'i. hts reiUy lost ell vitality and muat 
oe<^e pei«H sooner or Itter For this reason 
meev MteiUr*. a-ith aoma show of reason, regard 
Um{u»«.e... *m>riband.onl.tion Amongst 
ooreelves there la a grofiog aentimeiil of the in 
which niMka our treatment of the de 
pns^ clasres though ultra coneervativa Hindus 
ae amotwried by 

^,IJ^',ldto“hir.k otherwise end w.eh to rem^y 
the elites eooi. as we ean We must consider 
the demeoda of our advanced brethren in e 
loaewhat eimilar spirit 

Let at now di« « epecifieally some of the 
crorui »eot changes whieh the Act is calculated tu 
bring about *t It IS in wider operation 

TirMfu It may lead to tnarrugee between par ica 
eu.eUte^ tueacH other th.c we regarf their 
ut tun as locestueui or rrprsbensibU On tbu 
qu-etionf peraoially think the restrictions of 

UioluLiwars very -holssoms end it »t eou M 

be done, would propose to do .way wj^t . Ihi 
provisoe to section 2 of the Act which would leave 
the restriclinna untouched This however, may 
oemiblv nit imt the elvanced secliers of 
Brahmos As it M. the degrees prohibited in 
twaviso 2 are lUcU ee to ehvwte the objettions 
S oust people wbo dislike marriegas bitw«n 
eoeerelUivea It must not be forgotten thet 
custoatemaog us IS not uniform eni in the most 
intensely oithodox port of India vu , the South, 
wiemtgvs between Br*t cousins on the mother a 
side era permitted 

Sew w«y It may facilitate msringes between 

member, ol the Mine c-ate or aiih-caste resident 
lo dittarent parta of India contrary to present 
pricliee [t is. however, admitted that the prac 
lice n of eiod-rn growth tii d did not exist in 
p-nMahomelin days It is not founded on 
telii, on anf Us ebrogalion is much to be desired 

.1 l.»l ol Ik. 1 lEk.. "'■ww. k™ 

tioued to intermarry from dilTerent parts of 
India and recertlj there is e movement among 
theKayasthaa towards neiiUr mtermaniage In 
Bengal and li. H'V 


ae^are being fast abrogatel This ob]uCti._ 
Iherefoia has no force ... 

nivdfy u iu»y ‘'"■'S ‘bout intermamsgM 
brtvreMi different sub castes of theTCBie primary 
caste Such msrrisges are not unknown at the 
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Sot 


1 think MDer ^lews *re now begniBiiiB to prevail 
■a was shown by the general opposition to theOait 
Ceesna Cmiilar If there is a growth ot a Krg» 
body of opu ion in favour ot marriages under the 
Act, Uindmam n ua{ lose a great number of tCr 
adherents i* the declarnlion under thit Ac* IS te 
tamed It wo lid be wise therefore ta diapanse 
wiih the ileclamtion If each opinion does wot 
largely grow, the incluaion of a f«» of such pei^le 
in our community can do us no liarm Ordmari 
ly apeakii g, the »o>.i i) hvii m an cCfective eWk ea 




r Jia 


jnaiat that people ceUbn'ing than should re 
nounce Umdnism 

On the whole, therefore, 1 think the eae iJ 
laenta should be accepted as far as the Hindu 
population IS coocernel If it is posaibl*, I ehould 
also press for the ahrigatnn^ the pruvuie to 
section 3 

Let me now bnrfiy OO' eider the poaition of the 
Other cocimunitiea mentioned in the Act 
Junuu I thmk Jamas ere eomewiiet m the 
earns poeitioh as or'hodos lliodua though tmoi 
their gresUr liberality of spirit their npfrieitton 
should be l»es Jaioea intermerry with VaisKiiare 
llmdus though the differenoe in poi >t of d gma 
between the two nnmmunities i» great 

Siiilr I doubt wheihei enli^huuel Sikhs 
would bars much objrclion to tie propwed 
SBirndinei Is They have scquiieed 1 1 tiw second 
Marriage Act 

iryu The same reaaik iroulJ probably 
Bp|ly to Arjas ezeept IS regarda marriage with 
non Kmdue But as Aryat all iw eonren-ions if 
con llmdus to 11 n tuiem, their obyiatien wonid 
be pUToW srnl mental, not rzaelly religious 

i/trltliirfs Ititklheir libentl religKir and 

fteelom from the restrictions of ruts rullhista 
weiifd probably not be opposed to the Act whKh 
wiiul 1 enforve mi>no|f»niy an ong them 

rariit Var«is do n I refiner the Act e» their 
msrnsge aol diroirr hsvr already been lrg<>lale<l 
for Tha UUe of prohilited dagrera in the Farsi 
Ifamsga Avf, XF of 1853, n perhaps more row 
prebeasive than that pravidml in this Act and the 
twoshouldba made to agreeif tbisAetiato 
apply to them 

JiolonriftiM Maliomrlans would elso not 
Mrs for the Act. hot ha sgaioatit Jf»r, their 
oppoaiiiin wcall br, as usual, iienclanS and 
stirng anil compel accepiacre Iftheisrmof 
the marnsge are not Mai omadan, their col 
fatrraf succrssToo to property of SfaSoiseifiiBs 
Will b» birrril and so far they wflald not b» 


aSeeted by the Act, but it would alter their law of 
diroiau 

The casoof Chrietiai 3 need not be ditcusted 
Tliey hare a complete cOiU of Uws relating to 
aurruge, diroree, snl succe-asion Tbe since 
remark applies generally to Jews 

Plre^ Mahomedans, Jews and Christians do 
not reijuire the Act with the proposed amend 
menu and it is likely to sOVcC the existing laws of 
mamagw applicibla to (hem Ifancr, if they 
object, the) will hare Co be excluded from its 
< peration As far HS thsy are canLerned the 
decltcatioc iDiHt be retained The question will 
then arise whe her Oavemment ahoiiU legislate in 
tbM ffla<iii« for Hindu* irh'B ooinion in favour 
of aueti legislati in is not unanimous 

I venture to think that iC ahouM Hindu law 
profeasea to be based on divine authority but iC is 
like other laws, a branch of socioligy and with 
the progres* of society M spt Co get antiqiMted 
and unauited and insuQieienC fur the needs 
ofthapooplo Positive law la constartly ftggiog 
behind the times and the cfTorCs >f statasmen and 
legiatalors are const mily directed tn close or 
narrow the gulf end the iiooe«itias of « (rro 
gresnve aociviy ae Mayue pan ta out in his 
AncieuC Law fiowthe eorrsetive has bllhsrto 
been f imishti by ihs growth ot custom which 
iseveognttrd by Hindu l»w givers as paramount 
law This IS bow Umlu soeieiv has i&aragtd to 
endure III tbs past though irefficiiatly and with 
difi'-ulty Hut under British taw, custom, 
aftar it has once passed through the eru 
rible of a CO lit of jusuce, bscomts ciytUIhied and 
iDOpiUe of expan.ion or alutation The reeuU 
IS t-> aUrvOtype the exuling state of ihinga tor all 
time Xuchange « pwrible unina thriwiea 
change of religio I Sirel) this wouli be an 
•ntoler.bie stale of things aid the Ooveenment 
would be j istiBed in giving eome relief to the 
progressiva an-tion el Its Um lu subjects In the 
past Govvroment has intrrtered by positlro 
enattmenta abol ihing exiling practii-ea in the 
intnrsl* of humanity and inoralicy, r y, in Che 
care ot anti and of Ions of caste, the Age of 
Consent Act au J the idow Msrnage Act. Ilsre 
» a purely enabling Act, of whivU no one need 
taka advantage unless be fe*N C'lmpelled to do so 
in order to get relief from lis duwtulitico It u 
elrealy existing on the staluU book and entaile 
rzeetly the same coimeqiiencee witfaout (he pro 
posed amendmeBte as it will with them, with 
Oierrly tdis diSsrance that on amendoisnU as 
propoied bring ptmrd, tt» rrbubeiatifln of 
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Hindaismwill C3ise to ba compal^ary In other 
worla, the ftmeTlinants maka no change in the 
position of the ultn conservative orthodox Hindu 
beyond depiiving him of the vary poor eatisfac 
tion of driving hi3 odvanrel Irotherwho resorts 
to the Act from tlie pale of Hin Juisu They in 
volve no mroid whatever into his right of re- 
mamuig isolate! an 1 of ii diLtii g social osltatism 
on llioso who wish to g . forwarl I do not think 
he cm feel any sitisf icMoii in dioitiitshing the 
number of Ilia cj leligiouists pirticuliily in the 
present tunes, vhen he his b gun to seotheefl eta 
of his fjoluh iiudeimoe in the pia^ Qivern 
menb granted relief to us subjects, m unly Hm lus 
of a Ivineed views, by piovi ling secular mani-iges 
fin them by the Act aiil thus avoibd intcrfer 
lu'f”'," “ "“Sl'l to coaipUte 

that tSieF by thi pjoilly of chanse of 

rolis.oo whioh It ii-ioh.l tooioh mamt.e, 
Tm, inooloeaoodapauora frim llie o iocip'o?on 
which it his been acting 

It IS natural that opinion should be divided on 
themeritiof the Dili ihe nlholox section of 
Huidiis with tiieirtnditionil hitred of change, are 
of ouwe.as a rulv.ftgiinst .hu iJill It is a matter, 
for surprise, however, that many belonging to the 
advanced seclioni are hotly opposing it I conf^^s 
Icmnot understand their attituU Is it cen 
«8tent with tho spirit that led ui to oppose the 
Gait Cucular with all our might ? Is there any 
gmd in driving the fe v pmpl . v;ho would use tho 
Act, iiitmitosmially small cimpitod tolheennr 
mus mass of the Ilinln population, to leclaro 
themselves HonllmUis? Tins is U,« „,i 
question for coi.sil at.on I do rot believe the 
ainendmenU would appreciably increase the oum 
ber of marruges u,l r the \ct, for those who 
are ready lo en‘ei i .to such marriages aro 

Awle tionot the pres dcntiil sildirisc detirerrdat 

tot 

ABOTt-The T^aliorc Tob-tw.. 
the o’ Congressand Conf^^^ 

“"'i Confcirnccs the 

° ^ Nalestn* Co , Sunkurimi Chetty Slr^t, JJtdras’ 


5 n&inits in Sontb Hfiica 

MR n 8 L POLAK 


11 N order that the presenc situation in South 
|1 Africa may bo adequately understood, it is 
I necessary briefly to recall a few important 
ciiciimstanccs and to keep cleaily in view 
tbe principles that have been, and in some respects 
are still, involved 

It M non incimt history th.t lbs main con- 
Iroveriyhss ragtl orer lbs niiti Asistio leoisls 
tioii, whose enforcement WJS attempted, first by 
the Iranseeal Goeernment and tubteqoenlly by 
the Oovernm.i t of tho Union of Sonjh Atrim 
Ibe n-g.strolion Act of 1007 imposed eommnn.l 
doeradation upon the ontir. Indian population of 
the TransyasI and a religions msnlt upon the 
Mahomed.n s.rrion ofit ft w.a nnsnimoutly 
. 1 , 1 ,! . 1 ? “ **'' '""totunity was at 

Sr .t w ‘ it'ttthte ii» 

'"‘'rests of tba residenl 
tlmoll "““ted, though 

,1 t '■“P'" "SB "Isom a 

ery considerable degree involved But m the 

rblJr:; that anatUckwas 

Aemw r^ '*'l''''r.tely upon I„,f,a„ .„g 

j..nt,, :'^z,T7^Z' 

tnition Law resulted in the ntm-ai t i ^ 
of 1 j '»» mine absolute exclusion 

»e, l or I r“ 

eommunit, r!eo.ni„dTi,“d!'i'’ 

refu«eal ei.»n in’* t t** India and fletly 

■‘•6"tr.t.oo 

InmigraliooTia 3 n"= 

crahon wo.iH .h. lor immi 

Si. hirSl eTbt'.nT'd""' 

he onabl, p,„ IVne Uoo ?" S™"' """■'I 

teste of an! other 

lien S t'l^ ,*PP''“‘«>"- 


The ir'al' Znlul of “ 

IIMI WahS in rare '^'ricti )n of immigrB- 

vhirh but only of 
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tv. S«Ul Iminiefation R«»tnction AcU, Utt« 
tUof tl.* C.peC lony, 

b? tbe Peace Pr.«rv.t,ou Ord.nar.ce of tU ^ 

S’t .U b., ih. »»> •! >>■• K'ib'™ 

entrr of IndianP, no m» >■ * .e^aUnce 

™of4X^0"t.Ubcc.nVo--‘/ 

“hln”rw« eu.pcnded upon tb. prom.ae of Gene 
r.l SoiaU to r.-p*»l O'® f*,.w 

1907, provided volun^ry ‘ ,4„,„v>n 

fietonly effected Upon^ <> ,»ti»r»c>o»ilT 

bad nob been reduced t" writmB _mtB«d 
to rep«.l the Act The .Iri.pgl. 

»„** and in order to deflect 

.»™i "I •f.rS.ut'L™ 

being siren to the Indian eau —Kerebr 

fVr.brL;v^L.‘5 

weanotrepeatel ,„n,3, .nd the 

imTh""® “"O* the'T,’ ‘Mretl iVdlt^ 

U«tC.'CU.e«nV 

as immigration is concen ed, for the » 
bi. ,i fvia aooet t to man'l *••• •’ 

1 !„ «d7r to prove their bon"6dc» and 

ri;.£ :b.„..b.i 

r?'tbi'com'’mu" ty puhl.clj 

ror1od".“na’ of al" ^oh.h“^^J ^ 

have left the coo. try rather than “ 

tolerable cnnditiona , hundreds . ( bu«"«^« haw 

X5:w:on:;hi’:ur^^^^^^^ 

of South African In bans have chwrfuUy sub 


mittef to depoitslion aid at least two men 
have died directly as a result of hatlsh.fa 
endured, in the same groat esuw Though 
the sdmiNioii of this principle had been many 
tm*s refuse t by the South Afncan Union 
Goremmert and its predecessor m office the pro 
Tiaonal eattten eut that has recently beet, an 
nounce.1 at laa- eonreUa it Tie IU|g.«tnlmn 
A" of 1907 la to he repaald and rq lality under 
the Itw-sto im I.igratioii is tn bo subatitattd 

for the racial di»qialificatim that now dufigurcs 
the Traiavaal Statute Bolt Ti aav tl rn, aa 
aome critCT hava dune, 1 at Mr Gandhi has 
aurreudeiet .» to dispUi . a of 1 a. 1 meicu, 

ahleign ruceof tie face of tl- n« There 
has been neither aurr.nl r i. i c iipionise ot 
principle The Union Oovcrnmei t baa, in fact, 
nut onl) yicHed the principle but it has ewn 
■amatUiu of d'tal, Biven more than nis de 
fOMdodin 1908 Tha q leation of the wide 

a«r •» ..-.r 1 ” '■••• s. I.r .. th. 

I. diane of South Africa are conermed, they have 
for Ibe past decade rec gmaed the peculiar posi 
tion in Souih Africa and the reality of the raw 
end colour pr*ju4naif the Europear Colonialg 
It has been ei mgh tl at tl ry ll ould fight for 
the open dvor in theory U may le generatioDa 
ba'oietho prselice ai proiimatea to lha theory, 
aid during that lime puhl c rpeniog m South 
Aftica must bs educated end renveited To 
demand, theretora. the open door in practire to 
day, i» to demand lie impnsuhle It W not 
prectical politica, but on the strength of tl la to 
urge again, as some rnttca have dene, that Mr 
Oandhi hae tied the I ends of the people of India 
in regaid to tl le demar la ai to equal eitiaensbip. 
aa a matter of practice w thin the Empire, is ab 
aord No Indian m South Afiicacan bind the 
Indian peopla, who may make demand- (however 
little likeldood there i« ot their leing acceded 
to) which Ibe Tianevanl Indian', or for that 
matter the Ii d . e of Soilh Africa are not in a 
puwtion to make 1 at niiH add here tlat tie 
provwonal eetlleinene, which bfcomea finally 
effective OI ly by v ibs quent leg elntiou, eppliee 
only to the Tranavaal problem and not geierally 
t»tka penhlem nf Indian lirmigration into South 


only to the Tranavaal problem and nos geieraiiy 
to the rrofal'm nf Indian lirmigration into South 
Afrton under an Immigration Uw 'pplymg to the 
whole Union, which must be dealtwitli separately 
The danger to ho feared I ero is that nlthough 
the condition at Iha Capa and in Natal differ 
fundamentally fiom those obtaining in the Tran- 
»voa1. the Union Qnvernmant may end'avo ir to 
v«tiict Indian Immigiation as rigorously jor these 
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two provinte<t nacircumstiincos ln\e enabled it to 
do for the Tinnsvaal i ha, if permitted, woula 
cause grave injury to existing Ii dian Intercsle in 
the Coast provinces, as it would prevent traders 
resident therein ftom obtainng neceasaiy and 
confidentul assistance fiom Ii die, ns Ihej can do 
under ezistii g laws 

But though the Immigiation problem may 
have been partially solved the question of tie 
treatment of residei t Indi ma retnait a a buinii g 
one Tnkirg the Ui ion, piovince by province, wo 
find tnnt in the Transvaal, though it la not p ssi 
ble under the old law of 188C to compel Indiana 
to reside in locations for trading ml residenial 
purpoae«, attempta me now being male, by the 
joint operalians of tbe Gold Law and U e Town 
ahips Act of 1908 to compel them to leave tie 
premises where they have been carijing on their 
businesa for jeara and the only alUrnaciveto wl nt 
IS really compulsory degradation in locations is 
virtually, rompulaorj withdrawal from the conn 
try at enormous finan-ial eaonfice ^ hil«t Indians 
are prohibited by the old Republican law fiom 
legally owning fixed property the Courte have 
recognised the holding «f euch pioperty m 
equitsble trust for tl em by European fi lends but 
the two above mentioned hug if eff ctively 
enfrrced, will result in the annulment of gi,ch 
trusts, the pcnaliaing of the European TruaUee 
and the conhseation of tl e propeilies Mumcipaj 
Ordinance has juat been gazetted provinmg for 
the refusal of hawkers, pedlars, v, ashermen.trollery 
and gharry diivers, and other similar lirencea 
without the right of appeal to the Courts This 
measure, if assented to, will maintain the 
Municipal disfraiithisement of Indian Rate pajera 
and ruin many hundreds of inciTeraive people 
There 18 no doubt that, if attempts ate mide to 
enforce Iheae meiauie*, the Indian Comiriunity 
will unanimously lesort to piasive resistance 
once rrore, for their livelihood will be m most 
aenoiis jeopardy 

In Natal, the dealers ‘licenaea’ Act la stl'I 
directed entirely against It dian trn lore Whilat 
some small ivlief h'lS been secured I y ih* amend 
ing law of 1909, granting the light of appeal to 
the Court where the issue of renewals of trading 
licenses is refused, every attempt la being made by 

tbe liceneing autbontiestocoovertsuclilieenseainto 

new licenwB against the refiwal ct which there is 
no right of appeal Thus it is becoming difiicnlt 
for a son to succeel to his fathet'a bueinese, it m 
almost impossible for an Indian trader to fake a 
partner, It being held that this creates a pew 


interest, nnd tnnsfers of licenses are almost 
unheaid of so lhat an Indian trader is unable to 
obtain the full maiket value of his busines-s 
Only lecently the application was refused of the 
Natal It dian Tiadere LM , a lawfiilly registered 
Limited liabilit} company, some 90 per cent of 
whose shareholders are colonial born Indians fer 
the trai sfer to them of nn existing Indian license 
iti an Indian quaitei at Durbin for the carry ii g 
on of a business manned by and earned on with_ 
Indians It will appear thus that even Ii dinns 
born III Sotibh Africa find avenues tf livelihood 
closed to them by the arbitrary decisnn of a 
Licensing Officer, barked up by a Council or a 
Board composed , as a rule, of the Indians' 
business iivnls Iho £,Z ai nual tax imposed 
upon all Indians (males fiom 16 years onwards 
and females from 13 yeirs onwaids) who do not 
choose to re ensl ive theoiselies ui der indenture, 
or who for a vniiety of reasons aro iindesirous of 
returning to India, conlinnes to operate ns a 
direct incentive to Clime, family desertion, and 
fem >le abanie Tbe tax is demoralising the n} ole 
Iidian community, and it is not impossible 
that a passive resistance stiiipgle may com 
mence u> Natal to seciiie the repeal of this 
iniquilous impest, which General Smuts has 
itfuaed The Aroeidirg Act of 1910 giving 
uiagis’ratcs discretion to exempt Indian women 
who are to > old or feeble or in ligent to pay the 
tax, has scarcely at all .elieved the situation, for 
magistrates m some rases, do not exorcise tbe 
Jireistion .llo.ed ,1,™ , 

itir. ■> a.gr,,, , 

tu l fff«t to 11.0 |„v AlllioogU 11,0 K.tal 
EJocta 1908, on.madvertod 

“‘'“"""•'.ofcliB.ocoodl.. 
tioi ot ll,. chKo'rf 

the Oo«.ino„„l I,,' empIO e • 

tof.vo.mcl loti, n"!" I” «‘'P’ whole. ir 
...Jo The one 

the cliillren on 

of the C^vernmo^t 

further recruitment of^S^rT '"i 

Tbe only educati n .K / ^ ^^'■^’“tal 

thousands if no-/ t'® received by 

degradation of Ucir ‘children is ihe 

only too 0 an\ ,n4.. «•'*. «n 

■who outr umber iK putative fathers, 

off tl ei. tPeir \ .pfj though Per better 

«■» eonpt..„ i"" »>h-r piovinccs, 
f W the h.ieh iriiJe,;, P, „,8 
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Immigritficn and tfie D»»Ur«' DcrnM* 

Act Tb« iramienticn acs isn^t attUcra 

t>call;r Ithaa itcdotl; been hall (bat if 

4 miJent Inlian, who hat U(t tio Protinc* 
□pen 4 pcroiit entidin^ bicu tii nturo vntbin 
4 f»ri(xl ot on* ;car, (ic««ds bjr even a Few Aaja 
tlia duTmtioh of bi9 pcririt ha may to aM it 
•xclulol ta a prohiblttatimiuij’rant and it makta 
no diUVranca (Lat be may bate bit ftmil/ and b>a 
hiiMntaa in the Colony ConeUnt attetnnte art 
betn; male by lha Immigration Utlicrra ot both 
Natal and tbs Cape to evade the onlvrc ef tba 
court, and the Chivf Immigration OSietcItba 
Cape Colony bat joit been I'Onvirtel by a full 
bench of the Siprema Courl of grosuronlaoipt 
of court amlGnvd hmeily for deporting an liklian 
whova detention the Court hat onler^ bo Far 
M tb« DcenainR Ia» la ennceri < F prai ticall) the 
aame Facta apply *9 in Natal except that ibrmie 
notighl cl appeal, o\en a*»'n«t tio refuaal o( 
th« ronawtl el an exialmg trade lioenae 

In tbeOrarge been btate, though biOerto a 
F«« ludiant bavo been all need «o enter tbo pro 

the authority nf Cenerel 4<a«(y, been p(«rente<l 
It irill readilr bo won thalenticiem ahoold be 
btiabad eten «*r* it raliJ and particular!) aa the 
facta ahow (I at it u not, in tha fa«« of auch an 
appalling tragely at rorenia itMlf la sootb Africa 
1 rentiira to urge that tltpeopUof India 
ahoutJ net peat uetil a raet imprarement in the 
nlutlioo IB boiith Africa la brougbt about 
Fublio opinion in India nay do eery aauch to 
ameliorate it ard I troal tnat eterylhitg pootblo 
will be done to co-wi9inale the many etTbrt* to 
teliore it that an being made in the ranoua 
parta ot InJu 


THE IHDI&MS OF SOUTH AFRICA 

llelela wiUna the Cmpral How they are TreeleO. 
D; ft 8. 1. ralek EM tor faiiioa OptXo 


e kook le Ike fr 
ot th* tediai 
e accorded I 


theca ky Ckeir Eojp p ea u fellow. 


— arWToaeoa. The Taet 

o a detailed exam Betrou ot the daaktltioe 
IB Natal the Traaaeaa], the (Vaage Itieer 
o Cap* CoIooT boattera rkodM a aad tho 


arpe^ 
tMe* n* t 


tko Tiaa 
. . . , t l»dw 
duablo appeodicea 


tbia aro added a 
I eEeriev'* Aa 
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THE SEMMTS OF INDU SOCIEH. 

(Fovtnun BYTiiE Hn^ as roaHiiK] 


\l7U reaJera arexicareof theznanifol 1 aerricea 
which the It in Mr Gokhale bna rendered 
to our country, but it may not be ao 
generatty known (hat of alt bis public arti 
ritiee whtc la seare«t to his heart and daima the 
largeet portion of hia tuna and attention is the 
■naintenanca of (he ben ante of India Society Me 
propcae to gire >o tbe fvlloiriiie prges an accoiiiit 


Ueotern education ard (he liberal policy of 
tte Hnt!th rule have iCirml in u> poIiCicel up: 
rations and the last fifty yrara hate witnessed a 
growing feeling towaida aoIiUrlty Boiongtle 
eariouapeopfcsinthH country to which (bn annual 
oevauMia of tie C'ngreae and the earioua 
Confereners bear ample teetiuicnr Three new 
novemente hire hrei gatl ering airengtfi, and 
•e bareal^Mi nlrntly entered vpnn tbraemnd 
atagn in our work of nation budding The 
) ingle has been cleared and the land Urelled.and 
we ere setting svr bends to tbe task of laying 
tbo fouadotion and rawiog .he auperstructure 
In the paat. public life waa extluairely in tbe 
haeds and unihr the guiJasce of prop)*, ksmeet 
no doubt but wbo, brraoae ol tbe inescnble 
demands on tbeittitneby tbeir rarioua pocationa, 
•could spare only (bsir Imtvin boura tor public 
Brock, end It eoiiU Dot Ue helped , but tbe time 
has come end the stage has been reached now 
when for further and intiafactory progress the 
laboBTB of a lull liiBpd and specially trained 
sgMvry ana necsesary The example of Weetem 
couatriew la not wanting in tbia direction It a 
wall fcoown that the publiesnd isiinicipa] life of 
Fngland end tlermAny — to take oely two eases 
from acnorgihe moreadvancml Western nation — 
tsao healthy and nipjrouN becwuaeef the partici 
patwn >n It of tha memberi ot tie mildle 
class, whn Inheriting or baring acrtuired tbo 
wheiwwithal wb ch enaWs* Iheo to live In 
leisurely ease, derole all their time an! energies 
to poMio eetirilies The Late Mr GUdatone, the 
late Str Henry Campbrl! Dsonerman Mr lUlfoar 
end M* Gbamberlain are in<t«o<i*a of tbia pbeno 
menon in English public t (a Rut if m tbe 
edartterlly poor condition of fr<? e, such e 
Iwsired rials ot pmfeseioral pnlitniana bas tiO 
ebanee of cuming Into being the halo of aanrtity 
etj^n,f*nAoijnn.t>a.iy>Tert:5 of. de»l icu t«.L h r e ja. -w. 
commoQ tcatore in the life of the ipintoal East— 
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in«mb9n niid die menibers under tratmog comb 
tute the Society »iid no nlterntiaii cun be nede in 
the constitution of the Society uitess it u 
rrcommeiKlei) hy the Council wtib the eoi enr 
rence of not less than three fourths of tbs 
meuibersof the Society and the lecommei dabol 
la si-ceptel by the First Member TheSiciety 
has elao other ctassea of workers altschcl li> It — 
Permanent Assistants, Attaches and A*«ocmtes 

opinion of the hirst Member and CKiuncit ere 
“ capable of being trained to assist vfEieieiatly 
tnembers of the Society in their work end who 
are prep ire 1 to devote their livee to such work 
There ere two ctaseca of Permanent \aei>,tarta— 
divi fed according to tl «ir educetionai and o'her 
qualiGLitiena Attaches ere persona who are in 
full aympathy with the objects of the Society 
and who are prepared to devote their lives to 
each work as Day be assigoed to them for the 
benefit of the bot'ety and Aarociatee are thoee 
who, while being in foil eympatby wiih the 
chjeots of the Society, are prepaied to devote a 
portion of theic bime and resourte* to the 
luTtharsDce of lU work The Society, while 
enforeiog a Mrerely aiirole atandard of living on 
Its merabere, takes all poeeible paina to provide 
their wenU and afferd them faciiitie# to do their 
duty by their dependeuta It giree them » 
family allowatcr, provi lea for personal eipendi 
turn, anaurw ediifalHin for Ibeir vhitdren in 
certun eooditions and mairtensme for the men 
‘ here of their family after their d«ce»*e 

The period of tvainiog esteode over bve yeaia 
Uf these ytnre, ic the first three, msoiberv will 
have to spend six months a year at Poon, 
carryirs on llieir atudies in the Library altacheJ 
t« the Uome This six aontlw stay at Poona 
begins in Apnl and cloaca with September anai 
la dmded into two aeasions— the Minor and the 
Major The former drewa to e cloee ii> the first 
week of June — et which time the Society a week 
begins. Puilig this period the Soewtye 
Anoiierwvry —toe 12ih of June — le eelebreted 
and all the members— ordinary or undrr trarmog 
— and others fvigstber , asd stock of the past 
year 8 work is taken and the prcgraaime fvr the 
coming year drawn And after Ihia th« Society e 
week follows the major teesion The oiembeTS.BS 
Day be naturally expected cfgTaduatea, do meat uf 
tbeir studies by themselves A regular conree of 
Studies la proNribed and a sennir mesiber is 
j^^oointed -ejpwtejso'^f.vlttdies- Jth»« jvembee 

assists in and directs solely tbs studies of mem 


beta during the minor sessior , and la the major 
session when the First Member too is in teeidence 
at beadejnertars be takes most of tl is work into 
bia nwo bands Members begin tfaeir five 
years training with a course of studies reUtiog 
Co the adninisCmtioD and Mooomio coodition of 
India AuHors like Strachey ana Cbesney ate 
read along with others, as Dadabhoy Naoroji 
and Dutt and meisberg are put through a 
course of studies in Indian History Econoniica 
and Pofitcsf hcienos in terepersed or aided by the 
reading of Parliaiiiei tary pubUoations relating to 
India Then follow special studies in Indian 
Finance T^nd Tenures and Revenue Adminis 
trauon, Fiucation etc This la so far as 
rrgvrdt lodu end lb probjems But a knowledge 
of tlm recorded exptnenen of other countries is 
aasential (or a proper uodrratanding of the 
immsn'ity of the task lying before ijs aud for an 
intelligent ipplicstioc of principles snd methods 
III the solution of the rsriou* problem* sfieetiog 
our conutry And this is gamed by studis* in 
the OcDsral Department of the library Each 
metnbtr during his ssssional stay at Poona, la 
addition to his applying bimvrlf to the prssenbsl 
roorse of studies specisJisss is a subject and ba 
hat to read a paptr tbireon before his eollstgan 
Duriog the major session the First Member 
ganerally gires a series of lecturei on aoms of th* 
many subjects relstipg to Indun administration 
and politics It will thus be seen that the 
Membra of the Society carry on tleir epeusi 
studies eery much lik* post grtdimte schofsra, 
uoder ethcicnt and able BupereisiDD The other 
moiitbs are spent m doing some work under the 
supervtsion and control of the Bracebss to 
which they are ordinarily attached When they 
bare bad this three years' coune meisbera spend 
tbs lavt two years of training doing work in the 
variwua Bisnches and thus haviog tte benefit of a 
doss and intimate touch with the other provincea 
vflndii After such a training ior five years, 
tlis raeinbcr is stjrled an Ordinary member and la 
allowed to taka up work lo his own proeince or 
soma other IQ Jodis under the control of the 
First Ueiober and Council 

Tbs bociaCy has a Homs in Foona by 
the aide of the Chatur Shringi (four peaked) 
kills The site where the Home is situated 
IS almost ideal for an institution like the 
heevanls of Intia Society Outside and beyond 
the din of tl e city, yet not very ftr Ima 
il.ui.an arwunuU .almost Jiojv JjV-the ,:oce8tao* 
tvrgusson College and the fUnade 


of the 
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libr»r; IS One of tUs best of its kind ssd Our* 
are books ( n the bxtory of the vsrioite eouacns* 
of t)is <voiH, PoiiCicd B unooi}', Science 

end othsT sociological suhj-cts Travel, H ogm^f 
etc But t/u! fa\tiire of the library is n very 
eicel'eot colirc'ion of Bias BcoV* ieUtiDj>to 
India In this valuable calleetion ot Pa^a 
mentary and Gi>vern(B*Dt publications sre (ouim] 
books as o)<I as the East India Company A fev 
of these nnce beloR^d Co Joaeoh Hume, tbe 
sturdy Radical of tie early Bineteentb ceotory 
the colleague of John Stuart &IiM and the father 
ot 5tr A 0 Hume one of the joint fuundere of 
Ibe Indian National Gongrea* Line collection 
of booka, It may be mentionel by tbe vtav, was 
coca (Mened by Mr William 1) fby — that >ve)l 
knoKTi friend of india It was after hie death 
purchased by >fr HAM »d'a a friend of the 
Society, and presepied to it It is we Oinir, do 
breecb oteoi hlePce to m»i tion that after hi> visit 
to tbe institution, U B tbsOoveinor of Bombay 
ssot totbelibrs'y ot the Society a euaber of useful 
books. And w* JeaiR that HiaH'ghnsaa tbs Aga 
Kbaa has promissd to (tvs the boovty a eompleto 
I bmry of books on Uahomedaii IIi<eory Tbsss 
sets spssie for themseivst and ii dicsts t^genuioo 
mterest end wsrm eympstfay if the donors 
Tbs dally fife of tbs incabtrs, when in session 
bfgiosstesw and sftei tea they ivorlc m the 
library till 10 30 s tl When they breakfast 
it 13 coon, tiis Btudin are reaucied to bo inter 
rupt^ agsio at S 30 r tl icr tbs cfearDOOn tea 
After this and till 9 JO in the eyentnf otftnb^n 
read nswapapers— which tfasiy is « pfst tifol 
supply, (banks toths g>nero>i(y f thspropiietois 
of tbe various ludian nawspapera aid jiomats lo 
India From B 30 to 8 30 r K tho dinner 
time, memVra aro free to isdulge in out door 
games or long walks over the hills in the 
neighbourhood or into tbe City After 9 
wben tbeir dinrer is finished till 10 wbirh 
ss the earliest hour for rstiring, Bemhers 
cither read or meet in the Iibrer} to bare 
d acusaio is on tha various Mpica of the day 
The Centril Home at Founa undertakes to tram 

tnembrra , but, for the ea>y carrying m of work 

which only an intiuiate kcnwledge of men nnd 
things cen »crompli»h, three branrbre bavu 
already been opened — at Madmr, Bombay mud 
Amraoti — and anotbei will bo opened neat year 
at AUababad The upkeep ol en Inatitatum like 
tbia with a beary expenditure ol Be S^OOO per 

SDhiiisi, means greet anxiety and ronslant cars to 

tboss wbo are responsibfe tor the maiotenaucs ef 


tbe bunrty Till an far now, toe private appeals 
of Air Cokbafa — wbo in the abaenca of a Counci] 
bad to hear the whole burden himself singly 
donog ths first five jeareof tbe Society — have 
been siiceeaaful but with the growing neodi of the 
central ii et tution and its brenebea, the public 
will hate to oi me forward with all Ibe help they 
can sfTiird glvisg and thus relieve the anxiety of 
the members 

Appeided are the names of tbe Riembers and 
othera connected with the institution with a few 
uiograpbical detaita 

OKI>iVdJ?r Mh VBEIIS 


I V 4 inwi'td^A HrwhUan ef Tanjors District 
and loag ras dent at Ivdore and in the Uerari >1 A. 
ot the AlUbsbnd Univers ty Senior Member of tbe 
Ceotral DroriQCcs and Berars Braoeb Amraoti. 

ii O K JJeiorthijr A Konkaaastba Brabman, 
Master ot Arts 0{ the Borahsy Doirersity yonsarty 
Prioeipol of ibo Aryan EdiesUon Society i Bchool at 
Bomhoy Soiuot Member ot the Bombay Brsoeh 
III I S S tniynoit S<uln B A. 1a T., o' Uadrsa, 
UU llasdaiester ot the Hindu High School Tripl etaa 


It A I' miionrilhon \ blio-btcsded Ivonkanss* 
ihs Dcabioau wsi tutor to tha Chief ot Jatb before be 
joiaed the See «ty lias charge et the Arya Bbuihaa 
riett Poona, beloogog ot the Society 

UEilBBSS OADLR JRAtNtAC, 

V It C (.koJItrjt A graduate of the Caloutta 
Isirersity lormssly ot the A) busy SocratarlaCciths 
iAO'cmmant et India Joined the Society in 1JU7 
1 1 At ftayt^innlhnn Oradaated from Prraidaacy 
Coticga, Usdrsa, lo J'Hheaod jc nedtha Seeicty la 1J«>7 
t tf SO t«icv-«A native of kolbapnr and a graduate 
of Mia Bombay l<Bi»cnUy from tbo Doocan Cofiege 


tm C f Amdt 
cofom ivity toi4 o grad, 
Uoi*an ty Ha is aow 


chad to tho C P sod Borars 



itatrfvAi 


/yvA, tstil cf the Qigb 

s pracbtisg at hegapitais 
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\IV V V’enJ»ufa8uuI>»af»— A graflualo ol tbcCcntral 
Colirge and a native of liangalorc 
■\.\ A 3/ Joaht, B A of Oie Bo'nbay ■University, 
wasfoimerlya sehoolmaater 
XVI S n nii»nin~A Mahomedan of the Baiyid 
tribe, a nati'p of Debar rormerly Editor of ^ The MoaUm 
Herald” (an Lngitah fortnightly) and also of an Urdu 
nionUily 

X\II B 3! Aranda Ilao — A bbIitc of South 
Canara in the Madras Presidency and a graduate of the 
Madras University from the Presidency College, Madras 
and the Central College Bangalcrc, 

Win V Tiuan, M A of the Allahabad 
University, one of tho joung men who joined the Society 
straight from college 

PERMAIfbi'-r ASStSTANTb 
117/ Aa7*ve— An undergraduate frau the 
yerguston College Poona Personal Assistant to the 
First Member 

11 Jy V VrlanXar—A natire of Ichalkaranji tn the 
Southern Mahratta Country also an undergraduate of 
the Fergusson College 

HI A A ^nsu'-Comes from a prominent Kayastha 
family >q Bengal An undergraduate of the Presidency 
College, Calcutta. 

1\ A r /fuiftdr— hormertyateacher a Matriculate 
of the Bombay University Has written a Maaratti 
biography of the late Mr Rann-de 
V A H Guctilit— A Mahratta Uraliinan and a 
Matnculato of the Bombay Lnirersity 


Cbe Ibinbu 'ClnirersUv of loenaces 

THE HINDU VISHVA VIDYALAYA KASHI 

ISY 

THE HON PtNDICMADAN MOHAN M \LA\I\A 


lib proposal to cstabli'ih a ilinduUniversity 
at lie* area was 6r«t put forward at a 
{ meeting held m 11104, at the * Mint UouV 
at Benares, wl ich was pre«ided over l»y 
II H the Mnlisrsji of Benares A pioepectus 
of tho proposed Unisentity nas published and 
circulaUd in October, 1905, and it was discussed 
at a selert roeelir g held at the Town Dnll at 
Bensrea on the ilst Decembrr, 1605, nt whivh a 
number of diatirguished educationists nnd repre 
bentatives of the Hindu communitj of almost 
ever) province of Iidia were present It was 
also considered and approved by the Congress ol 
Hindu Kelisi'in which met at Allal abad id 
January, 1‘JOC The scheme met with much 
approval and support both from the Press and the 
public. 


To the echeme for establishing a Hindu University, 
said the I’lOnt’T in a leading article, the most cordial 
encouiagement may be olTered A croro of rupees 
doea not aectn to bo an excessive sum fur a purpose so 
clearly excellent, and which no doubt appeals to a very 
numerous class Even if Mahomedans and Christians 
do not hasten to embrace the oppoitunities offered under 
tho moat liberal constitution of this new centre of 
learning there are two hundred million Hindus to whom 
It should appeal as a true Alma Slater, and surely no 
greater constituency could bo desired 

The non Sir James LaTouche, tho then 
Lieutenant Governor of the United Provinces, 
was pleased to bless it in the following words — 
If the Gultured classes throughout India are willing 
to establish a Hindu University with Its colleges clue 
tcred round It they have my best wishes fonts success 
But if the institution is to bo first rate, the cost will be 
very gvvat and the bulk of the money must be found 
elsewhere than in this provioce At this era of the 
world a progress ro one will desire ov approve a second 
rate loatitutioa 


This was 111 1906 The scheme has em since 
been kept alive by discussions and consultations 
with a view to begin work But owing to 
ciixuaistances which need not be tnentioned here, 
an orginised endeavour to catry out the proposal 
had to be pul oil vevr after year until last year 
Such endcavoui would assuredly have been begun 
last year But the Inisented death of our Tete 
King Emperor, and the echeroes fci Imperial and 
Provinciai meiToriaU to Uis Majesty, and tbo 
All India nicrocuala to the retiring Viceroy, came 
in, and the project of the University had yet to 
wait Lflorle have now been going on eince 
January last to realise the long cherished idea 
As tho result of the discussion which has gone on, 
the rcbeme has undergone some important 
changea It has generally been agreed that tbo 
proposed Umversity ehouW bo a retsidenlial and 
teachirg University of the modern type No 
»uch University ejialaat pnsent in India All 
the five Universities which Piisl aro mainly 
viamioing ■Universities They have none and are 
doing most useful woik But tU need for a 
Unveniity Which will teach as well as examire, 
nnd which by reason of being a rewdcrUl Uiiwer- 
wty, will i-ealise tl t ideil «f University life as it 
was known m ihe past in India, nnd it js known 
at presenlin the advanced countries of ire West, 
has long b<»en felt, and deserves to be satisfied 
THE onjctTs 

The objects of tl e University have been thus 
formulated — 


(•) To promote U o study of the Uiodo bhaatras and 
or Sanskrit literature generally, ai a means of 
preaemng and pcpulannog for tho benefit of 
the IIioduaiB pirtiniUr and of tbo world at 



Jvut 1‘Jll ^ 


TitR iHN'nir U'TiVEirtiTV or rfs'^re*: 


titrge In gantn) t » bc«t thonght »!>■»• 
etlh« ]Ii»du>,*>td »n thit vu gnai nnigrtnt 
in thn nncicnl e viUuiion nf Indim 
(«0 ^ pmmnin l^nrniog nnd re«Mreh g»n«rnUj in nttn 


lo ndvmnM nnd diffute lueh ici 
nod profeMiaiinlkniiwIadi^ > 

stvr. " 


■dlje^BOO* Ivdn* 


(il' 


> la >it>p la Bramohag jadiffm 
1 knd 10 dtiHopigg tlla uXannl 
.. .baoooiilrj (ind ^ ^ 

Sy mokini rtligioo nod'^ethiok ou atacni pan 
ofodocnban 

TO» COtttOtS 

It w prop<*«'l tli»t lo cniry out th««* rtbi»cl« 
M an i *n fnr «a fnmia (liouM permit tha I nivar 
aityahoull enmprin* th» foItiwinR eoMagan — 

(II A Sanikrit Cotlafo »ilh a Thanlog al depart 

(IKflt 

< 3 ) A Celkcae! A'taiad I^lmiura 

CS) A ColIrfO e{ hrianea and TarhaaloR^ 

(i) AColl«sao(AtntoUu»« 

( i A CoIVsa r>l Cemmafet 

(b) AColWgaa! Mad riM and 

Cfl A^iogoat «n»nao 4 tM fiM Arta 

It witl tb«a ba ««n IhU «h» laevUie* nrjireh 
il it pr»j>e*»<l to roi «tituta at th» I r.«i-«fi»tj am 
Ihna* tary Faeultie* whith grntfally 6 n<l fertHTni 
I16B at ettry tnMarn (fpivtmtytn Furopa and 
Attanni Theta u no propoaal aa yet to eatobheh 
a Ftcatly cl Ia" hnt thia ami^usn can eauljr 
ba made gopj if them <• a georrai d*air« that the 
ftujy ef Law abould alu bo provided for 
TBi Moixtrr routcc 

Th* Ocllegea haro Wen aotieobat diflVtentlt 
Baaed noir The laiJik College d ibo oil 
achema has jiren plae* to lha Senabrrt t'ollega 
with a thep!ofi«l deparlaent.— rrher* Mtiafer 
tory pcvirlaioir can ba bi< le for the tanebng of 
the Vniaa alec Orer a hiliijral ye«r» epr> (m 
tbayear 17 i>l), Sir Jonathan CoiKvin the «-«» 
dent at flenaeee, propaiet] to Btrl Oirnwellt* 
the Oovernor-Cemref, 

*[1101 atertnia pottioa af Ue turplae cer 
prariaoe or aeintadae? at ileearaa aWeld W 
f IT Uia tuppoet at a U aCa eolkge or aeadeiav ' 




oeettoo 


( their fat 


Th* propoont w«» approved by tha fjoewtior- 
Oenerat, and (ba Kinvtnt OilIe|^ arno ei>rabi<ebe<t 
From that tima It ba< been (ha Diot {mpeetant 
inatitution for (ha pe«wtTa‘i<m and (he pronio- 
tkti of itanekiit learning (hrougheat India. Iba 
debt of gratitufe vrhnh the Hindu eomaarUr 
ovrva to the Htitieh Ooremment for bevrtig nada 
thui provwon for tbe atudy of ftanekril Itnminf 
tAD nttrr bo repait And it la in ovory any 


(Beet and proper that inetead of eeUbl'thin^ a 
iieir eulle^ m the name city where tbe eame eub 
j«eb rrrfl ba taught, tha (loremiaent eliuutd be 
appeoacheJ with a proposal to ineorpcrate (his 
eullefpa with tho proposed University (f (he 
proposal maeU with the apprerat of tha Oovem 
nont^ae it roiy reveonebly be hoped that it will, 
all (hat will then b« nerensary will b« to adl a 
theological departnieDt to the Sinslcrit Colirgr, 
for tha toaching of tlaVoilK M h'n tbo Sans 
ktit Coll'ga wne starte i, tour rhaira had been 
provided for tha teaching of the four Vedas 
Rut they were all suteH>]UeDl)y aholiahed Tb’S 
but long been a mattei for regret Hir George 
Niebnlie a former Ileadnea'er of the fisneknt 
College wnwe i/i IgJf 

Cone d »og Ui« h gh aotiiuity ef this braneh of 
iFeraing <(ha tadaa) it IS a pity that Ki a eoltega 
*sUOl<sW fry ( oremmeni for the erpress p irpoee of 
oatofrlv eulliralirg hvt pwernog JtmJo Jiieratore 
atudive ef the highrst eali^iaiiaa val le ibeuld hare 
free* 4 ereuragej by tbeaboUbon et the \e4a Proresior- 

Tbo Veda* bare a tner» tSaa antiijuirim ralua 
for tfo Hindus Thev aia tbe primary wuree of 
their religion And it >a a leaitrr of rrprcacb to 
tbe liindiia, that ahile eirellebt proriaioB m 
node for the study erd elsri Islion of tb« Vedat 
10 Oermany and .\Bi>*>e» tbert M not or* oinglo 
fiitt rate inetitutinn in this rouRiry for the pro 
per study of tbsoe sacred hooka An elTorC srtll 
be wade to reiaoie this reprosch by tsUbliahirg 
n gnol Inidik bchool at thia UnirsMity This, 
<r dme will complete tha provision f«r tha 
bigbvr etofy of Wnsktit literature at Kaahl, 
thesncientseatnf ancient learning The Vaidik 
School will natucallylave an sadrain or bnstr) 
sttarfieii to it for lha rieidei re of Brahoisrliarta, 
aonio of ehnia may he trained aa teacbera of 
»»l glOK The auhniitntion of the naae, ‘ the 
Sanehvit College for the \ ai lik College in the 
sriema baa been maU In view of ihi. poaaible 
incorporation 

Tut coiuo* nr saw svp urtaaTra* 

The oecoo t college will be a College of Atta 
end Literatura where Ungunge* <on>(wratiTe 
phib>b’PT,pbil*opby, history, political economy, 
pedagigire, ie , will be taught It is proponed 
that (be existing Central Hindu College at Itena 
reevhoaltba made tha nucleus of thm College 
Tha neff sacrifice and devotion which bave boiU 
op this first r!a.« lasiitulion.must betbanUully 
ackwnwiedga-t . ami if tha terma of incorporatioik 
tan be setudactonly aattlsd, as they nay well be 
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(boulil ct tbe iMOe tim« remtnbcr tlikt i* 
ne*d tor uticli more to be done id thte eert 
counti^, and ebojid recogniie that it is not tiglit 
for us to look to the Bute olone to provide ell 
the KientiSc end trchoicel tducslion tbet u 
Deeded t; the people 11 e ehoul ) rmgniee that 
It » thedutj' end the privilrje of thepnUie — 
peTticuleil]! of the weelthy and cl'Sritable among 
them — to lojtllj supplenent the eflorta of the 
Qovernment in this dircctiun the remarha of 
the Iste Director General of S'atietiee in India 
made about a year *go ere q iite pori»«e»« »o thj» 
aubjeet and nay usefully he quoted I ere Vtrote 
Mr 0 Conor — 

I hope the lesdere oE the industrial nMeeineaKie 
ladit) inU eot make the nieUke of thmliiog Uiel U 


cboieal 




Qliai<r eecesi 


laetory i 




1 (lualily t< 
-■lory Ts 


wanbsdi aed 
SUte to auppiy t 
tbsithaeoBnuBii 
eeotent «v(h grac 
Us Tata of Uoauay gate 
lugh thiogs should be doae, at 
• - -“--r noa hha him. 


Ueical schoola aed eoHegta an 
. dia Modeoay la to looktothi 
01 C«t no reuoaoieed honoter 
atioald feuod then aed abould tx 


taeptf oflwir 


. ... .... ledepeodeot fair- 

teaiog aad aplenddly pub'io-ep'nMd eaody to do 
aODsUiiog liko what be did. 

It la eot perliipa tt « gaol (ortase of India at 
pteMSt to diMoaer to the Morld ten ibora aueh 
epiendidly public spirited soot ss the fate Jam 
shadjee Ifuanrerinfee T<Ca But it la net too 
Ducb to hope that the bigb and the bumble 
among bcr aoDS 0* the Hindu eommunit), have 
suflleient public spirit to raise by their united 
contributions a sum equal to at leeat twice the 
amount nhich that noble eon of India off-rod for 
the good at hia countiyman, to build up a Coltega 
of Bcienca aod Technology w) ich ahould bo a 
grMt centra for icatveriug hroedcset among the 
people a knoisledga of the known resuite ef 
KientiSo tnrfitigtUon and raararcb in lh>-ir 
practical appUcetiai a to industry, and tliua furoi 
a necessary ccmplemant to Ihi. HMHarehloatitJte 
at Bangalore and to the propoeei Terbnological 
Institute at Oianpcre 


TUB ooLtroE or ianrcrinm 
It IS prnpoaed that the secood ridlego to be 

cstabluihed akould be the College of Agrwultnro 

For a country where more than teio-tbirda of the 

tiopulation depend for their Mibaistenee oo tie 
aoil, Iho importane* of agnroltor* eanoot bo 
exaggerated. Seen when rranufaetoring indoe 
tries hare been largely developed, egricuUuross 


boond b> remain the gieatest md the nuMt 
importai t national industry of India Besides, 
egncuUure la the basic industry, the industry on 
•hieb most of the other industries depend As 
the great s-ientist lUron IjCibig has sail— 
' perfect egruutiure u the foi ndstion of all trade 
and totfiitlrt the fouedai’on of the richee of 
tbo Btote' The prosperity of Iiioia is, therefore, 
moat elccely loiini up aiitli the loiproeement of 
lU agtuuit ir* The greatest service that can be 
ieid«rslto tie teeming millions of this country 
u to (Hake tiro blades of graaa gnicr trhers only 
one grows at pissent Th» experience of the 
^rst h tehoirn that this result can be schieved 
by meansof acientiSeagricuIture A comparison 
of the Bteaiot ou'turn per acre in this country 
with wAat was nbtsinerf hers in f rmei times and 
what w jieHed by the land of otter eo’utne* 
aliowe the genat nereiaitv an I the vast possibility 
ct luiprosement in this diraeti n Wheat land in 
the Uniteil Pievmeea which now gives 810 lbs 
an aer« yietifvd i.IiO Ids in tbs timo of Akbar 
The average iieldof wheat per acre in ffldia is 
700 lbs ID Engisbd it la 1 700 Ibs Of riea th* 
yiel I In India is 600 Iba , as sgainst 2,500 Ilia in 
Btvaria America pmiucee mai y times more 
of cotttM and of wheat per aers than no 
pmduce <n India Th» marvelluusly inereated 
pruduclion in lbs West la the result cd the 
application oi aeienea to agriculture The 
February number of the Journal ofthe ftnarJ of 
Agricuttur* drawi attention to the fact that in 
tl^ aioglu State of Ontano which eubsifises Che 
Ogel|h College of Agricultura to the aatent of 
ASSOOOa nially, the material return for this 
outlay u ofttcially stated as follows — 



Tl era la i o reason wViy resort to scientific 

loethoda sheutti not yiold equally eatisfactory 

rosalte here 

In tha Reaolutiin on Education which the 
Qovarnment of Inlia published in 1904, they 
noted theit ‘the pioeisionfor agricultursl edu 

catmn in fi dia li at present meagre end elands 

•enoQaly in need of expansion and reorganisalioa ’ 
tlihdi progrms has been made since (beo An 
Imperial Agricultural College and Rasearch Ineti 
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ehould be imparted mgeneral8ubj‘'ct8thiQ«gh the 
medium of one of the ven oculars of the countij 
It was proposed that that veinacular ehould be 
Hindi, as being the most widelj understood l.n 
guage m the countr> This was suppoited by the 
principle laid down m the Despatch of 1854, that 
R knowledge (f European arts ai d science ahculd 
gradually be brought by roeana of tho Indian 
Teraaculars, within the reach of all lUssm of tho 
people But it is felt that this cannot bo done at 
present owing to tho absence of suitable treatiees 
and tezt books on science in the vernaculars It 
13 also recognised that the adoption of one verna 
cul ir as the medium of instruction at a UnivcrMly 
which hopes to draw its aluniri from all parts of 
India will raise several diffieulnes of a pmctnal 
character whicn it would be wise to avoid in the 
beginning 

It has, therefore, been agreed that instrutlion 
shall be 10 parted through the me bum .f Loglish, 
but toat, ns tho vernaculaisare gradually develop 
cd. It will bo in the power of the Univ.rsity to 
allow any one or more of them to be used os tho 
medium of instruction in subjects and courses m 
Which they may consider it piacticable and useful 
to do eo Id view of the great usefulness of the 
i:-nj,li8h langingo as a Inngua ge of vvoildwtd« 
Engl..h .h.n b. ,'.”4“,'™: 

second language ^ 

THE REen lOR IDE UNIVERSIIT 
There ere et preeetrl fire DnivereilM I„J„ 

•Dd AlUtebed The,. .11 „„„1, 

Ueivere.l, , I„ foundmp tlem, „ ,|„ Ge.errf 

E‘,„°'io 04* «" 

suited to the educational conditions of Jnd a 

say the exarninins Unirersitv of "f"*^***® 

Iheberl 

increasing tendency to real so Iho ineaitahlp *" 

ings of « purely examinins Ui iTcrucv 

Un.vct'su; iUclt has t.ten stc^ to “nl/rle 

its operations hy M»uniing tuVtional »f* ** 

while the lcfltan%xi>€ricnce of ti e last 

prerra pror.ae.'SirS^’’ 

auiining students in thoKO »Gbj«ts to wlwK ,v 

aptnodcs direct them and docs not at th? ’ m 

compel them to siiidv il oho •>•■».....• * *''"® 

under first-rate inutuaion •inds^rOiudlvT*”*'’^ 
toaie certain cl aractenstie .i.f...* »«► atcen- 


Btfaides, a merely examining University can 
do little to promote the formation of character, 
which. It IS generally agreed, is even more impor 
tant for the well being of the individual and of 
the ommunitj, than the cultivation of intellect 
These and similar considerations point to the 
necesMtyof establishing residential and teaching 
Universities in Inoia of the type that exists in all 
the advanced com.friesof the West The proposed 
Univetsity will be such a University— a Besi- 
deitwlaiid Teaching Universuy It will thus 
supply a distinct want which has for tome lime 
been recognised both by the Government and the 
public, and will, It IS hoped, prove a most valuable 
addition to tho educational inttitutmrs of the 
country 

Botev«nif thi b.i.ling nmiemuea were .11 
Uaclji.i; Umvemtiei., the creation of many moro 
new Unireraitie. wnnldjet be called for in the 
beat intercata of tlie comitiy If India 19 to 
Know in lbs word, of the great Educational 
De<p.nl, of 18o4, tlioio 'vp.t moral and material 
Me,,, 05. wind, flow fr„„ tfi. general d,0„„on of 
rfoed '■"'"''/e'' •"'I “i'lt India may, under 
EnoUod '’r v,"'”.',"’” ««”nect,o„ with 

Mold '1 •'■0 ‘0 be enablea to 

00™, wF indosicie. m tho foco of tho 

education loeanB of higher 

ducation in this country, particularly of 

K '’““'7' ‘''>‘"■'■•1 o/oSmo, wil! 

ir^ow ■"-'"I 

It mil lam o .« a a 1 ID pfovemeii t, 

It will be sufficient to mention that m against 

five exaroining UniversitieK m t * »i 

.hr5„^sr^.“r„““br‘r° 

R«u and populatrn ‘ c 

India, namely! the Uniicrf province of 

Tnince Provinces , fifteen in 

fcd'"w'.?GX,'.;,.t,'j "T r 

E;x‘'"nYr n"r£" 

ere 134 feiate and States of Amena*, there 

loifeerre^Mded in thyWtiri^tl, r” 

rich, e-lHj ,,, BH the luxury of the 

l“> Ic.v.ly fo, .t''* Soil efl*rdto 

essential f.i tK» txiiiirMi, as 

of evt-ry nation wV. n" ^ ce »r o pn gress 

industtia] welfare which felentlwa 

WTilieed world ^ ^ °ver the 
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jioMt rsw**** 

. , V ..1.' «bQ»9 to iho* ll>« 

Eooogh b»s be n »» . ^ „poeed to eeubJisb, 

for.-OniversityeocbMitwp^ „,ent.6« »«>> 

to help I*** ° J of p,,«erviDg or 

twboicJ .od ot ..tiU..«e ‘bo 
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sections of iho eomm«hic_,A growing rui)K.inu8 
ne<« of comm >n ties winch bind tl cm together 
and winch make them Klmrorb in smrow and in 
joy, and it may well be hoped tint this groiving 
feeling will make itea^ut than brfoie *•> adjust 
diCferences and to promote brotheily good feeling 
and harmonious co opeiation e\en in the niiUer 
o! providing for the religious rieda of lIiedilTereiit 
sections of the community 

onCiMSATlON CO'IMIITEL 

Such m broad outline i& ^he scheme of the pro 
posed Hindu Univereiiy It rcprcsei ts the ide>l 
which the proo oters of the scl cine de«iie n d 
hope to work up to The ideal is rut an unHltam 
able one, cor one higher than what iv dt-manded 
by the cordilion aid capabilities of tie pei pic 
But the realisation of such an ideal must of couiso 
be a work of time 

The scheme outlined above can onlv ^eiveto 
indicate the general ainj Definite pr nosals as to 
bow a beginning should be made, which paitor 
parts of the scheme it would bo possibto and desir 
able to take up first and which eftetwarde, and 
what practical shape should be given to them, can 
only bo formulated by czpeiU advising with an 
approximate idea of the liind which ue likcl) 
to be available for expenditiite and anj ge etal 
indication of the wishes of tlio dunore It h 
proposed that as soon as sntUcicnt funds Invo 
been collected to ensute a beginning being mada, 
an Bducitional Orgnni'ntion Committee sbi uM be 
appointed to formul ite such pioposits The same 
Committee may be ssked to make deUilel pro 
posaU regirdingthe siope en 1 iharactcr of the 
courses in the branch or brui cbes that the\ may 
recommend to be token up, repaid i g hIso the 
steif Hnd eaUiier, the equipment arm appliticee 
tho librnnes and lacoi atones, the proballe amount 
of accommodation and the I uiHii gs, etc , which 
will be require 1 to give effect to tlitir pio[o«al,i 
TUB COMSTlTl TIOY OK TUT 1 MVEItSlTI 
The success of a largo srhemo like tins dejwnda 
upon the approval and support of (1) the Govern 
menf, (2) the lluling Priiice«, and (3) tho Hindu 
public The scheme la bound to sun eel if it docs 
not fall to enlist ajmpath> ai d support fioin the^u 
directions To e-ituLiish these eSsKoti «l eoi iliuons 
of success, nolbii g IS moie important than that tho 
Governing Body of the Univereity shmWle 
SuSicient weight to command lespect, that its 
constitution should be so carefully rcnsiclprp) and 
laid down as to secure theconfidence of tlioG ivein- 
aeat on the one hand and of tho llimlu I'ruices 


nni public on the other To ensure thi«, it fs 
pioposc 1 that ns sjon as a f iirly large sum has 
be« II subsci ibul, a Committee should be appointed 
to pieptie and recommend a scheme dealing with 
the ct»i stitution ai d functions of the Senate, which 
shall he the supreme govorning body of the 
Umveisitv, ind ot the Syndicate, which shall be 
the Executive of the University. It is also 
pripostd thatnpait from these there shoull be 
an Aendeinu Council of the University, which 
should have well defined functions — partly ad- 
visoiy an 1 partly executive, m regird to raatteis 
rclatii g to education, such as has been recom 
mendel in the ciSB of the University of London 
by the Boy 1 Commission on University Educa- 
tion in Lindon Tho scheme must, of course, be 
submitted toGovemin^nt for their approval befoi-e 
it can be finally settled 

TDB ROYAL CnARTER 

Lvciy individuiil and body of indivi luaU are 
flee to establish at d maintain en institution of 
University rank if he or they can find the funos 
necessary for the purpose But it is only when an 
institution lectivcs tin. seal of Hoyal approval and 
autloniy to tonf. i .legre«s, that it attains the 
full sums and dig, itv of a University, and enters 
upon a career of ui limited usefulness 

Two conditions me necessary for obtaining a 
Royal ( barter Tlio first is that BuUicient funds 
kl.o,aji Lo colLclod to p.ro.,l o! tb. 

&Uhl„l,o..„t »nd oi.int™»,ii6ot ,o inslitutioo 

™ t , ; ”'■ '">“”'1 “ a . 

po,.rm,,8 bojy or 11 , e Un,vo,„ly .hould ho oP 
to",.^,? "o I P'll'I'O tftfM ond 

I, .n, ’ r. <l'» oiiod. of Ih. Govern* 

rrr„.il‘ will, the Hindu Princes 

r, ,.^0 !"■ ‘I.*- Iwo necssorj pr.lr- 

R a , 'I" ». thegreniot. 

«r.rn„ *'• “dfidcode 

of India'urnJ'v'''/ '‘I™” 

bleasin^a which floi from tl 
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funds the lHT-<r<h , , ”^,‘"'”f'tnliied v-itll public 
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known fiiend of edu(.ation Our new Viceroy, Lord 
Herdingp, is keenly alive totheimportu ce of edu 
cation Soenking of It in replying to the address 
of the Lahore Municipality, Bis Ezceilercy 
was pleased to say “ Of its impotUoeo 
there is no room for any doubt, and niy 
Government will do all they can to foster 
its development aid ensure its growth along 
healthy lines In the course of the same apeceb. 
His Excellency was furtner pleased to say “ Xhe 
past has had its triumph the piesent may have 
Its successes but it is on the horizen of the 
future that our watchful eyes should be fixed ai d 
•It 18 for that reason that the future needs of the 
students and youth of this country will always 
receive from me sympathetic consideration and 
attention And in replying to the ad tress of 
the Punjab Muslim League, after expressing 
sntisfaction with the progress of education rotule in 
the Punjab, Hia Escelleno) was pleased to declare 
himself in favour of univeiail education Saw Hia 
Excellency " But the goal is still far distant 
when every boy and girl, and every >oue g man 
and maiden, sball have an education m whet is 
best calculated to qualify them for their own part 
in life and for the good of the community 
as a whole Thit is an ideal we most 
all put befire us ’ This being his Lordships 
view, It IS but natural to find toat Lord 
Hardinge is prepared to recognise and approve all 
earnest effoits to promote education, even though 
it may, wholly or mainly, nim to benefit only one 
denomination of His Majesty's subjects This was 
made clear by the etateamanlike appreciation 
which His Excellency exprewed of the “ corporate 
action” of the Muslims of the Punjab ‘ m found 
ing thelelamia College and its linked ecboola,’ 
and of their “ ppiritad i-esponse to the appeal for 
a Muslim Umvereity recently tame I through the 
length and breadth of India under the brilliant 
leadership of Bis Highness the Aga Khan ” One 
may assume, therefore, without presumption that 
every well considered and well supported eebewe 
of education will receive the sympathetic consider 
ation and support of H E Lord Hardinge 
The last but not the least impoitant tircum 
stance, which makes the present the most gilden 
opportunity for an effort to realise the long 
cherished idea of a Hindu University, is th^t it w 
the year of the Coronation of our most gracious 
King Emperor George V, and that His Majesty 
will be plewd to visit oar country in Droeinbw 
next Of the sympathy of His Majesty w,th 
the people of this country, it u unnecessary 


to speak In the Proclamation which our 
late King Emperor addressed to tho Princes 
and people of India m November, 1908, His 
Majesty was pleased to say —“My dear Son 
the Prince of Wale-, and the Princess of 
Walw, returned from their sojourn among 
yon with warm attachment to your land, 
and true and earnest interest in its well beirg 
and cont.*nt These aircere feelings of active 
^mpathy and hope for Inlia on the part of my 
Royal House and L ne, only represent, and they 
do moat truly represent, the deep and united will 
and purpose of the people of this Kingdom ” In 
memorable speech which our preaei t Km-- 
Emperor delivered at Guildhall on his return 
from India, he was graciously pleased to plead for 
moreeympafliyin the administration with the 
^ople of this a. dent land And now thac it 
has pleased God to call Hrg Majesty to the 
august throne of England and to be anointed 

em.oi.si, pie„oa, 

hero, to deed, lo eomo on to Ind.., I,,, 

t^h” .J *” 0 '’ “'h Qopon Emprem, 

to hold. Ooronot.on Dorbsr ... tho m.dot ot k.i 

^ Empire 

hv Indians have been deeply touched 

tk. n,„du ““S 

Mai omedan commiiniU nUn ** ***” 

j** fcoiperor in a manner worthy of the creat 
and nnique event AnH ^ °i me great 

tho gro.tait need of ih'. ^ .f not 

kro ord orS" ' ooo.„o„.,,, „h„h 

benekoonoo^ end If endunnp 

•• * centre of mt ii * usefulness 
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Riffilnlscenees of the lats Justies Ranade 

BY 

HR. KRtsaVVLAL SI aHA\ERT, 'tA LUO 
Small Courl, &4M&ay) 

“^ERIISrethB mlof Jndi. JoM not know 
^ of t\i* loving triHuU p»il hy Mn Ktuit 
'll b.i B'vn.ide to the Ufa of her I .^Uod In 
0 hook c»Ue<), ' Soma llemin aoencts of oar l^fe, 
writtenin Marathi bhahaafiveD ut an admirai 
bla picture of th« domestic Ufa Ud h;i one of the 
grmtMt of lodinna of all timea The late Mr 
Justice Mahadav Qovinl H.-trad)>, as neon aa e 
bushaod aanfiirnl, aa the head of a laintly 
atanda reve\lal bare as he never atonl hefore and 
theidailhe turnishea is one that cannot easily 
ha Ignored \Va very v>tll remember hia fiiat 
appavranee ae a public epraVar on a Bombay 
plattora it ataa at a ineating preei led orer by 
lbs then Qorernor of Bombay in the To«r Hall 
to give voice to tbe feeling of rrgretat the death of 
another noted I lulian Mr JoaUca telaog, atham 
Baoale lad aucceedel, and tbe matterly way 
ID wliieli be put the eise of the edoeatei Indian 
wbo eould not put into practice all tbo idaole 
eberished by bitn as tl e fruit • I b<t adueatioo, 
appealed eirongly to eveiyone T<Hng wat up 
braided on the eocial aide ^ hit Ufa, for hanog 
aarried hie daughter emU, ant Rinada «at 
portraying the diffirultiee, which ona m his place 
had to aurmoint, and It «ai in dung this that 
be vividly and graphically drew a pirture uf the 
“double life” that an Mucated Indian liad to 
live A drag naa placed on all Ina aocial move 
manta by aeveral domeatie conaideintiona the chief 
amongst *heas being the ties that bound him to 
bit wife Ind (amily Ua may have slvaoced but 
not biaw fe and mothnr and aurely the world does 
nut expect him to cast adrift all lovs and aSertion 
for them and tntir vieivs, simpfy because be has 
gone forward and they bate laggaf behind fn 
Ranade a own cue, (we now £nd from tbie boukj, 
the aelf tame diSculCiea had (o be auriuninted 
Re auccerifed in a iroiounting toma, be 
Cause he wna able to evuire by hie own exertion*, 
a typical helpmate out of <n entirely uneJiKsited 
country gir), in the pmaon of me wife, he failed 
IQ getting orcr others, becauae of the drag 
above mentioned Bit these considsraliott never 

soured bis family rsUlioos, as ha »»s poraMsed 

of a large end loving I rart 

Tbs book Iteelf ta so well and lucidly wnttan 

that it exacts admiration from every reader 


Un Ranada Da*, in its entirety, qualified all tbe 
trouble end labour taken nter her education and 
iBsUactiofl by her husband, who has Ufb in her 
an abiding Usaon to u« all, ns to whsl height it is 
{MW^ible to tnkean Indian lady providol there are 
eopahlo hands to guide b>r 

So far as we know, a book that deserres to be 
read, not only tl runghou, the length an I breadth 
of ia dia bit bmond it too, has been noticed 
ID noly one English paper vi. , Tbe Tima of 
ImIm of Booiboj by Mr JuttnaChandavarkar 
Tbe object of this artiLta is to naks lU existence 
more widely krowi and thie could only be dono 
if, aaa result uf thu cnnlribution, volnnteeie come 
out and trai slate it into the different vernaculars 
of our coiintrv 

Mrs ftanabai as It well known, was the second 
wifa of Mr Justice Ranada and the itruggle 
between hten and bia father bia own views 
leaning turvarda remarriage with a widow, and 
of hia father a thoroiigbly orthodox Hindu, who 
waoted liim to marry a youig biide knd the 
attuaatotraumpb of the fall tr due to tbe cont* 
loeodable Glial tense of the ion ere here given by 
Mrs Rioado in sll their or ginnhty end frashnese 
IaUI* Ra ados eltilude towards bis father was 
so eery full of respect that he lately aatOown in 
his present* ui leta spe>.iiUy bidden ta do so lie 
ceitainly still W rarely spoke to him, face tn (ace 
They always ihoretorr, did theit work through 
■orermediarire Ranede wit most perieveting, 
however, and would never let go hit 'object, 
hreause of this itucnbUng block in his way 
When he nu very >Qiing hewarted hie father 
to send him from Kolhapur where he then was, 
to Bombay to lesrn lie pitched upon a neigb-. 
boiir Aba Sahib Kirlan* to rtcomnieBd him to his 
father, and for three mon'ha bis practice wss to 
get np esrly end stand outside tho room of 
KiHaoe end nska a sJei t appeal to him to go 
and speak to lua falhar fur three months on 
end, ha p inued Ihne gentle tnctics and got what 
he want^ 

Aboat a furtnigfat beloiehii secind marriage, 
Vr Rvnade waa being urged by liis various 
“ Soeivl Refoi TO ” frien Is 6i show the mettle 
that w*s >R bun and not to f-il In the cause 
which be so wsrnity adroated by takieg a 
pceotical step Tbe effect of all this earnest 
CDiTeepon lencs was, howerrr, prutialissd by his 

hther siippcewjny, rather intercepiinx, all these 

comnunioations as be durctly took alibis letters 
fram tba postman, an I sent I im only the 
nnohiectionable ones He bad not allowed tba 
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grns'? to grow uniler liu feet after llie deitli of 
Ins son's first wife, but bad at once set about in 
quicing for a brid“ The etory of bvs secuting 
one, keeping Tlanade in ignorance of all his 
movemente tilt the last, and the terms on which 
the matnage was to be celebrated, expe litiowsness 
being one of them, the dialogue between father 
and SOD, ri: , that the latter was then J2, that 
lu3 youni,er sistev who was 21, was oven then 
condemned t> perpetual nindowhood that con 
Biderations of celibacy applied to both Ins childieii 
equally, and that he would promise rather to 
remain unmarncl than marry a widow, if that 
would satisfy his fathci and his ultimate appeal 
to be allowed six months’ grace before beiig 
called upon to take any final step, and its being 
disallowed, all these things aro set ont lery 
feelingl} by Mrs Ramabai Ranade Mt he wia 
losing ground inch by imh, so he sent a last 
message— as usual, father and son talked through 
third parties — that she should be of a good family 
should not belong to Poona, be not a child in age, 
and that her family connections eh'<uld more be 
looked to than beauty and figure An interview 
was thefi ariai ged between her father nod the 
bridegroom, wheie the former was instructed to 
say that he had come to give his daughter to him, 
willingly To him Ranade said “ What have 
you seen m me that you have selected me as your 
60 r<mUw? ITou are a Jahagirdar of an old 
family, while 1 am a social refortnei and favour 
widow remarriages Again, though I look so 
robust and well built, I am infirm in eye and 
ear Besides, I intend to go to England, and 
after my return will not perform any Prayat 
c\\lla You should, therefore, consider nil these 
matters, and then decide ' Her father said he had 
heard all that and still adhered to hie resolution 
Then Ranade Slid, “ All right, let there he an oral 
betrothal then The marriage might fake place 
a year hence ” To that he objected by saying thoA 
1 is family name would su^er if the Damage 
were postponed Then fina'ly, he was under the 
impression that his father being now placated by 
his willingness* to get betrothed woold at last 
allow liis requesOFor a time, he left everything 
to the decision ofhis father Both parties agieed 
to abide by hia word, and then came llanade’e 
Interview with lus father lie pleaded his ranve 
for an hour ard a half, gently hut surely, so as 
to draw his father to hia side, tj be guen six 
months’ time The parent was silent sitting 
cogitating, vouchsafing no reply Ultimately 
when he began to speak, he asl ed i\R others to 


clear out cf the room, (only Rarade's sisfer kept 
eaves Iroppii g ) He said, “ I haie heaid nil you 
have said and conned on it, but I don't think 
lean do as younsk me to do I hive never 
distrusted you nor do I do so now But the 
tunes me such that even a determined mao is 
likely to gne up his oetermination Do you not 
know that? I feel that if I were to allow you a 
year or e\ en six months, 1 will have to bid good 
byo to real happiness and quiet in this my old age 
The reason IS this during tlie last foitnight, all 
the letters an I wires sent to your nddrehS by yoor 
Bombay friends h ive been read and retained by 
me, and looking totheir content^, I nm of opirion 
that 1 should nut yield to your toquest Even 
now youi opin.ons lean towards leform, and to 
that IS to be added the pressure of friends, and 
again you lie nut far advanced in age Even 
under all these circiimstai ces if you had children, 
then perhaps you would have hesitated, cut of 
const leration fur them, but you have not that 
restricMon too Being thus fiee from all sides, I 
iiave my fears that you wuild bo carried away 
bv the New Ideas easily But you have to 
consider that t have now become old, the burden 
and head-hip of nur family would devolve on you 
1 have no doubt but that you aie fit for the same, 
but still if I wftro to allow you x year or siX 
months as you wish for, I apprehend X will b® 
putting a Btram on my domeatii. happiness and 
peace of mind I havn coT)«idered both these 
sides you are leasonable Do what you think 
fit But this much I have to say, that even if 
you do not celebiate your mairuge now, I 
cannot send back the girl , that would taka away 
from the respectability of Anna Sahib's family 
and amount to my own personal insult But, 
etill, if It comes to that you ate to tako'it that 
fiom to day the relationship between you and 
moends I will goaway to Karvir for good There 

a great aigh, he got up, and having washed hi« 
hands no I feet went awny for his Sandhya, and 
Ranade went to \ is room 
To A dutiful son there whs noway open after 
thia, and he married aery soon after that It 
wnaa simple nmninge Ranade cinia from his 
C^nrt in the evening, and with the minimum 
of ntual an I absence of all pomp end ceremony, 
he was in ited to an individual, who, in after 
life blessed him with every foim of happiness 
Another such painful occasion arise, when 
Ranade all unconsciously had mvi*od Vishnu 
Bhostri Pandit and his friends to sup at his 
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So one daj , he went out to the haz-ier, and boiiglit 
certain books Soon after he learnt the 
ebaraoters and when after a short interval his 
barber came to shave him, Mrs Rirade, fioio 
a neighbouring room, heard voices speaking in 
the one in which he was being shaved She found 
It to be uniisii il, and went there to see if he was 
talking with some vi-itor To her Bu“pi>se, she 
found RanaJe reading aloul from a Bengali book, 
the barber te'ling him the correct pionunciation 
and meanii g of each word ' 

As a friend how staunch and valuable he was 
can now be seen from this nairstive The incident 
of the taking of tea at a missioni ry’s house, 
which (or a time raised so «uu.h social etort*) 
against Ranade, 13 now, we think for the fitut 
time, full^ explaiied leie Although he vras ir 
xiocent of the eociil sin attributed to him, he 
declined to make a public statement to that cUect, 
as that would have amounted to his leaving in the 
lurch, those whom he had vailed his own, his 
friends Ke preferred, therefore, ostrsosoi with 
tbeiD, rather than communion without them The 
way in which he befriended Mi S P Paodil, 
who had come under the ban of Government 
displeasure and the way in which he tried to cheer 
hia spirits, furnish furtl ci proof of his very kind 
nature 

The Ahhangat of Tukarsm were a source of 
never failing ^oy find corsoktion to him While 
going to bed or lying awake in bed in the early 
hours of the morning, ho never fuiIed to recite 
these soul strengthening verses, and the picture 
which at times Mrs llanade draws of tl is giant 
of the Frarthana Siniaj, devcutly lecilirg 
Tukai“itn, docs indeed furnish food for much 
reflection Like a true Indian the words 
“ Ram, Ram ” weio never absent from his lips 
Ranade’s food was what we ciU Aafwi/, such 
as would feed the peaceful and the quiet in the 
nature of man Fruiti ai d g}fe appealed to 
him, and Mis Rannde’s attempts to please and 
tukle his [aiate man) times fell far short of 
their mark 

There is much that u left unsaid in this article, 
lU only object being to draw the attention of the 
public to a rerna-kable pnduction m Jnoian 
literature, with a wnh that this bock may 
soon be in the hands of every Indi n, so that h« 
might see what an extraordinary man we hnve 
lout in Mr Justice Ranade 


“THE fcWAXEHlWG OF IHDlfc." * 

BY 

MR PARSIESII.VAR L\L,M A, Baiv-at Law 




, RAMSAYMACDONALDS book begins 
With sn apolog}, but really ro apology 
IS needed hotn one of India's most trusted 
friends And as onereads the book, the need for an 
apology seems to grow still less when one renli'es 
rhat, tl ougU Mr Macdonalds vi<it was a very 
short one, ho had left 1 othing m the way of 
reading to prepaie him for a correct appreciation 
ot the situation in India From the reports on 
the “Men aland Material Progress in India’ 
ibSiied by the Secretary of State, the Census Oom- 
niissioners report", the Administrntior reports of 
Indian Piovii ces,totna reports of tho Congress and 
all the fugitive literabire issued by the Moderates, 
the Lxlreniisia, the Moslem Leaguers down even 
to Bunkims Anand Math and the poema of 
hhM, he IS familiar with them all Nor <ioes he 
neglect the leligious aspects of the present day 
situation He qijutes verses from the Qita end 
touches upon the mantraf used by the Hindu 
when entering tlie sacred Ganges He is fsmi 
liar, too, wiiD tlie Arja Samaj and the other 
present daj religious revivals He tells us of the 
joy of readiDgXoddsRajasthan, surrounded by the 
rums of Chittor Indian Archicology has al«o 
received Sis oVtention Nor are the new develop 
nients of Indian Pictorial Alt, and the new music 
neglected AVilh such preparation even the 
Anglo Indian “ whose eyes hai e been blinded by 
the Indian sun and whose mind has been mould- 
ed by Anglo Indian habits for a generation” may 
excuse Mr RamsHy Macdonald for venturing to 
wiiteon India 

Mrs Ramsay Macdonald contiibules the two 
chapters on the “Niomen of India As an 
Englishwoman, and in conformity with educated 
opinion of Irdia itself, she condemns tho Purdah 
But all tho Same she does not fail to recognise the 
great influence our women exercise on our men 
She eaye — 

One need not be a suffragette to find it bard to 
imagine Juing tlirough year after year el seclusion In a 
zenana teeing no sights beyond the walla of onea own 
JP^^^'viita or garden" meeting no male person except 
the men of ones immediate household (sotnetlincs even 
older broil ers in law are cyelttiied) But this ia the fats 
or many woiicii who revcrthelcas ate powers inthelaod 
and whodeserte the title of ‘strong minded' ladies 
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English protection InJia h^s eoj >yel a lecnpeta 
tive quiet 

But Mr IX-msay MacltmMJ 13 not unconsrions 
of the fact that too much price will bo paid oven 
foi peace 

“Oft the other side of the aeeannt’ he **J*, 
“howeTer, is the great loss to India that thi« peace 
has been bought at *the price of her own initiative 
That IS the real objection to all attempts to govern a 
counVty by a benevolent despotism Tho governed are 
crushed down They become subjects nhoobev, not 
citizens nho act Then literature, their art, their 
spiritual cvprcssion go Tliev degenerate to the level of 
copyist. They ctsse to lire 

And then he p unta out that in view of the 
nehes of Indian civilisation niid of the social 
organvsaliofv vinw.h it haa hend'-d down from uoie 
immemorial, this loss of initiative nnd eclf 
developement is greatei than that of any other 
country 

The root of the mistakes male by the Ilntirh 
administration, since Iliitish admiiiistration has 
reared to be a tnercinlile concern, liss bcco the 
assumption tlist Inlis aliouM copy hngUniJ 
“Our cfTirls," and Macaulay, ought to l»e 
directed to make Ihorouglly gooi English 
scholars'’ He then goes on to point out late 
goneally how these mistakes have Wen mniem 
the lleaeiiue bettlement, in tlio rtakinj, of the 
village comniunities, tn education an! other .Urci. 
tion* Hut a belter een^e is now beginning to 
dawn upon the goternirg c'^te in India nod 
things nre tending to rhaiige 

In this splendid look Air Hamsiy Alaclonall 
mansgra to touch almost «v»ry inipoitaiit phase 
of the Indian probli'oi— social, poliiica!, religious 
and ecotiatric, an 1 lie throws a flood of light on 
every prohleni that ha touches Our wsaVne.-sea 
that the Anglo liidisn i« so fon I of p-unling out 
to u<, do not escape Mr r.am«ay Maclonal le 
attention U* devotes a whole chan'er to the 
eiiljsct wluili le esUi, "Tl» Maya cf the 
Jfalive “ In his chapter on ‘The Land of the 
Poverty stricken he passes in review the enortn 
oua eipenditure of the Govemroent OI the 
Army expenditure ha says 

tvine tenth* of the rbsrgs the \my fn led j is 
an ImpcTis] cbsrge. Csnsls, Sooth Alri a sod Aa.trslie 
should bear it SI muth a* ledis It is a c roe of tbe 

most Utter evnicism lo fed the ImtHTisl dotiroroor 
colcmes shot Ic tbo tscr of Vlir«e pocr peetlc who beer 
such sn iBOrd eate vbire of the «-o»l of I'lp'Hsl r<ain 
teosnee sad S* »ha*c capense tbr"P don n onsare<ir». 
tecled from Uv* f*ar of «sr If £1* iXItisVf ef 
Artoy chirj:** sttv lect by the wtol* of the reip>rc. we 
rv fhtlook 0 e ladiin tat ptTrr lo Uie fsceswboecsi 
era. At {W‘«t we cxaBctdoeo. 


Then hfl goes on to renew the difFeronv sys 
terns cf Revenue ptevaleiit in the cmintry and 
tow tl>^ Wve hreken tip the old valUgo rom 
muiiities and brougnt in the money lender Then 
ho dwells on the famine and ngrew with the 
Congre‘.s in pointing out that the famines now 
site not famines ivf foo’ gran s but of money But 
disagieoing witli the Congress school of econo 
OKS, Mr Ramsay &facdonald hoHs that India is 
i-api lly btcuining richer ns a whole The Swi 
de»lii iDOvemcnt and the clesiieof the Indian 
puliticnl leaders to protei.t Indian trade by means 
of tarifis 13 nUo pass'- 1 in review and condemned 
This fEO»hr>d if a lopted ivouH tenl to increiso 
the wealth of the capiUali.t, but “ tl e labourer 
uill find hiRi'clf in B weaker position and will be 
protected only by such trade combinations a* ha 
can in the moantifiio create 

IntheUiaoter he iiUd “\VI nt i« to be the End,” 
Mr lUmsay Macd maid paases in review all tho 
diflicuUied that stand in the tv ly of the forma 
tion of a national unit) He begins with tho 
recent Reforms Lord Morley Ims declared that 
tlu.) dn not inlroJoce I’acUamcntary it atitutuins 
intoinlia Hutthiir putintislites end inetit 
able devclopmci U haie nUo to bo considered 
“TK Whig* of 18l» never inuint the lUforin 
Hill to bo the bi-giiinin„ nf democracy, but they 
could never *to)i iliA ivoiking out of tho forces 
ivhich lli« Keform Hill ivisaw I or retard the 
fidfiliiicnt ol the conarquet cm wliiJi ntion lei It, 
tlian tlitv cuuld arriwl tlio lli(,iit of timo” The 
anVt>tw.w t.l the ivformw i* no’hinp, Vho iiiicinil 
moineiituro of the lUforiiiv i», eicrythiiig Jjord 
MoiU) baa jUut»l tie fruit of whiih is 

J'silisinvnlary govcinuent “It 11 ay, loweitr, 
tale the fiuit a long time t-o appear ” 

The developrrent of the institution, Mr 
Ram«3y MscIonalJ h'-lL, will prove the gr*at 
e. Iverf. Tl » Fatrcn ih‘* an 1 Mo fer .‘«i will each 
find their level “ l’rivile},f* nf < lection », ranted 
to Mslnm-vlins cinnot be witlhell from 
Hindus* The MsKmedan community *f pre 
nentabwwbcd laerely m conmderalioi a affecting 
Un>U, will eoon find the iisetce<i of ptiviVges 
for wind lie, r heart* night Ur\t hankeiei for 

Icrg, for one i« iinsM- to find tni iKintinlm 

ned«t. pra-'ienl eff.lrs in wl ,eh there 1* any 
^mrre, Y^etween IJin,j„ Mahomodsn 

The rda »t d JI*l omed.<n co-nciunity drifts 
toward* th" Corgre— a« it iceiit«bly rnu>t ard 
tU «ce#e.ve repre»ert.i1ion canr 0* pulleg*ir*t 
tre •*re«m The afwsv* willing to 

stiud cn the ra’ronsILt p’atrorm *rd will fer^rt 



This IS ths i<jts( that (he Inijien NStK.n>t 
Oeogrrsaliss sdeptsJ fini.s «h« iDsi'g<>r*t«>n of 
(h« BIOfVBIfnf Thu HXt tlM pitth ^at 

hf the Ifidisn penpls by <i4 less * (Dsn tlMn J«bn 
Bneht 

The eorcJsding pxngrspl 8 of Mr Itensey 
UudosaHs buelc ir« msg< iGcent 

tadia laapIaMaf «s< 4 )aiit<»«at Itbanatyea >( 
anUirsliyett l»n like » taw whs p'aya «iih T«»r 
sff«ti4B« Tbarc i» lomelbini hiidan ia iM b«»tl wfcirh 

C wi I na<*t kne" It is madden ng in in laperwr* 
1 ty la Its jaaiitear/ ) 011 feel lasiyn flcanSbetora iV 
jostaa a decently miodeil ^neS«hter oeuMfeelio 


The ffew ffnfieriffy Schemes. 


M» S hATlAJfCTftTHy B A 


^lERffAPS itiB noit notsble result stid one 
jjw too pregntnt with far renehing coose 
fl <I wncea an the destiotsa nf the country, cf 
the recent amakm It g tn the land, la the thirst 
for education wkioli oey be wen eeery where m 
Uj« land On tba ot e hnrnl, we have the Hon ble 
Mr Ookbatas Kiucalioii Bill and on the other, 
we see the eflhrU made by the GoTernnent and 
the peoole to tnaVe eecondary education mote and 
tnoreauitel to the ret' needa ot Inlia And 
eboaa ell, we heai of tba Unieereity Schemes — 
both Muslim and Hindu No true lover of the 



exiating Universities are inadequate and 
weed to be e ipplamenled All tie Unvcrsities 
in India are managed by bodice in which 

*A«> Vrvnivift. -nrtn-b in- Sena prebomi 


Saaki mtfa Perbapa this 


I It should tie And, 
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alter the “ reforms ’ of LorJ Ourzjn, the Uni 
veceities have become ofecialised Such a state of 
things cannot contribute to the development of 
true learning and true culture These temples of 
leaiQing ought to be free as far as p««iblc of the 
mundane interests and concernh of Governmen*, 
that they might follow their own lines of growth 
and development The truth of these asse'tione 
will he evident to any one who has followed tie 
history of Indian Universities in the last few 
years with eomeattontion The epociile effects of 
thiadwaifing system will be referred to in the 
course of the piper tlut the vety fact tl at the 
eons of the soil aie not given a real and effective 
voice m the management of *hese tiuly national 
concerns puts them on their trial before ua 

One great complaint against these Univenntiea 
has been that they do not encoursge original 
study and research And it has been even caet in 
our loath that Western education and Western 
culture have boen wasted on us, bectuso wn have 
not ehoan ourselves csptbla of any original woik 
Quc It is conveniently forgotten by these uulcmd 
critics of ours that the beet and moat hopeful pro 
duets of ourUniversities have soon to hy a«ile 
thoir ambitions of College dajs to add to the eum 
of human knowledge in the unseen ly striigglo for 
bread in this poor countr) Slo vly the Uriver 
sitiea are realising their responsibilities in this 
direction and eomething is being done to ercour 
age research Put egsin the complaint has been 
raised, and rightly raised, that all this research la 
only in foreign t ands and of foreign subjiwU 
The Indian Instituto of Science nt lUngslore u 
manned chieQy by foreign I’rofeasurs It rsniot 
be said that there are no Indian Profess ra 
available 

Nor can It be said, with any si ow of reason, 
that there are no Indian subjects which have to 
be stndied and w\ ich are £t fuojecta for research 
If one knows even something: of the bistoi^ and 
civilisation of this anciett Ian I, one will not 
commit oneself lightly to the above aiaUmeit 
One who has had aome’l ing to do with the 
teechirg of Indian History in any College efilbat 
ed to the Mailraa Unirersitj, may inderl urge 
that if there IS any subji^t which will yicH the 
most gratifying result* to a patient stii lent work 
mg on scienti&c line* of research, it is Indian 
History Hut tl i* i* only one of tnscy eutj»«»s 
wbieb are ascaititg te*eaTch at the hands of 
Indians tnune^t along the best linea of Western 
acbolsrship Among the scierce* trav he men 
tioned Indian Astronomy and ludun Mednaae 


The time is past when these sciences were looked 
down upon as the pioducts of a primitive civilisa 
tion It «ua only the other day tint a distin 
guicbed Indian gentleman of culture pointed out 
ID a very learned piper the con pirative accuracy 
of the Indian natronomical system as compared 
wi*h European systems Then it behoves us as 
the inheritors of that oivilisatioii, to tumour 
thoughts to these sciences and to learn that 
knowledge is by no means, the monopolv of the 
modem savints The sime is the case with 
Indian Medic >1 Scienc*, which, till recently, 
was looked down upon as mere quackery Many 
more may be mentioned, but it is hoped that the 
render will have been alr^aljr convinced that 
there aiein In ha siiljects fit foi study and 
research 

One move eubjcct o ay be mentioned sinco 
its importai ce has been magniriel, because the 
study nf that iulj*'Ct has been practically tabooed 
ly tleMslras Liiiiersity The stuly of the 
In<*ian language* e»peciilly Sanskiit, has been, 
intentionally or i nintrntionalli, disesiurogfd 
An I wo have the curious spectacle that, in the 
land of tleir own birll , Indian ctu lente will 
grow lip without an\ knowledge of their one 
clasMcal language 8«n«krir nnd with nothing 
m»re than a mtre nojuaintanco with ll eir virna 
culam, w> ich, too we owe to tl e timely Inlervcn 
tion of the Goiernment 

The reason why banskrit has been thus practi 
cilly ejelnJed from the scheme of studies is not 
far to seek There has recently liecn raised in 
Foglaiid a cry against the vtudy of cUsmCS m the 
Ufiversitiea An 1 we, m tl la land, solemnly 
imitated it and Sanskrit was j resen'Iy taken 
away fi-om the syllabus Even against the 
I«gli*hcry It may be urged that the study of 
tb* clawical Ung isges uuet form part o! the 
syllabus of any University, although *hey rosy 
r ot be ** useful J'tij. owey* Aw ATrewAnad AAiet 
in Fnglard there la no real claseiciil language, 
ei icebotb Greek and l>atin are foreign languagee, 
••udiedin Fngland becaiise el e owes so much of 
hemvil«»alion to Oree<>- and R«>roe But even 
tlisjiUiGcation is wanting in India Wilhu* 
8tn*knt IS our own rlaaaicn] language in which 
are er»> nned ell the gems of o ir nalioi al biitory, 
ciTiUaat n and Ii’rratnre It it nglt, then, tl at 
we should look on white the eta ly of tl is Ian- 
poage I* practi-ally pro**nW4 by tlie Univereily ? 

All the Indian Unireraitini aie railed ao only 

by courteey, becanse they are e**entially Mamin 
Mig bodie* and Urivemty life, a* it ukoownto 
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ot\i<r coantnH>, is uolcconti here Our UDiTer 
titles are gttisGed mth conducting a Uw periodi 
cal ezaDiioatiQOs through the medium ot paper— 
nithoot any personal clrmert whatever — and 
holding an annual Conrorihun for ronfrmog 
drgrres on ths feir who siiroeed in rntpriog ita 
portals This ■< hardly « satiafactory aystera aiKi 
yet it bat been ailoired to go an for more than 
half a cent iry now and there aeema to be nut 
much hope of nrprovement in the near future 
Again, none of these Tlniversitiea la reside itiaf 
And the result la that the alumni of the Oniver 
eity do not know one another as auch eicept 
when they happen to be Students of the aame 
College It la perhaps too late in the day to 
prove that a tloiverait}, ■( it la to fulEI ita 
functions properly, must be residential 'Dnlcea it 
IS so, you cannot hare tbe true HnirerMiy 
atnoaphera ertuteJ in the land You canoot 
hare that penonat cootaet betwean the teseher and 
tbe taught wbich is (he ciita ^ ut ^tar^ of aoy true 
syaeam of education Thu i lea of s ceaidentuil 
Hotreraity is net new to fndia a< may be beetify 
supposed In sncieet days, when yet tbeCode of 
Uanu gorerned tbe life of tbe Rindus, the 
nrahmacharin went to live with bis naeter for 
twelve yean along with other pupita—to live the 
Ourulitfeiaua May it not be that oneaagem 
m this land we shall have true University life 
wherein the teacher end the taught may come 
together id close personal contact and thus help 
do raise the intellectual tons ot the country t 
Finally, it may be urged that the Indian 
Univeraitiea, asconstitiitrd at present, do not meet 
the tequireuents of Modern India A Spirit of 
Bwade^igm — Industrial Beviral — is abroad in the 
land And if erer li di» le to rise in tbe Male of 
Dttiosa, It can he only by her hecoming a greet 
indostnal nation Such being tbe ease, >1 is 
but fair that we ehnuld espect thee* Uoirersities 
of India to ffiabe suitable prarinon for Tecbawel 
and InouaCrial education Tie bare seen (be 
eame pheauenenon in the biatory of (he Englieh 
Uoiveraities Tbe modern Universities of Uan 
cheater anl Zondou attach moch non import 
anco tn acientiGc education which helps the 
industrial development of the (and than (be ^der 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Bat oor 
Uciversitics have not yet taken one step in this 
direction 

These are soma of the chargee which may ha 
placed at tbs doors of cor Universities and it u 
hoped that a fairly strong cage baa been made 
out againit them Kow, tbe queslion la— what is 


the remedy { It may at once be said that it is 
rest to impoaaible to try and reform the existing 
Huvenuties Their origin and history, their 
traditions anl their present constitution are all 
afaiest fho hope that may be entertained as to 
their boog Bade to suitourpeculiar needa Tbnrn 
eiw tow o^cr elternatires which may be and 
bare been suggested— Yetiocel end HsnoiBiiis 
tionsl IfaivsrsiCiea The rcee of tbe paper will be 
devoted to examining the relative merits of these 
two propcmls 

ft were a eoneummation devoutly to be wished, 
if we can have a real National University, where 
the Hindu and the Mnsaulman, the Cbnstian and 
the Pam, can receive the belt inatructien in all 
the Bodvrii gciencea end Arts, end also dive 
into the ancient history and literature of this 
lend and thus lorn tv chenah idaale of a United 
India which shell take a place id tbs comity of 
satiODe Out we must look facta la the fare and 
not iodulgs ID pleasant fanciev. Aod, tfwedo 
eo wa ebail eoon leera (bat (be eebeme of ■ 
Na(iOflet University le bate couBHfof perfeoMD 

In fairness (o tboes who oppose tbs MartiBg of 
denominationsl Uiuvmities let us examine then 
argumsnta sgainil ibem They aay that in these 
denominationsl Umvvrsitits, tbe spirit of oeiiB> 
tadeship which la sees, though not so ofteu u one 
would dsairs, in tbe prsaent day Univemtiea will 
Dot ba apparent Hindu sod Mussulman students 
vnll Dot Come togathsr and will not havs the 
opportunity of understanding one another It la 
further urged that tbe cleavage between blunul- 
mso acd Hindu which is already there, will 
beraiD* breeder end deeper And, above all, 
they ny that these sectional Uemrsitias will 
tend to emphasise and bring into prominence 
sectarian prejudices Xhsss, in short, are the 
aigumeots which tbs oppOBsnts of denoaias' 
tiiiael Umvereitieg bring forward in one funs or 

tt mey be granted at once that (berets some 
(ruth to these argumeots There is no doubt 
that, when tbeaa Univv rsitiee ere founded, friend 
ship between Hindus and yiuseulinsns mey 
grew lees than it is at prseeot It is also true 
that tbe distmeCive marks uf each civilisation and 
leligion will be brought prominently forward 
Butona may trust esfaty to the effects of a (roly 
liberal education and culture to help men to rise 
above all these prejudices and to realise that the 
future of the country depends on the harmonious 
CO operation of the two communities in India. 
Om politicians ere only now dimly reatieing— 
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neither 80 quickly nor so clearly as may be de 
sired — that the Mu'^sulmans must be left to them 
selves for some time to work out their poUtical 
evolution on their own lines, m the confident 
hope that sooner or later they will come to n 
stage when they will know ns clearly as the 
Hindus do now, that their destinies are boand 
up with the Ilindus tor belter or for wone 
Bo shall it be in this question also Let the 
Mussulmans have their University and let the 
Hindus have theirs Soon the products of these 
Universities will form the nucleus of a Newer 
India with broader aspiretions and higher im 
pulses for the legeneration of India 

Now that we have ezainii ed the possible 
objections against denominational Universities it 
.3 but fair that we should look at the possible 
advantages of euch a system and see whether they 
do not outweigh the disadvantages For onn 
thing, the Mussulmans have goie too far and, 
as far as one can see their University scheme 
will be an accomplished fact in a short time 
Then, it is no part of political wisdom to xtajUttd 
ly eciticise their scheme by diacouraging all 
attempts at founding denominational Universi 
ties and advocating an impossible national Udi 
vmity And, certainly, these denominational 
Universities possess some advantages which it 
19 well for our impatient and a pnort criti''s to 
consider before they pass tbeir judgment 

These Universities are bound by their very 
name to provide for rehgious instruction Whet 
form It will take, especially in the Hindu Uni 
versity, it is not possible at this stage to aay, but 
it IS certain that some form of rehgious inetruc 
tion or other will be imparted jn these Vniver 
sities And no one will deny that religions 
instruction on certain recognised hnea auat 
form part of any aoui il system of education 
Religious education is not advocated here on tbe 
grwmi uiT wdiuih it ur rnAwinJevf Ay sunw itogiV 
Indian papers They seem to think that religion 
will make people respect authority as euch, oven 
if It does not happen to agree with reason Ono 
may be allowed to have a higher opioion of the 
function of religious education than that Rut 
It cannot be denied that religious education will 
make people better citizens and brip them to 
understand better their duties and reaponaibiliUea 
One other reason may be put forwai^, why reli 
gious instruction should be imparted on modem 
lines For auch instruction wiU stimulate an 
interest in our boys in oar ancient scnptnrea 
wbich will result m a critical study of those 


books If such a study has already produced 
gratifying results to Western eavants like Max 
Muller and Deussen, wo may rest essuted that 
such study by our own men will bring out the 
truths contained in those scriptures into greater 
prominence and help them to take tbeir rightful 
plate among the scriptures of the world 

Those unpractical critics of ours who ndvooito 
warmly a Natonal Uniiersity forget, m their 
enthusinsm, the fact that among the various 
communities themselves, which inhabit this vast 
continei t, there me diflerei ces which have to be 
ollitemted, before one cantVinkuf au Indian 
nation Une who knows even a little of the 
various castes and sub castes among the com 
prehensive class — Hindus — or one who knows the 
diflerencea between the Shiahs and the Sunnis 
among the Mussulmans, can well realise the 
truth of the above remark It is well for us to 
1 eep steadily in view the ideal of a United 
IndiaTi halioT) but it is no part of constructive 
stateemai ship to igi nro inconvenient facts which 
stare us in the face If it be end that these 
sec'ional Universities will not tend to cement the 
various sub divisions of the different commum 
ties one has only to point to the history of 
Aligarh, ivnere, alone mall India, the Shiahs and 
tbe Sunnis hate a common mosque This eer 
tamly gives us reason to be hopeful that the 
Hindu and other Universities too will fulfil the 
same functions m their r“Bpective communities 
One may even go further and lenture to hope 
that the spirit of union and comradeship 
generated in these Universities will extend its 
beneficent influence even to bring tegetner the 
various comromnties and t1 us to bi mg nearer the 
day when India may be a « ation 

But even apart from these specific advantages 
likely^to be derived from the establishment of 
tiw.4 daiversic'ies, one may advocate them simply 
and solely on the ground that a country will be 
better fitted fnr pro{ ress if there are many Ui 1 
vereitiea in the land and that the establishment 
of many Universities is possible in this land at 
this stage, only if arc to allow each commu 
nily to work out its evolution in its own way 
The existence of many Universities will tend to 
create a I ealthy intellectual atmosphere through 
out the laud, which will make it pcssiblo for us to 
*«pel ignorai ce and prejudice from this land 
Oue has only to lock at the number of Universi 
ties m America, Fngland, Scotland and Germany 
to know how m all civilised countries, there 
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THE KJGUi AND tE^T BAA’D CA&TE tEUDS 




■re niira*rou< UnirersitiM ta the 

■ducitifsal rierji of th» peopis 

Tbreoarethg si^umea'a whioh head 

vunced on of theeo dtDomiQatMnal 

Univmitire And one mny he perToitted la hope 
thalat iMuit* fairly airong caw has been made out 
fur tbem E <l It in bv no ismi » luggerted that 
Ifaeroarenoldifiicnltiw in the «ap There le 
tba difiiculty, eepeci*)!)’ in n Hindu Univemljr, 
u to the exact hi' i of nl'iriaue cdoetCion whi^ 
iH tn tie laipartrd Agtin, there u the difficulty ae 
to the compara'iva etandarde tube kept Up in 
three 'Unireraitirs They cannot afford to Mt up 
a higher itandard tV ao the present UoieeraitiM 
Nor will It he to ibeir pmnonral lotereat to 
lower theatandard PifiaDy^ their la the difficul 
cy of noney Uow are thcee auheoiea to be 

Hr would he a euionary eibo ignoree three 
real diffieuUiea But it we have the epmt of the 
trne workete id ua, working whole beerledly 
lor a eaaae, we oty yet luccred in our etieaipta 
asdharate tbu Uod a trus Uoirrml/Mti 
which will train our youog man to be patnotie 
aed noble citueni ready and willing to work for 
(he eouotry « t'aiua 


THE RIGHT ARD UFT KIRO CASTE FEUCS 


BY 

MB. V CUOCKALLVQAU PtiXAf B A 
ffahaiU-ir, South drcoi DulnttJ 


o’ UE right and («ft hand cattee and thair fends 
IS a forgotten chapter lo the South InduD 
Uiatory It >a a aocul rerolutioa brought 
about by the totfoducCiOu of the Aryen polity 
ofcaatee iota the Tamil laoda Tbrre fen^ are 
peculiar to the Tamil diatncta, but traces of it are 
eiaibte in the neighbouring Dcavidian diatiicts 
also It will highly mtoreet thoao engaged in the 
eleratiun of tho depreaaed claaeee 

The right hand eaatos represent the mayor 
section of the aocisty It isdudsa theSrebmm 
aodal] ihaaoo Bnkoiinotatsadown to tbaltarMh 
excepting those that fall withis the category of 
the nral sect The left hand eaatee cepieseat 
thoM non Ifrahioina who hare rrbrlUd and 
eeparated fcosc tie luain iwtion of the aooety , 

Vtrey-i[idia&eYDs'&.amma'ian\iQAfas)'7aDiatiet^ 
tDongsre),ObeltirB (Tamil nierthanU) and Koout 


tM (Tfllogu merchante ) There are certain alrikicg 
fi^tarre by which they can be dietinguishrd from 
fhe right band sect Any tarmbrr of a con 
ttrahniiB easts vrraring thread day be pat down 
under the left hand dieiaion Although be tires in 
ths eiltage proper along with the respe^tabls aec'ion 
of tbs population h« la auhyected to certain social 
atigmaa which are puzrliDg A Fanah would 
coosrdor it pollutioo to eat ths food touched by 
them Neither would tha villageartisaoa (bnrber 
and waaberman) eat in their houses They 
tonaider it pollution to rander theta their tei-viees 
TDt UBLT fault, socinr 

A cursory glance of ths then society gatherwl 
from tbs early Tsii»l literature la nrcessary for 
correctfy diagooeing ths eaoaes which led to these 
feuds The Tamila DtigreCsd into India from the 
submerged contineot in the bed of the Indian 
Ocean They origioally eooaiatsd -of sererai 
tribea(perhape lb)coeatantly fighting with one 
another and made slaree ol those taken in war 
Id the end ihry coalraeed end fonsed the ainglo 
Tan») BtUon Tbs reciriy was, bo ths wh^si 
bom^ersout There waa tbs king and tbs 
aubywta were divided iota pneatai Vamkani and 
Velane Toths last two tiaasce all ths oceupatlong 
of the aociety were assigi ed tn tamtnon Then 
waa no loterdic’ion as to marriags or inttrdising 
among the various sicU 

Tbs Parish is also in sndsacs and hs coats 
uedsrihs sect VsIsd They wsrs oateoofiDSd to 
ioeetioos end there wax not the least trace of 
ubtoucfcebtenesa They were the drummers 6f 
the arm marchiiig to battle and their aervices 
were highly rained on eccount of the constant 
warfare in which ths swiely wss then engaged. 
AH that IS now changed The Irouhlous times of 
the period fo jnd him a Broesaity Bis occupation 
goes, ho lOased to interest society There wes ao 
degrading tneaningetlaebsd to the term ohn which 
IS now applied to the location of these uotooeb 
ables , >t tt-eaot only a suburb where devout men 
lived The Pallsa were the aUres taken in war 
Its and the Penah in peaceful times contributed 
the agricultural labour of the land , the latter also 
plied hia drum on ceremanial occasions 
fat tifToumxaua, 

Ths Set breach la the socieHi was caused' by 
daiDiem aad Buddhieoi X’ks all aocieot ostions, 
the Tamila bad no paitiehty for ths ox fiesb 
Biider tbs lash of these religions they gars it up 
The buK bad by tbie time become a ucrag 
ammah Th-iee w'uo Irom long 'tiibit cOdtd not 
abatain from meat diet, took to other forma rat^ep 
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than touch the flesh of the sacred animal The 
nation, on the whole, was tending to vegetarianism 
it IS the Uttered section of the population that 
embiaced these foreign religions The idea of 
living aloof from dietary considerations was 
introduced by the Jama If there was any touch 
of infamy, it was m the case of the Falla slave, 
but even he changed himself to suit hia environ 
dents and has been absorbed into the bieher 
castes except in a few places Wiih tha Pariah it 
was contrary the case He let go the favonrahU 
opportunity The drum which once elevated him 
was also the cause of hia degradation He had to 
find hide for his drum Between skinning an 
animal and consuming its flesh he did not see 
much difference While other sections weie 
elevating themselves he was on the downward 
march 

The Pallava and the Chaulukya reigns were the 
beginning of the darkest period in the history of 
the South Indian castes Tne mongrel ChoU 
Pallava dynasty that suppUntea the former onlv 
continued their tradition The influence of the 
iamil kings was gone The new kings being of 
questionable pedigree wanted to etand well in the 
eyes of the orthodox Hindu religion It is these 
Hindustan 

«to the lamiUaoda The firat victim was the 
Panah His entry into the village was interdicted 
His approach of the higher castes beyond a 
certain distance was pollution The country 
being partly prepared, it spread gradually all over 
the Tamil lands 

THE LEn HIND SECTS 

We come to our subject proper The ongin of 
^tbe other castes does not concern us All that 
we have to note is that the untouchables lived u 

locations and the remaining castes in the village 

proper One act of eocul tyranny only begets 
another The society had not yet completely 
adjusted Itself after the new ferment was intro 
duced The new kings had suffered reverses m the 
^orth for ignorirg caste rules They imagined 
that the only method of strengthening their rule 
lay in a close observance of the fehaslraa In 
the &ulh they ran to the opposite extreme 
of ^ing over scrupulous The Kammalsr* 
(smiths) were the class which next received thwr 
attention At the time we are speaking cf, they 
consisted of five classes, working in goU, 'brass 
iron, wood and stone They were not one caste bnt 
persecution had made them coalesce and make a 
common cause Strange theories were pro 
pounded regarding the Pariah He was called 


Oramachandala (village pariah) an 1 was forbidden 
to live in the village proper His sight was consi 
dered abomination , his touch was pallution , bis 
approach of the higher castes beyond a certain 
distance defiled them To see his tools or hear the 
noise from his smithy was equally considered to 
cause pollution Fuller information on the 
subject can be had from a perusal of Dharma 
Sfaastra like Farasarasmnti and cognate works 
The Aryans never took to manual labour The 
artisan of the North sprung from non Aryan races 
was held in low estimation in the Tamil 
country all belonged to the same race, and hence 
there was not that marxed diflerence He lived in 
the village proper along with the respectable 
section of the population The reformers Winded 
perceive the difference 

The novel proposal staggered the smiths It 
farst saw the light of day in Kanchi Being a 
despotic Government they had to obey it They 
separated and lived by themeelvea in separate 
"pent they struck 
worlc The agricultural operations came to a 
etaiidsiill and on the complaints of the people 
they were thrown m prison They were released 
on proonsing to resume tbeir work 

in the East do not last 
vei The kingdom that forged these fottera 
1 ’***”®‘®‘* by constant engagements It 
countrv t tV” enforced throughout the 

^ucMhod to the poople Th. degndelion of the 
rrroir he level of untouchablea did not 

*? ««'«B ef ‘he «»»» 

notnen^K ^ >t ehockirg Hence it is we do 
m the v.n. the, r residence 

‘heir ®*ber doctrine of 

have foiinri inferior social scale seems to 

mel,l!l ft “ Boil Iromtime.m 

ZT, to the T «’>!'«• nf pecnlur 

I," Sd? ■’“P'' ’■ ‘he vi^ctim of 

wasilwavna k”® » j handicraftsman in gold, be 
^“onratv haa i^^"'* to temptation H.s want 
ofthecarW Jam moralists 

them IboL; i * , at him To 

Add to this ° ^ bis general prejudice 

disbelieve! came L 

finally taken as an ^ vaguely believed and 
waa Knsiderad tn ^ Miomat.c truth The smith 
the society Men^of" th 

sundry .octal disabilitiel*^ TK^ T® subjwted to 
of inferior status « fl,!t 

w that be should abstain from 
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the bitterness on both sides was mcreitsed 
The society punished the rebels by depriving 
thorn of the services of the Panab, washerman and 
barber They were degraded below the meanest 
o! the mean A Panah was poWated by their 
touch or partaking of their food The left hand 
scots were equal to the occasion They defied 
society and created new classes of these men 
The genesis of those quarrels can be traced to 
TCanchi and from thence it spread to all the 
Tamil districts Fortunately for the weaker 
party, the Hindu kingdoms were in confusion 
Each part) was allowed to fight according to the 
length of hts sword or the strength of hia purse 
The Telugu kings in their biief existence only 
fanned the fiame The Mahotnedana that came 
into the poss^ion of this distracted country 
allowed things to drift on 

ITS DTIfO EMBERS 

lo this confused state the country passed into 
the hands of the Eoglisb The Dntish connec 
tiOD with this episode is told in a few words 
The fights did not abate but went on freely 
All outbreaks were put down witn a stern hand 
The administration possessed the required virtues 
for combating the disorder , boiug disinterested it 
was able to view things without bias It held the 
scales even and each man was given perfect 
liberty of conscience to do as he liked within 
the bounds of law Veiy close on the assumption 
of the country, courts of justice were established 
These disputes have formed the subject of many 
a decision in the early fifties of the preceding 
century Thus died n lung standing dtstnrbanco 
when confronted with reason and justice 

We no more hear of these fights Tbe eoiea 
created are still visible Tbe Farithn and the 
artisan classes still hold aloof from the left hand 
eects Even to-day lo a few places tbe latter dare 
not start on a procession 

anTORAST tms 

A lew aberrant types remain to be noticed 
The potter is one of such castes Uo is the 
survival of an ancient order of things He 
reminds us of the close contact of the Aryan and 
the Dravidian The former on his first arrival m 
the Und preferred sojourning with the potter 
Tbe holy fcbastvas perinit it Having gone thither 
helivoil on amicable terms with him Tlie potter 
wears thread and observes Aryan rites Long 
custom had sanctified his case 

The Shaoars, Padyachees, Rajoos, weavers, and 
Kamams have recently seceded Dissatisfied 
With their jiosition in society, each cow goes 


under the cloak of a Kshatiiya or a Vysia The 
thread weaii'ig 18 an Aryan rite These do not 
perceive that they are of a dillerent race Had 
they tried tie experiment a littln eailier, tnings 
would not have gone on smoothly 
CONCl U8ION 

History is silent on this cataclysm which 
convulsed society for well nigh a thousand yeai'S 
The peaceful victories of the British adminis 
tration are equally as interesting as sieges and 
battles What is more surprising still is that 
the administrators who brought these distur 
bailees to a close were unaware of the long 
standing nature of the feud They treated it as 
apiftsing distemper of society Previous to tbe 
arrival of the English on the scene, every social 
relatiiin of ours was embittered There is not a 
town or A fairly large village which has not some 
eoiry tale to tell The troubles created by foreign 
invasions was nothing when compared to tbe 
constant uneasiness caused by our inteetine 
quarrels There is ample field for original 
mearch tn this direction One word more and 
lend Justice could not be done tothiscompli 
catod subject m the restricted pages of a Revieu 
All that IS attempted is a bare outliCB Blit 
nothing )8 further from my mind than that of 
oQending tbe caste susceptibihties of anyone 
My object is onlj to turn the research light of 
histone criticism to a dark corner of our 
Boiial history A scrutiny of the social fabric 
will be the end of all sectarian wrangles 
— « ■ 


Ube Coronation fcontb 

UIS3 ANNIE A BMini 


I b 1 write, the crowds are cheering Their 
Majesties the King and Q ueen on their 
retuM from the Thanksgiving Service at 
St Pauls Cathedral and the welcoming 
hospitaliy of the Corporation of the City of Lon 
dou This has certainly been a month of process 
ions and if one were to count only tbe mileago 
traversed by the King and Queen through their 
capital and its neighbourhood the total wouH 
reach between forty and fifty 

The mgniBcance of tbe proccwions he# far 
oMIwr than outward pomp and ehow Tbe odIjT 
absolutely estenUal one waatUt to Weetmipstcr 
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Abbty Ob the oE the Qoroi alien , the nthvn 
have eU been {denned with e double object in 
view, to give thoueende aud tboueande oEBia 
Mkjestya euhjecte the opportunity ot greeting 
him on agtent and memonbleorea«ion,and to htifig 
him with hie Coneort, into touch with the many 
end varied aapecU oflife which London fucniahen 
It i.4 oat only the leiaured eod ivealihj Heat > ini 
which hita accluiDXii him with magnifieentderoea 
tiooe tad electric illooiiiiatiuna , thia haa been 
done and with a good will that M tnuching it la 
n t only tbe great City and lU Lord Mayor and 
tta CoiinciUore, itanding lor the merehant com 
taunily, wealthy largely by their own exertions, 
that baa made hnowu ita bomege and good wishee 
by mighty deed and word but it le alio tha kaa 
fortunate — aa the world counts foitunn— the |caa 
well drewed, the tees impreMive, who have been 
cinaidered, aod in riciti'ig the herd wockera of 
perta eftheeaet, north, and aouih dntiicU of 
the Ualropolia. Tliair Majcetiey brve coioo into 
touch with tha dwallera in mean atreeta.tboee who 
could only afford, ywrhaps a email Sag a Um| 
or a eandla «a decoratieor, but wboea ahouta ot 
walcome rang u true as thoaa o( Constitation 
llillerSt JameaiStrcet Thieiath«i®pre«eion 
of all who have viewed the gmgeoua 
pageanu of the pa«( ftw day* with en eya 
that {wnvtnttea banverh glittvr end glaino'ir that 
ffbeir Ilajeitioa hart felt tbe true aigniSonceof it 
all haa been abundantly evident Everywbera 
they have ehown themaelvea delighted with tha 
welcome effervd and to the dwellere lo^Ottth 
London the King esprened in deBmte words tbe 
pleaaure exjenenced by the Queen aud himwlf in 
amociatirg themaelvee with the inlerv»te ef aii 
ctanwa of thnr people 

'VTo have nearly mcbed the end of Londooa 
Coronation (eetintiwi , looking back the predo- 
toinanl feeling la one nC thankfulnewi. ho nn 
toward event ha* marred the pro-wediiiga ttbere 
great crowds are likely to gather there ta alwaye 
risk of accident, but the authoritice eeem to have 
anticipated every emergvner, and were M weti 
prendwl loat no rsiergency tratt JVrhefn tbo 
urgency ef the pidice regolaboos aa to pedeetnana 
a« wall as Tthiclea fnchtened away laigs osnbera. 
*' Retter aome disappointed ones than a »Dg1e 
fatal accident,* Mid a h gh oficial to me yester- 
day Tha result wvi that these who obeyef the 
fnjun'tioo, " Be eatij,* funnf it <iui<e poanUe 
to gats a good view eren from the peremeot 
Some, indeed braved an all-night ngil in prdrr 


tosee Their Majesties in their crowns ai d Corona 
hum robce It was a long wait, but full of much 
intereet daring the last few hours 

Discussing with tbe official ]uat quoted, the 
vatne of the bArnradea erecteil in every street 
that (ed to tha long procession routes, 1 found 
that he and all hia colleagues rendered siiontaneous 
and baarty Crihiils to the good fcehariour cf tbe 
eitirda It was not »rsn found neceasary to clues 
the barnere, except for brief interrHlsia a few 
casea, there weie no ugly rushes, and the 
policeman themeelen found their task quite easy 
DO Car as the procession days were concerned I 
taw many an noexpested ai d unrecorded act of 
kirdncaa on tha part of the police they would 
help hula children to better posiLiont and even 
suggest to girts a d women the value of railings 
aa points of vanUgs just at thu time of (he arrival 
of the beraiiisof Che pcoceeeion Their good temper, 
tact, and patisnce heve been noted bj tbe King 
and his royal gursu, aid tbe men who did jeot 
ebiink trem Dtarly iwrsiy four baurs ef duty for 
aeverat days together have been rewarded by a 
special niaieagefroBi King Qw rgs and extra leave 
and pay It was only at night that *ha huge 
c<w*da beams eenously congested in thsir deeire 
tosee the brilliant illutninaliotis then the police 
had (heir woih cutout ITith equal pniM 
tbe eeriioee, entirely reluntery and unpaid, 
of the aes snd woentn of the St John Ambul 
aoee Brigade, should be tecogtiiasd Tbsir 
personal service la rendered in the intervals 
of ftrenuona days , tbe men mod women follow all 
kinds of avocations , there are among them tbe 
nchend the poor , Wthe uniform levels all class 
die'ioetionsand bioda them in tha ooe bond of 
service to those in hnfily need Their well- 
equipped ‘aUtiORf * were to be found aU along 
tbe hoes ^ routs, mJ though there were co 
•eviouscesw there were many who were glad of 
tha ministrations ot three kindly helpers, bt embers 
atesworn not to boast of their doings, scarcely to 
meotion them DUtei Is ths Brigade, they are out 

to serve, witti ho thougot of praise or reward 
(tie aoobis ideal 

The whole meanirg of the Cororalion aerrice in 
Vi'estminster Abbey was religious, it was the 
dedicaitCB of tbe Monarch in the sight of Oud 
and of hn people to his high task There were 
momvotsJunog tbs tong symbolical aemee in 
wbKh tha Montteh waited on the will of fais 
people and hamhled himaelf, crownleoi end 
ere^relsas, befoie Ood, tbe King of Kioga. Usd 
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il ere been no response when the Arehbiahop 
0 ? Canterbv\rj presented King George to tha 
great congregation as the rightful Sovereign 
of the realm, the Coronation service roiiM 
not have pn ccede 1 The shouts of “ Goil 
save the King' God save the King* which 
answered the Primate’s words showed that th^re 
was no rival to King Georgo V Step by step 
the solemtiity the occasion was bronglit home 
to the Monarch he took a solemn oath to respect 
the laws of tho land and iiile in righteousness 
he was anointed, sealed as from above, with holy 
oil, on receiving the orb, sceptre, sword of 
equity and all the sjmbola of nower and 
rulerehip culminating in tho crown and tie 
Viotnage he was charged to remember that 
they were tnmmHtea to him m trus*, that he 
was responsible to a higher Power, and that only 
by fulfilling well his duty as an earthly Monarch 
could he hope to gam entrance to the eternal 
Kingdom bejond this life The brief sermon and 
all the beautiful musio of the service emphasised 
the avtne note of devotion to Au<y m the eight of 
the Heavenly Sovereign Tl is was the true 
significance of the ceremony, set, as it was, in 
an unparalleled sceno of splet dour but the grey 
old walls of the Abbey and its hallawed memories 
associated with England s great m^n of the post, 
gave the fitting spirit of solemnity and ofconsecra* 
tlOR 

It would be just this spirit that would be miss 
mg if, as an Indi n fneid suggested to 
me, the Coronation co ild have taken place 
in Trafalgar Squat e or on some vast site where 
thousands and thousands of people caul I have seer 
the actual ceicmony It is quite true that only 
comparatively few of the seven thousand invited 
guests in Westminster Abbey actually enw the 
crownii g of the King The lung aisles and the 
great pillars precluded the possibility not all heard 
the Archbishops voice, but the toUirg music 
sounded forth and carried the spirit upward*, 
aoo one might be contont to know that the sol 
emnity was taking place There will hare to come 
a wordrous change over the spirit of the British 
people if a Coroi ntioii ceremony lakes place any 
where but in Mestminster Abbev King George 
IS crowned , that is sufficient fur the moment , we 
do not want to anticipate another crowning for 
long years , and we may well leave the future to 
tho future 

• • « • • 

The presence of India a representatives, whether 
Ruling Pnnees, soldiers, or admiti"trator», and 


especially the Indian ladies — the veiled Begum of 
Bhopal and the unveiled Piincessss of Gondal — 
arotmed keenest interest everywhere The glit 
teiing Indian escort, great men nnd great riders , 
the Indian aides de ramps to His Majesty, tho 
beautiful robes, the flashing jewels, the graceful 
mien, awoke wonderment in the minds of many 
Londoner Not only wonderment hut cheers, 
resounding and hearty Theie was the eound of 
wcicume in them, and just outside Buckingham 
Palace on June 22 nnd 23, ol 1 Chelsea pensioners 
— many of whom have shoii service in India- 
looked with keenest interest on the Indian Oon 
tingent to whom was given the honour of being 
special guard at the King Emp'ror’s Palace 
Will the wonderment and the welcome lead to a 
better knowledge between East and West, we 
may hope eo There must be study on each side, 
there roust be give and take, but with the 
removal of ignorance enters the light of under- 
fl Anding 

It was the same at Spithsad for the great 
Naval Review On the P and 0 liner iltmpbha 
assigned by the Admiralty to the geeretaty of 
State for India there wss a gathering of India 
which was certainly unique All the Ruling 
Pi incea were there the cricketei Maharaja and 
the veiled Begum tl e Maharaja Gaekwar, as 
genial as a schoolboy on holiday, the Maharaja 
Scmdia, snap-shotting right and left — to mention 
but a few There were the boy Princes, too, tho 
coming rulers of Bikanir and Idir with their 
fathers soldiers, a Iminigtrators, bamators, etc, 
with large numbers of unveiled Indian ladies, 
nnd dwtinguished representatives of the British 
Raj All were met in friendliness and joyouanees, 
nnd it waa evident that when the booming of the 
guns told of the jiassirg of the royal yacht up and 
down those long liresof grey monsters of deatruc 
tion, one bond held East and West the personal 
bond xaf Hw Majesty the King Emperor 
SOlAt^vne, London 
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^'niTIl luugmuoi of \tiit {)<>{Ktta*nl 
of Edimiior kt t>i« brginM ( ol ll>4 ]i»r 
I a CvrtltnM* <'f Dir'Clen lit Pubbe Ir 
•tructiooauh oth«f eSvtaU «a I « otMebw 
of riotk-«9i ikli loUmli I la «<lar»tion >b<l tn >0 
dtutr^ «u h'll •( AlUhatakjf Tbk 
iioii^rr, irm R«t of « lormat »a<ur» TbM Coo 
fercnca ii sioiUr ta tbkt b<IJ so sitotaio ISOjsnJ 
tat (jt (our diyt 

The Brtkdt; wu devotrl i th« ttM iv<u> <( 
of (trial iry *}4e<l oir 

lion Str (iutUr WkxMdkttlikt tugo Mhrm* 
fur tb* InproittBtnt oaf kajM-iiioa of i-xiaorf 
•doeolioo On tbo arconl d>/ (tao Ootfrraoco 
diag U k w l tbo draft Rmlutiuo obirli tbo 11^ 
Sir it h ifadhjtkki propooAl to ta<>«o in (bo 
Jcaptnkl l/^iiUtiro (> unnl OflJ«uu\f)i Sttk 
1911. tb«7 couulrroJ is doUil ruh vl ibo 
br«flch«( of indottriol (ndruotioo inrolrod <o (bo 
rNolqtion Bnd«r tbo dilforont boadi nhicb bo bk<i 
luggoaUd Tbo rcoolatlon prepOMd to bo aoooJ 
bp Mr Mudholkir tno 

That into Caonal rwooimroda to tbo <l«<rroor 
Gooorol io Coooo t that tbo Oornooirnt of (o4 • do 
apoa<ot o CoamlltM of <i«*l Sod oOcioU and oo«> 
oiBoialponwoa (o oo |oir«osirmr(o»~<t) (too for 
ihoro U 0 fOoocAt d«oioad for inotrortion (O UsilvOf 
b<(io«or<B( Korloo Lof'srorini ShtpOo M eg ood 
" - 0 U alag Eat neanm a- ' ■— 


Ua(»llar|i7 oad Itnal 
■»ti)(a af indoalrfal 
ntrchaaicai and Cfai. . . 
(actvto. (2) Kow far ai 
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Tbo quoation of tbo moral and (oligiouo •(dm 
lion ot tbo joung baa boon ongaging tbo nlUn 
ticn hi lbs Oorrrciscnt lor acmo tims partsnd 
boo trokrd s gond drol of puUio Intaraot in tht 
euODtrp Th« DirrcWr Oonoral of Edocatihii, 
Abn JfAplntp AV ^(ni)^ > Antn JW JiV 

Diioctoro el rubtio Iralruction to aoccrUin tbs 
trend of puUis opioion in their own {fatintm 
fl-n 


in tbo eiotcrr of dirrrl mini initrorlion, tbs 
otront ta sbieh (b«ro m'b Jeairo lor It affloht 
liiO|iaitsU er tho publio ganrrallp ThtConltr> 
ones (Tko ongagot on tbo third dap in cotialJot* 
•t<«a a* tbu tabjM-t On tio >k>l dap dllTrroetU' 
tiOB vf cU(T(e ita in eocondarp act oola «u dU 
ctuaad viih apodal toftronro to tbo noto oitruUtoJ 
bp Mr (banrs on tl« aubjFct and to tbo apHemt 
of orbool ilnal rramisalione nbicb bora boon coto 
bliahrd tn ibe vanoua promaCoO 

rimaiT tocurioo 

Too I! I b!o 3Ir fokbalee llill (loMO 
licftNO Ibo CO inirp a couiiou* muiliatand (iracti 
cal act omr lor rtpareton of primary tiluntiim It 
I* noodloM le lafor in doiai) to tbo matte of lbs 
<lieTm.ion bir Kdvirii Pamit <0 rrporU I to bars 

aahltbat iho liriliab oducitionai epeteln ta tbs 
boat apawm ul eltmetiUrp edarolten ard Mr 
Ooklaloo Util M moJolloii on ib» Hrplub hod 
liiab Klnueiiin AcU Ir lie caoeot l« inn groto 
lotto Ho illudnoiae laador for placing thia far* 
raiacbing mnaura Isr tbo treopuneo of tbs 
Cooorsmoel Th* Centtnee* grnorotlp sgrcotl 
that tbots (bout I ba a pnliBinarp Mirrop, tbs 
objoet <4 obicb >ouM bo to 6nd cti tnl vtltafos 
•bars control sell iijvupfoJ KbooU can bo eotab 
iieboi). sbirb ssuld bo lod bp M»p)or lomosf 
•rtionia It saa thought that ib* rst»pai|n egtlaat 
ilhtorscp oKauld U eUrtod bp s Urgs aXpahaien 
«( olomontarp ecboula ol Ivstr pHmarp tppo, «hleb 
■too) I in ■<»» drreljp into up^r pninarp ocbsolo 
•bats cenditiona srio fat imbla It wu fait, 
bovrooT luat Ita tina ol aiUkree soutJ diSrr 
loeiwdarkblp in diSeroDt prOTiocoa and porta ot 
irovucr* Tl o ordinarp cureiculiin of "Ibrro 
Ko" Jraoiftg shd tht Tillega map saa ogreoJ to 
fir tbo prrwnt, butoboorraliun Imona andrktaro* 
ot ejp mop bo pumued sbeto cjualiBod toorbets 
srs soailotJo lbs dalli^tinn of nirricuSa oa hot 
soonorbaii end rural aebuoh bu boao diepoaerJ 
with (ha iapurlant thing bon g to get auitebts 
toarbora An oxpandon el amallrr IraininK eaboola 
io lbs firtl irvaUnco «aa (ateurod, providod that 
Ibors srro a ouiSeioRt numbor ol Ihoai Mr 
Ookbaio rightip contotidad that control (raloing 
tcluxda rnulj not copa silb tha sumbcra roriairsd 

Tbors su aoma dilTerciico of opinion sholber 
ovpsnaion of oIrmoDUrp oducstins bp meoof of 
llnnf ortionie er AM^ erbnole could ba better 
socuiod Str Ookbaia faronrrd Board acbooto 
■M* AVaarin' <n' iSnvuir ■nUr lAinmufttioti/ rtbrtf 
Aided siboula prooed s tallurs In Baioda Tbs 
gtncrsl tonao of tbo rsreting wet that Board 
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schools »re ojdinanly better than Aided schools 
and should be increased in number Aided schools 
which are not pn\ate \enture echoola ehoald also 
receive encouragement Ibis is consistent with 
tbe recommendation ol the Rjjal Oommission on 
Decentralisation, {para 753) It was gererally felt 
that the Public Works agency is too expensive for 
the construction ol echooS huildmga The Confer 
ence recommended a special consulting Engineer 
in the Department may be retained in each 
Province It was agreed that the Department 
should have complete control over the inspecting 
staff and in a\\ technical mattere, but the appoint 
ment ol teachers might rest with Boards and 
school Man-igera — (cf Boyal Commissions Report 
para 754) It u noteworthy that tbe element of 
compulsion that would be necessary for any 
appreciable expansion o! Elementary education 
has not at all bean considered The efforts of the 
Department so fai as they go, are laudable, but 
they do not go far to meet the requirements of the 
countr}— even in a country like England, masses 
had to be brought under the rule in some form or 
other 

us }tI7DQOLRlR8 BESOLCniO'; 

“The question was raised of a general engineer 
tng education vtr$u4 specialisation m railway 
engineering It was explained that both tbe civil 
(that laconstruetional and maintenance) brenchand 
the mechanical and locomotive branch required 
special inelTUCtion in addition to general civil 
engineering or mechanical engineering courses 
buch special instruction had to be in regard to 
principles or theory as also practice" Col 
Atkinson urged that it was impossible to have 
separate Railnay EngineecK g clasbes tn Engi 
neeriDg Colleges though at lloorkee a small 
amount cf special instruction is given, and 
Railway and Inigatmo projects form part of the 
course Dr Denning was of opnion that a well 
trained eQgine->r with » good foundation would 
become a Itailwiiy Engineer without any special 
training in College Dr Ttavera supported this 
Mew The genera] sense of the discussion whs to 
nhoW that tho.Cdlega training should bo of o 
goncml nature, but that a railway project euch 
as tint given at Roorkee was tcsirable Tbo 
question ol apprenticeship and the possibility of 
obUtning it for Indians was cooMdered Wbst is 
wanted now is to arrange to give Indians a tnal 
after rcijiii^lte training Tbo Kailnays do not 
employ ColUj^o »<luc4tod men Dr Travers Mid 
that be had been for many years connected with 
inatituiioDs in Engtano which traioed students 


who afterwaids became R'lilivay Engineers 
After following ft three years’ course at the 
University the student bacame the pupil either 
of the Chief Engineer or of tbe Locomotive 
buperintendenc paying one hundred guiuens a 
year foi the privilege for three years, the student 
then allowed to enter drawing office or woikshop 
wh«r« they eie expected to work from 5 30 A U 
to 5 30 P u and duiing the first year they drew 
pay from 5 to 10 shillings a week After the 
thiee years the Railway v as not bound to provide 
them with employment In India there are 
State Railways and Railways under State control 
It IS in the oower of Government to compel the 
companies to give practical training to Indiars 
The sense of the Conference was that tbe existing 
Engineering Colleges were generally on the right 
lines, and that specialised course in Railway 
Engneenng is not necessary Secondary education 
should be combined with manual training and 
that efiforts should be made to arrange with 
the Railways f^r giviog the students of technicol 
colleges a trial 

Indians have not the same chance of employ 
ment as Marine Engioeers ns Europeans In 
Bombay, however, lour sat for Chief Engineer's 
cortifientes up to date Mr Dawson explained 
that the rule all tbs world over is that the Board 
of Trade accepts three years m a technical college 
as equivalent to two years in a Marine Engine 
Wotkabop, which must be suppleinenteo by fur 
tber prscticnl engineering work for two years and 
by one yesi as Aesiatant Engineer on watch m 
an ocwin goir g ship, before the candidate can sit 
for a second clasi Board of Tiade Engineer’s cer 
UGcate There are now ten students* in the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, on 
tbe Marine line To qualify Iheinselvea as Marine 
Engineers it is necessary for them to have train 
log id the ocean gon g ships It was the opinion 
cf the Conference that the Indian Marine and 
Steamsbip Companies should be approached with 
a view to pioviding, if pobsible, a certain number 
cf posts for Indians as uncertificated Engineers 
Ml order that they might get practical training 
Mining Engineeiing was another branch if the 
uesolution that was discussed There is only 
one institution at Sibpur winch gives uistr action 
to eny degrw m the subject and that the instruc- 
given tbero 18 inadequate and insuffi-iently 
adran^ The mining course at Bibpur is a 
part of the apprentice department and tint eoiuo 
bifurcation is allowed lor, geneial tneineenDg 
baing combined w,th m,n,ng instruction A 
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subsequently be extended to village s^boola, the 
verracular text books already contained many 
moral lessons As to the question wbethei the 
present educational sjstem had broken down 
moral and religious ideas, he stated that all that 
can be said is that the more old fashioned patents 
complain that nowadays they cannot keep their 
sons in order There is nothing to pievent reli 
gious instruction being given in privately 
managed institutions hut advantage is not taken 
of this privilege Goverrment can only confine 
itself to ‘ benevolent encouragement ” ‘ No 

teaching which rests merely upon the basic 
principles of religion will he aeiepted by Hindus 
as taking the place of diiectly oril odox religion ’ 
The 8} stem adipted in such a denominational 
institution as the Central Hindu College, Benares, 

IB that instruction is given distinctly in 
the Hindu religion but upon as broad a basis as 
possible Thn instruction is compulsory, la given 
at thb commencement of the school hours and 
consists of a quaiter 'fan hour of pinyerund 
talk on religious subjects in addition to usual 
periods of religious instruction given in college 
ard school during the week Mr Qokhale is of 
opinion that “the unsettling influences which are 
now complained of are due not to want of religious 
II structioii but to other causes, those brought up 
in the most orthodox manner often di«p]aying 
the most unsettled tuinds The problem of 
moral instruction is altogether difTerent and he 
believed that moral lebsous could usefully bo 
insulted by a sciiool teacher from a euicable book " 
As against this it is interesting tn vonsider what 
Mr Valentine Cbiiol tninks “ All we I a»o to do 
18 to Bet apart, in the curriculum of our rcLooIs 
and colleges, certain hours during which 
they will be open, on specified conditions, for 
religious instruetiOTi in the creed in winch the 
parents desire their children to bo brought up 
There is no call for compulsion This is just one 
of the questions in which the greatest latitude 
should bo left to Local Governments, who are 
rdore closely In touch tl an the Central Govern 
taent with the sentiment and wishes of the 
different communiUes 1 am assured that there 
would be little diQiculty in foiintng local com 
mittees to settle whether there was a suSiciently 
strong desire amongst pai entg in fav lur of a course 
of religious instruction and to detcnnire the In «« 
upon which it should be given ” These ntHerva 
tiors are opposed to the general feeling of the 
meeting and are impraetirnhle Mr Cbtml takes 
up for his Buthwity a statem-’nt of the Maharajah 


of Jaipur, but certainly tho noble Chief does 
not refiect the views of the educated and think- 
ing people of ludta and further concludes by 
saying “At any rate, i^ the efiurt is made (to 
establish an impossible fact) and fails through 
no fault of ours, but tbiougb the inability of 
Indian parents to reconcile their religious difTer- 
encos, the responsibility to them will no longer 
lie with us ' In effect the suggestion is that 
all religious differences should be done away with 
and a state of religious reformation should be 
reached Is such a thing possible even m en 
lightened and Christian England? Aided schools 
and colleges have ample opporturutiee of adopt 
mg a course of lectures by men of character 
who can foicibly speak on the subject of their 
thesis to imparc moral instruction and illustrate 
their remarks bj reteience to approved religious 
books and histone events lu secondary schools 
the introduriion of moral text books will be ap- 
proved by parerts and the public and the 
Government may give speusi aid to such schools, 
to meet the additional cost 

SLCONDAST ECUOOL8 

Mr J H bione described the School Final 
LxaininaUon in Madras The general sense of 
the Conference was, “that the new School Finn! 
courses in Madras and the United Provinces are 
on right lines, and it la satiafactory that some 
thn g h»8 at Isst boen done, but it la necessary to 
go further and to improve the staff of our schools 
This 18 at the root of the problem and is of *be 
highest imporUncB m view of the fact that a 
sound seco dory education is nn essential founds 
twn whether for an Arts or for a tw bnical course 
in tho College The Conference while realising 
the paramount importance of primary education, 
thought that it would not be right to rely upon 
increase of fees and private support alone for the 
improvement of secondary schools The Directors 
generally put the improvement lu secondary cdu 
chIiom in theforefroiit of educational improvement 
The Conferetco was empnaticnlly of opinion 

that It cannot be left to look afur itself 
and that It urgently requires liberal support from 
Government ’ No truer statement can be made 
of the need for aid which the new regulations 
have created in High Schools and no strongvr 
plea can bo raised for State aid. 
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M«is>on *•»»' 

aiDFSDAT, lh«nth TuM Witt.*™ **«» 

a of the th, -TMUBlFng'*^'* »*•« 

W M»Uepe«e In 15n8lM>«. 'f‘" 

ths ceot^nary i*»8 EihitoMoo 1"^ 

yanous tanchona. * f.i,irWTfcouie >" *■ 

,tTbacVtrayaoW«h<«l d*y|)«r dat 

tbis coaotry the of the alutdy •“ 

.oureat, for »t»iu back g^t «ni 

breed of E»np‘" ..L,. p,op»». oI ««""'• " 

„ov.Uat «a aprung bot .» .» H> 

koo* h . U bar h.a gr..df.ib.r q-- 

neU**e«'‘»‘’ 4 -.ih Bra.t d..timt.on to «« 

lo^,» Coof-ny W' 

loi,».nth«d»y» ^ ,, there «re or 

KipUng ba» e'-l M»«jb ,, I„a«, .t e« 

eoly 0B« offieiaUoef let . th«1t>eeU l>’ 

Camace, ‘ ..p- ordarttood in _ 

faiBihee ® , for the rtodent «•! the • 

weee, jf***‘v{oU lo India *"'1 6®^ the aaoie 
biatoiyefUfit'A ^^* ‘o ganmlwn. «» * 

oaisee recurnnji g****** , » u- Coopeey * 

the mnlu o« wa Uymg tb« 

It. the dare when CTi»« ’ 20th of • 

tione, on e.hich out Emp* , ,oong ' 

;a.de*t.n«dtobat..d..t.nen“« ««►„««.." ‘b* 
Although a t*ty y 8 Afwetanb Tree 

service.aod, within a year, w Verelal 

... <>*«. 

■Under Sir y®™ ^ p^vat. Secretary and, 
ThacVeray roae to t« ^ ^ 

ithat wafl more, won *.Vn an intereat m 

no«rnor. who continued to take an » 

the young man, '^"“fh^^manibete of »»» C*"' 

.ere’ the day. *^*;^„‘,'’;eh”k. th. pagod* 

Service did '\®^. Salatiea were email, 
•nd in fact, did BO effective y ,i ,v, gnvante of 

tS^indition. ]l of 

the Compane deeired ,rt,iwnent, 

evena modest „„U tn^ 

the, -/® ‘“"if w fortune at IhU 
Cartier had made Uis toriu 


■^ ~~ 1, Raneal aettlements 

wealth.®* of the 0°™?' / teje. aa factor and 

Thither, he eeot his y ^ ,8 the young 

Fourth >« Council Stea i,„ two 

■nmckeray and with them he 

Mat*rB,J»"a ao^ U® ,„ter met 

went to Dacca A Oecgrapher, 

the famous Majo . t^e same y®*’’ 

whom .he married jj^rr.e. Chief of 

HennetU Rennell and Harris 

the Council of Dacca but 

'•“'•‘..!l^har ir "aW Thackeray, remained m 
their br«*hor i „t«d the firat Collector 

Indm and wa» soon ppo ^ gjlhet Dis 

,fth.newW;« -“;Uo of the modern 

and forwarding the r j 

natieo tax farmer _ ^ whose raids were fte 
asainat the Frontier sportsman 

though hr w»sabl»j^in t »J^ The Province 

comhio® '^abounded with elephants 

, which b* *0’'* be ebet. he w«ir®d 

t and tigere the g Qo„rDtneBt, while the 

liberal ,® was a recogrised source of 

'T’S Ak ..A . 1 . " •)', 

, RwhmOkA tA» 1 "° WkkMbAk' 

and . ijssbsed piclnia in £iT^d 

, / present* us with ‘o >“» „ot, evidently, of 

Wooiop and •"f for'Sylhet'Thackemy 

i«, longdurationinthoseuay , ; as he had 

the hy thia ti Hadley, lO Middlesex H* 

i: V tnnell. by DolooM R'" 

Z '>y a“stmrtion To 

'a' nabob, and a u.j,- the first, twelve 

new WiHiaBi M.Vspeac® Tb.cker.y 
a ,„ childrw were bo^. . . William Thackeray, 

S'i”''' '” "'.T 

(^„l came to toia r ^,th great die 

r,d,aDi»tncte and was largely 
mall. t»>®''oo ibaMtablishmento! a PwiaAt Set 

,ta of roeponsibla for lb« ^ p„„,ns, t Settlement 

« of W'r^’t.'nv.nce Another brother. Webb Th^ 
^t, m tbis l;'®’'”'* out to Jladra*, but died ^n 

Wda ^y» *1^0 ?S,rd brother. St John, came out to 
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brought him up U b« fitted for hi« btng); Mfire 
I ■ doe eoilTM GilteJ Kith • c^clU ditpOMtion, 
•I rtowed eiUb « tieturel inatii <.t to teed «r {tbltho 
cheTKCter vf pereone keen obeerrent «f *11 th* 
■ffeiroof Sul* In b gUndind lh« OodIii ent lUelf, 

•hi, »bo»t *11. 1«oKwii j » mtirnetie 
for yeere V^ther he bed mil thet tr*iniii(t obd 
exphfieoce heedel to • rutins monerch TbeoeiD 
formed bim how I tigUnd he d •lowly hteo ftow 
ing deiBcrputie, end how •n«to r*ey WM p*e»>l ttg 
into eliadr Ife wu quick to mirk ell th« pol ti 
eel thefipe* tl • c uotry heJ ua lerwenJ «» cw lb* 
Itefortn itill < t Ififi'l •" I eom* to <>>s rotxiu ion 
that thu one ideal whieb a I milo-l monarrhy 
(bnold elnr* for •••• the greater welfat* of that 
deranoary 11* had fell lU power eill >i fluere* 
•nd lo ecn»»<|uanre molee'l to direrl it into wi 
healthy a rhannel •« to eatablieh that oiooarehy 
mora firmly then arrr In th« niinde and hearts <d 
th# drmortacy All hi* aCTotie tended whtn ktog 
towards tbs rsaliastion of tbst idwil Vans esn 
gaingsy ths fatt that ha rrnarkably ewcaaded 
thrrsin That was ths key to his pijmlsnte 

That was ths ttsthod hs tsdsloutly smplojsl in 
training hii ton tls prweent King in order 
that hs may follow his fmCetep an I Isa I hm 
psopla to gfsater eucitenlmsnt sad bsfpienw tto 
•II know how Soralir itwlf la tie ftiinierous 
VrtCMhea, has fully imbibwl ths drmsrratKi 
spirit It has tsafi I that ths heel wey to du 
tbsrgs Its duty tosmids ths peojls u lo uk* so 
•rtirs prt in tbeir Soirowe and dwtrsae, in tbsir 
tsyoieings ant reerealione, m their sd leation 
ami Inetrwuon Ths roral mm I ba» I >lly wis*-l 
ths Wt of ths fsissrty of lbs eubmsegal tenth 
It has known how it sutTers It he> known its 
wsnts and srrww. And it has hotly etriern with 
a sIngle-Bii-lednnw of purpose to allenats as 
far aa it lay its power Ihons wwm sid 
tfinren Ihoss irsoti>, io aselionts their irrrlrbwl 
eoodition, ao'i to lifl them to a higher {awtiea 
from (heir sl>iugh el ds f iwe u oo Tbs earn of 
nffmi<jr hnmaoiiy aleohssbssn ila all abambieg 
ears. An I tngland nwse a great daa] of tbs 
Urges hcspiUla and ths oaay statiefsctory 
iaiprolenienls in tbm lo the knd Toyslly hsa 
nnifarmly lakrn In the mattar Th«w are th* 
nawna which kass rndenrsd ftoyalty to ths greet 
BnUeh desacirraey It ie ths happiiwt and anwt 
•neoareging signs of ths tioss, Clis derpr and 
dwper stcach'uettt to the Ihroos of Kegtand 
whwh ha* twen wilnnweJ «re* th* days et 
V wtorla ths Omid and Tl.lvard ths IVsesaskse 
Ths sothueusm which ths Comnatioii tseso t my 


amused among ths EngU>b people, snd ths 
lioirersal rejnicu g* on ihs Occaaion must all bs 
trareil to this etomc smiCy bsiwes i ths people and 
Itisir soirsrvign tt ell indeed Siis that greet poet* 
aesr no othar than Tronyeon rsali^ for tho 
present g*neretion tboes prophetic lines dedicstsj 
(o the Queen in his " Idylls of the King " — 

Aed Uses ue rulers at your hlood 
te aebla ( 11 the leCest day I 

King f eorge and Ills amishla consort are noir 
mronated They hara gona <hs round of their 
people so toscify their loie for them— to tt aloe to 
frelsol and S-OttanJ They hare now uodertaken 
thecnoet solemn aRd onerous dutiwr of their Iirss 
They hate tek*n the oath of allegunm togorrra 
tbs p*w|le in the spins of the Constjtstion There 
n not the lrs*t reason to dojbt that they will 
amply fulfil all that they bars promised to dis- 
eheigs—al] that thsy hara sworn to do srithin 
tha histone Abbey within ths bsaneg of peers 
and atatesmen and tha people alike, vilhiD, vs 
may say ths hasting of Church and State So 
let ua Wien tl em OodspevI le tbsir kingly office 
Thsy beg b thsir royal dotisu sidit tbs blsnaiegt 
ofsilthsiwoplseftbs mighty BrituiS fapirefonn 
lag fully uns fonrtb of ths human rtes Ws art 
eanguias judging from hia aoteesdinU that Bing 
t serge will prore the Tathrr of the 1 ecpie 8u tst 
Ds join to ths ooivsnsi chorus and say •'Oml am 
our King tod Quiwn ’ 

rnc Txn eiu. 

h es tlsee ynpro sea tha light of day the rsault 
ef the \»to Hill la tha Upper Chamber will base 
been fully keowti dodging from all tha roesnt 
telegrams and ths seetimsnte sltr» i is« d in the 
Prsm on bolh ndre, it irenU not be drsmed rath 
to forreast that raault, Tha amcndmenla of Lord 
iwnwiowce ata known to he grsa'Iy diatasUfal to 
a Isrg* majority of the peers who sea fe them 
tha death knell of their bersJitsry pnnlegss. 
IVsrticaJly, they ua tl whst Lord dforteyculls the 
fsdiv of ths tlouwi rf Lords But the hwtoris 
llouae cannet ba SO taaily cKinguwbed If jt if 
todw at all, Ihera wiUbe many moans and groans 
bafoea death tnpsrrrnaa. But ws ara not of thewa 
who eoa'idsr ths sxl ectron et tbs lord* as an 
•draetaga to ths nation lo ths polily of Qrsal 
Cntain tha Uppae Cbambar GIU a dwtioct 
pUcu, and girao a halanes of the two great ^irtfra 
theesteabaoo denying that itviH asrsa u an 
erwHeel bsfer to the Kar edraeang tide of 
radira) demcxwary Tha Frylnb es % Mtioa are 
ea’rscaaly nonaenatiss in rafarsoM te pcLti^ 
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changes of even a mildl) revolutionary chanUiter 
The Constitution, unwritten as it is, has piown op 
with the growth of alow political evolutitn It 
lous adapts itseU to any exigencies ^Vheneve^ 
the nation finds itself ripo for a further advance 
in its political evolution it readily adapts itself to 
the change But no hothouse or forced progress 
will ever do So that, on the whole, it will be 
readily admitted thatlhe propos'ils of the Bouse of 
Comaiona are everyway moio statesmanlike and 
adapted to the pre'^ent conditions They are in 
DO way revolutionary as they have been on purpose 
conjured by the Lords and their supporters in the 
Press On the onehand, they are steadily preserving 
the ba'd fought privileges of the House on finance 
in thcic own hands, and on the other, allowing, 
under certain well defined limitations and restno 
tions, in no way harsh or obstructive the Lords 
the right of veto, any other legislation which they 
may think was m advance of the people or not 
justiiied by popular sentiment In this i^oneotiou 
Lord Cromers amendment as to who should cod 
Bidet what may or not be injurious to the btato 
as a parliamentary measure, stands a fair chance 
of acceptance, with no doubt certain modifications, 
by the Government llis Lordship ptuposes a 
Bmall joint committee of Bclevt MemHrs of 
both Houses presided over by the bpeaker 
Lord Morley, on behalf of hta Government, 
has expressed its willingness to consider that 
amendment bo tbit it may be enfely piedicted 
that that amendment will alone stand the chance 
of success Lord Morley s speech on the subject 
will DO doubt be a great intellectual treat and a 
now cbaptci on the coiisiitutional part of the 
proceedings It may, thevefurv, bo safe to say that, 
on the whole, the \ eto Bill will piss the House of 
Commons once more, after its rejection by tbo 
Lords IVe devoutly wish success to Mr 
Asquith’s Ministry which, on the whole, has 
wisely steered its perilous course midst net one 
Bcylla and Charybdes but more than one It will 
be a distinct triumph of cauhous and modenite 
statesmanship when the Bill is finally pa<svd, 
binding fresh Uurels to the brow of Mr Aequitb 
In the present co atitutioual crises he u the 
right man in the nght place 

• • • • • 
CONtiaENTAl. roUTlCS 

Turning to the politics of the Cootment for 
the last four weeks we find that the two most 
absorbing topics were the gruesome events that 
have hatpened m Morocco and in Albanu 
Lunously enough, both may be termed tlwLear 


Lastern problems Morocco is a Moslem State 
not far from eithei Turkey in Europe or Egypt 
Sanguinary events have there taken place which 
bave aroused certain susceptibilities in Spain and 
Germany The former has, for the so called pro 
tection of its own interests, occupied a strategical is 
Uni and Germany following suit has taken up 
all equally commanding positions little further 
awav France, however, anticipating that its offen 
Btve operations were lixely to arouse the 
susceptibilities of both the countries, has proceed 
ed most cautiously so as not to wound 
them and be lb said to her credit that eo 
far ehe has played her cards well, having 
regard to the immense difliculties and draw 
backs attendant on the campaign and the volatile 
character of the Freni'h Chamber uf Deputies 
The Moroccan problem is neither scotched nor 
solved Whether it will bring any fiesh compli 
cations or whether a national understanding of 
epecifiv ebataeVCT between the three Po»«» will 
1 m arrived at, is more than one can venture to fore 
cast under existing ciit-umstances In Albania, 
aflaire still seem to be threatening Despite tho 
amnesty and the other coi cessions grantel, during 
bis visit to the provn ce, by the Sultan, the moun 
tamous trioes remain turbulent A great deni of 
bUme IS thrown at the dooi of the military com 
mandant who has been sent to allay the rebellion 
He IS said to bo liarsh and oppressive Ae are 
suit thodisafiected have been rushing to Montene 
gto which, of course, tcceived them with ojien 
arms , whether with the tacit consent of Austria it 
IS not ea«y tog lesa The Ministry, however, have 
DOW resolved to replace the present Military 
dictator by another who dhall piactise the policy 
of syaiitn’in moifo Hill /orhier t/t re It la to bo 
hopcMl this change may lead to the pacilicatioa of 
Albania Macedonia, still sulleu and discontent, 
has been keenly watching the final turn Albania 
may take It would be calamity of a double 
character were the two provinces to go altogether 
out of hand There is still a great deal of internal 
diasensiori in the Cabinet which is not an en 
couragmg feature of the whole situation The 
Ottoman la brave but somehow he is wanting m 
that consummate siatesmonMhip which is demanded 
at the present critical juncture There is no leader 

of commanding political ability to lead That is 

the ini.fortuie And ae they ray when mw 
fortunes come, they come m battalion To add to 
the embarrsssnent of Turkey there w the still 
unsoppressed revolt in Yemen No sooner is one 
place quieted down and brought under control 
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wfts the Jubilee ol the Jay winch freeJ Italy 
from Fapal t}rann} and Austrian oppression 
Garibaldi, Cavour, Victor Emanuel — these are the 
great names which foi ever will shed lustre on 
the annals of freed Italy Emancip ition front the 
thraldom of the Oliurch was even a greater gain 
than emancipation from toe oppression of the 
divera Buchiea •under the thumb of Austria 
England, too, rejoiced m the Jubilee, seeing how 
she eympHthised with the struggling nationality 
which was crying for freedom those many years 
The occupier in the chair of St Peter miy suite 
lie may call himself the prisoner of the Vatican 
All the same, it was a grand day of pride, of 
joy, of greater liberty, the Jubilee year of Victor 
Emanuel and worthily has the grandson paid 
tntute to the momoiy of that chivalrous and 
^ttmtw anoeatoc 

reusu 

lhat de^iosed moDarch, and meanest and most un 
patnotio of Persians, Mahomed Ali, ex Slab of 
Pereiejisrepoitedtohavo brokenhis purole whether 
with or without the connivance of the astute Mua 
eovite, It is not known But some time ago he gave 
a alip from the plice where ho was intern^ — 
Odessa He contrived to flee to Oonstmtioople, to 
VtenoB, and even put in an appearance in London 
but all to no eSect He is a despicable prince, un 
wept, unhonoured and unsung not only m bis o«n 
country butm the world itself None was sorry 
when be was drummed out, so to s\y, of Teheran 
But he IS an ambitious man and more or less, 
imbecile as be is, in the hands of his designing 
courtiers who, no doubt, think of carving out at 
his expense principalities for theibselves One of 
such has, it is rumoured, actually attempted to 
play the game in eouth west Persia Meanwhile, 
things are s^>mehow being ehipshajied by the 
Mejliss at the Capital The loan of a million 
and half has been fairly floated and things seem to 
be on the road to impravement The recalcitrant 
or intransigent menbeis arc moderating and al 
together the prospe.te look more hopeful 
Anarchy m the south is not entirely etamped 
out, but it 13 not so devastating They arc now busy 
establisbmg a gendarmerie, at the bead of which 
a British military ofiicer is to be placed Tbe five 
American financiers aie busy placing Persian 
finance on a sound basis and taking all necessary 
measures to develop the resources of the country 
Some more foreigners, including Americans, Bel 
gians, and French are called to assist in tbe 
process of having a stable administration All 
these are hopeful signs and it is much to be wuh 


ed Persia may continue in her pacific course so as 
to be able to work out her own emancipation and 
evolu ion She is wholly free from such turmoils, 
troubles, and rebellion aa her neighbour, Turkey, 
and tbeiefore, given sobriety of judgment, political 
sagacity, patience and patriotism, there is no 
room nhy Persia should not go forward 
aAPAK 

A freah treaty of alliance has lecently been 
entered into for another term of ten years 
Australia and New y<nUod are gratified at the 
fact No wonder that they should be pleased, 
seeing bow perilous they imagined to bo their 
situation with Japan as a hostile Power lo the 
Easletn Pacifi On the whole, Sir Edward 
Grey has done well in bringing this new treaty 
tu a happy close The Impeiial Conference may 
bo aaid tu have beea a powoc ami an. lafi-ueoce so 
far r,et us all devoutly nope that Japan wilt 
preserve the mlegrily of China and harbour no 
secret designs against her Indeed, with China 
strong, both for purposes of ofTenco and defence, 
Japan ought to feel herself stronger Theif 
common interests id the Farthest East demand 
that they should act in unison and so Inngaa 
they so act together they can defy any foreign 
combination Tbe East ought to show to the 
West what it can do with a decade of peace 


I HE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

[Short Notices only appou: la tin* goction ] 

Thfe First Principles of Heredity, h'j 
S Herbert (d «ik^ O BlacL, London) 

We have much pIoMurein welcoming this book 
from the peu of Dr Herbert as a valuable 
addition So the existing literature on the subject 
of “ Heredity ’ “ Its purpose, says tbe author 

m his preface, “is tosupply m a simple and yet 
«.icat\fio maut\« all that may bo desirable for 
the average mtclligenco to know about Heredity 
and related tiuestions, without at the same time 
assuming any ptevvous knowledge of the subject 
on the readers part" We have little hesitation 
in saying that he baa remarkably succeeded m 
h» .tumpt lUrrfity „ „„„ mdnprenl 

lotemt, and is receiving the thoughl'ul attention 
or all people, and this book which takes the 
Iwginner Trim tbe beginnings of the science, 
through Its dovolopmonts and changes, to the 
hotly discussed questions of tho present day, 
deserves our sincere commendation and fulfils a 
real modem nwd IntersecUl marriage has 
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Bell and Wing By Fredtnd. Fanning Ayer 
ip P Putnam «t Sons, 10* Ce? net) 

Slore than a thousand pages of poetrj, oiaplaj 
mg considerable originality of form and spirit *kre 
comprised In this volume Itjs, however, difficult 
for etodents of poetry trained under the classical 
tmditions of English liteiature, to reconcile them 
selves with some of the liberties tahen by Mr 
Ayer It IS poetry of a new kind, v'rse which 
pays no respect to poetic diction and ranges wiMly 
over all the extensive realm of English vocibulary 
There is not the least attempt made at the 
achievement of the ornate in art, and *ho writer 
evidently believes in shocking the susceptibilities 
of the reader 

Mr Ayer has, however, to hiscreditsocneof the 
more sterling qualities of poetry There la a 
remarkable freshness of spirit and originality of 
outlook, a directne's of imagery and presontatioi 
and a perennial outpour of poetic sentiment The 
poothilds his words with a powerful gtnep and 
they speak out with a bold utteinnce But his 
freedom from conventioQ leads him to cuitous 
lapses and it is difficult not to be amuacd by 
poetry of this kind 

AYomen wero ducking appealing 
By qualfflody, quobbing nod 
And we are not atire if it is good to encourage 
the manner of these lines 

1 know the mis of your aludel 
I know your scowl and caveat. 

The most adverse critic cannot butadmitthat 
the looseness and unconventioi nlity of his verse 
18 110 bar to our appreciation of the value of bis 
ideas 

He licks a priest s knucl lei 
Thinkiog that way to win God 
Whimpers and trims and truckles 
AVhile they grind him into the sod i 
It even adds to the force nnd picturesqueiic«s 
of his lines 

Mr Ayer’s poetry displays roary points of 
tesemblanco with Wall WLitroana work But 
he has been wiee^ in not allowitig hia daring 
originality to run into riotous eicew Xbo Boho 
iDian tendencies of his literary spirit are kept 
under restraint and the necessities of metrical 
form are observed with sufficient attention All 
poetic merit has ultiiaately to be judged by the 
pleasure it affords the reader and it must tie said 
thatMr Ayersvolume reaches a high standard 
when viewed from this standpoint, which isafter 
n vliA nnlv stable nart in the historv of cr fm 


Reminiscences by Goidwin Smith (Mae 
mtUan d. Co) 


“ Of th#» making of hooks there js no end, and 
much study is a weariness of the flesh ” Hence, in 
these days of bustle and hurry, the wise Jvader 
likes to knoiv a little about the contents of a 
book before he sits down to its perusal 

‘ Ileminiscenees by Goldwm Smith is not likel) 
tn inteicst the cisiiil readet A good grounding 
m the political history of the Victorian Era and 
some knowledge of the history of the American 
Republic and of Canada are indispensable to a 
true appreciation of the book It is not a book 
from which to learn } istory, though, doubtless, 
the anecdotes and facta learnt from personal oc 
quaintaiice with the pilitjciana of ^hat tim« 
would be of mteieat and help to the history 
student 


ooidwin biaitb, in spito of being an old Etonian 
and ft member of such an aiistocrstie College as 
Magdalen Oxford, was a staunch supporter of 
thecause of Free Trade He was an admirer of 
Bright and Cobden and proud of his friendship 
with them, and shared their views with other* 
of the Manchester School ns to Untaiaa true 
Imperial policy Wheie Ireland was conserned 
^lowever, be was a decided Unionist, and he bad 
no epmpatby with Soomlism as it was understood 
m L early days During the American Civil 
Wj|v, he visited America and having resigned tb* 
I^us Professorship of History at Oxford JQ 
18C6, be Bcceptel a lecturership at tha oeff 
An,s„„» Urn.,,.,., „r Cornell /rom that t..* 
.r'ttlJli fn"?. World, k 
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Indian Uusic and Hamoniuma 


Dr A K C^i>iDsra9vi>zD>', s Sc, contnWUsto 
tha Jul; number of the X'aic’t i/aga,i»e & ehoik 
article on tbu eubleet Da begun «itk Ute 
romark. that it le absurd to reproduce on any 
tsetrumant the exact notes of tha voice tbe 
ioiBreasioa la gi>eo that tba aingar ta ]ad by, 
rather than accooipauied by, the inatrumant Xn 
tbe case of tbe ^omnTi, this ob]actian is ttocb 
miDitnised by the peculiar quality of ite eouod, 
its aubtia tooea being nally aabordnated to tbe 
voice, sod not vice vem Ae a atringed inatru 
inan^ loo, it is aaneltivB to every chaige of 
preesure of either band of the player it doea 
actually respond to tbe player and the mood, 
ublihe the haiiDOnium, with its ezaepeiatiog 
ueiforntity Tbe Oarnnyt, oet pnaMsiinf a fixed 
tampered •uela, css too really follair tbe voice 
through every eubtletj of mitroVioal loterval The 
hanaontutu cannot follow all rtja and, wbat la 
nuoh mote important, ao dcmioatas tbe voice aa 
to make alcnoet impottibla the itodancg of those 
portanieHh (iraoauiORal) pasMgaa *bieb are an 
aHvntial feature and one of tha moat beautiful 
and movkug aUmauts in Indian amging Tha 
battuoiiiuo cannot be played loudly or aoCtly at 
tbe wtll of the aingar or (layer, and in practice 
druirna the voice Thotoico lodaed MgeseraHy 
forced and injure I in tha vain tndetvour to bold 


Di CoODaraawamy tbua apeaka of Indiaua 
and hartnobiutn — 

Uuvtcal amateuTR lo £ irepa, hc1oc| 0| to wan to4o 
aiddlv aad upper olaieea, arquiia eOD# real aoO aouod 

ttoho, abd do not grudge the aecaiaary years of study 
aad npesd tore el aeerj IXisy alee sequira a mo'icel 
aducetiOD winch anablaa them to appreciata the raaU) 
good fulmsieatal, vocal, and eoacarted auaic of pie- 
Ivecioosli hnt tbo tnd is mdlli elusM whs ad pt a 
auperUciai vsoacr of Eurapvsa eultura loa an loucb 
auh ml ladiae aoaio eaJ htra obiolutdr oothrog af 
good EDTOpcso, and this inaal be ao as long as they 
tbsmselres nstrosioa soch instruraeots at tha bar 
I prvreaea lo the ecvicerl 

It neraly an accomphib 


Uaeiaa and ecee asirrstu i 
■acshasdenc tl at does b< 


rv nms cally eductteA 


iecX To sohecnberv of kha 


O. A. hsteaa & Co„ Bunbataia Ctetty scrvet, Itxiiraa 


Fhilosopliy Eutd Beligion 

Tte April nunibep of the ^idierf Journal 
conUiosa paper os this eahjoct by tbe late Leo 
Totatoy tranaUtad by K and A Maude According 
to ToUtoy, leligiDD, besides the Qeaning now 
attnbuted to it — that is, besides dogmas hi d the 
esUblishmeut of belief m certain Scriptures — 
has another maatiing ‘ This real meaning la the 
aebooirlsdgement end clear expression of tbe is 
delloabla elements (tba toul and God) fell by 
evarybody And ao it is tbM all the questions 
with srhich aeientific philosopners are ao 
jealously occupied, and to solve wbleh an endless 
oumberofiRutually contradictory end often etopid 
theories araeonstructed, were a Ivad centuriss ago 
by religioo and'olved in such a way that there 
■a, end can be, nu need and no possibility cf re 
tolneg them " Oo the other band, pbilosopbara 
find <0 raligioo an toaviCable cooditiun of toy 
reasonabli, clear, and fruitful teaebjcg of Jjf«— ^ 
teaching from wbicb alone firm principles of 
morality can be raduced'^and that tbarafora 
religion, in its true Hosa, cannot be eppoaad to 
pbilcsopby.ard more than (bs*, Chat philosophy 
cannot be e tcienca vnlese it accepts tbs dab 
esteblisbed by religion for its boaia 

Leo Tolstoy cUasvs the teaebitgs of Zoroaater, 
tbe Brabcoiia, Buddha, LaoTeza, Confucius and 
Cbristas being bused from a religious conception 
cf life while tbo toacbings of life «f tbi. Aruto 
tie* Platos, Laibiitzsa, Inches, Uegsls, Spencers, 
and of luany otbvta consist ba aays, (Ij of idle 
reaaoningaehoot what la not subject to reason, 
reavonings wbiifa Riight ba called philosOfl istica, 
butiiu plileeopbies the love cf philoso^bisicg 
but not the low of wisdom and (3)o( poor re 
petitiona of wbat, in relation to tWs moial Uw, 
baa been mneb better azpresasd in the religious 
Ceochiogs 

Jo a nutshell Leo Tolstoy tbos gives out tbe 
elauientsot diSerenca between raligionand phil»- 
popby 

•‘The religious pagan acknowledges something 
Uiidefieeble, and bdlKrta that it exists snd is tba 
origin of all things, and on thie urdefinable 
eometbingha builds, wall orill, bis understanding 
of life, a^ be submits to that undefinable origin 
and (B guided by it in all his actions , while the 
fdiiliieopfaer— ^ndearoonag to define that wluch 
deSnes everything else, end enn therefore Cot be 
oelibed— iiss no tirm lonndation on whicb to 
binft his conception of life or to o<e ss a ■ guide 
lor lux tCtllTDg " , 
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Eurasian Origins 

Mr H P K SViplon coi tnbulea to th® May 
number of the Emp\re Ixivinn a paper on * Eura 
Sian Origins In the course of it he says — 
Wherever men seUle in a foreign land, a mixed 
race IS sure to make its appearance — the blended 
ancestry from which the English Ration has 
eprving is testimony to the fact, if any were i eed 
ed As, however, in our case tt e rac»s concerned 
were both white, the prej idire against the blend 
was alight and swift to disappear — we are proud 
in theso days to truce oui parentage to Normal 
Bizoii, or Celtic sour es Hut when the races 
concBrned are of different colour, the C'lse is alter 
ed , the man of the dominant colour leeents the 
intrusion of what he regards es the lo-ver race, 
and views the nil too coi spie lous blond with 
disfavour and conben pt By the conquered race 
this disfavour and coi tempt aie titurned in full 
measure, and the half breed is regarded ns some 
thing of a traitor to his on n stock Beu g judged 
hardly by both races, ho is tempted to eheltei 
himself y adopting the pride of a conqueror to 
tbe subject race and the eubservience of tbe 
conquered towards the conqueror, thereby ctvii g 
theeneioy s iperficial occasion to com such phrases 
as 1 have just quoted 

The fact IS that tl o Lurrsian has lo no small 
measure sj rung from the best blood of both races 
and that beet in both instances was above tl o 
average The Emperor Asoki ani out own 
Thomas Beckot wero of mixed Europenr anl 
Asiatic race and both weie remaikable at d force 
ful men Nor is tie Eumsinn always under the 
stain of the bar sinixter, as is comii only supposed 
In A very Urge proportion of c-‘i>ba (bow large it 
IS impossible to say hia aicestiy was perfectly 
legitimate'*^therecovdsaf mattiages butireeTi wliite 
men of all ranks with native wooieii, often 
ladies in the strictest serse of the term, are 
too numerous to permit such unfavourable gene 
rahsatioiB to pass unci allenged And if we 
examine n little more closely or d aee what 
manner of men hia wl itc ancestors were, we shall 
bo surprised to Gnd that tloy were among tbe 
etardiesl of the white rvce, daring advetilurers 
and bnllant soldiers, who roso often from email 
and insignificant beginnings to shape the whisper 
of a throne, to direct its policy, and to command 
Its armies, to hold their high and precarious 
sUta against all tbe forces of Oriental cunning 
litid the Intngue and duplicity icBPpainble from 


tbe atmosphere of Courts, and in many^cases to 
found enduring families, dueUing upon and 
administering the lands which had been won by 
the vigour of their ancestors buch a stock as 
this may be expected to produce at least some 
worthy scions, and, os a matter of fact, it has 
frequently done so That more’use has not been 
made of them is due less to themselves than to 
the action of the British Government, which has 
neglected them and sent them empty nwayin place 
cf odbrding *Uem encouragement and convertii g 
them into loyal end efliiient bulwaiks of the 
State 


The recoids of auch Unions go back to very 
early times The Portuguese settled on the west 
coast of Iniia early in the sixteenth century, 
and united and intermarried freely with the 
natives In 1689 Dsmpier wrote “ Ihe breed 
of them IS scatieref all over India, neither are 
there any people of more diileTest complexions 
than that of race, even from the coal bisck to & 
light tawney Before this time the numerous 
half caste population fij,utee largelyinthecrimtnal 
records of Bombay The Portuguese Eurasians 
are to this day the least favourable specicnens of 
tbeir class, being indeed bardly dutinguisbablei 
except by their high sounfling names, from the 
rankond file of tho native population But » 
better at d subsequently very numeious breed was 
initialed by tbc precedent ect m 1G08 by Captain 
William Ilswkins, of tho Uetlvf, who landed at 
burnt with a l>»tter fiom King Tames J to the 
Emperor Jebangii, whicli he was ultimately 
permitted to deliver in p ison at the capital Hq 
Was well ivceived by the Emperor who gave fun) 
a pe' aion and roairied 1 im to a white maiJen out 
of hs palace, an Ameriuin Christian girl, he 
remained ll ree years in Agra, end returned with 
hw Vsiatic wife to Ei gUnd but died on the way 
home She returned to It dia ns the wife of 
O-pMiii Gabriel Towerssn and rebided at Agra, 
i*!®;;**" P«'‘'^>>‘'d iL the mawacre at Amboyna 
in 1C_3 But before 1 IS time Englislimen had 
lound an unofficiaifooliog m India, and must 
bavekftdesccndams In 1B83, James S»ory settled 
dow as a ehopkeeper m Goa and William 
^s took service with the M'ghui Emperor, 
TOlb after an adventurous journey overland from 
Europe The settlements at Surat and Bombay in 
the eerentwi'h century brought E« glushmeii to 
India iQ large numbere 
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lOTCstments ia India. 

T1 • June t>ai»b«r of tfi* Ftrunttal lUtu’a »f 

r.«nt\n tiinUcM iQ «rtic]< oa |h« 

from lh» pro of LorJ L»Biinjtoi' o c n o 
eel*, l»t« Oo»ernor of UoibIm; 

»ubj«ct u diTiicd into two m*in h*o>tin|[« tb* 
ciuUngladiutrtM which oracipobU of Ur)(« d* 
Tolopment, and (f« ondtrtlopad rcwtirert of th« 
ooaBtrj' 

In th* forrfroBt of tho formtr <oin« railwaj* 
Fort TroH and Vanii-ipal loan* and mU n •en 
cuHoral pmduct* loch •• opiua h«lDp drat* 
tobacco nod »o on Thouyh railway tyata* a 
costinne to ba adtntfltatareii by tha co'irpaoiM 
their eiloiMiooa h*»* b*»n tha Work in recent 
ynrt of prieata b\ line** firm* lik* Mewra Killick 
Kizoti anl Co of tJooibny and Mearr* Itartin 
aod Co., of Calcutta Of 1 ort Truit and Munm 
pal ioarui, aoch eenetrna a* (ha ttombay aiul 
Cafeutta Port IruaU *r» ** aaf* and ara a* 
afflcietlly adainutenl at the eorraepond ng 
bod M Id Furgpa 

Sow coming to thacnioani waalth of India 
tbrea pr^oete coma undrr (Ka category of exiat ng 
indaelrtoi Coal tn'oiegeforde an open ng fereery 
proBuhli inveatment Petroleum ht* a great 
fsturc befon it a* tha oondiilon* for oil pr^uo 
tion *baTa btao ideal anl m gald tba eolual 
Ttfue of annual output lo fedia atiK holda a tend 

About the DodeT*lape<1 reaooitce of Inlia liorJ 
lnmin|ton mj§ that there >* the greatest acope 
for enterpnae Ilubber promitea to deeetnp into 
an induatry of greet imporlanco both for Iturnia 
tod fad e The leather indiintrf w one wli ch 
bae yet to reach tha lim t ol ezpaneioi In 
mpect of cnetalhraroia minenle there la an 
cnlim tad Geld for deealopmrnr in lad a Iron 
and inaeganeaa depot te are found all oerr tha 
country Serere] ere the opamge in Indie fw 
aound Ineestmenti end tha aueenw of li dian 
anterprua depends aleo on the ecourigeinent g een 
by tha rulers Aa fjord fnmicgton aiyi 

To gfeawiih on* hand and tew Ihhold w ththeetbar 

to grant anjerged npporiun tics toe dsbetiag and drier- 

tnlo og tha law* nl tha coantry and ot d 1001# ng lU 
flnana a[ polley at the aama t me impoa ng reetrtctiowa 
upon lUl berty ot aeiion to resnectsf the raataradetee 
mm ng it* naonomiu proaparity—inch ao ntlitadn I* 
liDpoee bla et malatsnenoe So long 1* Ihe Aecal pahey 
ollad aia thapad in Ihn Inleretl* nf Dr bah trade, rather 
tbio from Calootta « ih a sing a rie* to lad a a aoena. 
mia nail be ag, na abaU remain expoMj to <rll e em and 
will remaia under ^a obhgitiOn to wait upon Che 
neeni t at ol EngUsh Folitjci 


Tbe Scientific Spirit ia Iodi4 

lo the eoursa of an art cla in the current 
riiinbefof the JlufcrUk Drt&erKoO’l t^aarlfrlg, 
Prafereor O C Chale write* — 
fa *fiU »t iho appaeesi spread of tVeatero edacatiea 
eoamod ty la th s land T1 

*» act far to aeek la Ue v,» ,..»'> i-a »r.,cro 
ndseabon 1 this nooatry hat all along been titeraiT and 
|ib laaophleal rati rethan se eotilie Iforaetae thotiMiea 
that look to VCeotere odiicaDoo al drat wero morejy J ter* 
aey claaeee and cutee which had a ratt 1 teratnea of 
the rown ytiemclhoda el natxoetlooweroealoulatad only 
Codovetop lha power of meniary and Ihofacnliy ef d tpo* 
tation ItU oaihli aeconet that enr educated men bata 

ahonnbaiand If aeipeotalinni nf Enropean aehotara fa 
Ihalefa^^raleas On Iron rrry earl^ days ol the introduo. 

leapoftaot pawrrt of iJia mfad aatboee ef aoroenta nb. 

• ^ 

a of deretop 

- logamoogtfa 

adaented clasiea n led a neode an alabnratedanonilm. 
(lan t^fertia patent la all Impartial obaerrert ef 
lodaa theaghc eed fool eg Forcerdsl CyteaerMpaat 
amaag aeenlho eduealed elaiMl M it la ameng ballwdia- 
anted meaeod 111 lerttevaa In otbar eouatrlea. 

Tbia absaaea ef select II 0 epir t la test Sed to by lb# 
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el bad eppoit altle* 
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The Indian Borrower 


An nrtick on this subject appears from the 
pen of “ Bahadur ” in the columns of the Jane 
number of the ClMmh'r's Journal In India, of 
alt the places m the world, the writer nayo, it is 
the easiest thing to get into debt It is elso re 
markably difficult to get out of it “There are 
three hundred millions of people, and thousanls 
of them are not in debt Amongst the latter 
are many European and native ofhcials, the 
money lenders, the beggars, tbe Parsees, the great 
merchants, the misstonanea, nuny lawjere and 
some native chiefs Of T/in b's two races of mai 
kind — the menwho borrow end the men who lend 
— the great lace is ubiquitous in India Debt per 
vades the atmrsphere as does the sunlight it is 
endemic, like famine and snake bite ” 

Money lending is a profession not quite un 
known in India Every one wants tj lend, f«r 
every one wants to borrow “ If the village 
Bchoolraoster, earning ten shillings a month, can 
save a shilUng, be dreams of setting himaelf up ss 
a money lender If an office menial has had 
a goixl season in the matter of bribes, he tends 
tbe proceeds at 200 per cent , or utilises them to 
negotiate afresh loan The schools aid colleges 
arefullof youths who represent borrowed capital , 
they are unwcrkeil gold mines which are to bung 
wealth to the joint family that starve theraselvee 
while waiting for tho rich output of a Oovernment 
appointment If the mine yiellsno profit the 
dis.viter withers the hope of half a hundrnl 
people, and the echoes of their despair reverberate 
through a score of villages” 

The Bntish Government hss not ignored the 
problem of mone> lending There are regulations 
intended to deck those of its officials who have 
a propensity for borrowing, the Isidh Ider is 
now hampered in 1 is efTorls to mortgage bis fields 
the redemption of mortgages is being faciliUtrd 
co-operative credit and co operative societies and 
egncultond banks srs being seduloiislv rmtere-I, 
the Fo** Office savings banks hare been developed 
life insurance ibrough official agency is bnng 
encouroged, sound bankirg facilities are being ex 
tended, and thus the Government has itself be 
come a generous moneylender ui der rea*onalIe 
conditions But stiU among tbe ninety per cent 
of the pecple, the impulNe for l>oruwing m as 
strong M ever Tbe eystem of borrowing seems 
to be tbe outcome of the fnndamentsl elructnre 
of the Indian mind and cnntinues to Souneh in 


spite of the attempts made to deal with tbe 
problem severely by several ruleia from the days 
of Manu The writer proceeds to sey that the 
limited use of money in the financial transactions 
of the Indian people has an important bearing on 
the question of tlieir indebtenness 

“Thereare millions to whom money asamedium 
of evchange is still practically unknown , they 
do not handle money at all They aie pud in 
kind, they psy in kind, their few rupees serve as 
orriAinents fui their nises and daughters, and a 
got 1 com to them would be a jewt-1 beyond price 
In fact, the siivewgn haa as yet 1 ardly made its 
way into the interior of Jnnia, ‘gold coins 
represent too great value for ordinary Indian 
transactions’ Even amongst the non agricul 
lunsis credit is largely thebasiaof transaction and 
little oin IS carried except on n jnurnay Com 
roercial bcok keeping has in consequence attained 
a degree of elahoratum unknown in the West 
Even the smallest sh pkeeper-~-nay, the sweet 
meat seller at the street corner— has to keep 
d-uiled accounts The uncouth cliaracteis and 
meUi^eof compulation employed by the native 
merchant are beyond the understanding of 
most of his cuifomera, aim hia temptations to 
raud are great Uere again the Government has 
stepped in, and instruction on those points U 
now given m many village schools But as a 
rule the roercl ant’s books can be made to prove 
* ^ “ court of Kw it IS im 

p^sible to check them efTectuallv Moreover, 
the villsge money lender fs also th; village store 
Bce^r, and bw advances are made largely in 
^d, if li. oOVr. inf.nor cl„tl, „ J,rtj 

•••ed gram, .ho ,t„|| ,, 

Thi. 1. .n .ncoirnging oollool, bill tli« .ni-iHid 
1 ” ciiiil,, 

f . sgiicuUure, the dovelopment 

blr ol t.v* ""“’""‘"■i *'>" iurciognobi- 
tha<-nr> self governmei t, 

obaervan* ^*r*oditure on ceremonial 

2rt71an';r n of «''0gs 

criimW ” r^ to a gradual 

"s^thifb^ tl’r^loesnl etructure of indebted 
n««, that haa w long o, pressed India 

extracts from t II sod copion* 

•B appendix OB hii^a . •’’“.^ritiBpi and eonUmlng 
IX OB hit iDd an Djdget Speech. 1FT3 Price 


a A.>itMxii & Co., EcnVnrama Cbelly Blreel, 2Iadm 
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The ElementatF Education BiU 
Tb« fotlofr ng la tte fult text of iKo (p««e< 

fvrfd by H(in 9Tr G K Gakh«U A 
th» V rlor * PuUJc n» ) M«d«F o “ ndJnty 
isn SrS ^abn>m»n» A )«r pm d g 

Mr Ct»itm»n Ladvaa d Oentleeon — I mllj 
do cot kna* low to oipm* tny I arks to ks 
Urgs snd rsp -esentst v» gs hsr g of (hs o < i os 
of Msd u fori) saxtrsssk ndnsu sodooH) ly 
of the reoepl ori ch ch they I sve b«»n p ««. ed to 
to m« th I attarroon Tu th a enthaa ati e 
msat ng u I) a h>ll a d at nc on has bss Ir t 
by tb« pmrnre of so ma f of th* bni io*n of 
Mairuhar* an) the )««e but nrl W jo #r 
(t ro tg toirards Ih* Cbsrnsn) vroarst-J an I 
b<loT»d not only t th t Fre> 1« rj> t thro gl 
eot lod a ( h«*n htra oBargeJ f om j our ivt •« 
n«nt ltd in ap t* o( lha g e« ng or gb f nbr 
trit a* has* ton* hara today to Inatow )oor 
bW Agon th a mn «»•> l Th* e rrumrUnre • 
ah sheouragaBanicf oh ch any pub) o »ork*r n 
tKl country nay anti be pro I aod arh th V 
ny e> nd a an a g ry of tha ipaa-ly tr uotpl «f 
tb* groat Muna nb eh a>a att of ua haaa to du h 
at bran (thcrra ) 

tWntlcmen Ibia Jeigua of «l tb ara huU tha 
naugural meat ng to day I aa baa hrvugh nto 
ax atanto ar th tha daotarad obj*tt of organ a ng 
poM e op n on n support of tfaa FIrn antar) Kd 
Ml oo U II wh th rras nlnalocad wtolha'ic* 
ros a Lrg sUl aa Co< n« I Id Ma th la^t- Aa I 
bappan (or tha nooiant tu ha Jan bad n • 
spx al rnaatura « th tbal b II tnay I taka th a 
opport n ly of tooaay ng an axpixwon of ■ y 
pj^oQod gral ICnIa to tha laaJara of pi h(iO 
Op r on and tba pub) e butt aa of Madna (or lha 
aiaoat onan inou«, wbota-hMr a>i and anthui as 
t 0 luppurt ith hit ay haao g ran to that oisasortf 
Thnmof Qsi>ha«T*ac<\ai ntaf ar th iharorfi -n 
of lha d Sarrnt par a of Ind a sapor sHy tha 
1 tbraaiasJ ng Frrs (« t s« of ttoBboy Bangal ant 
klsiiras. aoinat tor* (sal that nh la tha g ft of 
isp r tual a s a h*a haaa g rat to itangal in a 
I pra siuioa t drgraa and that of pntt rsf nr( on 
jk>Bo«*h»T rj ragnrd to d».p •» arualhnkng 
iMadrss ramaa tka palm (tbas a) Tharafora 
• «kan a propoaad mraaura has rata »>.( tba onan 
Boua and antk a »i a iUiop <-f spprorsj frooi tha 
pafpla of its Irma lha fnoian of tfat mas oro 
hasa arara raason la ragard tha a luat on both 

■u 


So3 


Oe tirasn tl s la tba E st oerss on sflar tbs 
Dtroduetonottha hi) un wh rh I soi spaak ng 
publ cly <r that subject a J tl«l be g so 1 
hops )oa « (I nob \b nk il am as FI tak« th a 
opportUD ty to maks a fu tbsr p onouncement on 
t Last if CO R speak ng o th s b !i at iba 
tmaof ta tialuton I ventured tossy to 
Counel tha { the Co nc 1 granted ms the per 
m a. on that 1 soug) tat its I an la to ictroduce 
the b II tl d w o of the airaaure aro (d 
(ben be (nnwfer od frufli Cl o Couac { C amber to 
t ePeMsolths pial/o j» of thiarountry That 
lea at any rat* bat besri nmply justified In 
fat ell thi^ who araintsreated intI e mraaura 
lava nora-aao to be I Mat afinl ar lb 0 a amount 
of atu t n arl h the mrsiura hat ealtad forth 
a r sry part of X d a It has hsac my duty to 
fwl « w I t/iecliseel tsreat all tl s rr t ciain 
(rrnlly a d gtherw ae tha has bean beatorvod 
on the o« rs e d I at ng full «aUI e er t 
c SOI tlal«to«« nannir I tt ought the rerta n 
0 « ppr he en« «h eh ere f und Cv exist ID 
certs 1 ia*r tr* n ght "elJ be eojored 06 th s 
ectas on— at »ny •ale I to ght iry toy best jail 
now to rttBov# them 

If )e<i exam ne tl s b 1) gentlsmtti you may 
d a te It ot« putt ona Chat i-o esrn tl e pr n 
r p)a# of ihs b II ad perl uni that are merely 
deta U ofthe b II Thepr>nc(le» on wl h tho 
U »e fo tided ttand on a d Ferent fool g 
frolb tho data la of the b II \\ hat aro tboee 
pv nc pits of the b If That it tbs first quest on 
to anereer T en y u hare t rone ler arl at are 
the Isle Is nh h have called fo th uinat atlec 
ton anlinnte It c am At I hart sUCed just 
naw tha b U a foundei) on three pn e pies, 
fteat of all the h II a ms at ntroiuc ng the 
pr re pie ol coapuLion i to the eleuienUry 
eiluea on aysien of lb a country sacordly it 
eeaka ta do Ui s not I y gn g n for eomoulaon 
at ones I l grad Uy hy omporrenng Io«l 
hnd ea i> aitrl araas as ara r pa fur comp Is n— 
•o S' Sr eotrp. 1 on an i l)>e >h nl pr r pie 
s tb ttho n t at re in regard to ll » ptiw pie 
of camp 1 on ia to he taVao by local hod aai, tho 
eaec on of Co ernment bs ng f counso requ rad 
1*4 rorompulann s lolro-locs'l as Cbi Gorern 

Bent has to End a rerta a proporl or, of ifc* 
total net R t tha cl rf rrepona b I ty for 
rata g tbs comiMilaon rest, ocnler the Vlt 
Bilk l<af boil ra Att theaa t r o pnne plea 
ore to ler m od fundsaierfal portrooe of the 
hU t do not lb k that 11 poaebleto charge 
ooy one of tbeeo pn c plra or to snggast or to 
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arrive at any cotnprouise in regard to them 
Not that I mean that if an} thing etrotigei than 
this bill were possible I should hesitate to pro 
pose that stronger thing, but taking the coun 
try as it is atil considering the state of things 
throughout all parts of Iiioia, nothing stronger 
thanWus bill is nossible That is my firm con 
viction, and if the bill is not to he wrecked, I 
♦hink that we nho are friends of this meaeure 
must stand by tlese principles As regaida the 
det Ills, I may leave them for the present and I 
must say one or two words with regard to 
these three principles Tie first thing is that 
the bill introduces compulsion into the ele 
mentary education system of the country On 
this point I do not really think that I need say 
anything more than what has fallen from Dr 
Nair, who in his most lucid, eloquent and a1 
together admirable speech, has dealt with this 
principle of compulsion (cheers) All oier the 
Civilised world, it is now an axiom that unless 
eompolsinn is introduced in regard t<> elementary 
education there la not much chance of elomentary 
educatun, spreading througliout the country ^7e 
must profit by the experience of other countneai 
■We are already lagging behind Wo cannot 
make experiments of our own in the 
maintenance of ignorince we must profit by 
what other eountnes have found, and fcllowmg 
their example we must go in for compulsion 
Those who stand up forindividiiahsm there is 

notmuch room for individuali«mmotIiermattew— 

I think that they and we must agree to differ in 
regard to this particular matter Though it may 
bo agreed that compul ion is necewsry, the 
question is low is this compulsion to be intro 
duced ? Thera are three possible poeitions m 
regarl to tl is compulsion \ou may go m for 
universal compulsion throughout India, or you 

may say that we shall have no compulsion that 

IS a negative position— or you may 

say that we will have compulsion pirce 
meal, area after area.aseacb area is npe ‘nioae 
who are familiar with tt e state of tl mgs n, this 
country will at once sec that universal compul 
Sion introduced at once will only defeat itself 
All parts cf the country are not equally ripe 
for compulsion and thcrifore the course which 
the Gaekwar has row adopted — after trvmg tbe 

experiment for several years in one of the talakas 

w not open to tbe people of India In rrgard 
to having no compulsion I hive said what I had 
to eayand Dr ^al^ has dealt with it very fully 
Therefore, there is t>-e third poMlion left, that 


we must go in for comnulsion gradually, pi®ce 
meal, area by area, ns each area becomes ripe or 
sbofvs Itself ripe for compulsion That is a propo 
sal which this bill aims at Even here we have 
a precedent to follow In Eoglsnd and AVales, 
they proceeded on somewhat similar lines; this 
was more so in Ireland where they legislated on 
peimissive lines and local bodies were empowered 
to introduce compulsion wherever they like<l, the 
Government undertaking to find a proportion of 
the cost Tn maty other countries the state of 
things IS similar to what prevails iii Ireland and 
that IS therefore the safest example to follow It 
IS on this account that the bill provides for per- 
missive compulsion As each ares becomes ripe 
for compulsion, it may try to take advantage of 
the provisions of the bill, after obtaining tbe 
aanctinnof the Government, and apply theprovi 
sions of the Bill Tl is is the second principle, 
the gradual introduction of compulsion The 
third pmciple is that action must be taken by 
local bodies This is as important a point as any 
one of the otlier two and we have to face the 
facte of the situation m this country fairly and 
^uarely We have to realise that it w a foreign 
Goverumeiit that is ruling here and therefore 
msiy thingH which an indigenoua OoveriimeDtcan 
do aio not open to a foreign Qovernmont to do, 
at any rate, a foreign Government liae to enter 
very anxiously on a course which an indiginous 
Oovemmeot may enter on without the same 
amount of anxiety Compulsion is bound in the 
fi«t iiis'ance to bo unpopular with those to 
whom compulsion is extended and there is no use 
denying it It Las been tbe rule m other cotm- 
t^nesard the rolcm in other countries have not 
hesitated t<, face tl at impopulaiity, but the 
j "*'T which in Ibis country bae 

diHicuUiM of Its own will be excused , at any rate, ‘ 
one will understand lU position when it ahrinks 
from incurring the addihoiial unpopularity which 
compulsion may bring on Therefore, it is neces 
bv"' farweean I elp ourselves 
with the sFMaUnce of Government The ean-tioh 
ofUovcmmenli, necrasary because Government 
™' a l.rg, ,, 

1 **'* * 'I** Hie central Goeern' 

ncMbnil. . con.iUr.ll. pro[mtroii cf Hie emt 
of pnmarj e location ,nJ „„ „poct the Hnti.li, 
Co,.,n„.„i p, Jo n, caonaU.' 

Ha pcvioti, aanction „ l»r„„ Uie 

KV'T* '"'“'“'I. tat tbne .< 

n ficeple I ec, tfnj not cnl, becaufe tbe 
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ear ol muking tbamfeUeg aiiptrpoUr wi)I prevent 
bera giFingeSVct to n eerl}-, but aUuM pnettnl 
people wo must ssf (fast <f we are to leave the 
nitiatiTB IQ the bands of Government we ehatl 
have to wait for a very long time. Therefore we 
most belp ourselvea end 1 have enough faith >a 
the patriotism end enthuaiaam of out countrymen 
lot the welfare o! tho masses to expect that after 
this bill IS passed, a number of people will aet 
tbemsrlres to tbs Uslc of going about and stirnng 
up public opinion and inducing loea) budiea ta 
taka up thn (BCssure and apply it to the mpsc 
live areas (cheers) If you are anxious that the 
prionple of compulsion should bo tnei) in this 
country, it la necessary that in the exiating elate 
ol things, we ought to try and obtain tbe power 
to Ube the initiative in regard to it Theao ate 
the three principles on which the h U is based and 
as regards these three principles there can be no 
cempromisa, so medifiiaUuD sod sa fsr as J may 
hesbla to see jual BOW we hire got to stand 
thaM thraa principtea foi if you tuke away one or 
aeothee of theae principlea from the bill, you 
tmpair to that ext«Qt tbe U'ef ilcea of (he bill 
Then eocaiog to the details of the bill, there ere 
tevarst dstsils whuh any be regarded se impoetsot, 
while then are Hteral othen which ate of aom 
paratiesuninporunee To every ooe of tbeee 
detaiU I would not apply what 1 said in regard 
to the principles Three ara open to ducussion, 
and if tie weight of public oj loion le in favour of 
a uodlScaiion la the d*tail«, important or ub 
importacl, avery eSforC wil) be made in tho eubee 
qoent atsgea cf the bill to gii>« to that 

opuiian There era four or fire dsCade, important 
details, to which 1 will refer just now Thoieha* 
been a great deal of eontreversy in rrgaid to one of 
ihrea details, it; , (ha einnee which empowers local 
bodies to levy a special educition rate if cecereary 
for the put pose tf extendii g«lem‘ntary cdueation 
There has been a good deal of tDieconceptian >n 
regard to this mstter I tried my brat, in in 
troducing this hill, to explain tbe matter, bat 
1 see that 1 was not suSciently full, and yudging 
from the misipprehenriDus which I have collcvd, 
I think it best to state my view in regard to this 
^auae Bemember that this rlanss is itrelf la a 

D Oisriva cue It does not nay that evrry local 
y ebaillary a rata Itssyatlwt >1 nay layy 
a rate wherever it may be aecaassry Dr yiairbaa 
giren the loatsoce of the hlxJns Corporeboo 
Ycdlowirj; what he has said just cow, i( appears 
to me that probably in Madras (hey may sot >«• 
qulrbsnyntra taxation and there areeertsrnly 


iss 


oUiM' Corporations wlucli may take the asms view 
Ic tbe Bombay Presidency, tbe Satar* Uuoici' 
pahty has rmtSeii to Ooreromeat that >t Will be 
poasible to carry out this hilt without banog 
recoursa to extra taxation If a local body finds 
that It IS able to taka advantage of the bill with* 
out having recoursa to extra taxation, it is at 
libaty to do so But there is a distinction bet 
wean Distnct Boards and Municipalities Muni 
cipalitiM have the power to impose extra taxation 
and so far as Mifnicipabtiee are concerned, there 
IS neching new in the prevuton that has b^n in* 
troduocil to ths bill Btunicipalitiss have already 
tie power of imposing extra taxation, bat they 
bavp not tbe power of ear msrliicg s particular 
incoma It has happened that a Municipality 
iDpoaed extra taxation for one purpose, but tbe 
Executive Government came down and corapalled 
It to apply It to another purposa That bis 
bappaoed on our side duiing the plague days 
when tbe plague was prevalest m Poosa and all 
ih aa costly measures were lolroduted by Govern' 
meet The IfuDicipslity was bruabvd asidi and 
(be coat iiKiirred was enoroioua and every expan 
diture was cut down teboofs were abut up, roads 
wara allowed to be in a miaaitbla condition and 
every rupee os which handa could be laid wag 
taken for ueciii g the expanditura on plague Bo 
far aa Mm icipalities ara conetTned, the proviawr 
iBtrodoeed in this bill la nothing nan ao far os 
the itnpcsitien of Uiea ■■ coocetned and lha addi, 
•ion Ibat It cootams is >o favour cl the people, 
bersuse it u laid down that, when extra taxation 
IS iiDfcved ful the purprae of education, the praJ 
ceeds f that tax ought not to be diverted tn any 
other purpeae hut should be kept ear marked for 
edacation But so far at Diatnct Boards are oon* 
ceroed, I admit that the power is a new one Dis 
tract Board' on my aids, beveno power to impose 
extra taxation , to that extent, tbe provision la 
new , but remember that this provieion is permia 
aive Secondly, m tbe near future, very few Die 
trict Boards will coma under this bill, batauaa the 
GoverrmeDt of India are to lay down by tuU# 
whvl proportion of boys should bo at ichool in 
any area before rcmpulsiDn ran be iitrodnced m 
It In Diy speech I suggested that it may ba 
applicabletopsrtswhere the perceoUge of th« 
aihoci) going ehildreu to the popuUtiuo is S3 sod 
I Suggested that figure as beiogx fair and work 
nbla pvneeotagc la England, it was iS , m 
Ja^B It was 28 , yon might hsve.CFerha.cs 2q. 2^ 
30Br Ithought it best to be on (he safe 
Rd< and loggpeted a percentage of 33 Tbert 
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are lew District Boards in the country ir which 
33 per cent of the clnidren of school gong age 
are already at school I do not expect therefore 
that ID the near future raany District Boards will 
come under this bill The bodies that I have in 
view are chiefly Muiiicipalities That is tleliret 
detail I wanted to expluii, u le a purely per 
missive clause and it is open to any local body 
to take advantage of the bill withoit imposing 
extra taxHtion The second point on which theie 
has been some cnticisni la wRn regard to the 
clause which limits free education to the clullren 
of parents whose income is Rs 10 and bo|ow 
1 share the view which Dr Nair expressed that 
where eduiation is compulsoi} it follows as a 
corollary that it should be free Last year nhen 
I introduced my resilutioo in the Viceroys 
lisgisUtive Council, 1 ur^ed tnat if education was 
to ba Loinpulsory, it should be free Bur we 
should face the facts also The i^iie^tion of making 
education free and remittinc all fees wis taken 
up by the Qovernmsnt of India and a ctrcuUr 
was addressed to all *he I/ical Govern menta, a> d 
it appeared for a time that under the tnfl lence 
of Liberal etntesmen in England, primary edu^a 
tion ID this country would aoon be nude free 
The Government nf India had at that tune 
large surpluses and they took up the qu«ation 
M a matter of fin&nce end wentsd to give relief 
to the taxpsyertf hy remitting the scliocl fees 
Xlowerer, dunng the last 3 jears, eapecully 3 
years ago, when the financial position waseuldenly 
ebangsd, the Government of India chang<>d its 
View in regird to this inattei M hen the 
Local Governments were consulted in rrgsrd 
to makii g primary eltcalion fiee, with 
the excention of one Local Government all 
the other Local Govetnmenis opp- 8“ 1 it strong 
ly That la a fact which we have to take 
into c insiderxtiijn, that the finances of tie Go 
vernment of Iidia will not adnnc of the name 
strain as they coul I have donee roe 3 years ago 
and at the same tune it has to Im remcDiber^ 
that the views of tie Covernn eiil« nlich have 
opposed (he inlrwliiction of fie« elixu'ion »re 
bound to be efTrctiie Tbeicfore, w,> are bond 
to make the hr^t of the s tuation itemenilNV 
that in Engltnl 20 years elapc*^ before e-’oea 
tion was Tu"d# fr^e after it was made o mpaleory 
lo Japan, education was n * le ccmpntiKiryr in 1672 
and It IS not free evm ye* I hope you will 
r»in»mber lhe<Q faet«,lioc9u*e they clearly ea^ablieh 
that if we cannot get (I e whole tl mg, it nugbt 
not tu prevent us from geUing whatever we can 


le-t ii8 try to make education cimpuNory. That 
IS the more impel tant thing to do, sm) then second' 
li, lutua make it fiee to the poor Thatis what 
tbe bill says Last yeir [ fixed the limit at Rs 25 
and said that no fee should bo charged for tlie 
children of those parents whoseincome was Rs 25 
and below, and since then I was alviseJ that 
It would bo welt to bring down the limit still 
furtner After all, fees in primary schools are 
not very high and ii is desirable that all di&ciilt 
lea in the wav of coinpulstoii should be remuied 
It was my friend Sir Gurudoss Bannerjee that 
gave ms this opinion and it was in deference to 
tliisnpiiiian that i put down the limit ns low as 
IHMsible But this is a matter of detail and there 
la notVing to prevent us from raisnig the limit to 
Rs 20 01 Ra 25 oi, if funds are available, to 
make primary education absolutely fiee Retnem 
bertha' Uiitule of action is given to hluiiuipali 
ties >nd that iba clausa saya that, so far as parents 
whuM« mcornb is lesx than lU 10, are concerned, 
the education rf then < hildr>'n ought tobefrae, 
lint as regards others a louil body may 
charge fee* i r i ot at i*8 discretion Local 
bodir^ tlist have a lot of money and can 
indulge m the luxury of free education maj* 
give educsti ID fren and if « local body thinks 
that Rs 25 iDCon e la the proper limit, they 
might adopt It by rupplemerting the provision 
in this bill by saying that they shall not charge 
fees in the vase of the childien of parents whoso 
II tome iv below R-. 25 It m»y also say that it 
will loipoNs a epfcial rau vtul will not tliarge any 
ffcsatall Ittni|,>it cntiBi let that if people are 
to p»y a apenal ediic*lion rnir, it is not desirnbU 
that the aan e burden ahoul 1 fall twice over, once 
in paying the rale, an 1 once by the payment of 
the rate and apcnndly by the pavnient of the 
school fees Theoretically, that argument is 
on*n>weraVlo. l„t ihere »to all soils of cares 
that may rri der ihe leteDliori cf ll e limit dp»ir 
able bor insu ee, i, Municipairiy may levy 
a low rate and siij plt-ment their pnxee/Js by 
Ukiigfera f.otn the (hiUten of tnose parents 
whe^ I. come I. Hbove Ra 30 a moi Mi A 
Jlumtipehiy m.y levy t b gh^r rate and demand 
no fres at all ,.r u may- Rvy , ,„te ,nd it may 
flemanJ r»ea from all except the jwiresl Tbe 
UU Uavva Id tu Gove.rment of Ind,* lo Uy 
dowr by roles w..at should the proporimn of 
Uioim »Lo are already at school, before cowpul 
«ooia,r.irodu«d l.I.d thiade'iberatelyand I 
day t-'l jcii Hat 1 did w en tl e advice of some 
were ccnnected with the Oovsro- 


of those who 
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neat of Iodi« CtrcumiUnoea to di9«mt pro 
Tinns differ and if w« Uy down ou« percentage 
bard and fast for «fl prOTin>.r9, it may not b* 
found workable in some and lUsrefore it nao 
thought best to make s pronsion which was 
clastic There is nothing to prerent us froto 
saying that tbs percsnlage, 33 40 ai 4S or what 
svsr the m-tjorily of people desire rlicuid be in 
trodoced in the place of the existing provision 
This IS a matter of detail and need not be vebe 
mently opposed 

Then there is the fourth detail, tliat ■«, m eon 
nection with tl e rtoportioo of the cost that 
the State has to hear in connection with the 
introduction of eonipultion itfioiritM neoes 
sary to deal with this question at some slight 
length, sod I hope you will not aind my doing 
•0 There IS Ro doubt wbsisoeier that it will be 
more satufsetery if the hi)) laid dowi what pro 
portion ef tbs tcul cort of tompuUory sdueaiiou 
ahoufd (a)] «n the Sute I may tell you thit my 
0*0 wish wse to have it iB tbs bilt I wsoted to 
provide tbis id tbestttule itself, but a very ssiious 
difficulty eesfronted mt Under the Uulcs aoJ 
RsgulatioBt of tbs Council of tbe Cuveromeol of 
India, you tsny uot introducs a hill which throws 
a dsBnite ftnsncisl reepoosibility on the Oovem 
neot without tbe previrus ssoctiooef the \ic<roy 
lu fioaBciel matters tbe sanction of tbe Viceroy 
utaBS a refsreoee to the hecrctiry of State If 
therefore, 1 said tbat two thirds of tbs total cost of 
tbe compnlsory tdiicstina ebould be defrayed by 
tbe Gorsrnmeot sod on»-thicd should istl upoo 
local bodice, the Goreromeal of India might 
have taken tbe view, and almost would have 
taken tbs view, tl at It was tlrowin' a dtfi lU 
financial rerpontibthty on the Odren nieot «> 
India and the Viceroys sanction, whuh. in a 
Gosncial matter of this kiod, m 'ht bars larcived 
a refsreore to the Secretary of Stale, would b«vv 
beeo neceSMiy Tbat would hare meint a lore 
of ons wbols year Borne of cut beet friends 
in Calcutta, some rA tbe acutast legal men, adnred 
me to get over this difiieolty by omittiog the 
proportion IQ tbe Bill and urglog me to meDliow 
It in my apeech and later on tu introduce it in the 
Seleoc Committee and aubiiitute tbe proporlMm 
There is nothing to praveut us (ratu doing so 
(Isugbtor ) I,ei massy that it will cot be vofair 
by aoy mean*, as the OoveretoMit will be lepre 
eented in the Srtect CsmmiCtee and ddIms 
G ovrrnoient is wilting to aaeiaC this biR, [here » 
BO chance of its being fsssed Tlierv is an oftesal 
tuajority la tbs Cuunctl and if the Corcrninent 


cboowati throttle this bill, they can do so in a 
anan'e Therefore there is nothing to prevent 
the toelcaion of tbiv provision in the Sele*t 
Committae 1 may tell you that if the bill is so 
fortunate as to reci.ire the auppoit of the Govern 
meot this pirticufsr provision will be matter of 
negotwtioii between the framers of this bill sod 
tbe Government of Indis the Government of 
(ndia would have to decide what proportion is to 
be borne by Local Governments VVe have to 
bring IQ Isical Governments, because whatever 
contnlMitions aie leceived by local bodies in sid 
Will cone through (be Loul Governments, for 
Qoilsr the present scheme the Local Gorcromenta 
ere in charge of elanientary education Therefore 
the diaCnbution will hare to be between lical 
bodies end LjcsI Goiersoieats ft is distinctly 
nadcniuud chat the sdditiuiial moi ry required by 
Loos) Covsrnpjenta u to he toani by the Govern 
meDt ef Indie Tbat is undsraioaf by lb* Gorern 
meot ef India end by all three who are intarasted in 
thia bill and try to support it if tbe OovsrnmMt 
td India wfTieodly bynesnsof nsgotjations we 
can srnt* at eoma conclosion wberrtay statutory 
prvvisiona can be rnade as to what proportion of 
tbe eoet should be borne by tbe State In Isct, 
It will etrvngtben our hands if there wssugenerel 
demand t^t tbe portion should be laid down by 
tbe eutute 

These ere the four more important dataila but 
there are some meoi details in regard to which 
the oppoaition bas not beeu very serious and 1 do 
sot tbink It necseaiiry to dwell on them at any 
length One criticism hu cuina from the worm 
cst ftieoda uf this land and that is that the 
Compqlvury pertol of four years, from en to ten, 
<a elcogvtlier inadequate and that it should be e 
longer period of iii yean, that it should be from 
eix to twelvv, ee itis at present in Baroda Ton 
wilt have to be etiuSed wish a email beginning 
1 vbonid begled myecll to extend it to 13, but 
■vrey adliticuial year menrs so much more mosey 
and money bas to be found generally by local 
bodies end loKtl Ouveiiimente After a careful 
eansiileratioii of the aituatiun, we all came to the 
cooelaaion that for the pieeeot at any rata We 
should be eatiafied with a compulsory period of 
tour years Il>memher tbat it was eo in Japan 
They began with four yeare and extended it 
efterwards In Italy is wee three yeara and there 
fora we shall have done exteemoty we!I,if we secure 
fnue years to begin with Although we may begin 
with four years, I du not say we should stop with 
fsur yeses In enune of time I look to the day 
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when compulsory educnfion will be extended to 
five, eix or even seven years as it is at the present 
moment in some of the Western countries There 
are details in regard to which final adjustment 
will be possible when cpinioiia are received from 
all parts of the country 

There are two other suggestions which have 
come from some of our Mabomedan friends It 
13 best to mention what these suggestions are srd 
to state what my attitude is in regard to them 
It has been represented to roe by an infiuentia) 
friend, the Hon ble Ibrahim Babimlnlla, who 
baa been a friend of Primary Education r many 
years, that a bare majority in the Local Govern 
ment may sometimes L&uae difEcultiiS Oompul 
Sion 13 rather a serious matter, especially in this 
countiy with conflictit g creeds and other interests 
ThsTefoie, it would be advisable to provide tor a 
substantial majority of two thirds 1 do not want 
to commit myself But I think there (s agiod 
deal of forte ID that suggestion What we want 
u to Dialco a cautious beginrurg Tho principle 
u eeeursd whether we laid down a two thirds 
majority or a mere majority If we Cod in 
future that there is n fairly large body of public 
opinion 111 faiour of a two tliirJs majority for 
compulsion, there le nothing to prevent us from 
going in for a two thirds majority * 

The second detail is the proposed addition to 
the number of exceptions that we have already 
introduced into tho bill It I aa been repre 
seated that in certain parte of Upper India 
especially in certein paitso! tie Funjab, there 
IS an apprehension in the Ditnds of many Maho 
medans that the rompulegry powcis of this bill 
may be u«ed to compel M«ham*dan boys wh«a’e 
they are m minoii^y to attend llin (u schoolx and 
learn Hindi inetoad of Urdn 1 myself lii%e lo 
euch apprehTsion But if there is such a mia 
apprebereiOD, no room mustlegiveu for it 1 
Vs 

the number already embodied in the bill, ru, 
that a parent may otject to sending bu child to 
a echool where the vernacular taught is not tho 
vemacuhr of the parent, Ac I shall be per 
eonally prepared lo adl lliia exception t meet 
the care of a parent who has a consewctioua 
objection of tl at sort 

I will BOW brufly refer to a f«wof tbo ob 
jcclioDS urged against the policy of tbe bill 
There are some friends who are wi*h ua but 
whose faith is not rtrong They a^h ns i do we 
think lhat the time for mispulsion has comet 
They sn* willing re support ns if they are *il 


ting m a public mee*-ing, they will even raise 
then hands in favour of it But tbeir minds 
are fail of doubt and tney ask us, “do you 
really thii k that the timo for compulsion has 
comet X want to say to all these friends that, 
so far as my persona! opinion is concerned and 
It IS based on a lifelong study of the question 
of education and a fair amount of experience in 
regard to tbe state of things in difierent parts 
of the countiy — my own personal opinion is 
this that tbe time for the introduction of 
compulsion lias not only come, but compulsion 
has long been overdue That is my own personal 
view (cheere) In Baroda, an Indiin Foudatoiy 
State, compulsion is universal to day Are tbe 
people of British territories behind tbe people 
of Baroda? In what respects are they inferior 
to tho ptople of Barodal and why should not 
compulsion suit the people of British India? 
Take the case of Ceylon A large poition of 
tho population of Ceylon is Tamil m origin 
la the Tamil population, the huge Tamil popula 
tion of this country, inferior to that of OeyUmt 
And yet one *1 nd of the area of Ceylon n now 
under compulsion If compubton suits theTamll 
popuUtioii of Ceylon, I do not see why it shouIJ 
not e lit tbe Tamil jiopuKticn cf South India 
Take the case cf the Philippine Islai da All the 
Municipalities haia teluntanly made education 
compulsory There is no law authorising them lo 
dose, hut they Lave issued orditianceSi which are 
thought by some to be nob hgil, miking education 
rnmary Education, compiilsoiy Are we behind 
the Phihppiroa, we a people of Aryan descent, 
that couipul-ioii would notsuit us ihen it suite 
boyaend girlsc f tl e Philippine WandsfTheierore, 
to those who have lias doubr I say. *' Have a littln 
more faith in the cause, ,r your conviction Is 
ahgUtly stronger, your fear* and doubts will be 
found to be absolutely groundless " Tbcn, Sir, 
'Jr.yetftwm 'naa 'tooen raised by some friends 
of Primary X Jucation Not that I doubt their 
•locenty.but they are mentiouirg diOvcuUic* which 
may imprtas the u. wary end the eirerle and 
therefore corstituta additional difficulty They 
"■‘Z t teachera, where are tbe 

«hool bu.Minga? What are you proiming ? 
have alrealy great difficulties ,n getting trained 
^ r and su.Ublt school luild.rgs for boy. 

log that compnlann should be introduced ?" To 
Ihewl would recommend a careful study of the 

Vi? Whtn cotopjl 

nm rrx, irlnrio^ |„ ig,;/,),. 
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the cost comes from the State and one third from 
the local bodies That is what we are asking If 
we ask for this strongly, firmly anl slrennousl), 

I think, it not this propoition, at leist somethiig 
hke It will ultimately be fortheomug 

There is one more objection raised that 1 should 
notice It IS said that by introducing compulsicn 
piece meal, and by giving these local bodies 
this ettia assistance, you are intinducing inequ 
alitieft in the taration of the country you are 
gmng advantage to certain local areas and to 
that extent you are placing other areas under 
ft disadvantage It is ft perfectly theoretical eigu 
ment, advanced to pile up dilGculties in our 
path Are there i ot inequahtiea today tn the 
distributmo of revenues under the provincial 
contracts? No two provimes are fairly ejual 
Prom some Provinces neatly SO per rent more 
14 taken for Imperiat purposex more than from 
others Is there not inequality (here? Take 
the case of eiti-^like Calcutta, Uooibiy and bimla 
IJc Nair laised the question in Madras I do 
not know how far Madras has succeeded These 
cities getlirge giants fur improvcmec ta, whereas 
plsies of secondary importance like Poona and 
Ahmedibad are practically left to shift fur them 
selves Thera IS this injustice of fiO lakhs being 
given for Simla, 100 hkhs for Calcutta and 50 
lakhs for Dombay, while other towns of import* 
ance are left to shift for tberaielvee Take the 
new policy of the Ooverninetit in regard to Drain 
age and Water Works Under tins new policy 
certain Sttbetati'ial ftMistanca is ^.iveti by Ijocal 
Governments to local bodi>^ winch go infer these 
works There la u equality in this That ineqna* 
lity does rot differ from the inequality proposed 
in the bill What is dote is to get this inequality 
caused by the Introduction uf this bill to b<* m 
low as poRSible As a matter of fact thie very 
inequality will be a very powerfol force pushing 
other local bodies to coma and range tbemaelves 
alongside this bill 

These are the objections against the general 
policy of the bill which have t>ecn urged in 
various quarters, which I haie tlicught worth 
my while to notice op this occaiion [ fear I 
have trespassed unduly long on ycur patience 
(Voices “ No, No ”) As 1 hale already Said, this 
IS the first O'rasion on which 1 am rpeaking 
ptibhcly on this bill since tbe hill was introduced 
and therefore 1 thought I might utiTua thisocca 
eioti tor making a further sialemeit Thu 
question of universal education la really at the 
root of the question of the moral and mateml 


condition of the masses of our people Whether 
it IS destitution, whether it is misery, whether 
it IS squalor or whether it is dl^eBS6 tlat you 
want to fight, you are forced to this conclusion " 
that the first remedy of all remedies is to be 
able to remove the ignorance of the mass of the 
people and to giie to people the benefit of 
etucation If you want to increase the wage 
earnii g capacity of the worker, i! you want tbe 
peasant to grow stionger and take better care 
of himself in his dealings with the money lender, 
if you want him better to understand the bene 
(itK of sanitatint', if you want him to grow out 
of superstitious beliefs — if you want to do any 
one of these things, — you will find that the first 
and Ccreninat thm,^ to do is to give him the 
rudiments of knowledge Witnout that you 
could do nothing with bim With that you can 
do everything Therefore, this question lies at 
tbe root of the moral and material advancement 
of our people 'kouwill i-emeinbet that, which 
w lecognised every where ties m tli* world both 
by the Goiernment nnd the people In tins 
cminlry if we aro jealous of our good name, if we 
CO not want to be reckoned with uncivtltted 


natione, we aie (o realire tov/ards our poorer 
brethren tbe aaroa reepjnaihility which the State 
Ai d people are realwing u, other couutms This 
le a matter of aUolute justice to the poorer people 
of our land They have got the faculty of receiving 
the rudiinoi ta of knowledge It w nmonetfous 
and cruel wrong that milliona and milliona 
ftbould bo left without that knowledge and that 
the Joy of that knowledge should bo absolutely 
iic-experienced by them I think the conscierco 
ofoir pvopU ban been aWping much too long 
ooo It iH tiraa some of us reused th&t conscience 
aa sigouroely as we can It is not only the 
conecience cf tbe people that baa been sleeping, 
tbe conscience of n« Guvernroent also hsa been 
Icng aVepinp tj,,, matter However, 

there are aigns that ibo conscience of the pen 
pie IS awakened and that tU conscience of the 
Government Is aW awaking I haio no doubt 
that those who are responsible f©? tUi ejUnsion 
of knowIHce, the Government if India and the 
^cretary ftf arxioua to promote 

anmary EdDcalion almoat more than fti y other 
ITT ,1. yer I ..nlir. to 

** special circuniatances why this 

quwtioD s^ulj specially f.rorable 

** visiting this 

•ntS Willie a I istonc tccasion 

eed I thick the Governmeut of India will do 
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w«\l, do wisely, if ‘fcey will try to comme 
monte tliia greet end hietoric oecesion in lome 
etnking manner end wbet commemoretion would 
be more striking then the conferring of this 
boon of oniveTMl edacelion on the me^ea of 
the people of this country t (Loud and prolonged 
rbeera ) tSiit whether the Oovernment do confer 
tni9 boon or not, so far as we people of this 
country ere concerned, our duty in this 
inetter is clear ft is not to rest till wo 
hsv a secured tbia boon for the people of this tend 
(ehe»r»l I therefore rejoice that you here trought 
into exuteoce this Elementary Bducebon Leegoe 
Let mspointouttotho^e who have organised this 
league that they here thereby iinderUken no light 
reepoBSihility Dr Ksir referred jn huepcech to 
Che Cirminghsin Lsng le If you wan* todo any 
thing 10 the direction of whst that leegue did, 
you will hare (a be up «l> the time t waetyou 
to neahre tfaatycu will be confronted with orany 
diffieuittee lu this work, hut the diSeultiee will 
nftish a«d*«w» wiE be yours tt yeti o»>/ hare 
faith IB thecniire yours if you will inntinue to 
work with stout hearts fuUy persuaded that in 
tbo present stats uf t) » couotcy do work is mors 
nSNSMry, more urgent more pattiolu^ or more 
bltsssd thee this work of spisadirg msas education 
le tbs country If you ere firmly pertneded of 
the truth of this, then I era quite eur* you will 
be able to diacbarge this aolean reaponeibility 
which you bare underlakin ’ Othsrwiae you will 
oalybe adding one mere instance to the long list 
of failures wbicb w« bars to deplore in the causa 
of our land I want you to realiie the reaponsibi 
lity that you her* undertskeu fa) bringing this 
league Into etietance Ae you diecbarge this 
reepoBSibility well or ill, ao you will deserve well 
or lit of your children and childrens children 

London, July S7 

Lord Crewe, speaking to a deputation held by 
Lord Courtlier, in farour of Mr Cokbalas Bill, 
suspended any proosuored new, peodmg She 
opinione of tne Local Ooverniscnts on the Bill 
De dwelt on >Ce difficulties and cost while sxpreae 
ing the DtiDoet sympetby of the OavaroDSnt of 
India with tbe obyvrlji of lue Bill 


OOKHAIXS SPEECHES— An .sK-us 
tire and compreberieiva cullection of hie vtweebee 
with a biographical sketch and a poitrait Over 
f CCO pages Crown dvo IVice Ks S To Sofia 
e ribere ct the “ Iteview ,** Be 8 8 
0~At!ateaaaSr<:o,'4^vakSTaBia CkelU Slrett iladna 
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Mficaulay and Indian Education 

The Hon Mr Cokhelas Elementary Education 
Bill IS sow before the public for diaeossion and opi 
moo It IBS} not be inopportune, wntea the 
"Mshraite ” to note the whole hearted enthiisiism 
with which Lord Slacsnlay, the sponsor of Indian 
efucatioo, euoported the idea of universal sdu 
ration Ou a perusal of fifaesulays viesvs, one 
seems to thinlr as if the great advocate of ^ucs 
tiiMk were spesking with reference to the Sill now 
before os So apposite are tbs observations that 
they deserve being quoted )0 full Lord Mscau 
lay said — 

‘ 1 belisw, Sir that it is the right and du*y 
of tbe State to provide mesne of education for 
thsoommoR people These propoeitions seem Co 
ms to be implied id every definition that bae ever 
yes been given of (he lanctionf of a OoW/istene 
About the sitrst of thiue functioss there has 
been much difiVrsBce of opinion among ingenious 
oee Tnere are seme who bold that it is the 
businsea of n Oovsrnoisnt to meddle with ITSiy 
part of the tyettm of humsn life, to regulate trade 
by beurties and probibiiieus, to regulate expss 
•lituroby auttptuary laws, to regulate literature 
by a cvosorship, to regulate religion by an inquisi 
tion Others gn to the oppoaite extroois, and assign 
tnQoveromvnl a very narrow sphere of action 
Bit the very narrowest sphere that ever was 
aarigned to Oovernment by any schonl of political 
pbikwophy le quite wide enough for my purpose 
On one point eU d iputanls are agreed They un 
animouaiy acknowledge that it is the duty of every 
Oorernmeot to take order for giving aecunty to 
the oenons end property of the members of the 
community This being admitted, can it be denied 
thet the education of the common people is a moat 
•Sect Mt mtans of vseunng our persons end pro- 
perty f Let Adam ^mith ecewer the question for 
me He has eipreasiy lol I us (ha t a distincrion is 
to be made, particalarly Is a commercial aod high- 
]y olviliseA soriety, between tbe education of the 
rich and the education of tUa poor Tbe edncatinn 
of the poor, he says, is a matter which deeply con 
certa the commonwealth Just M themagiitrete 
ought to interfere for the purpose of preventing 
the leproay from spreading among the people, ha 
nogfit to interfetB for the purpneo of stopping tbe 
pwogrws of tbs moral distempera wbichaio ineepar* 
able from Ignorance Kor can this doty be neglect 
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ed without danger to the public peace If you 
leave the multitude uoinstructed, tb^re isaenoua 
risk that their animosities maj prod ice the most 
dreadful disorders. 

“The moat dreadful disorders* Those are Adam 
Smiths own words, and prophetic words thej 
were Scarcely bad he given this warning to our 
rulers when his prediction was fulfilled in a manner 
never to be forgotten Ispeako! theiiots of 1847 
I do not know that 1 could find in all history a 
stronger proof of the proposition, that the 
Ignorance of ^he common people makes the 
property, the limbs, the lives of all rUsaea 
insecure 'Without the shadow of a grievance, at 
the summons of a mad man, a hundred thousand 
people rise in insurrection During a whole 
Week there is anarchy ID thegreatest and wealth 
lest of European citiee 

“Then came the retribution Oount up all 
the wretches who were ehot, who were henged, 
who were crushed , and you will find that battles 
haio been won and lost with a smaller sacrifice of 
life And what was the cause of this calamity— 
ft calamity— which in the history of London, 
ranks with the Great Plague and the Great Fire I 
The cause was the ignorance ofa population which 
had been suffered, in the neighbourhood of palaces, 
taeatres, temples, to grow up as rude and etupvi 
as any tribe of tA*tnood cannibals m New 
Zealand— I might gay os any drove of beasts m 
SmithCeld Market 

“ The instance is striking , but it is not eolitaiy 
To the same causa are to be ascribed the rioU of 
Nottingham, the sack of Bristol, all the outrages 
of Lud, and Swing and Rebecca —beautiful and 
costly bislI inery broken to pieces m Torksbire, 
barne and haystacks bUzmg jn Kent, fences 
and buildings pulled down in ales Coaid suen 
things have been dons in a country m wlneh 
the mini of the labourers bad been opened by 
education, in which he hsd been taught to God 
pleasure in the exercise of his intelUcf, taught to 
revere his Maker, taught to respect legitimate 
authority, and taught at the sime time to seek the 
redress of real wrongs by p^ceful and coni-ittntion 
al means ? " 

Tyird Macaulay summed up hia argument 
thus — 

“This, then, is roy argument — It is the duly 
of (lovernment to protect our persons and pioperty 
from danger , the cross ignotance.of the cob toon 
people IB a principal cause of danger to ourpervona 
and property , tberefore, it is the duty ©f the 


Govermnent to take care that the common people 
shall not be grossly ignorant 

“And what is the alternative? It is universally 
allowed that by some means Governnient must 
protect our persons and property If you take 
away education, what means do you leave? You 
havosuch means ns only necessity can justify — 
means which inflict a fearful amount of pain, not 
only on the guilty, but on the innocent who o-ro 
connected with the guilty 


Protection of Minor Girls 


The Secretary of State for India has recently 
addressed the fotlowii g Despatch to the Govern 
ment of India — 

My attention m Council has lately been called 
to the yanoua methods by which female children 
Jn India are condemned to a hfe of prostitution, 
whether by enrolment in a body of dancing girls 
attached to a Hindu temple, by symbolical marri 
Bge to an idol, e flower, a sword, or some other 
material object , or by adoption by a prostitute 
whose profmion the child is brought up to follow 
1 observe with satisfaction that an increasing esc* 
lion of Hindu society regards the association of 
religious ceremonies with the pracHea of prostitu 
»ion, with strong dwapproial In Madras, wherstlie 
institution of Temple Darcing Girls still survives, 
an Indian District Ufagistrafe, Mr R Rama 
Chandra Row.bas expressed the opinion that temple 
seivanUhave been degraded from their original 
stotus to peiform functions “ abhorrent to strict 
Umdu religion , and in Bombav, a society for 
th. protection „f oh, Wren b„ b„;„ r„,„ej with 
tliyo opemion ot lo,6,„g niniia c.lii«n. 

I dei-ire to be mrormpd of the probable extent 
of the eril , how far the provieione of the Penal 
Cirfo, lotion, 372 and 373, are in Ib.m.elre. 
enffirient to i|,.l *,th „ e(r,cti..ll, , and nhether 
in ,oi.r opinion, or H„t „[ th, Goremment., 
.deiiuat. .top, ere b,„ g t,l,e„ 
w It at prewnt eUnd, or whether an, and ,f eo, 
^t amodm.nt. of the law .r. required to gi.e 
t^win.bl. ,„„ur.e,„ent and eopport to Ibce 

? ’"PI'"™ f I*™ •I’»» 

The matter leone in which the weipht of public 

^tbor.t, me, well bo le„, to th, furtheraL of 
Si x "" '"''e'X*”'-) leaden. Of 

X •" ‘lea eh'ldneil belong 

whom the Jaw intended to protett 
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already here to bring over their wives and families 
and thus increase their happoess and then useful 
ness as citizens 

Savings of Indian Emigrants 

When Indian emigrants return from Demerara, 
Mauritius, and elsewhere to their native land 
prominence is often given to the hrgo sums of 
money which they I a\e brought bark with them 
In Dr Banks a report on Fmigrntiun from tho 
Port of Calcutta in 1910, for instance we ara 
told that the returned emigrants esmeo with 
horn an aggregate of over four lakhs wl leh tley 
lad accumulited during their exile It is well 
rowever, to realise (eajs the S{ti«eawnn) tlat 
there is another side to the picture toalieh 
!qual prornineice ougl t to be given 01 the 
returne i emigrants i nly 48 29 jier cent biought 
tmek aanc gs ranging from oie riipea upwards, 
the remaining 'll 71 per cent bmiight hack 
notl mg It n ay le right lo say tUtthe poverty 
of thu unfortunite moiety was due to ilteneee 
Ilness pxtmvagai ce, and improvidence but no 
pvidenco » given m support of this «ipUiialion 
III any case it ought to be made nute clear that 
half the emigrants eowe back to India no better 
off than when they left, and probably a good deal 
worse olT in many ro>pccU 

Indiaos in the Dominions 
According to the official report of the dehbera 
lions of tie Imperial Conference held recently 
ID London, I/ml Crewe stated thit he could die 
cover no complete aolution of tUs proHem of the 
treatment of i atives in the Dommioia The 
Imjierul G veriinient recogntx*d that it was 
impoasible to mainUm the i le* o{ t» e absolutely 
free mterolenge of all subjerU of the Crawi. 
also that in the United Kinglom ii was e*s> to 
underrate the difficulties experienced by Ibe 
Diminions bet! er Indiana were to be regarded 
from the stanlpomt of nstiorsl ti«loTy,*'pnd* 
of dee-ent, personal clarscier or intellw^r, they 
hsl a real claim to consi lerstion, as eupj»cU 
of the Crown, and as men lie conClixily 
submitted that the rrlatiocs cf India and the 
Empire might be malenally improved by tPe 
coUivation of mutual unJers ardiog The India 
Office an I the Government of In ha wool 1 alwaya 
do their l>*st to eiplam to «he people of lrd»a 
how the position stood with the Dominiona. On 
the other hant, he ll ought ther were ertiUed to 
ask the Ministers of the Dommioos to etaVe 


known how deep and wileepread was the feeling 
on the subject m India 


Lord Crewe suggested that it would be possible 
for the Dominions within the limits laid down 
for the admission of immigrants, to make entrance 
for Indians easier and pleasanter if it were to 
become known that withir those limits Indians 
nouM reciot e r genuine welcome A great deal might 
be done toeOeet better relations between India 
and the Dominions The position could be improved 
if, by force of aaictions, eisie und religion were 
invariably recognised Lord Crewe appeale*! to 
the Dominions to inform ptihlio opinion aa to 
tho claima of Indiar a to convidrrate and friendly 
treatment aa loyal fellow 8ubjK.ta 

Sir Joseph Ward, moving the resolution. 
Mid that New Fealanlers were most friendly to 
Indians Tlie resolution aimed at tho establish 
ment of econunic competitnn of coloureil with 
uritiSM crews 


' AiricAj (teclaren it was not 

so roiich a q lestion of labour as of self preser 
«tion In view of iho overwhelming Afncan 
population It was impossille to alhw the intrO 
duction of an Asiatic problem 


The Indians of South Africa 
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Childrea’s Courts in Baroda 

Whereu it » founii that bad afftcU ira pro 
dacoJ on tba miods, badi«< and morals of ctuldreo 
cl tnoder sge bf reason of usociatioo ivilb adalt 
prisoners in th* jail and bad charactrra not of 
jail, and nhereaa it is dtsirable to mak* tpecul 
provisions for tbo trial of criminal ca^oa in vihi^ 
thlliiren ora aecuaad pepsonv and for raguUting 
the maDDCr of thei' custody with a view t:> op 
lift their moral, mental ard mduatnal educatioD, 
and gaoerally for the proteeiion of ckildre' , Bte 
HigbsMsthe Uabarajs Sabeb i* pleased to enact 
as follows — 

The Act It to be called the Children a Court 
Act «nd shall he applicable during the trial of 
petMons who are 'ebildceo' at the comnwnee 
toent dC proceedings, by "children being under 
tcood beys or girla who here not eorepleted their 
tilWnth year The Act eoicU that every Court 
tn thi Etate beeiing charges agaioit children 
ahall lit either in a diflerent bmldiog or a dif 
ferent non from thet la which ordinary eittinga 
of tbe Court aie held, or on different daye or at 
diSbreot tmei from tlioae at which ordinary 
sittings <tv held The Court so sittingebol) be 
regarded as tbo Childreoa Court t^ben such a 
Court IS racabliehrd, all other hfigistretee in the 
ipeciffed area will cease to sxetvisa any jaiisdie 
tion in cases where a child accused ts tried aingly 
or ]o ntly with an adult ro accused ft >9 farther 
enacted that nCniniasl Qiurt bearing ehargee 
against children fhsll gire priority of coondera 
lion to cases against children over any other 
ease Ko Criminal Court shall esntene* a con 
victed child who has not completed hu or brr 
12tb year, to imprisonment in ]ail or pees a 
wntonce on any coavseted child of (t) de>itb,(J) 
laprisooment for life, (3) banishment ortd)eo»fis- 
cabon of his or her property Mben enaeeoeed 
chili can legally be Ut no bail, the Conrt may 
instead of taking such bail from the chtM, release 
bun cna recognizance entered into by tbeparent 
or guardian of the child When cot rvloiMiedon 
ball by reason of the brinoueneia of tba oOenro or 
nnrulycbktacter uf tbe child orforeny euflieient 
rvason, tbe Court may, instead of remanding bim 

erdertbe child to be detained in the Chifdrenli 
Tt 


Reformatory, if one baa been established in the 
State witbin conveniestdistance from tbe Court 
rrrrder the child to be given in custody of any 
fit andresponeibla person who may be willing to 
keep tbe child in custody and enters into a, recog- 
niieanee to produce him in Court as the Court may 

So far, M regards the procedure to be followed 
prior toconvicCran of the child If a child is 
connetej the Court nay sentence bin either to 
impnaoument in ytil or may follow any one of 
the following cDUisea at the Mogietratea discre 
Uon — 1) please the child after warning him, 
or(2)comroitbiilito the (era of bis father mother, 
gnardun or any near I'elativa who might under 
take the responsibility for tbe child a good beha 
viourfor a period to be fixed by theCouit.Oot 
exceeding ]2 niontbs under a bond executed by 
such relative with or without surety, or (3} 
order tbecbild to be deUmad ina CbildrensRe 
formatory for a period not leu than three or 
more than tevrs years '^brn a child la made 
over to a lelativs it M suactsd that the Court 
nay put in tbs bond a conaition (bnt during 
tbe penodof tbe bond tbe child rball be uoder tbe 
aupervimoo cd a prnoa oi parsoni, not being a 
Polica officer, to be named by tba Oourtfor tba 
purpose It la leid down that tbe eonritiionof 
child oflVnve iball entail no disqualification on 
the child, but such conviction will not prevent a 
Court from taking it toto oonaiderntion fur the 
purpoeeof icfliciing greater punlsbmMit on tbo 
accoaed according 'o law on the lepetition of 
the offence 'When a child is sent to a jail, it is 
enacted that the officer m charge of the ]ail shall 
keep the children prisonen apart from the adult 
primneraasd shall so manage that they will not 
come into contact with the latter on aoyacoouot 
Itu also bid down that the Inspector General of 
Pneoiu ahall aa far as possible provide for the 
industrial education of the juvenilo pneoners in 
Jilts TlTien a child isundergoing asentence of 
imprcfiogineiiC in jail and has sot at that time 
vjoipleted his or her )5lh year, the Jail Superfa 
ten^ntniay take the child to the District Magia 
trate at the place who may it he deems fit, order, 
to lieu of the reman mg period of imprisonment, 
detentidi la a Children s Beformatory for a period 
of not lees then three or idoiw than seven years 
The l»-eposed Irgialalion also piovides for tbe 
establishment by tbo StsteoC ChiHrens Befor 
matoiiea for the sdmission of juvrnile criminals 
finf any benevount institution in tu'e Slate may 

be lecogniaed as a Children a Reformatory for » 
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specified area if it is willing to keep juvenile 
offenders undents care it conformity with the 
provisions of the Act All Children's Reforma 
tones will be under the c<ntrol of the Educe 
tional Department, and tl e Vidyadhikan, or the 
Minister of Education, should provide for tie 
primary and technical education of children in 
Reformatories The Vidyadhikan will haieaW 
the power to transfer a child from one Reforroa 
tory to another Every child ma Reformatory is 
to be released on the completion of 19 years 
of oge The Vidyadhikan maj atony time even 
before the completion of 1 9 y ears ri kase the cJnld 
with the sanction of the Guvertnnent on rpCeinl 
grounds It is also provided tl it wienanj |w 
ponsiblo or trustworthy person or Given ueCf^ 
Municipal oil ccr i* willing t» take a <! iH ouTo? 
the Reformatory under hi* care an 1 employ i iin 
I in some business, profissmn or ind istry the 
chief offeer of the Refonnatorv may give a 
pariranii or permit to him to tike tied ild under 
his care Such a pfrnnt will n r remain in fon-o 
for more than a year, but may i>« extendr) The 
Isa ling ofiieer 1 as sl«o ti e power to cancel a per 
nut at anv tune if he thu ks ft m tlie ii tereot of 
the chill It a juvenile offenlTt esrapoa from 
lawful eu«l(yU,any IMtce offictr may arrest lit" 
withvit warrant at 1 return the chill to the 
proper persona (ti«to<ly A fine not cicesslmg 
Ra iOO.orltnpnaoniasrlfor a penud not exceel 
jng SIX months la pronled for as a penalty for 
any pemon sMtating a chill to e»»capo from n 
Reformatory or from lawful custody l/>»tly. jt 
5a pmvi 1e«l ll at an appeal agairst ronnction an I 
sentence in a Uliil Iren'a Court shall tt« to tl e 
Beamons Judge, ssho w\U has* tl* ssma yaiwera 
aa he I at un ler the Cnminal Prt<»'l ire Cod* in 
tppwiU from aaerterce of leipriaonment or fine 
and anyo'her powers conferred on tie ortrinai 
Csurt 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION. 


Sntish Traders in Burma 

The community of British traders in Rangoon 
IS said to be just cow in a state of commotion 
ctiiaed, it IS alleged, by the knowledge of a Ger 
man Syndicnto securing wholesale concessions to 
work wolfnira tmnea in the vicinty of Taioy, 
Burma, and IS said to lave addressed a petition 
of protest to the Governor General urging legisla- 
tion by which tl e minca may be operated ertirely 
by British capital Molfmm, asthe rwler may 
ktiuM, IS It tungsbite of iron and mangarese, 
generally of a brownish or grayish colour, eub 
uetallic lustre and high specifc gravity, from 
wi tch tungvlen is extracted, anti, when alloyed in 
sm-ill c|iin««tipa, is immensely saluablo m iiicreas 
ing tl © Ittidnesa of atecl hince the deposits of 
wolfism have been discovered m paying sjuanti 
ties in Burma Mvcral Britiah tempi rues lave 
been formed, eliief among them being lie 
Rat goon Mining Cloinpany, I iit, tt is siiid, several 
ficitnan representatiies mtpeete 1 the niuiea, made 
surveys end, diarovrring oti or rich tltncsiils, 
communicnltd the infoimatiun to tlieir frtna in 
< sritiany, wl ith lesulH-J in tl e rush of Capitahicta 
to Burma The friDcijwl shipmenta of wolfram 
go direct from Biriua to Hamburg, where 
throiigl a chemical jnicrsa hi the large mills the 
tunpten is separated 


iD<ii&D Trade. 

Tl egrowlh of the Indian si Ipfing trade within 
tie pasi twerty years hat Isyn tmsrkalle (wya 
tU In tleyear IPPh, the ton- 

rage of vfwli rntcre.1 at d cleaiwl in tl e foriign 
trade sd tl la country toUlled 7, really 
f 0<»0 (KK) tori of wl tch were Jinliab 1 ive yean 
UW ilsee Crurrs lad (r creased rrapertirtly by 
l,0f»0(i0.i tor* and tie ir,cr»**#i «*« eteaddy 
ma ntiipMu.ul 14,2-9,1^0 tor* wera 

regM.*«w! The r, -i Hrvk.rg tot*!* fell to U 
^trl.d m D 0' when tl ere wa. * tout gain over 
rae yrervoue quir^uet r i jr cf ’’.•KfOW) Uf 
pie rated irrp-aw sets ret cnairtairsyl in U*0fl, 
bit tl e reason taB-^f»r to, for ir, « a* star 
tier* w*. a rra** tr,ds dijeresKn which 
wrr i-da.ery t’acw* <^ju*']y n » co*«m » trad* 
ha. re*-** rap,d edr.rwacf J,,* ,*4 

tlrra ^ vvmeroui l,re« Imk.rg up Jrd.sn rwU 
with tW I craun Gu’f. Javt. Cl <r », Japan, Mad- 
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Nevr Indastn«s for ladu 

Til* W«rg»t D«I«»rtoi«nt pf Apieutlut* «$coh 
ducting « Mru of (Xr«rim»n(i vith th* tb>»ht«M 
culUK, »bich i« b»ing intrrvlacxlintotb* p»o»t*e« 
intb « ri'u' lo Its (irovijiog rsddsr fornUts 
BcTcrsl T»n«ti«i wtr« imporUH from Snulbern 
£urop« *nJ Catifornu •cgotig etl)«r ) isee*, th* 
non Irmting fptci«%r»mi g in fplm'fi'l c®od>lwn, 
but tbs fruiting usPtslisi unfertun»t»Jy 
(outi4 to be rotten in! non* turoved Th* 
firing were plnnled »t CuttAck, Pun I'tinbeiiee, 
Ssbour slid i.rnchi, but mtfi the rswptfon of 
tboee lit lUnelii, no sucrewi b** t»e«n 
Tlie elmoet generel failure la at<ribut»<i to the 
itcportetion of lueh larophjtie pfintA iluring (he 
n\nj eeeaonard future euttinga are to ho hrooght 
into Dengat at the commeccrBierit of (be hot 
«r«(htr 

The Deparlornt (night afeo trpcrimrR* forcher 
erith the fmitirg vanetin The oa» apmlese 
OpODital, for tnatanor, la axtif to prwfuc* driitwas 
fruit ee the reeutt of inganioss eroni brtediog 
cemtd out by e groirer at Loa Angela* *ho 
■cbieraii tbia mult «hil« arpanoianong <0 the 
bopo of pTodiKing * ptanc capable of aritbawoding 
drought on tbe oittle nocbing couotne* of tbe 
Vsited StetM >et only wne tha fibre ebBinate'l 
tod the rmteio eofvUnro incrraaed oMil the 
tesrr* compered favourably r»ilb tha brat fodder 
gnmet, but from fho raady fiaronrlr** knob of 
rngetaWe njattrr, • Juacioua fruit waaerotved 
— Thtinptrt 

Vegetable Fibre aud Wool blaDufectare 
Tb« preianeo of eagataUa fibre to »o«>l >o eo 
o1A diSculty nbicb airecti all atagra in wool 
manufacture Tbeaa are often luipsrraplibte 
until tba wool (a dyad, nhan the vrgetaMe fibrca 
remain erbit* The trouble la aaid to he 
largely due to (he bags sod twioa oaod tn 
packing Coarsely apuo jute acid hemp ate 
(ha uaual matrnala (or (hear, aod is (be rrugb 
bandliiTg of tba baler, tba packing u ofim tAre 
or, at the beat, aubjactad to cosaidarabte fnrtien, 
looae fibraa bring rubbed eS and miird iritb tie 
fiaecea Tba Frrccb correapoudant of the Ttxtth 
ITotU A»»ni raporla, bowerer, that jute bags are 
DOW being fined with a cloth woven entirely from 
paper yarn Recent upenmenie bare alee pro- 
dnced apapertwiua which is aatisfactory from a 
ttructnral point of view, as U la precbBslly a 
twisted ribbon, whereea tba ordinary twine sa 
merely a bundle of fibres 


Pratectifin of Factory Worker* in Japes 

Aft>r ten years of w irk on tba subject 
tbs Japenoes Oovemmest has just laid before 
r«r}ia«ient iti propcaals for tba ptetecUou 
of tba factory worker* cf Japan The Oortru 
amt dmras to apply tea ibll to all 
workshops and fertone* with more than ten 
workers Ibis would include 111,436 factories 
and 619,171 workers The Camoiiseion which 
drew up Ihs IJiIl >» th* first pisra reetneh-d 
MiS|<(Clii» 10 factoriie of tweety workers, and 
tba final caoiprotnisa u likely to work out at 
fifteen Perbape the meet interratiDg part 
of the OuverDtoents proposals applies to women 
sod children If Ihs Ifill faueuw leto law, 
children under twelve yurs of age will do longer 
be employed m tba (setoriea at Japnn >o 
youeg man nr wtiman under Gltaen year* of 
age will be allowed to work more than twilee 
baurs a day They will aleo be protaefsd frotu 
Bigbt work Tbin again young paopla ondcr 
aixtctn yeere of age are to sDjoy two days' reet 
■n (be tnanib, end in the case of day and night 
ebitt woiktm the boli lays will eoiouBt to four 
days Another proneion probibita tbe atppfsy 
aeiitof gitle and yuuhg paopla under fifteen «d 
eleciritwl machinery end id other dabgeieua 
tmee 

StradeghlApiauon- FulutBofFInns 

The retwnt failures of tbe llurre flatar clotb 
merchanta at Calcutta hia created quite a eoDW 
tieo The firms involved are bteeere tlandea 
nopelkfiata, Messrs Ilhairab Churn Kehetra 
Molinn, Mrwrs KanyeUl Uikbenur and Meaers 
Osneah Die Jayram The firrt three are Bengali 
firms, while tbe fourth w a Marweti firm Tbe 
first two firsia are eaiA to be owned by tba eame 
pereon and carried on buiineee in pieca-goode and 
bundle Their jaint liabilitiee amount to 12 Irkbi 
of ruproe, Bhurab Cburn fvsbetra Mobon alooe 
being Ubte for a little ever T lakhs The liabiti 
live if the firm of Meeera KenysUt Bisheseur ato 
ml to be 4 Iskhe and (boas of Oaoceh Das 
Jsyrsm to b« 9 Iskfas Jo an intsrffew, the 
Merwari merchsnt* said that tines (bs Swsdcebi 
agitation, piece finds trade bad been dull end this 
wee given as a reason for tba failure of tbosa 

Sevenil big dealers in foreign goad* at Harem- 
fUnj in tba Dana diatnct bave stopped paymest 
end closed their kuainees Their iiabiluies are 
eidiRiated lo fa about ten lakbg of rupees, tbe 
principal creditors being tbe kterwari piece-goode 
ttetchsBts of CalcutU ~-l.ztrcu.t 
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Sun Umbrellas 

The namifacture of urabreU<is in India has now 
reached a magnitude that claims the attention of 
makers for any improvement that might it crease 
their business At present, with few exceptions, 
the same black umbrella is use 1 for protection 
against sun and against ram, although blsclt 
material gives the least protection against the 
8'ina heat This has been known for many years 
in the south of Europe, where su ishades have 

betn made of a doth that IS vio\en green on tlo 
insi le and white on tlie outsid More recentl) 

It has been found that red or orange are better 
colours for arresting the chemical or actinic poi 
tion of sunlight, that is the d i-f n„ent in proloc- 
ing fatigue in those exposed to ii India now 
posses.es d^ewoiks where fast colours are assure I 

J . ""y umbrella covering 

cloth that may bo require 1 The only imaginable 

reason for using black cloth la that itahovadirt 

Uw reidily than other coloiiw, but it la oerUin 
that, if the umbrella had been invented here, it 
wo ill never Uvo been covered with bhek cloth 
It would be quite easj to make lemovable coven 
for the purpose of wvhing, an I aUhough the two 
coloured doth would bo heavier tl m eilk, it 
would bohghtcr than thodoublecnver now often 
u«f. lor use m tho eun an umbrella should 
shade not only the head and rhoulJers, but the 
whole body, and people whose duties lie much 
out of doors in hot weather soon recognise how 
rukh of the day s fatigue may be aval led by the 
Use of a good aiietl and well made aunsha Je The 
cotton doth if nee I be, may be waterproofed 
without affixting its colour, an 1 thus dunig 
rain, It will not increase appreciably m weight 
and will servo all the year rouni. For a long 
time to come tho nU anl meUl framing wiU 
continoo to bo impottcl, but there la no rca«>n 
why sticks ahoul I not be jro>iuced entirely ii, 
India The collection, slrBiBh>ijing ►lapip-' 
cirnDg HI 1 fini-lnng of tmabidla and walkin- 
eti ks would make a urople fnre.1 indii«tr> weH 
within the conpeteicc of Native labour — 7%- 
/iibm TVjrfifc Jo r»»/if 

The Bombay Co operatiTc Conference 

The t oobaT IVOTIB-Iaj e»<.peraU»e Confertor. »ai 
epenedeelhe Sllh Juoo by ll Ks, Owrp. darle 
Hia I iMlIency aasurrd the Coeferroce cf e-s rarair.t 
* tbfs o! the Oeivmrr-rt to further tt«r«b;eets |1« 
gaTt. ftgurea to mdiraU t e Froerr.. of co-oprralioo 
darieg the feeced ra sraia ard aneoaoced thatUe 
whewe feraCeelral DaeV atarte^l br S-r \iJtaldaa 
Tbackeratv aed 3Jr I^ubhu SamaJda.* waa FTorrreausc 
well. Ifealiotta red l\t Ccn'rrtnee that tb« Cask 
wki h wtri be at nmect oe^er l*-a FMarsete^ 
Ooreropjeet, wiT beg j eyera* sea eery abortfj 


Green Leaf Manure in Madras 

The Madras Government appointed a Com 
mitt'e jn December last to enquire and report 
on tho Subject of the supply of green lesf 
manure to tho ryots The Committee consist 
ed of thb Conservator and Deputy Con«er 
valor of Forests, and the Director and Deputy 
Director of Agriculture The enquiry was limit- 
ed only to the Madura District and theCommittee 
met at Madura in the beo'nniDg of March last 
They have embodied their views an 1 opinions in 
thu shape of a very biief report The roam 
con luMon w that in future the functions of the 
1 orest Department in the matUr of the supply of 
manure will bo mainly liniitej to tho production 
and supply of seed for green manure plants The 
Madras Government have accepted this recomend 
ation and in future, not m the Madura district 
alone but throughout the Fresidoncy, tho rule 
will hold good We cannot say that this is any 
thing to di^cou^sge tha ryots Much better crops 
can bo giown with the ail of green manuring 
crops rvised m the lanlitaelf aid ploughed in, 
than by the opphr-itian of tree haves The ryots 
ehould be inducoil to raise tho manure crops m 
the field itwlf If theAgncultural Department 
would arrtnge anl keip m stock a fuQieicnt 
■ ipply of •,©<), itic rjoti can ficaryely Iiavo ftiy 
tauae to comi lain —Ittntln 

Tttlcgaon Glass Works 
II K S rOeorve Clarka.ontlie JO'h Junalaat, 
pnm a aiMl In tha ralajaiin Olaaa Worka, I'oona 

Tliiainatitnlan-aaitartclmlUjcar I'lO? with 

mnnay relliwM bypnlI.a,ul«inrt.on whith th. 
rnimutaiaa.IM th, xhnH.a 

nncinataal with Jlr Kala of Tarnahaiid aubacnp 
tiom w„a in.itad looj .1 

rthT" o' '“''■'Iial. »o<»'S 

nthar pa, Hainan Ur D„n.„k|, 

AtW aa^ral diacu^mna, it w,. raaolaad to npan a 
tat me . an 1 wnl. , j,, I 

WoaW w ”7“ " "• FnndOlaO 

:r„r' r''*,'' •— 

i-anS ^ ■< -hawn th. 

WoCa. .“ir''*""’"'.- I.hw.,1,,. 

o expeit J»p«r««9 woiken. 
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Cotton Seed Oil 
. -f III* DtrceWi’ G»nc»»l ol 

Cotmwi-rmwUigjTit.. Mr U, 


CotamerciM Intelligent*. r d Pu". 

Indiin Sluteum •^^.houIdLdi.normwly 
X . . fjtncted from 

to tb* eMu* Tba Aoericon nnd 

Ua.»n cotton -.d u«Hor . v.rr.t, 

o,U .r. edit'* tl . ^eV'nS Mrd.n»^ 

of purpo»«. *uch • bolter. 

lb, otenuUcUte rt col.n.r, purpoc 

“ulcd oil. IndioBCOtton^ 

bol, owing to cimpf on.n,tb««g 

oil h»* never be* . ^ to U tontent ••t** 


Winter Oil 
A food oil ter “‘Jlinn^fc thieV. 

rj:.’.-. U' ■'r.-;! 

rtiffot u deg ‘^’"’'Cne.V outeiJe. cr In cold 
ID lho*e operitiDg nniebinerj . 


A New Method of Making Oold and 
SiWer Yams 

tofofmncht.me tl.. «.i^ 

•"'* uT«n.*irocted ■■Lochioe. th. method 

*i:z«av m u« con-^*'" ‘T*: 

tt «*d*ffiT“v'‘"o 

** A eafnewUet hi b iwrceoUB* ol wt»t» b« 


•tperitneol*'*^* ^ ^ „« eompleteW ••^***'^ ..iibui.l ».lli in»ntir«tunB8 

TBrtWr «nd 0 rtfined 0.1 po-»*»'"» dene^ *« A l ^ 

removed, in* t**"’* J* , -,u,. oeopertw* •• 

lb. ..mo jello* eo^ut .nd 
tb. Egjpiteo „rth. ro4fk*» 

{«Ube» lb* bigl"“ P''«* ® ,«ur,. egeieet 

-hieb bM therefoiv. .. »« 


-...V.. — bilbetW (.'t 'in‘« ■ % 

rpoCrono «dp”;^ . -'W^- 

to til* trod. In lodi 
foroign eouolne 


r cotMii te«d ml. both 

. .nn foe u« toclly •«> - 
foroign eouolne* lubeUiute <« g***^ 

menufeclor. cl • h**'‘hy . ,i- ,d«lteT.Md 

i.bKh I* on* of tb. i»«» indi... food prodmrte. 
.rt,d... tl. -fc* I* '.«» 'A. 

„d y.t i« . n^»« y ’".‘",,c.to 


"ncTc'o'nd gh~'^ 


export ■* well ■• ,.A extremely b'gb 

‘“ -‘t™..: a““c; .i-A ““-I-;?"! 

prepered from the tho- 


could 
ol cotton 

sr.':J.r.AA.r^^.a“irp;:n 

',u'';ot!“gwA" .A. 


. ., eiiibuiel eilk Bl.oofeclunBS 

w*tArm.ib«l/.l p^r-rib. th.M Al l•“l' 

”™ b?. -.1. I-™f "' ‘A* 'A'“*‘ 'A"”?.; 

.ppb«l.ff..A. prot..ll.n to tb. 

s^-A“t‘£b:xr.rj;.;us^ 

l« muluree 0l b«.r met^^ ^t_^^ ord.n.rily they 
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India’s Foreign Trade 

The following is a summary of the values of 
the imports and exports for all India for the 
month of April, 1011, as compared with the cor 
responding period of the previous two yeais — 



lJUJ 

191U 

ion. 

IMl-ORTS— 


Its 


Anicnals, living 
Articlca of food and 

26 8% 

41 620 

24 030 

drink, etc 

Metals and manu 

1,17,78,C9j 

1,70,70,156 

1 3,1.10 18S 

facturca of Hard 




ware and catlery, 
machinery, inill 
work and railway 
plant and rolling 




stock, copper, iron 
and iteel,and other 




metals, etc etc 
Chemicals, drugs 

2,J0,42 GtO 

2,41,7661^ 

2.1808225 

tcedieines, iiar 




coties and dyeing 
and tanning ma 


1 


tenals,etc 

Oils— 

29 00 43 • 

34 34 838, 

32.71,769 

Mineral 

Other oils 

1010,7oJ 

1,00,280 

30 30 279 
2117061 

3300811 

13C.22C 

tnanufaetured arti 
cUb, ooal, coke, 




precious itoncs 
and pearls uoset 
silk, wood etc 

33>30j 

32,51,111 

1 

! 3C.9l,31J 

ed sod partly ma 
nufactured— 
Cotton yarn 

Cotton p eeo-goods 
Other Art leles— Cot 

21 17,011 
2 08,14,910 

21,16,83. 
3,2'', 30 2j9 

' 30 91160 
,3,4631010 

ton, silk, woollen 




spparcl camsgo 
and carta, glass 




and glassware in 
struments, ms 
tebea, paints and 
colours papers etc 
stationery, etc, 
etc 

I M, 0.3.301 

1 

211,72.484 

1 

TOTSI- 

Gold 

Silver 

P 9 26S&I 
74,57,000 
53jn.CT0 

108008211 10+4.J5865 
' 1,70 59, 40(1 298.!>0 aiO 

Ooveroment Stores 

46,R9 523 

I 21 7oJ01 

1 6100,611 

Do Treasures 

1,.>13SS 

rnXM) TOTIL 

10,355312.1 

'jl3 7G/>oS 10^15 08 87^33 


DADABHAI NAOROJl’S bPEECHES 'AND 
WRITINGS —An Vp.to-date eibkcitiTc and com 

? r«henMTe collettion Wuh a portrait. Prico lU •* 
’o Stibionbcrj of the •• Indian Hcnew," Be 

O.A Nateaan & Co, Bunkorama Chelly Street, Uadne 


Tobacco 

Itnpurta of tobacco from each principal country 
into British India in the month of May, 1911, 
and total duty realised thereon have been as 
follows — 
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practical Ur* i mineral to a 

shipped for ' tr^tmin''*^' carloads have been 
-naliTs « mveT« ; i,’" The 

phuAo«,d S r* -Aohjdrou. lul 

37 98 per c,nt [ pSu.“' 9 9^“*' 

17 Cl per cen* . “t"’ ^ P**" c«nt ; water, 

2 50 '"'•S'’*- 2 75. hardness. 
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AORtCULTURAL SeCTIOV 


AGRICULTURAL SECTION. 


The Fotato Crop 

Tb« I>«p«rts]fnt of A^onltorv, ku 

HTOett the {‘lloTinff f>st« mhith contoiAna fa* 
hmta on ik« pn^utioiu to b« Ukan in tho r<t)t>r« 
tioo of IKm on>p 

,ScJt — Th« 0 ot) moat «iiiUb}« for ili« onlim 
tiao of tli« pauco I* a n'oll draioct], free irork 
ing, medum loara 

It is (nrticulsrlf loiporUnt (k*l tke •"<> 
shoali] be «*II-Jrstar<i Soil* wkieh sre not 
Bstorsll; so should h«i^ deep open treftcheedai; 
toearrr off turplos irster sod <1 thn osnooe be 
done the ealtmttoD of the crop eho >14 not be 
attempted 

FrtfaratiaH a/ Atlttnii — ft weeeeoljel /or Ibe 
proper growth of this crop (hat the htad sbonhl 
be clean and free from elodt and that the evil 
ibeuld be brought into a fine io).ee end opeo 
(uedition This reji he broug It about b/ W 
fluent werkiitg with the plough etrl heirow 
trkfw the 0*0 of boltoek power m feasible or 
when tbuKDot {owible bp tba useof a fork or 
« para Haring obteiArd the fine tilth neoaa 
asrp, the land le resdpfor taping out intondgee 
end fufrows The former should be about 2» 
isefaes apart from creo: to crest and tbe latter 
about 9 jnohat deep 

J/<nierii(g— farm pard masore isill be fooed 
tbs Di<et euiUble and a dreanng of from to 
SOearlloedj per acre will be found auflicient for 
each crop Other organic menorrs aurb ea 
abeep-tsanot*, f reen Benareand cuf cakas, < p, 
ceat^, isargosa and wDlower, will al«o be found 
of rilae. Cattle mauare ekould be sprtad 
broedcaet eo the £sjd aad ploaghrd in 

Aa a drrnlog on toils poor in phosphate, 
1 cwt, of bono-ehsr super applied in the drill 
itnmsdi.'itelp prior to planting, will b« found useful 
Planting -^Tha crop is propagated (rvm tn 
hers, { e, whole potatoes, or from telte, i e, 
eulpotatoaa, whether turner scltsare used 
it la enential that tVep should be abeolutelp 
sound and free from disease 

The seed ihould be placed in tha furrows at n 
disUnce of about 1 foot apart Tbe tidgee are 
then spilt and turned into the furrows, so that 
tha ndgee becumafurtows and tha furruwa ndgte 
If satta era need, these ehould be aiede bp 
JVinr nnnvfvnig- Cihr drift' icin/ ttfeir e\ittVii|fAf«r 
tuber lengthwise, I (,from heet-and to rose-end, 
the end where most of the epea are pheed. 


6€T 


12 to IS ewt of eetta will be r«)aii«d and I 
ton of wf ole potatoea, for one acre of field 

Aylcr rulliratum —Thu cousiata in rontiniial 
hoeing and weeding until tbe crop has grown 
eMugb to rompleteip shada the ground 

Mbse the poung pUnta are abook C'— 9* 
bigb, Ibrp shonJd receire tbe frst earthing Bp 
and two or three ahouM be given at intsrtsU, 

th* D imbvr depending on how much htwing is 
giren A final rsrlhii g up at ould he giren 
after tbe lest «r#<ling The crop la Ihen left 
until harseit 

Ltfltns — Mhen tha alalk and leaf (baulis) of 
tha plant hare diod down, theemp la read/ for 
lifting This Ultra place lo Kehruarp elxiut 
four or fire months alter planting Lifting is 
doneb/ mearia of a fork, the njdgs is turned 
arer and lhr;r>tatosa anpsasd Thnwjr# Cof 
Wted and rrreoret) and tha haulux are hraped 
Ml the Sell ready to by burnt 
Dweea'S—l Potato plants era lubla to sera 
ml diseases nbirb caii.a a coniidaraUafass f/j 
tha crop The thief are Karjy Wight, Jrub 
blight, fling diseae% and Scab Tha a/mptoBa 
at thsaa blights will ba gtran with parttcitlar 
measufM for their rontre), then aasamarpel 
tba prtcBubona to ba takan agaieat diasasa 

2 ffertp llifki occort on the green laaroe ted 
alematbera ground It forms brown apota which 
are more Or Isse cueulax in euUine and haoa 
distinct ronceotrioliDeeMmewhst lika tha roa- 
rrolno circlee on a target This mark dia 
tingnishea Karl/ blight from Jriih Wight in 
which tbeae markingaare nsrerprrMnt. Tha 
spots are irregnlsrl/ distributed over the leaf 
aoifaoe and often run together The/ increase 
to number and rxtent till much of the green 
leal suHace ii deatro/rd and the plauta die 
Since rt it tbe green laarea that manufacture 
the food that isatored in tha potatoes, their 
prematura deslli rtopa the manufacture of food 
end cauaetashorUtteot emp 

The futigua causing this disease dees not pro- 
duce a rut In tl e potatoes 

Veeni ^ content —Bpra/mg with Bordeau* 
mixture reduces ths Injury done hy this fungus 
tu a eery ainoU miniuiuin 

3 /mskWiyAlor simply tha “potato dis- 
ease" attack! ths green leavaa and atetns and tha 
tuben Small irregular brown epota appear on 
thetnrM They eeeni moist and limp and on 
«ttr uiiukraiaV, repeviaiiJ'-dlrwsBjlrrtlo niargina. 
Sue wfaUiab ritky threada appear Th* epotg 
•pRud rapidly orcrtholeam and stsms which 
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become moist on<\ flably and ina few days tbe 
plant IS reduced to a blackened putrifying jnafcs 
having an unpleasant odour 

The fungus causing the disease may get into 
the potatoes underground in two ways — (1) It 
may pass down the diseased stem , (2) Spores 
developed on the leaves may he washed down 
into the soil and may come in contact with tho 
potatoes which they penetiate just as they do 
the leaves The fungus in the tubers causes n 
dry rot It destroys the substance of the potato 
and renders it liable to the ordinary forms of 
wet rot caused by baettm and moulds Soire 
tunes the dry rot causes damage in the field, 
sometimes only when the potatoes are in storage 
ileans of eaHtwl —Potatoes should be etored 
in a cool, dry atmospoere As this disease ig 
carried on from year to year by planting die 
eased potatoes, the greatest care should be taken 
in planting seed potatoes to avoid all that ehow 
the slightest tei dency to be soft or rotten If 
possible, seed potatoes from a field which has not 
had the disease should be used 

In places where this disease occurs every year, 
its ravages have been reducel to a minimum by 
the application o! Bordeaux mixture 

4 Rmg divau causes the green plant above 
ground to wilt and the tubers to rot 
One or two leaves of a poi-ato plant become 
limp and hang down, others quickly follow till, 
la ft day or two, the whole plant is hanging 
down just as it would do hid it been cut olT from 
its roots This is called wilting If the potatoea 
of such ft plant are dug up and sliced, a brown 
ring will be seen ft little distance in from tbe 
surface In early stages the img is not com 
plete, but in later stages the brown diacolour 
atiOQ lias spread till the whole potato becomes a 
rotten mass This disease is caused by a bade 
num whieb can live in the soil 

ifear.s of control — As it is not always pos 
Bible to detect affected potatoes with the naked 
eye, seed potatoes should not be taken from a 
field where the discasa has occurred All pot* 
toes that have ft brown discolouration should lo 
avoided not plant again in n field where 
diaease bag occurretl for at least a year Spray 
ing Is no good against this disease 

o Si i6 ftttacka the potato tuber. Brownish, 
reddish, or yellowifh spotsappear with a warty 
or scab-like surface, which maybe d«»eply cracked 
or furrowed The scabs cat into the substance 
of the potato and nUimately destroy it 


UtlKad of control — In planting reject all 
potatoes that have warts or scabs on their surface 
6 Precautions against disease — • | 

(1) Plant only healthy seed potatoes 

(2) Reject all that are discoloured or soft ‘ 

(8) When seed potatoes are cut, reject all ' 

Uiat have brown spots f 

(4) Use seed from fields that were fresj 

from disens" and obtain a fresh supply of seed fra* | 
quently once every two years y 

(5) Do not grow bnnjals or tomatoes on^ 

land jn which potatoes are grown ( 

(6) In harvesting potatoes, remove eioty ^ 
potato from the ground Do not leave bad ones 
iyiog bccftuse they are not worth gathering 
If left they will bring disease to the nezt cfop 

(7) Store the potatoes in a cool, dry place 
to which air has easy access, 

(8) Do not cultivate this crop continuous 
ly on tbe same land year nfter year, but rotate tt r 
with ft grnin crop such us wbeot 

(9) As soon 83 any blight app^ors, send 
specimens to ths Mycologist, Agricultural Col* 
lege, Coioibalore 

If cultivators find any difficulty in obtaining 
good seed, they should apply to the Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, Northern ^Divisiori 
Madras ' — ■« ■ ( 
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5<parimenral iJfriiWj an^ notes 

LneRARY. 

LCtin fltLPttt Ot RtLK. 
kt • et thft An<)»in>f 

CommiiW cf tM Jlnjil IjUrarj ‘Vwwty, altich 
ti» brcn formrd tA nuinuln • tUniUrtl • ( 
Vng^ufi, Vitroant IlttUna laiJ (hat tha votk of 
ell* AnJatB'f Ciiainittt#a a rt«enct*) aol 

apMul kinil ]tl> tha bu«in<<a* intaraaU af lilar 
ataia it araa cat eon'cniaiJ tU putfoaa •*« to 
attanA to (lia aUndirH or at}!* It va* tho 
charaftcriatie et tha Za|liah paepla that lhajr 
vata men eonnn aJ <ai(b matter than with tvm 
7h* tlraak* In iheir hot ahoxal tha 

*o«ll fur *1] tima tha laaaon that Ih* two coulJ 
net beMi<aratei In Athana at lU Uat >t wao 
nnrr parmhtM to tha jgrrat artia' w|>athar in 
vOTila er la pixalie aiaUflaft to aat (ortb aa 
BniahaJ anj compliU an)(hin| in wbwti tha (wr 
fartioiief form di) not tha *k>I) of Ih* 

ftrtut *1 kindtr|1^ la tha paifaolion of tratUr 
]l4t WltHaa, M pafhapa with all tba TautoOK- 
rieca, It waa, *n4 rwrlwpa bat atwaja ba^, tha 
MM ihal prerMaA li a matter wu (raat than 
trtM l«M Bawl of if««ten<w OR (ho form Fran 
With S'tekMfwar* *1 e wilbOoatla itwaaao It 
wouH bo (iael alao in ear rooiatitie titaratura 
Tha; arootd find Ibatdiarajird of form Ina (mt 
boTtlKt Ilka Rroit, and artn in a irnat ]io*t like 
Wndawortb I(at whan tha; (<imwf to other 
raeaw tk«; woullfiiej Ihal a iiitfrr»i>i riomplo 
had baon Mt IVrhajia ainee theOmkar o natioai 
had rtrallad tbo I lanth In Ibt iniiateoro on I) « 
tnaaparmbdit; o[ form from mtllar Tha Frrnth 
With tbair nnrirallad ipft of paifrrt aiprraatnn, 
bad ahowft bow rwaidrralioo for Hflr muhl b* 
alaratad iolo aomathing Ihal wu nalthar a aciaoao 
nor an art, but tba natarit oiitooma of ■ national 
eapacit; Wa ini|ht not with our lai goal* and 
■dll mora bacaaaa of our national UioaTncraana. 
bo eap.hU of reaching tha JarrI of Iho fnneh 
bat we bed in our language ■ raparit; of olpraa 
■ton wbieh waa peihapn nnrlrallad Tha Fngliah 
^"Xnaga lant itaalf to l;nc poalr; end toibe 
nnrltuai and aubjartira mora ct waf; than dni tl e 
/ranch We had el»o a l.rg lage that wmi par 
faolly organiaad, end had e potarry Inliatant In 
it of aip d a ing fina and driicate ihadra of tnaan 
ing That bad been done wilb luccOM In our 
IiCaratura, but (t bad riot tioen dona ao anaify ea in 
»f^ /?aneii, and'tftat perhap* Bad boon tVcaua* we 
bad naarrgiaan tha aama thoagUand eludy to 
tha matter a* the French 


'* Jacob OmeiuB ' baa tba following rosmant 
to maka is the lUmivtW on I,erd Reneherye 
ep«*rKattb* opening of Ih* Tharkeray Fjlihi 
Iviti —It U ! tiUfiil If any ore rout I hare 
itatenad to I/irf Itowtiery e tbartning and (uinin< 
ouaadtreaa at tha opening of cb* Tbukerey 
Cehihilion laet week wiihoul regrelijng thet Ibe 
epeaker had eaee allowed I imaeK tot** “ lutwl 
toteofuw hia own worie— “liy tbeatranga faacina 
turn of p- tiiii-e Fur. by gift. baJ mental tem 
perameni he wa. obaiouify de»gned by natura 
f r tba rateer nf a mao uf Uttera end in what ba 
h.eeotuallr acbiarwi a* aulW and mtic Binh} 
the dMtfWrtnna of pnlitiral and piiblis lita we 
her* only a UhtaliMng > is;;e.>ion of what might 
bate Iwen if circum.tanee. ha Ienal1e-1 him to giro 
to (itentura hi. unfiai tei ecraKe fn bia Cn* 
appreciation ol the reletire marita of Therk 
rraye wnrka, | wee (periaDy elrurk by Ihe {wrmya 
■n which b* retniAilM u. tha' fur tha onliiwry 
reaKr at any rate. Ih* ultimate teat of pra(*rrr>r« 
M eimply Ih* kind of appeal wbi'h a particular 
book make* to hi. own indirifuat toito kn I 
eympethy ' If* rom** at l<*t, if ttnl bI fint, 
tob*guH*dhy the iimpU fart that ha iikM 
whet he iikea and dwlikm whnt ha di.liki* Ifa 
due* net alwayabne* why hat* only eotvrtou 
of pteaiiir* or tha lartea* If* know* that h« 
takea One book down a arron I tiiLt and a thfrif, 
ant Uera. enolher tu tha dual * ftiayjat thw, 
ul ronr*e, that aUmpa with (utility the diacaa 
airna ont *0 olleo haera reg.aling tha rom 
paratire attraction of book, admitte-iiy great. 
Again, it occur* to na that Lei\l F,o*ob*ry‘a 
wiM r'rnmder of tha aupretnacy of fn iirijual 
t.eteeand d>»taetnt to >ha foraativn of literary 
JllgnitnU h.a an obTiuo* bearing upon that 
peraarto tanUncy to weigh Thackeray againat 
Ihckaoa In oppraiBg arelea which haa one# more 
manifeatMt itaalf fn rima quartera lo eonnaetion 
with the cloeely corMeculire caRtenaatiw of tba 
twogi.nla of N ictori.n fiktioo Aa long a* tbajr 
reepectiaa worVa ara raa t — wl ich Rliould mawn aa 
long aa tha bngtiahUngii.ga endure*— there will 
atwaya he Ihoea to who*# rnanlat te.ta anl 
eyopwiby the goufu* an! matbod of ibekan* 
witlmaka a ninra afT ctiaa apyealthan thagemua 
and method of Tharkeray, and run aerau and all 
eocilroaerey an 1 eoinpariun in tha matter are the 
ciereat waita of breath Furtnn.ta are (hay whoae 
appaernUsn i>i'gre*i'’ilirrt(!iri) it nitfoiie tRcagk 

toenabla them to Col an e<]ual nanauraef W- 
Ingenjoymant m both, 
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EDUCATIONAL 


INDCSItllAL DURSAEIES 

A scheme of “industrial bursaries’* has just 
been formulated by the Oomnnaeioners for the 
° “me 4180, 

000 (profits o! tfis Ejh.bilion), sod tl,o 6„t 
awards will bo made towards the on I of JuK 

The object of the butsaneo is not to proride tacili- 

ties tor b-ttor training i„ the Uiii.raity l,bora 
tey They are intended for those talented but 
poor Btudeiite of science whi on leaiing college 
are without the means to lido over the usual 
inlerral of a year or two before they can obtain 
remnneraliee einplojin.nl in sane engir.r.r 
chemical, or other manufacturing works The 
applieante must ha., the t.cullie, that go to make 

aauccea.tnle.ii„„ror lodiistii.l .11.®!,,^“ 

academic d slinctlon not being .u8ici.nl 'a^T 
didato must hare been a 
fioieree for a term of three vesra L \ 
or approved technical college The bumn« w.U 
be, in a sense, competuue, since ther are oi.W 

ity’b"" ‘Z'-ert ct Zrfr’*'"' 

The ..In, of n, burmriee will ti. 

2n^t:.fb“Kgfr„g*;r\f 

J=r;nT"/rz„"„“ 

gaming his practical ea^n,"",'’!^ “bileheis 

wishes to study some special mdustri’.l 
works abroad, and h-is tha 
Oommissioneis, he may be granted^ 

The quMtion of the amount, howeier is entTiX 
in the dis-retion of the Comm.ss.oneri 

SmblnS® * I’o Lerlo 

combine proper economy with the otmost m 
couragsment that can be offered to thos”So W 
unusual natural endowmei ts promise to beconi 
our future captains of industry The burran«i 
will usually be for tno years, though the bumr 


will be elected in the first instance for only one 
year He will submit a report of his work to the 
Commifsionjrs, and if it is found satisfactoiy, 
the bursary will ordinarily be prolonged for a 
second year, and in special circumstances it may 
be renewed fora third year 
The list of institutions invited to nominate 
candidates this year is as follows —The University 
of Edinburgh, the flenot Watt College (Edin 
burgh,} the University of Glasgow, the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Technical College, the Uni 
vemty of S* Andrews, the University of Aber 
deen. the University Birmingham, tl e Umver 
Mty of Bristol, the Univeisity of Leeds, the 
University of Liierpool, the University of Man 
Chester, ♦he Aimsirong College (Newcastle on 
Tyne), the University College (Nottingham), the 
University of Sheffield, the University of Oxford, 
the University of Can-bridge, the University of 
I^ndon, the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, the University College of Wales 
*’’* Vni..r6itj. allege ot North 
W. es (Bangor) the Uni.crsit, College of South 
Wale, end Monmoutbibire (Canfill) the Eoial 
College of Seiruce for Ireland, the QueenV Uni 
vereity of Belfast, the University College (Cork), 
and the University College (Galway) 

XDUCATION IN THE raiLtlPIMtS 
In view el Mr Gokbale. Pdu»tion Bill 

Muction ha. adrancod more rapidly in the 

rhilippme. than i„ ,„j „„„„ 

SoOOo7ir' ‘' '"“IM 

whole „heol going p„pula„„„ About one fifth 

™ fb. 7 T'";' “nnlryi. la.i.h.d 

UouSt ha! T a™*‘ The laiwe, 

Uoose has already passed a Jaw for Oomnulsorv 

te "a'SZ '.“‘f '"rK ™ ^ 

f^nd. Th. Pk 1 “"'"e '■■■h "I 

children of man? of 

Britain *• J the gentry of Hreat 
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LEGAL, 

CIVIL lUJlBUCS BILL 

D<iw»n Uiihadur K Righi(natb» f5»o imt** — 
Ihaan Cabadur K Kristtnaswami lUa CiCi 
faw dooe B public service in caBtcibuLmg an 
•rticie (n Vfae /iviiau A*cievD re tba Iliu,*bl« 
Mr Besus Marriage Bili lie reflects theopioloB 
of the majority of the IIin<lu8 in India Speeiel 
taws similar to those proposed by the llontte 
Mr Basil crea'e great unrest emong tbs eiaaeea, 
vibo are by habit mute, white they benefit eery 
few The marriage law of Malabar la an example 
of thu state of thiega These laws create an 
irapreesion that the Coeernment though It 
profeeees nsotrelily agau at Umdu reiigtOD tbeir 
exacts era far reachieg boyonfl any ronception 
that can be now formed The arguments of tho 
subtle ralormera may looV all good to the rtfot 
mart of modern civilintien Arguments cen 
be tound ter anything, so says Lord Lnahna 
Ua uya, "For clever men, there will he no 
lack of Brgumsnts, bat these should not misleed 
thsense" I believe there would be no psettive 
hostile opinioo It there be, the remarks of the 
wntar in the concluding part of bii article abould 
show to Oovirnment tbs dangers lo bslisviog that 
thsra IS no bosUlity to tbs proposal The writer 
eonetudea his articU thus — 

" Tbs paucity of boatila opinion that may reach 
the Government should out tbirelore be eoeisidev 
ed as an ludmtiau of popular approval The 
mssm that silence implies consent u in the 
present state of India inapplioible to a far reach 
ing and radical mcasvre ol tlu denription 
which vitally affects every Hindu subject ol His 
Majsaty 1( a retsreodum bs poeaible, 9)1 par 
Cant will be found against tbs proposed Ugie 
UUoD* In bis conclueisa 1 entirely ngree 
TDE ISBonl CIVIL MUBIiCC kCt 

In connection with the discuiaioo* on Mr Beaus 
Bill, few people seem to be aware, writes a Bombay 
eontempotary, that a Civil Marriage Act baa bran 
iQ force in Baroda since 1008 Tbs Bsroda Act 
follows the Bntisb Indian Akt in alt ita main 
provisions except that the lormer la not lotendad, 
aa the Bntieh Act is, only for thoaa who do nos 
profess any of tbs chief religions professed in 
India Tbs preamble to the &roda Act amply 
states that it is passed for the benefit of Ci on 
who arsnotaatisfled with the existing forms and 
ctuConif of mantage In the form of Che decla 
lalion Co be signed by the parties, however,* 
dHtiBctios ES mado between laCeroiarnagra witbin 


tho same religion and intermarriages where the 
parties belong to different religious lo tbs 
former case, that is, wbers the parties are both 
ilihdus, for instance, they have ta declare Simply 
that they are Uindua If they belong to different 
faiths, they have lo mske a declaratloc eimtlar to 
that under the British Indian Act, namely, that 
they do not prufaas Hinduism, MaboisMsnista 
and so on In other words, if both tbe parties 
are bom «o the same faith or if one of them is 
willing to profess the fsitb of tbo other, they have 
only to dedare what faith they profeiw. If they 
are horn in different faiths and if neither is 
willing to adopt tbs faith of tbs other, both hars 
to declare Ibat they are seitber fiisdus, Maho 

uwvus »Bo aAvK BEiiraeD JcDOEanirs 

Atrings thoogii it may aaeo, It is tions the fem 
true that there are many lawyers who base re 
fused (udgiebipe I do tot merely refer to tbs 
fsmilur istUnce of Sir Hdward Clarke, SO, 
who at the ege of eeveoty is still practuing 
though b« Bight have worn cba trmiQS in 1697 
— ao eppointBtni which would now entitle bin 
toapension of Af.OOO a year Wbtn the Ut« 
Lord Esher retired Sir Edward Clarke was offer 
ad the ilastetebip e( tbe Holla, but bsstUfiV to 
politics hoping to heoome Some beertUry, a 
proepecl never fulfilled 

Sir Bohvrt Finlay ateo refused the Maalerahtp 
of the Rellaoo tbe Same ocoaaion, and ha would 
have been Lord Cbanoellor bad tbe Conservative 
pwrly vroo its way to power laat Derombet 

Mn beariog of thie. Lord UaUbury, who has 
orcupiedthe wonlsack for nearly eighteen years, 
le eaid to have asked "But what la the matter 

The lata Sit Corneliiia Walmiiigtoi], K 0 , elan 
refused * judgaebip, and many people think that 
the Liberal party should have offer^ bun a Lord 
Justioeahip, of which three have beeu filled eicce 
1906 Thie was the laivvec who gave up his seat 
at Wcat MoniQonih to Sir IViltiam Ilaioourt in 
1905 

Another K C who has declined a Judgeship u 
Ur Arthur Cohen, who could have bad tbu pra> 
mutton from the late Lord Selbi roe in the eighties 
Uowever.hia practice was too valuable, and hiaonly 
reward from (he State le a Frivy COuacillorehip 
ffWn Ur Anjuith, and a judgeehip of the Cinque 
IVirta Admiralty Court — an extremely ancient but 
ertirely heovirary oSos 

It »• th«* oBtrue that lawyers always Uke al| 
they can get 
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MEDICAL 

riCE AS MtSCLE BUlLDEr 

A recent editorial in the "Lancet Clinic • 13 
devoted to the value of rice as a muscle bmlder 
It points out that the defeat of Russia by Japan 
drew the attention of tho whole world to the 
power of endurance exhibited by the Japanese 
and that much surprise was expressed that a rice 
eating nation ehould develop euch remarkable 
physical power In the United Statea, as well 
as in Europe, rice has usually been considered 
an inferior food owing to the excess of starch m 
Its composition and this is undoubtedly true of 
the rice as we meet with it But this defect m 
the gram is the result of the removal of nutrient 
matter for the purpose of making the rice 
more presentable for the market by what 
13 known by the polishing procc^ Not 
only is the outer husk taken off but what 
w callel the "nee meal which envehps tbe 
loner kernel, is also b-ushej away although it 
IS highly nutritious being toe albuminous 
fort, on of the gram It is. however an unattrac 
live brown in colour This nee meal is exported 
to Europe by nee growmgeountnes and m Eng 
land It is made into what is named oiUake 
with which cattle are fattened OhernicaUoaly 
818 of rice meal shows that it contains about 
1-1 per cent of albuminoids and 41 percent of 
phosphoric acid and the former appeare to be 
^silj di^gested by the human s^steni Ae the 
Japanese, in common with the other nee sating 
nations, do not polish the gram, they rcUin a 
large proportion of nutriment and flavour to which 
vi^rtually all Amcticans and Europeans arc 
absolute stranger* 

ALCOHOL AS A DtlAI'l TOISOV 

The other daj Dr Albert Wilson addressed a 
meeting of the bociety for tho Study of Inebiietv 
m London on " Alcoholism an I Crime,’ ehowii' 
how alcohol has proved a rum of so many wuU 
It may ko owned to our shame that this ‘West 
cm vice 18 gaming ground in our country, and 
m bind it IS a fashion with educated classes t« 
freely oiler sj^rkliig wines to a visitor, winch 
chows that the drink vice is hopelessly rooted m 
the depths of Sind To return to Dr Wiltons 
address. In the course of his remarks he said 
that every year one millioo persons were arrested 
and about d00,000 were imprisoned Sixty or 
seventy per cent of those arrests were associatol 
with a cohol while four out of five of the victim- 
of execution were brought to tbe gallows bv 
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dnnk It was u question whether their society 
ivasaparty of teetotal crai ks or intelligent be 
mgs handing social problems on scientific lines 
Crime costs every year about XG, 000,000, which 
rauld be made of great national benefit 
»i 16 could be spent on the careful nur- 
ture of poor children Cnromal tendency, he 
maintained, was acceleiated by alcohol in tho 
parents It was our duty to search nut the 
eauses of these imperfections which became a 
question of the survival of the race There was 
no nation which showed so much mental deteno 
ration aa ours and there was no nation eo tho 
roughly alcoholised They had an object lesson in 
le ewe, a non alcoholised race, who always came 
out on top while the alcoholised Christians went 
under Thwe was no bi am poison so subtle or 
far ^chmg as alcohol, whii.li has the same effect 
as chloiofbrm 

COMMON COLDS 

It 1 ! t.th»r lurptiirng II, at „„„ Is loown 

.tout ooomor, oolds, „h,cl, nc stem to be 

viloo tl'-t «>• 

A T 

ISJ r‘ by bacteria ivhieh 

Zi '■‘"““’A"'* 'vhile other, reaolt 

vaooiira ft. n” ptent pollen, ilraughts, acrid 
Sbnft. ‘ 'n”* ' condiliin, of the 

n '“’'“‘•Siliob in Boston, 

ut J / H„„„j ^ ^ ; 

Onifirtrnt'tr ■" '>■" 

frem tori 3 P»P,l*tion vrrro kept .way 
lost over.™, '« obS indivitluala the time 

.n'.M oTotTior^’rrof 

thrm'olh of d”‘ S"*™’ 

the most common tS ?’ ,3 " '■“<i “I'l ” he'»S 
in dealing with ctmm* **® retommendod 

ronditionr^ure 

ventilation and prope’r hun prope*- 

and noumhment, ^ene.if hvo. 
tlothmg are necWt.T J hygiene and proper 
‘» 1 d^ltW 8 Ue^efited ^'’^“^lous 

«poit,«nd thisis sm^s^ to ha" 
nutrition, or ignoranci ^ iJe 

wpoor working conditions fresh air. 
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PERSONAL 


MR HAMSir MACDOVAU) 

While Mr Ratn^ay MacDonald la a Socialist, 
he IS quite a diffeient man from Mr Keir Ilaraie 
in that he is more practical and has a keener eve 
to opportunities The vivid character aketch of 
the man which recei tly appeared in the 
mlnmm ot T P iW„U,j „|i p„h,pj 
remllection of the reader. There can bo no 
question that Mr MacDonald will in the veara tu 
coa, render h.meelt of ,p„,.| J 

and bu eleelion to the oree.deney of tl.o Hational 
There 

chTd r P»'>n>0— aiwo), 

ch. d,.h oe aeion.lly ha.mfal, and noocr true to 
fact-of qnejlioning tl o bj.lty of the Ooncreeo 
.honld noto that tor the „„„/vo.r in eoerreeZ 

«n Engluhm.n-,„elud„e Ih. term ST 

r “."hV’co 

1880 too ?"fT ‘’■“■'"'y 1888 ond 

ind iiUhT ® I’""'**'* iWfoonh 

MthSol, r™'. “'-O nald wm b. Ibo 

Bre °'.n ."d "■* Mad™. Con 

Un I, Oo“on over the 

prrebm^ie.fo™ rTb.To7•T,^^.rf':;, “J 

£rhr“S''Se£”;ro=hnr 

dency areaond time, t.v.ce by Lahore and'^onco 

d dte=cr„t.Tt.,':”h.":d'‘:.T;o r= 

Lot-jhie'^ -vr 

J,re..t Dadabhs, >aoraj., the „r^n 

Indians after Ram Mohan Roj. pLided over tl" 
Congress t hnce, twice m CalcutU and once «J 

lahorc Among other living Indiars it la a ..»f 

prophecy to make that the Hon Mr GokS 
will be called to the chair a second tine Amonc 
others who have not jet had the honour conferred 
on tnem but who should and pi-obablj will presil* 
at early sessiors, the foremost is our dutu, 
guished cjmntryman, the Hon Rao Bahudur 
R ^ Mudholkar, who should have had the 


honour done to him long ago And others that 
may be mentioned are the Hon. Babu Bhupen 
dar Nath Basu and Pandit Bishan Narayan Dar 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald was born at Lossie 
mouth in 1866— the same year in which the Hon 
Mr Ookhsle was born— and is thus 45 years this 
year That is, he will be presiding over the 
Congress at the age when Sir Pheiozeshah Mehta 
and fair Narayaii Chandavarkar were called to 
tho honorable oace He became Secretary of 
e hour Party (the Labour repiesentation 
Committee, that is) m 1900, and was elected 
Cha.tn,.„of lh, I L P (I„dep.„d,„t L.I„hr 
re a TOember of tbo 

London County Council from 1901 to 1004 nnd 
editor of the S ci,Ii,t Library m 1905 He 

norT'",'"* T'”*" "■ PTlianent .me. 
1906 whan for the fir.t t.mo the Labour Party 
iHcame a power to rccton with Mr MacDonald 
» on aull.orcf ,otn. distinction, hi, publication, 

r"'* •nJ ‘t® 

•T.L (Social Problema Srrirr), 

.0*“! Jndirl^L'Xr*'”"’’ 

TANDIT URIDAT ^ATO KUN7KI 

S.rre"n1li‘o?iJd'''n‘'''^““™’ - -Co'S®® of the 
I'lndl! AredJ ^ " '"O “t the Hon 

the 8th o'T fo® «» 

S^inmiL ^"*0 S'hool of 

AWiomics and Political Science A worthy son 

the whole of his Jife^ j! country for 

families of hoH w worthy of note that the 

BSIamb/r V.I., and Pandit 

the U P are w’ll"^'* of the foremost lenders of 

beni^M^ Gora,o?S:r 

nia MAlRSIT's IMPERUI, WORlf 


M'ork " appeanll ° a 4!,^'“ imperial 

Portnipw/ /rnirw, "he 

“ His M ajd-sty’s field of »a *^1 aajs ~ 

boen, not E^uropo,^burtho“jl 
overseas and the vast lodV Dominions 

of the subject and ^“P're Ilia grasp 

are freely nnd fi>1l.r t^city^m dealing with it 
t^ponsibility to the 

hwown but whoso direct than 

lew" ^perienco is immeasurably 
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POLITICAL, 



In Sir Eliun OiVrta rccrnt nport m tke 

CDOditiOD oS Egypt, b« dwUrra that tbaEjy^ilian 

BgiUtion k^ainit tbc Bnliah oeeupation ,)oM 
not aJmitaD/ fnrtbar •xianaion et the prinei|i)e 
cf tell gfoeernroent 

la bte political preface, Lord Crooer’s tacers 
kor reileratce the doctrine that “ tbt Itntuih 
policy tn Pgypt la oot mertl; to *i*e Egypt the 
bleetiDgs of good edainiatratioii, but to train the 
Egyptians to take a gradually inemsiog thare 
in tbcit own gorernment ' In aecordanee with 
this prmeipU Sir Eldon tells as, he took “ the 
modest and sot adrenturnns ” etep of enconr 
aging tha Egyptuc. blmiiters and ofSciaia to taka 
mora teeponaibiliiy and loitiatire in tha afleira 
of tha country, of gtring “he LegisUtie# Cooi cil 
and tbe General Awembly an opportunity of 
makiBg their roiee heard in otatten of impor 
Unee, and ol developing tha Froemciat Couocile 
Bat u regard* the l<egiaUtire Cnooeil end 
AHeably, Sir Eldon Oorst frankly confeeeee that 
the experiment bae been a failura Both theae 
bodiM hart borome mer* inatrunento of tho 
Nationafiet agitation agamat the Britithoreu 
patioo of tbe conntry, " drliberafofy aelting 
theffleclrn to tbwart and impede Aftnittere and 
their Bntieh adrurre and render the gorrro 
mcDt of the country 'mposaifalr' 

Under the eireumeteocee only onocouraeje 
open Bntieh oo-eperation with cattre SItnu 
ters " u at tbe preeeDt time incoiSFatible with 
tbs policy of sncoarsgisg tho derelopment of so 
rnDed repreerntatire inetitutjone " 

corwiiowe TO TB« rowca re itsi* 

Mr Kameay MacDonald ashed Whether m 
eiaw o! the admitted evila whivb contiiraed to 
resalt from the practice by tbe Inlien police nf 
extorting confessions trom otitried priaonen the 
Secretary of State bad ever considered tho deiira 
bility of eo smendisg the Cods of Cnmioal 
FroMore as to proeije that no confeesion ehonld 
be adtDiesiblfl to ceideoce except thoeo mode to 
the Court by which the prisoner waa tried , and 
whether be was aware (bat, according to tha 
laUaC TfpotC of tho Inspector Oeneral of 
to the UoiCed Proeinceo, local megistratre bsd 
(B certaia dieCnct* already been stopped frea 
recording coafessiosa to the police, with lbs faU 
apprCTsl of the atgittntg of hleerut «e wit> a* 
the iDspector-OeDfrab 


ilf Montagu My bon friend probably re- 
fere to the proposal, put forward by tbe Police 
Commiaaion, that the Code of Onminal Proce- 
dure ehoulf be amended so aa to provide that 
confessiona should be recorded only by tbe 
Qiagiaiiate haeing jurisdiction lo the ease In 
dealing with the report of the Commiesion, I«rd 
CortoD s GoveTiimant proposed that the power to 
record conteseiona ehould ^ reatneted to magis 
tratea having jurisdiction to try tha case and to 
magistrates of tbe first or second class This 

C posal waa accepted by the Secretary of State 
. affect will be giesn lo i- ID the comprehensive 
revHioik of the Criminat Procedure Code which Is 
now under the conaideratisn of the Qaearuinent 
nf India Confessions lo tha police are already 
inaJaiisaible as eeiJence againet the accused under 
section 25 ol tbs Indian PeideDcn Act of 1872 
Tni Dtare 

Aiauaing that India, witbiot Brilub eoetrol 
bad been sufficiently eoliglitaaed to construct 
railways and irrigation worki, she erould liave 
mcorred a debt for which tbe tnnual charge of 
£l 1,000,000 would bsve to be iceC Tbe payment 
Uierefore, forme no pul of the real "drain " A 
further analysie of tbe flooie Chargee resulu in 
the conriusion that "there retsaina aeum of a 
(ittle fees than ^1,000000, with regard to wbioh 
it IS not uorcaeonatls to any that it is due to the 
piliticat connection with England “ ft doei not 
(olloie tbst,if the cORDecCrati with BnglancI were 
diseoleed, Isdia couKl save tht* cxpeuditure of 
,£7,000.1^)0 She would hare to pay her Indtaa 
ediOKinlratorf, end, it she u to eecuiw the 
ermcas of her best men, she would h» rooi- 
pelled to incur a cunsidejsbia e»t Thunreas- 
•ary outlay would not leave ouch wirgm for 
the maiDtenance of a Ksvy such as India 
now secorei for a payn ent of £100,000 a year 
It must he remamhered, moreover, that against 
the charge of £7,000 000 must b« set the large 
amount which India ssadebtor country, eaves by 
mease td British credit Japan finds it necessary 
to pay an average rate of 5} per cent on her 
towns tndia can borrow at 3J. Ae'Sit Theodore 
Morisou obeeries, " an additional 2 per cent on 
India's total debt of £267,000 000 would repre 
aenC an addiCionnl charge of XS, 340,000 a year," 
aeum which all but eitiogunl'ea tha political 
dnio It ought oot to be oeceseiry to demons 
trate thit the obligation of Icdia to England for 
the boon of cheap credit wil) locreesa f roci year to 
yearas lodia sdvaocee upon the road of icdas 
tnaj development — ‘‘Stat»inan " 
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GENERAL 


tna iSDiJkS B.BVE’tcv.'i 


.The Iniun RevenviM for the tnonUi of April 
last as compared with the correapordiog period of 
previous two years are as under (000 omitted) — 

1909 1910 1911 

Ra Ra Rs 


Land Revenues 
Salt „ 
Stamps „ 

Excise „ 
Provincial Rates 
Customs „ 
Assessed Taxes 
J?ncfists 

The Opium Re 
Receipts 
Expenditure 


2,05,06 2,03,29 
4C 00 48 69 

63 68 67,62 

83 93 89 95 

8 66 6,96 

57,10 82,16 

7,58 8,12 

/i 49 6 60 

me stands thus — 

45,32 1,30,23 
o0 76 58,68 


2,14 02 
43 06 
64,01 
97.2r 
5,19 
79,36 
7.85 
1Q.C7 

81,42 

29,40 


k OLIMFSB OF LOtniOt 

3Uxims Gorky, the Russian novelist describes 
hia impression ol Loudon a« follows — 'The 
ancient metropoUe, tich with glory, 'hat passive 
giint>-LondOD‘— finishes by leaving a eombre 
impression of sadness in one's heart The sidoess 
18 not without beauty, end is as vest as the city 
herself Oos can like I/indon's fogs as one can 
love Turnei’s paintings for their soft, transparent 
colouts, across which the suul catches s glimpse 
of something vague and wonderful of sometbing 
that 19 and yet is not The sumptuous attire in 
which the town is clal reveals her strength, ber 
enormous powerful organisation, calculated to 
endure to the end of time ” 


THE KIKO'S MCSSiOE TO BIS PEOFXK 

“To my people — Now that the coronation and 
its attendant ceremonies are over, I desire to 
assure the people of the British Empire vf my 
grateful sense that their hearts have been witn 
me through it all 

“ I felt this in the beautiful end impressivg 
service in tbe Abbey, the most solemn exponencg 
of tny life,* and ecarcely leas in the atirrma 
scenes of the succeeding days, when my peopl^ 
signified their recognition and their heartfelt 
welcome of me as their sovereign Tim has beei^ 
apparent, not only in the loyal enthusiasm abowi^ 
in oui passage to and from Westminster and m 
the progre«Be8 which wo made in the dilTeren^ 
districts of London, but also m tbe thousands 
messages of good will which have come to in^ 
across the seas from every part of the Empire 


“Such an affsctionate demonstration has pro. 
foandly touched me and filled ine afresh with faith 
and oenfidenee Believing this generous outspoken 
aympathy with the Qu6"n and mjself is, under 
Qod our surest source of strength, I am encouraged 
to go forivHid with new hope Whatever per* 
plexities and difficulties may he before me and my 
people, we shall unite m facing them resolutely 
and calmly and with public spirit, confident that 
under divine giiidarce the ultimate outcome will 
be to the common good ’ 

Chis appreciative and hopeful letter from fiis 
Majesty to all the people in hia realm will increase 
the confidence already existing, that m King 
George the British Empire has acquired a devout, 
sj mpathetic, responsive and respoi siblo ruler who 
under God will help to ckrrj/ the Ein^ire forward 
in prosperity and progress 

IVDIAKS ASD C&lhClsa HABITS 
The IJvic'u prints an interview with Dr 
Charten, an Amencan gentleman, who has been 
studying 'he \ rdaTita and Y ga philosophies m 
Madras lIis coniluoing remarks are worth 
reproduction “ I wish to say one word with 
regard to It dians 1 see timidity depicted in the 
face of every Indian that I meet. They may talk 
to their wives like a lion, but when they go to 
their office they become a lamb just foi the fear 
of losing tbeiT job Whereus m America when a 
man meets the head of hia department oi for the 
matter of that, President Roosevelt or Taft at 
Wasbingloo, lie shakes hands with him and 
talks to him like a man Heie in India he 
enngea, and fawns m the presence of hi* 
master Their timidity la, J fear, fostered from the 
very cradle, tha result of ignorant mother 
frightening their babifB to submission by stories 
of ghosts and fearful thinga, a white faced person 
being held »n object of fear This must be pot a 
etop to Indisn women must be given « more 
liberal education ui all coneeins of life They 
must instead of frightening their children, infuse 
courage and activity m their minds by telling the 
children in their own sweet way the doings of 
your national heroes, great kings, martyrs, saints, 
etc For that the mothers themselves must first 
know all ibout them The people must take 
education on their hands and develop it on na- 
tional lines Always try to root out fear from 
the minds ©f the young ones*’— 







Diary ol Ilia Nonlh, June— July, 1911. 


Jvyce IB In llieconrseM a speech roiwleb) I/)rd Btirn* 
Itam on the occostoii of ftnentertiiiDiiient gircn to>d&; by 
the Fmpire Prt‘<s to tiie overseasjoui nahata, Le referred 
to the valu-ibk vrork done lit the p&nt two }esri by the 
administration of llio hd'pii e Pt r«* m seeming import- 
ant coi cessions in cablo rates and a more adeantageoos 
supply of news to papers of India, South Afiics aud 
Auctral a, through the arrangement with the Eastern 
Companies, Reuter's and eaiions am til uudcrthkinga 
of n mutually beneficial nature 

Tone It) Sir John Jardineaskcd theUnder Secretary 
of State (or India viVetUce any elianpe of alatua had 
been effectej in regaid to the Maharaj t of Benares and 
his reUtions with Uie Goeei niiient of India whether 
anv territories had been eocstilnted a Natiso btato and 
placed under his control , whether any cnange had been 
so operated tn tho statua of the luhahitants of auch 
territories , and whether le(,isUtiou would be necessary 
Mr Montagu Tlte Maharaja of Beoaics haa lieen 
established as aruhng Chief with full powers auhjeet to 
the anaeraint; of IliaMajeAy reTtaindialTietapreeioua 
ly administrated by the Bntish Qoreioreen* bare been 
const tuted as a State and grintrd to His Highness 
undei the restriotiuos and cnndiciuns neceasan for 
leleguarding to then residents the rights and pi vilegea 
whuh they hare enjojed under Qriush iidnuaistraUon 
The residents in ijueation haic thereby become subjects 
of the State of Benares Tlio Secretary of State H 
sdrised that no legiilation is neceeaar* for these 
puipotea 

June 20 Three hundred Indian troops to dar nsited 
the Dockyard and the Fleet at Portsmouth They were 
the guests of the AJiniralty and lunched at the Mbsle 
Island Climnery ftchnul They wrro much imprcsacd wiUi 
what Uiey law dartng Uiair riait. 

June 21. Tbeie was a Meeting of the kireroye 
Executive Council tills morning, and it is iindrrHtood 
tint the Bituation created by the recent outrages was 
under diaeussion, 

June 22. The Coronation of Ilia Majesty King 
George V. and nf Her Msjesly Q lecn Mary has taken 
pHcn to-^ay with fitting solemnity and ejilrndour Iho 
deiiionstrsVion of loyalty ai d rejoiMog IbrcrnKbont the 
Empire IS iinsurpaaacd 

Juno 23 A Simla telegram atstea (hat ft appears 
that the idea nf holding an International Opiom Con 
ference at Tlie Ilaguo has been abandoned, and the 
Conference has been iiideftni cty poslpci ed 

Jiins2t Tho fc-ileutts Session of tho GoTem- 
mynt of India mil eommenee in Januarjr, and 


Oriental Soa 




Misolulely pure end delightfully scented. 


Awarded a Prize Medal 

AT THE 

Allahabad Exhibitioiip 

FOR 


Quality, Quantity and Variety. 
Undoubtedly the best SWADESHI 
Toilet Soaps. 


Summer Soaps:— 

Khns As 10. Khus-Kbus . . Es. 1 4 
Jasmine „ 10 Turkish Bath 

(IDoz.).. „ 1-4 
Bel .. „ 10. Paianise .. » 3-0 
Director • 

MR. CH&KR&VAR1Y. B r., ( ranee J. 

M S C.l, (L. rdon), 

Oiyl Chem ai, Uiuvoroly of Pans. 

Oriental Soap Factory, 

Ooabagan, Calcutta. 

Sefeymw—KOW STOVE. 



iVlORE VICTORIES 

TOR 

lalimli 

punc WOOL MOBUFAOTUOERS. 

p Exh,b,..o...Al.ahabad, the Exhibit of 

th.Oawnporc woollen MiUa CO. Ltd has 

been adiudsod the; best .n the 
Textile Section and is the 
winner of the on»y 

grand PR IX 






gold rVlEIDALS 
neve also been awarded to the Oawnpor. 
Woollen Mills Co, Ltd for the general 
eaeellence of their LALIMLI Pore Wool 
Materials and m recognition of the special 
„„it of LALIMLI Hosiery. 
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DIAUy 01' THE MONTH— (confj.)- 


aim»g the Hill* likclj- to bo liken up *ro » 
Lunacy Bill, a smil! Excise Bill for the Central Pio- 
vrnees and Northern India, a Salt Uilt, a General Delefcft- 
tion Bill and Bills relating to the Adinmislrator Genwal 
and Official Trustees of Bengal . a Bill to amend the 
Indian Post Office A^t and a Dill to amend the Indian 
Telegraph Act are also under discussion 
The Life Iiisnnnco Bill IS now befoio the SecreUr, 
of State, and a Bill relating to the Companies Act has 
now been sent to Local GoTernmentS foropimooa Non 
official Bills relating to the Flementary Education, 
Waqfs and mariiage will be further ad raneed 
Juno do A Berlin cablegram sUtes that the new 
Germano Japanese Commercial Treaty has been signed 
June 20 There m a general outcry agaioat the new 
po-Uge stamp, which, it h claimed, is lu.rtisUe and 
poorly engvated The portrait of the King is also said 
to be disappointing 

JM.27 Th, , 

B..U h., « h,i 
Julojh n.o,„.r, 

b. «.„,ea rr.„ c.k«iu „ 

Delhi aud Simla 


JUST OUTi 


JUST OUTI 


Ths Brainiest Works In EnjUsli. 

I. Sacred Ghandi, 

‘‘“I' 

« Miagii aid their Incia E.|»1 hIi 
tini elation mill tUbornte notea s " 

.. mniiK(.DUA NAa-H PAi, 

Nicely piloted and cloth bound Rs 
<■ 

II. Bhakti Yoqa, 

OK CULTUUE OF DE\OTlUV ' 

BIBU A^Wim KUMAB DUTr 

Rendered in Enj-lisl, „,ii, ,.i„, .t- , . ^ 

Bt gunada churn sen, m a S , 

I nil/, Ihfjh CoiiH, CalcuUu ’ ’ 

Nicely pnntcd and cloth bound lU. 
DlllUi.SD!^ Natu pits 

Sn Krishoa 8 Life and Teachings lu ' 

Plianindra Nath Pal, B.A . 

) OHit-Ntat. WOt’Kh 

i-1, T Madhav Chatterjee’s 2ncl Lane 

BIIOWaNIPUR. C.iLCVTTi. 


Jiine28 II, ILthe Maharajah Scindia of Gwalioris 
■mong the distinguiehed recipients of Honorary Degrees 
conferred by the Oxford Uiiiveisity. Lord Curzon 
presided at the ceremony 

June 29 Mr Montagu ha, formally introduced a Bill 
to amend tlic Indian High Courts Act of 1K.1, sod 

anoUiet to amend the Gorernment of India Act of 18J6. 
Tire purport of Ihe Bills ,s not explaiued 
Juoa 30 A deputation of KhaUa people in the Bribsh 
Isles and Indian Officers at Hampton Court, to the Maha- 

tajahof Patiala to day, urged the neee^ity for haimga 
DharmssalaifiLondon. and requested Hia Highness to 

^ orm tlie tipentitg ceremony, m comroemoratioo of the 
Coronation 

it."r2’TO"" “*• " 

S™, the Ed, to ot 

‘""'"s »' 

pC to,’. u”'/ »'• 

r.™„. . r*' ‘ »' >-l '"«» 

Kd.b„rc,tor; 

THs Brest llsnre Remeily. 
flBclro-Tonfc Pearls. 

I»prov«aJ^\“on,te"o7i;taM®*«'‘' Vitality, 

Coo,titoictu,ia,o,ne fniV » ^ 

»alae to I'relcMiona^^.^dVll* *'»“'« element of special 
dents. Liwjor,.C)erV., BuJ;’!*'‘''> Tutor.,' Stu- 

nitnui occupauons ““’''"essmon, and all entnged in 

strei.gU,j.o,„,,,^^'“‘'“ Tun^c PearIi cksis the brsiu, 

if. "““ed cheeks, 

bnog bach the hre ti l^trel “ 

i^'"« •‘^l.npoi Iha ‘"d electrify the 

Curelir (Regj., 



—THE ftLEMBIC GHEMlCftL WORKS, CO., Lid.,— 

Bombay and Baroda. 

Ohemists end Perfumers 


Special Uppointment to H. H. The iliaharaia Gaikwar o( Baroda. 


ilwarded oier 20 Gold Medals j 


Jklembie Musk La^eoder w m»»i>«>viW awd m p,efere<c» to L*«blers of other 
O»o«f*ttur*ra pi l<) it ««<» jou •"» k* I 

AiemblC £au De Colejne 1» p c ilwrlj’ refreshirg eod j 
diBer* from the Ih'imnd *ni «r» alvvitiBed cnmpounife of that 1 



ALEMBIC 

Vegetable Tonic Syrup 
a general Tonic 

for 

the weak and the emaciated. 

for faiUier p^riicutnie, ptei«e wiile to 

Stores: — Tram TernnnU', Girgaum, 


Vl 


his editorship tho Bengoli iieivspsper, Sii/aiaiaHmcAor, 

subsidised by tho Oosernment ot BeiiEsl, i os sUrted' 

some weeds berore his deoth 
Julyd Ssoctioii hss beenoccordedlotheoppoiot 
neel ot . leoiperory eeieuth yudgo tor tho P,.o,,h 
ChietUourL Tho pre.isio, ^ 

mode m lb, Prormcl Budget ood the oppoiuto.eut will 
bo Iio n the opooing oI the Court otiei the V.eol.on 
July 3 Mr Mouts.u g„„ „ di.ino, p.rty ot the 
House ot Coiuniou. this eieuiog houoiirottbolodi.o 

Pnoecs The guests lueludeJ Mr As, nil, Sir Bollour 

MeK.eor •“'iH'- 

July 4 TheUeeielory o! Stole ho. .o„oii„„ed „„ 
sehem, lor the loipror. „.„i ot the p.y „r u., m..i.u„ 
Olleer. ,u the eseutiv. ..d, .dioi.l ,.r„ee, ii.„g., 

Jul^I 0 With 0 „.w to looinUm t.r .„„o i,„. u. 

Id. ’' 1 '“".“"'“ * ■»"• 

imtte...be,„glor,„,dt„.p,roseh the Oorerooieot lor 
oo..,m,.neo ot tho sub, ,d, grouted to its tot, Edu„r 
Mr Norendranilh Sen, 

July 6 A Jobouue.hurg t.legroiii gir 

■'"5“,"“ Jodg, „l the Soppi, .0 Coort) 

d".o ra“d 1' • Slohomed.u woid.o, 

dec ded thol uobody ooold bnog i.w the Tr.i,.,„| 

Into one wife 

out Ih.l , ,ly,o„, ,„g ' 

deso ‘5“ ‘ d “bblJ boeontioo,). 

despite Uie Judge * dctmoii 

July 7 TheriouhleM, Dbopeodr.ii.th B„„ hod . 

loog ioterriew „„h , ^ roriweti.u 

geoersl .J.ir. p.,,,,. J, 

beUkco ineouoeelioo with tli. r„. , 
Pubs, .1 Delhi t_o .lr,l.eth,,„,g,.o„e„ „1 Ihe^'o"," 
and erouso enthusiMm end lojslty 

Lord Crew. ..u ih.. n. „p„.„,.p„, 
receire very attentive and cartf il i-onsideralion 
Jo.y 8 The Depreesrd Clone. Conlereoe. h.H 
SeeODd Session lo-dsy old, per) with Mr 0 A Not,,.. 

Z JC “"‘">“"‘7. d-roohs. 

July 0 lo lb. II.,,., 0, c.oioie.,, Mr AsnoUh. 
replyiog toCoIooeiish, ..Id Ui.t the led 
would bo tokeo low.rds the oud ol tho monlh . 


WAia or I'm j1om!i_(co„(,;) 


July 10 A meeting ol the Boiisto ol the Blodros 
University wos held this alternaoa called in lesponse to 
arequeat fron Government that tlio members would 
expreaean opinion on the HemenUry Education 13.11 
of tho lion bio Mr Gokhsle 

A bamiuct >a g.ren to-day evening in London in 
^ebiation of Ui Joseph Chamberlain « birthday 
There were no giieeh representing Mr Charnberlam’s 
•Rc {7oJ with the number of years of his membership 
of the House of Commons (a.) All wore orchids 

tr Balfour paid j tribute to “ the great man whoso 
toatinued advici. and unalterable faiih arc still a sonreo 
inspiration m the fight for Imperial Preference Even 
now, .„d \fr Balfour, if the Rcmproeity Treaty were 
rown out It wouij achieve the 

adranUges foreseen by Mr Chamberlain IM.atever 
jJTv n doomed 

All....*" Mvieion of the Anglo-Jinanesc 

\o-te*\ ” inevitablo outcome of the 

'".lo Miiemoh 


awarded gold medal 

>118 Worw-Faimius " Kaminia Oil ’’ (Bsg ) 

THIS All IS now used 
py All prominent i oiueu 
in India 'and'^At highly 
recoininanded hy them as 
It 18 cumpoaed ofokcellent 
medical drug,)adolighefal 
to use and is thu lery 
essence of rrhnemcnt It 
i« not gre*sy, it tan be 
Applied immediately 
I hefore going out foi a 
I ui’ii'c or for a walk For 
1 beautify ingnnd Increasing 
the ginwth of hair, to 
Ji-oveiitiU falling off, to 
I'estorcila national colour, 
notling ejiivl* Katninia 
It c bald ^il 

weravuy, headlcre* f ’^••hness of 

effete •*='" 

Raminia Oil has tf... j , 

Hngert faint but in ■ .. ""f “*?i'<Jate fragrance which 
It » .nil *1 . ^ P’«"»i'>8 to the daioly 

f^TeTji'es'i-'p' g”^ 7'”f ’ril'ro 

‘ AS 7 ettra 

~Aogt^l„a„„ Ofoeaiid Chcmle»l Co. 



Cben.„u & 






. Tlfh IMitW !UJL\\ ADI l,nTJSFT> ■, 


GOOD TYRES^ 

p 

VERSUS 

-BAD ROADS— 

ll»Kt VS v,Ue ii» uhI loivtest w IiK\iav C)vUi'^ 


To luetit U Kse (.oiuliUous toeva^ie tjre trouliles in'I 
l\ie fu\\psl plessurp from cjcling js ine leasoo wliv fexp«rien('Ptt 
Cvclists UNe 



i^iinlop 1911 C'tJp Ijre Ims heeii spPciNllj iiuiltfor jiuiiciure 
tpnislAJioe R«wl trvistwnrtU) wvvr 

r » 

The Diiniop Pneumatic Tyre Co., Ltd., 

MADRAS DEPOT. 18 ^ 0 Moum Uoad 


BOMBAY DEPOT 
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‘ eDITEDBY MR o A NATESAN 

coh Kjm-ACocsT mi • 

k. NOTE ABOUT 8ANKABA 

HVotLSii. 8 Br..*»iA«u Am» 

THE rUSlOM OT BWBCABTEB „ 

pt MA CH4»U» >HTt4 

iNSiAM narrAtt ixBtwprniBt 

»<»“>■ .tMlXUCIXCH 

, BT TH* »««• 

““’nV ui »">-« ®'' 
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Dx SI**. «»»« ■" ‘ 

„«E« TO AN INWAN TI1ENP ^ 
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„ - s 
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Essays in latisna! idealism 

BT AKAHBA K COOBlABASWAMT, B Sc 

CON’TEN'TS— Preface, The Deeper Meamngoftha&trugglo, IndimS’ationalitjy. 
Dharltal The Aiiuftaud Mettiodsot Indian Mt, Artaud Yoga mlndia. The Influence of 
Europe on Indian Art, Artof the East and of the We*, Thelnfluetice of Greekon Indian Artr 
EJocalion in India, Memory m Education , Ch«sbAttl!wsiona jn Indu , Swadeshi, Inoiftn Music,, 
Music and Kdutntlon m India , Gramophones— end why not f 

IDtUSTR VTIOXS —1 Nataraja ; II Prajoaparannta , III Amlokitcsrara , IV Capitef 
of A'ola Column at Sartialb , V Dhyani Bu MEi , VI The Poet Sadi Listening to a Singer 

EXTRACTS PROM THE PREFACE 


T HISE Essays repreefint an endeavour touards an explanation of the true significance of 

national movement in Indui This movement can only be rightly understood, and has ultimaW 
importance only, as an idealistic movement Its outwanl manifesUtiona bavo attracted abnn^ 
ant notice, the deeper m^an^ng of the struggle is sometnnes forgotten, alika in England and in 
Ic^a Were thi6 meaning undmtood, 1 believe lliat not only the world at large, but n- large part 
even of the English people, would extend to India a true sympathy in her Iifo'and death struggle with 
foreign bureaucracy and their parasitic depen lente For this struggle is much more than a political co® 
fljct It IS A struggle for spmtual and mental freedom from the domination of an alien ideal In 
such a conflict, political on 1 ecottomic vustocy ate hut half the battle , for nu India, ** free in |ia»^ 
but subdued by Europe m her inmost eoul would til justify the pneo of freedom It fs not so much 
the RUtenal, os tho moral and spuitual, subjection of In luin mvilj^ation that in the end impoToHshe* 
humamty 

Tliero can be no true realisation of political unity until Indian life is again inspired Iqr ih* 
umty of the national culture More necemry, therefore, than all the Labours of politicians, >• 
Ibfttional Elucation We should hot rest mtisSM uotil the entire control of Indian education >• 
Indian lian Is 

The vital forces aMOoaled With the national movement in In Iw are not meredy political, but 
moral, hterarj', and artistic , and the r ngniCcance lies iD the fact that ItidtOi henceforth wiU, 
m the nvim, j idgo all things by her own Stan lordsandfromhct own point of mew Butthe two side* 

I ot the national movement tho material anl thoeptntual,aroinseparahloand must attmn successor fall 
together Political freedom an 1 full responsibility ate eswential to eeU respect and fcolf-rflevclopment 

Tho inspiration of our Nationalism must be not luitre I or self seeking , but Love, first of 
India, and neon lly of Fngland end of tho "World 

SELECT PRESS OPIMOAS 


“Tho'Indian National Movementappearstouatobavo entered^ new phase, and the pubho" 
ationof tho present volume from Dr Cooinaniswamy*a pen marks a definite atago m tho progress *1 
that movement ... It re clear that a very important has been taken to promote lbeoiu«*« 
Indian Natiouftbsm along Indian as di,tingmsh«l from IVe,,tera lines by the publication of the work 
Daien 

“ One could hardly be prepared forth* vigour of thought and mascalino energy of 
by which tl ey ju-o marked IHicirnuthor isa logicalnnd oineompmmfs ng ivaCtionary i T«* 
we cannot deny the Wanty airl tmths of tb* pur® »l^| Os h«- ro noldy ani pereiptentlvbold* «i 
before us Wethink the bct-Mie hwwntten tobeef surpassing value " ifoism Aeeww 

PtRCEKE ONE TO SCBSOIEmS OF THE INDIAN REVIEW AS II 
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A I old C*rr»ney lor India 
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Bt Ub. O a. NAtlstn 6M 

INDIA AND THE UNIVERSAL EACBS C0NQR688 
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8t Mb. L W nrr«H CSJ 

CURRENT EVENTS. At Rajocabi 6M 

THE vrORLD OF BOOKS 
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DIARY OF THE MONTH 


Aug 9 Toe Krupp D rectors sppea! is rejected 
Aug 10 General S r 0 Moore Creagh is dead 
Au<» 11 S r P Raj>tgopaUchari has jo ned the 
India Council 

Aug 12 British Note to Franca « published 
Aug 13 Herr Stre««raann is entrusted with 
the lormatioti cd the German Oahinet 
Aug 14 Mustapha Kemal Pasha la elected 
Pres dent ol the National Assembly 
Aug 15 De Valera 13 arrested 
Aug 10 Lala Lajpat Bai was released to day 


Sept 7 A fracas m the Yerravada gaol 
Sept 8 Greco Italian negotiations 
Sept 9 The Committee of the League recoin 
meads the Ir sh Free State for admission 
Sept 10 Earthijuake in Mymensingh 
Sept ll Bombay public meeting condemns the 
Kenya decision 

Sept 12 Anti Sonet d sturbinces in Eussia 
Sept 13 Mil tary revolt in Spam 
Sept 14 The Conference of Ambassadors 
recnjamend the eyayuation of C«fu 


Aug 17 Serious tidal waves in Korea 
Aug 16 The accused m the Poet master 
■Murfier Cafe la eenteneeft to Aeath 
Aug 19 The Sikh Leag le condemns the Kenya 
dec eion 

Aug '^0 The AhmedaUd Liberal League pro 
tests aga net the Kenya dec a on 
A ig '’1 Po ncare replies to the Brit sb Note 
Aug 22 Angora ratifies the L^usanno treaty 
A g 21 L beral Conference at Benaie* 

Aug **1 The Kt Hon Siatri arrived at Bombay 
by ^aJdtr/f 

Aug 25 Kato the Japanese Premier is dead 
Aug 2G M P.iinrtres speech on reptratiODs 
Aug 27 II n the Oiekware sou d ed at 
Flushing tnro le from Berl n 
Aug 28 Count Uab da i* appoioted tempor 
ary Preui er of Japan 
Aug 29 Mr ItuI ammad Ali la rtleated 
A ig 30 Ital ana occupied Corfu 
Aug 31 Mrs Gandhi armed in Madras 
Sept 1 ^ violent earth quake iq_Japan 
Sept 2 Italy refusea to accept tl e decis on of 



the League of Nations 
Sept. 3 Ileleise of Nagpur Satyagrah f 
Sep* 4 The League of the Nsttona cooveyS 
aympitby with Japan 


Sept 5 Indian Merchants Chamber resolved to 
boycott the Empire i-xhib t on 

T E Lord Reid ng haa started tbo 
Itel ef Fund 


BR M ANSARI 

yS«pt 15 The Spec al Corgrese wh ch P et at 
Delhi was welcomed by Dr Anaari 
Sept IG Revolution In fepui 

1 8 gn or Muasnloni appun's a military 

Ooverror over Fiurre 

IS Severe earth qu»ke,in tfslLa 

FsgMul Pasha arrived in Cairo 
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Literary 

The Arraniement Booki 
Ibera trs probibl/ f«w poasuiioDi th&t kfford 
lach eontt«Bt pleunra ts tba heait of the omer 
u the • ght of tba ahalvaa atoehad with booha lor 
erery day use 

It may be cooa dared hardly oeceuary to bare 
any epacial ayatam tor cliia fy ng theaa we know 
well enough where to find the caaaya poems or 
playa or where to lay ear hand on a novel to lend 
a goeat for a raiteay journey but aa tha eollee 
tion grows it w U be found more convenient and 
indeed eaMnlial to lort them 
Suppoae tb a to be a colleetien of average ate 
such aa en amatanr can deal w tb Tou dec de 
probably to divide them into sect one b story 
travala b ograpby aeienee belles lettree * and 
fiction But before long you fiod youreelf 
thwarted by the dupoaition of the ibelvaa and it 
u impeeiible to keep atcictly to the plan on 
account of tbo varying aiiee of the volomai modem 
books be Dg especially freak ah. Even with a 
proper book ease with movable ebelvet a bard and 
fut rate u not possible and if the sbelvea an im 
movable, then the diSealties are increased 

Althougb b nd ego are a eecondery coni den 
tion yet it is d etreetieg to anybody with an eye 
for appeeraccea to see leather cloth and paper 
bindmge mixed together Aa a natter *of fact, 
this IS fairly easy to avoid £ct on ferinetancaB 
seldom bound in leather, or old books in doth 
As for Fnoeh novels end other piper books they 
never keep t dy for long aoif the rCvee anwortb 
preserving it is e good plan to give them an 
beipenaive coloured linen cover with a white UbcL 
Pamphlets and loots broad ebeets if few in 
nnmber, in best kept in boxes made to look bko 
hooks, with a bat of their contents pasted issida 
thabd 


Sir Prabhaabnnker PattauS 
Sir Prabhaabenker Dalpatram Pattani has left 
for Oeneva to represent the Government of India 



at the loternetional Conference on Obenne 
PubI cetione It will be nmembersd that Sir 
Prabbaabaoker was a member of the Executive 
Council of the Governor of Bombay from 1912 to 
1917 and is a member of the Council of India to 
wb cb be was appo nted in 1917 
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Thi Iwsff Cviais rr rax Oseit War Bt Rns 
yard Kip] ng I Vole MacmUan&Co. Lld„Looilon 
Tn Parallil aKo case noted code or Cbuiival 
PaocxDCEE. The Uadrai Law Journal Offiep 
UrUporv 

Ivpiaa PABUAUi'rr at Delhl a ReanoiB of wo* 

Oovenmant Printiag Calcutta 
A Htstobt or HWDD Political Theories Bt n 

QhoehiL U A_ Ph_D. OjfceJ, 

(eboO A.Kate.aa&Co IMadras ^ 
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P 'i' '"'w™ V li« >i8««'» 

{ prsnft'i* R»o«om obs**'** "“ 

1R a rfpro"«^ ^®r v >>,• dwtvT of ma"W 
IbitiBi) i« »J'y ,n faliT ^a^u• aod 

ctipU iT»* Lrth?m Oneba« 

Tna^»»fcutWtle » Malwoalt that 

cnly to taVa up tbi' ,f,nh« 
India haR in *af,d j,ctii h«r tr^a'UtM *o that 
'carolwsnoM *'>♦ ^’* ^ben 'am and e“d1f« 
lh»? baooJn^ 13«*1» i *h* sraat storo of 

<w 

of rfwmnc. to tWt 

n,pl> ot •oAo oI • '* bj Fabo 

M<1> """A'"', '°J,X oofto 

Phatpi'aa ' f^onr Society » a"*®"® 

Hindu loetnberji o ^bey will 

olhar r.-ason-, ^ than tbm coontry- 

be belUr able to rf" lofonnatum of 

•men, ontsile the hoce'y. 

lalae XI ttJ u* «» be 

■maTniscripta Bu memheia >" " *P’”* 

performed by ,t *iuld be 

■““''‘"'''‘"LftS free themrriresf^ 

tieces»»ry tbat they tbe,r 

the prepo^e , b,ch»ould operate M an 

ZSTo •’.,: itr,™.. ro''-™-""' 


;“S°«4°to”^ i™Md“.o oofon. 

“tn.' r”.rr ™uoo. ti.. j... 

He did »o i« aceura^ely known only 

*** datei» altogether eat?ide the 

regard to (treatnef* i* concerned 

i /* z 

lu kMw lU « nnireraally thought of aa an 
e „,M , Truly 111* advent wn< the cwiog 
l^llOne who Imd become •uperhuman 

O. m tho h,i;h..t toot of ‘J' 8e"; 

^''Tv V w.Fone of the ^TiimrirfM- 

Brotherbo^. It was^o^^^ of the Hame that 

coTurtute the immediate di«ciple« of ^he 
Snpreme Head of the Il.ernrchy, .*bo took a 

""'"'S'r. '■'r'tSf'.'jx 

x ... «"> G”'f"s. "s? 

Palestine ^ century, Ix>rd 

-o..» .. ‘•‘•e 

'"'s*sr.crt'i™voo..ko.o.k...- 
,, .J .t t... M>"", f'"*"' '" ■''' 
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..lU ^ 

_- ; ■. ^„g f„e from the bUndmg influence eo 

.•"f ,‘“5 t^bV. VdS.;.' ”“»”« »" 

teS,»«..Ut,,l..«l 1«»S*'"'‘‘'E, „u„„iy .( cnl-n >>“b*, “‘■"e ”' 

Teacher of the same name .. «,e phiJosophy religion ele I trust that toe 

WiwT tn the former is a commentary o j** .elei ted and dealt Hiti aboxe, in which 

ol f^ctarKlm Kp«.trf by • -ri. S«lf "lb 

oSuad. .'rexlj u,*.. “■ bop.l...ly ™lb«»« '‘•"W 

karas i receptor say. t«o measure sene my purpose 

ntt’Jweeu the date of t.o*da- 

generations or t ^o» >t is 

iSsp“uUb:ethatGmriapado*roU^ pUllOB of lh9 SubStCllOn* Of SuhCaStJI 

about 400 1 ears after BT 

u» »»»AOb CHABM UIIIU. 

If'?”™ -!d^lwUnd^b«*tKnc^ib U I-ou'" -iyE proMbi of fitter deielopment or 
^‘^^aHe« Poussin shows by pa«l';‘ '1“®’*, ^ de^netaUou has extended the scope 

?* ' \h.? Cmtiidpaia borrowed from range of the caite•fy^tem m Indi^ 

-i r T hn i,urw»es ‘om® ^ao<iryaM» j instead of four castes, the Brahmins, 

^ SiT Theosophist 'ol , ^ti.tias V*i«ya. and Sudras, *e haie now 

t'^II ua^dai There IS the further not lees ^ ,ltoo oumerous to easily di coiet— far 

^“^fi*’.S®f«<that in thoSuUa which nio« P ennmereU The castes, otiginally 
ji^ificant Saiwr «tnw» subcastes 

^,„,e!ves bale assumed magnitudes of ctates 

iVcllS^tSvr..l«»one of the most imj^^ J as if they are » many cartes or 

c 5iv;.i r..rms namely iidAi Bad l« s« « t® ^ TOmpartmenls There are many 

mat? It part and plrcel of poioU o^ resemblance them but the 

mlLuturr^ \ fairly long time »»»^*'* of di”6''>° ‘‘f carried to such 

aUruieJ between the penod when Bodd disproportionate limits that it is now not 

flomuhed and was a power in this country difhcult to dtrWTer the original 

Jnd that when the writer of « caste of a subcaste The eubcastes are now itf 

«<wk M the Kaieeka came to use e# Nedeoue Kalijuga, castes in common parlance 

the Buddhist phrase referred to. The system of subdivisions has, it appears, 

I may no* close without ejil«‘»R«‘^ , ^alurU tendency to grow hut the growth 

TTimor ouesfion whether the UUr w downwerds as would appear to be allegorised 

wri^ <Si the work, taken to have ^ ,n the parable of the baman tree m the bn 

the oen of the author of that name— M Stnmat Bbagwad Gita. The lubcastes have 

ihJTt IS eufticienl to say much no* numerous subdivisions ond the degeneracy 

ntevaiK My pre«ent object u only to wg^ ^ has lent colour to their being 

^tW who may *»b to considered lu their turn as so many tastes 

eminent serrices rendered by Babtt Bba^ The centtifugal force at work seem, to be fai 

Dai to the can.® of Indo-\0’a“ ^ more poweifnltban theoocnUrforce ofconteub 

Yadi, the extreme necessity of keeping u«w 
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mtnuteiiivl offictR, all cuil officers of tbe 
SUte To wbichever of the great eubcaate 
divisions tbej belonged, their calling laarked 
them out as Kayasthaa ereryvbere la lodia 
hot at the present day they are a die integiab* 
ed community and the du integratum >< 
porely territorial. Each territorial sectioa haa 
Its own social rales prohibiting interdining and 
inter-maniage with each other, one in mytho- 
logical origin, the descendents of Ckitragnpla, 
one in original ca’ling belonging litheaame 
Kshatnya caste or tarta, bolding h ch poii- 
lions in Indian social heirarthy and U e vlale 
What I* there to prevent their fueion’ There 
i» none in the Shastras — tsroritia and Puranas 
There IS notliing in the na‘are of insoperable 
obstacles in the social peeu'iantir* of ea^ 
section to bar fusion, except an undeAnabie 
and unmeaning feelingof conservatism Tlieve 
could be no religious bar no bar in the Sba»trae 
to a son of the late Mr Justice fferatbai 
llandas, M A .marryinga daughter of the late 
Sir ^mesh Chandra, except social sUgtna wbicb 
uas Without foiiodation 
I stej'ped forth to brealc the shackle of this 
unmeaning conserntiim aad f am | repared to 
go further One of my sona was united in 
matTiage with a grand daughter of Sie Chan- 
dra Madhar t/bose AV who belonged to the 
eastern section of the Bengal commonily of 
KnyL-thas There ansa show of opposition 
from icaignificant parts of the two eominunitiea 
but the unmeaning opposition tigoally filled 
an i the result has been three instances of 
similar marriages have followed lo Bengal 
The potentiality is gained ; the bar wreipoied 
Wemay soon haie the fusion cifthe-iibeectioDe 
ofa subcoste We haie not unfreqaeotly a 
vague fear of social ostrscism Threats from 
the consenatiie ranks are not also unfrequeut 
Bnl social Ostracism uhen stupid and uoreastoi- 
ahle must be temporary in character , oon-er- 
latism nt this age must be nt a discoonf 
Progress has always frictions to meet in its 
course The oft-trodden way is geoeratty the 
smoothest, it new and uncroddco path must be 
smoothed and oppositions courageoa-dy met 
with If there be nothing eosentialty opjiosed 
to the pnnciples of the Vedio or Brahminio 
religion in the fusion of the sobsecUoiia of 


Bubcastes or even the subcastes and if only 
peculiar t-alUngs or want of easy means of 
commniiication created social bars for a few 
oenturiea, I cannot make oat why ve should 
not baldly break the wall and remove obsta- 
cles Cohesion follows the law of nature end 
the subdivisions of subsections should uoite at 
once according to natural laws There can be 
no douU the> do not attract each other and they 
most unite as toon as they are aafSueatty 
cto e to each other I am aware old conserva- 
tism has a centrifugal or repelling force, but it 
haa neatly spent lUelf in the twentieth century 
and Its ebafU cannot now be paiofully cutting, 
(t IS full time for nature to work its course, lu 
the unification and consolidation of the Indian 
(lenple The few wlx) are at the helia of 
different communities sbcold make deter- 
niined effort* nnd success is cerfruo.' A little 
moral courage and you win 

In Bengal, nn inAueotioI society of Kayostbu 
under the osme of Bsngiya Sabbn lias for the 
last few years hern socce»tfal[y spreading the 
idea of u*efulne»s and even necessity for fusiOB 
of sections and showing ssccesefully thf 
futility of opposition The society is adiooat* 
ing the fusion of not only the subsections of 
Bengal Kayaaibas, hnt of Kayasthns throughout 
India Tba idea is spreading fash Some of 
the other subcastes have followed the exampla 
set by the Kayastbaa and the Hon bio 
Maharayaof Kasimbazar has showed an examplo 
jH a d ffwent subcaste The principles of 
eociol^jy are not dissimilar to the principles 
of other and simpler sciencM, and mtegratiouij 
molt h^in from the lowest species in tba 
cm uHcation Tba fusion of the subcastes is a 1 
higher object. Social progress first reijnirej ' 
the uuion of these eubsections and then the 
fuMon of the entire Kaya&tha community 
and other coromunities will folios Iho 
feeling of brofberliood of such n iit-t and 
luAuentv^ Loinnuiinty ns (he Kajasthaa of 
Iniiinwdlbe a great fictor, n great object- 
lesson for the fusion of the subsections vf other 
anbcostes Tbe Brahoiins are naturally icry 
OOneecratiie. The Ksjastbns must lead 
sociil reform in mvlern in lia 

It u curious that almost every subcaste has 
)tB subsections, The highest as well Mtbo 
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lowest in the heirarcby of the subcaste BjRtem 

have temtorial di'isions not for the purposes 

of loul self RO\erDineat, but for Bocial dismte- 
jrration, as if there is a pleasure in havioR 
separate commumtie? From subcasles formed 
out of adoption of particular callings or profe^ 
Bionsbyasectofmen, Bubectiona with each 
its T)eculiar rules came into existence from 
territorial separation alone Divisions muUi- 
nhed divisions The original stock was first 
Separated into four great parts, the parts again 
wore separaUd into subparts sufficiently large 
in number for purposes of enumeration, and 
planted in different localities each sub-part had 
again its local subdivisions Distinctions 
followed where there were really no differ- 
■* ances Each leader of his narrow temtonal 
community aspired to separate and lod^ 
pendent existence At the present unseemly 
stale of social conditions ideas of union 
and strength would te<-iuire a rather huge 
effort to reunite units notwithstanding that 
they are essentially the same in substance 
Such an union is necessary for the common 
weal of the subcastes tbemseUes and of India 
ftfl a country in which the caste system has 
already done its work and a new social order 
of things u necessary, if not in supercession at 
least III modification of the old order Tolera- 
tion of infimte divisions is intolerably bad 
The question of the validity of marringen 
aa Hindu marriages between subsections of 
subcaates of the same varna has never arisen 
in Anglo Indian couits oflaa, but the question 
of marriages between subcases lias been 
answered in the affirmative (See the aw of 
Uooma A’tw/mtn V Bholanath reported in 
T I R 15 Cal 108 and K Fakirganda 
V Gangi reported in I 1. R Bom 277 ) 
Aiart from social asi>e<t which doea notin 
India as elsewhere regnlnte law there can be 
no doubt that if such marriages are duly 
solemnised acconling to Hindu rites they 
would be valid m law and the children would 
be legitimate "We require no new sagea, no 
new texU or the pronouncement of our 
legislature to legalise the inler-marnage* 
uniongst subcastes of the mmewsle What 
we re<iuire i-» social opinion— — the sanction 
pty which 13 occasionally a higner 


authority than texts or law A social bar is a j 
great deterrant * 

How are we to create social opinion m favour 
of the fusion of subsections There are diffi- 
culties, but they may be easily removed The 
que-Uon is one of time and energetic action. 
Ideas in sociological matters are formed m 
the same way, are developed in the same way 
os tdea» in other sciences The rules of uni- 
formity are the same, the complexity only is 
greater Spasmodic or violent efforts or mere 
Speeches are of httle practical value I am 
not for Ignoring or spurning society — far from 
it We must create opinion and lead society 
Reformation must come from within We 
roust be ardent workers and create opinions, j 
by conversation, leaflets, newspaper writings 
10 the vernacular language and occasional 
speeches in the languages understood by theM 
misses and when you bavegaioedthe opinionf* 
of the majority by these means show by actualj 
instances the futility of opposition to fusion ) 
lam aware that circumstances among us 
ate not yet altogether favourable The spirit; 
of union — of centralisation — has to overcome 
ingrained prejudices which have acquired a 
strong bold on the people by centurii-s of 
inertia The altar of prejudices is built of hard 
granite rocks, its demolition will take a little 
time We do not expect progress by leaps and 
bounds , we do not expect miraculous develop- 
ment of iconoclastic ideas Indeed, slow but 
sure progress is better than violent revolution ; 
but I am confident that deirwcrntiHtxiioii of 
subsections of subcastes will be an nccomplish- 
ed fact nt no difUnt time 
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thi* juncture when in response to en* 
lightened Indian opinion, n» \oiced by 
the people! represenlaliies »n the Vice 
regal Legiilatire Council in Match last, the 
Goieroment of India, in the Finance Depart* 
ment, 1! busily engaged in the ardoone task of 
lovestigaling into the detaila of our oergtown 
public eipenditure, witli a view to economy 
and retrencbinent, it would not be nDOseful 
to nret public altentioo on one important 
branch thereof whieh now ab<ort» almost tbo 
whole of the net laud reieaoe of the Empire 
That rereoue, accotdtug to the latest pariia' 
meotary retuiD, stood m 1909-10 at 20 d5 
^million £ Qi SO 83 croie rupees esclusive of 
thatdenied from foresfa On the other hand 
the net ejpeuditure on military service*, 
uamcly, the army, marine, military works and 
special defence works, sto^ at 19 It miHioii 
£ or 38 C8 crore rupees Tea yeara i^o, the 
netlandreieouesto^at 16 TSmdlioueterliog, 
/while the net army charges amounted to 
'1S47 millwa^ Accordingly, land revenue 
I has locreased dnriog the interval to the extent 
of 22 8 per cent, egaiust military expenditure 
whicbbMiocreasedSSdSbypercent Jf, there- 
fore, we say that military expenditure bas 
znoaoted duncg the period at a faster speed 
than land ivieoue, we iball be strictly ginog 
etpressioQ to what is the hare truth Of coarse 
we are perfectly aware of Che rrasoua urged 
in jUbtificatiou of the increase ae morespeciG' 
calty outlined lu the annual IVnascial Stste- 
ment. But their Boundnesa or unsoundoe** 
could only be ascertained by impartial expert* 
outride the pate and induence of our Indian 
Military bureaucracy None, however will 
have the temerity to deny that sufficient 
ground* exist for investigation into the details 
of the army charges with a view to finding 

* Pc«p*re,t Dtam Sstitis, Posaa 


out bow far there u room for substantial re- 
trvnchment Alter all, it should bo remeoi- 
bercd thnt an aoutial heavy erjienditure on 
nn army on n wnrfootiiig in times of pence is 
realty an economic waste A poor country like 
India can never afford the luxury of such 
evaateful expenditure which at the best is 
unproductive and a great bar to that healthy 
eeonomio development which the Ooverncoent 
and the people are most anxious of promotiDg 
It IS said that the cost annually incurred on 
as army On warfooling ii t good “premium of 
losurooce'* But eies such a premium, let st 
be boroe lo mind has to be incurred lu propor- 
tiuo to the ability of the country buying Che 
eecunty There is such a thing as undnwn-j ^ 
ting a remote risk at loo exorbitant, if uotj i 
“ killing ” rate In ordinary life, no individual | * 
could afford to insure his life or property at a 
ptecDium which be cannot afford unless h« 
withea to incur a heavy debt or go Into iiuol> 
vency There is a certain well defined limit 
in tbie matter To go beyond it » t& reality 
to waste the assets of a people Accordingly, 
to maintain a costly army, in times of piping 
peace on a warfooting, is really a policy ih 
waste, altogether inexcosable lo a coustiy like 
India, edmiltedly poor IS compansou with the 
poorest ooQOtries of the West me expeu* 
ditore so incurred could be more wisely and 
profitably utilised instead for the greater 
moral and material progress of the people 
Score* of objects of popular utility remain 
noaccomplished by reason of the necessary 
lack of funds But while funds in ever-mcteos- 
ing amounts have been and are invariably 
found for army expenditure, this excuse about 
the waat of eleinal peace for useful public 
otgecta IS pharisaically urged by the Govern- 
ment— *ay, for such objects as edncation and 
sanitatioD and for the fostering and develop- 
ment of industnei and taanufactures which 
create wealth The history of Indian military 
finance from 188d to date furnishes the amplest 
evidence of the fiict just stated Look at the 

sum* in increasing amounts annually spent 
on that expenditure and contrast them with 
•Jweft. wjenJi on. ob/cjA ixt th/i hi/gha'd, 

poblm utility As the late Sir Aneklaud 
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CoUjn and ^Ir (now Sir Courtenaj) Dbert 
observed in tbeir joint minute of discent of 
14th August 1885, a minute to which I have 
made reference at length in the sequel, “n 
standing army which is larger than is necessary 
for home reqmreraenta will be a tempting 
nnd almost an ineeistible weapon of offence 
btftyond the border ” The \mpenU\e neceesity 
under tbe circumstances of curtailing army 
j expenditure on a uarfooting in times of pro- 
found peace must be apparent to any person 
who cares to bestow some serious thought on 
the subject While the lucUess tillers of the 
soil, to be counted by 20 crores, work hard, 
year in and year out, midst abundance or 
goataly which spells their prosperity or adeet- 
sity, and pour into tbe State treasury fully 
30 crore rnpees per annum, the product of 
their incessant toil, here is the Government 
lavishing on its pampered army of only 3^ 
lakhs, a thousandth part of the agricultural 
population, the same 30 crores' and yet that 
.authority is never tired of proclaiming urbt et 
oi'&t that the land revenue la tbe backbone of 
tbjTcountry’sdnnnces! If that be so, do not 
comtaonsense and prudence alike dictate that 
snch a backbone should be conserved and 
made stronger instead of being weakened and 
wasted m the manner that it la being con* 
stantlydone? It will, therefore, be readily 
admitted, that no branch of public expenditure 
at this juncture stands in greater need of a fair 
and reasonable retrenchment than the over- 
grown expenditure of our army 

FULL laTEaSITY OF OKOITTB OF ARMV 
EXFFvnnuM 

So far reference has been made to tbe fact 
of the growing army expenditure which eats 
away the substance provided Cor by tbe labour 
of the poorest mosses, tillers of o soil far from 
rich But this growth during the last ten 
years gives but an inadequate idea of the 
unproductive expenditure If we are to etn 
ph^ise the imminent expediency of retrench- 
ment at this eventful crisis, when tbe Govern- 
ment finds lUelf at its wit's erd to bnng back 
an equilibnum between revenue and expendi- 
ture, we must travel back further afield and 
endeavour to apprehend the full intensity of 


tbe gniwth smce i88a-6G That memorable 
year first saw the commencement of a new 
foreign jKilicy, and, consequentlj , of that larger 
army expenditure which is now acknowledged 
in all disinterested quarters to be intolerable 
During the preceding years, say, from 1801 02, 
the process of the consolidation of the 
Empwe was govug uu RetrenchTuent audj} 
economy of a severe type were strictly enforced, j 
than! s to the economic conscience of such' 
vigilant and argus eyed watchdogs cif finance 
ns Sir John (afterwards I^rd) Lawrence, I/5rd I 
Mayo lord Northbrook and Lord Kipon The! 
work of consolidation was fully accomplished 
by the year 1871-72 Between that j ear and 
1876 77 the net army expenditure bid averaged 

14 50 crore rupees During the next few 
years tbe country was unfortunately at war 
with tbe Amir of Afghanistan It averaged 

15 41 crore rupees In 1880-81 it rose 
exceedingly high, say, over 21 crores, owing 
to the disasters which fell British arms m the 
fresh cimpsigD which had to be embarked upon 
by reason of the murder of Louis Cavignari, 
the Bntisb plenipotentiary at Kabul The 
war expenses were all odjusted and paid for ' 
by 1882, when the Government of Mr Glad-f 
stone gave 0 large contribution in aid thereof. 
Lord Uipon'8 Government, with Major Sir 
Evelyn Bvnng (now I^rd Cromer) as Finance 
'Minister, was able to bring back military 
expenditure to IQ 50 crore rupees, after having 
given subsiontia! relief to tbe taxpayers by ft 
wduction of 8 annas per maund of tbe ilt 
duly and by the abolition of all imnott duties 
save on liquor and arms 

tli5.rctiy eipeiditura then 
from 1884—85 may be eihibitedna follows — 

1884-85 

20 So 

1890- 91 I" II 

1891 - 92 ;; 

1893 94 “ ™ 

1894 95 

1898 99 

1899-1900 25°^ 

It .01 be noticed that the lirat bin jump 
•«. taken >„ 1885-80. Fmm n 0*5 S 
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iQp«e« danng th« prec«diDg )eu, it noubted 
vpM higb M SO 00 ciote rD])e#i uhieb UMan 
iiocmse by one boucid of fuMy 3 crore roprec 
(The year ib sliould be remembered, wu tb« 
uemorsble one uhicb vitoe^aed Ui» viriike 
tclivity induced by the I’eoydeh * locidenl 
end the ripediUon immediately alter that 
event to Upi>erilorsi>b for the aoquutlionof 
the kingdom of the ill fnted King Theebaw 
nodrt divers hollour yretexU abieb might be 
profitably learned from the Blue Book on that 
subject. Ai if that increase of 3 crorei «as 
net enough the expenditure «ae allo«ed to mo 
higher and higher till to 1S99 (900 it rose 
to 26 41 cTote rapeea to other Aotde m 
thirteen years more, the luerease amounted to 
6 ^ crore ropeet 

The next expenditur* between 1900 1901 
and ISOS >910, eu as foUorr 

Crore R* 


1000 1901 J330 

180M90J it 34 

1003 1903 30 44 

19U3 1901 37 SI 

1904 1903 3103 

I'tOj 1900 .9 30 

190G*1007 30 33 

1907 190fi 33 89 

1908 1909 23 40 

1909 1910 38 6C 


The annual aierage ainounted (u 37 87 
crore rnpee* which is in exceM of t 43 rtore 
Ui that [or 1899—1900 But if we Uke that 
I the expenditure fairly stood at 33 SO crore 
^ rupees at the vonunenceinenl of the century, 
J tben the groetb in tbe last ten years nroounts 
I to fi 46 crorea or as locreais of 34 £0 lakhs 
per year t Thus, the real intensity of the 
1 growth may now be ganged In 1884 8o, tl e 
expenditure atoed at the reaeoosbly nodmte 
figure of 1 7 03 etures In 1909*10 <1 stood at 
38 66 crurea or an increase of 1 1 61 or, say, 
at tbe rate oi nearly 46 44 IsVbs per snoam 
31 e might, under the cireoni’tsacwa of the 
growth juet described, very welt peisume, that 
wen tbe truvemment to sonnd enl gbtroed 
pcbJie opiaiiM} t<>diy by means of a plebesote 
on lbs puUctdar cxpeoditure which it shanld 


dee*i> suited for a substanlul retrench* 
raePN there could be no two opintoos that it 
•ould be in faioir of tbe overgrown army 
charges ubicb abiorb almost wholly the net 
land revenue of tbe empire The industnom 
fjot IS taxed in order to provide the needed 
6^ for jiowdeT 

catssn or Tn* ncSExis 
I have already observed that tbe colossal 
lacfeasebas beeu songbt to be justified year 
after year Itiiers rea<ona liaie been assigned 
for >t but tbe soundness or ussoundness 
iberevl, 1 repeat can only be ascertained by 
impartial expert' These mcceuses have been 
iticiUted, according to tbe annual financial 
ctat'Dieot for a vanety of purposes, such as 
aoftike etprditioosoR tbefruotien and beyond 
U » sutulory bonnilanet of fodia as debsed in 
tl 0 PtrliABienlary legisUtioe of 1838 fev the 
better goiemvent of lodia, oo tbe increase 
in (883 8C of 30 000 troopr, It) 000 European 
and 40000 lodisn. against which all India 
prote>t*d> OQ tbe conslructiou of a larger 
nutnber of military roads and dafeece works, 
»n^ from that of strategic mlaays, tbe 
«f which u not iscluded id (be es« 
peoditurc , os conUouai better equipment so* 
^led of the army in gentra) by way of ortss 
and aBinianiUoBs— arms and luiatuiiitions 
aancUosed asd oUained to-day to be rejected 
nn obeotrte or not quite up-to-date to-morrow 
•nd tb« day after, oo pay nod {leosioos of 
EurojwaD branch of tbe army | oo pay and 
jieDSiuna of tbe Indian branch, on inobiluation, 
(Ije cost ^ which after being declared is black 
white aa nos recurring I as been aS and on 
lucurred under a variety of pretext*, in batch- 
ing which the Military ^portmeiit is, of course, 
•a ext<e(t, on a score of minor objects cd 
sQppos^ uiliUry efociency or utility ,aDd,Isst, 
tbo<%h not least, on what are koown as the 
oulitary charges demaaded lo tbe spmt 
of sbylovk by that masterful and omnipotent 
oigOrusatioQ knowo as the British at Office— 
cbatce* or essitions of a permasest character, 
la be computed by lakhs of rupees astainit 
whith the Oorerntneut oT India lUeK has 
i,peal*d}y entered vigorous remosstaoces bst 

IS aaiB 
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QRO^VTU DEMANDS vEArCQI>G SCaUilNY 
But be the reasons wb it they may, justifiable 
or unjustifiable, '•ound or hollow, there can be 
no two opinions that the army expenditare 
has steadily grown to a colo al figure and that 
at a faster speed than the growth of re\enue 
which now demands the most searching scrutiny 
and overhaul for purposes of reasonable re- 
trenchment and economy without impairing its 
efficiency, though unfortunately the public 
have never been informed exactly in what 
that efficiency is supposed to consist Each 
Commander in Chief seems to have bis own 
notions of efficiency What one militant 
Amurath has laid down as a standard of efiici 
ency la rejected by his successor Thus, the 
standard of efficiency has heen a shifting one 
It has fluctuated with the views of the head of 
the military department for the time being 
Were the hinanca Department to go minutely 
into the question, it is to be feared that it will 
have to lay at the door of this shibboleth of 
efficiency many an expenditare that has been 
wasted in the past It is exceedingly doubtful 
whether it will undertake a task so disagreeable 
We have a Mild recollection of the way lo 
which the majority of the Welby ComcnissiOD 
under the dominant influence of tbe \\ ar Office 
and Ireasury officials who were its members, 
Lned to explain away, most apologetically, of 
course, tnis branch of Indian public expendt 
lure Tbeir report so far was exliemely dis- 
appoiutiug, nay, against the weight of the 
convincing evidence, submitted with a variety 
of statistics adduced by the Oovernment of 
India itself, and, also against the weight of the 
evidence of the Indian witnesses and tbe 
Secretary of tbe British Congress Committee 
IQ London 

CHYEOaREIUtNCUMENTlORlUEUsiMiVYlEABi' 
Now, it may be observed at this stage that 
tbe public demand for a reduction of tbe 
growing army expenditure is not a subject of 
to-day or yesterday Ihe Government boa 
been appealed to and memorialised time out of 
number during the lost quarter of a ceutoiy 
It has been ihe one theme of continnoos 
agitation and discussion in the pre»8 and on 


the public platform all over tbe country since 
the inglorious days of tbe Penjdeh incident ’ 
and the forcible seizure of Upper Burmab 
Many a leading public body has petitioned 
the Government here, and occasionally even 
that highest Court of Justice, the Bntish 
Parliament, which unluckily for us has foij 
years relegated to Providence the trust which! 
Providence had confided to it for our better 
welfare and greater contentment The Coaj 
gress, too, as voicing all shades of lesponsible 
Indian public opinion, has, from the very day 
of its birth, continued to attract tbe attention 
of the governing authorities to tbe subject m 
its Kesolutions Again, in tbe Viceregal 
Legislative Council our repre entatives, from 
189S to date, have consistently protested 
against the growing expenditure and appealed 
for a reasonable retrenchment It will be thus 
perceived how much this dead weight of the 
mihlnry octopus has been felt by tbe taxpayers 
and for what a prolonged \ eriod 


TWO FUNDAMENTAL CAUSES 01 GKOlVfH 

(1) Amalgamation Scheme of I8o0 

(2) Change of Policy 

Without entering into the details of tbe 
growth or animadverting on the injustice or 
justice of many a charge, we may endeavour 
to oscerlaiD the fundamental causes which 
have largely contubuted to tbe expenditure 
which bns now a'^sumcd such colossal propor- 
tioub and which, if allowed to grow unchecked 
m Lme, is liable to plunge Indian finances 
10 the most serious embatra sment These 
are (1) The fateful army amalgamation 
scheme of 1855 , end (J) the eheege & pohey 
of the Ooieniment of Indie m telalion to the 

froaUeraud translrortiera since 1885 Aato 

the amalgamation scheme, it is snperUnous at 
this time of the day to deecnbe it Snftcient 
^ °° Go'W-meot of India 

in 18o0 bjlbe Home (loiernraent against the 

and eapenenced Bntish officer, who bad seried 

w ‘p*™® “nny in this country, 

notably Geneial Si„ fa a,,r„„ vigoro^ 

proht in the evidence reiotded by the Eatt 
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iBcha Kisiace Comaitl^ vf l(i71*74 7110 

cct rnolt ol tl«4 &Ulu] K-brc:!* tuu brea 
Uklu U(iun &*>• brrB cUifficd *Q>t 
cxacifU by tbe l/ntub IWr <ftbc« fur s i«ntty 
of (lor^iOs^, oflm of » iau*l unfvr M-i uo* 
nuAOOftbU cW«it«r, »t uh hate from Umo to 
Ume formnl Uie lUtjnl of tigaruui retnOD»> 
ttabcM by >w.crui\e (jo>erAcnruU of tndto 
auU by many a ^elrFlacy of ''Ule Tl t*r 
axaclioni Wa cut Wo a UU1« fmitfol in 
dirtorbioj; U « ctlimaU* of loiiao Iteirour 
AoJitM riJjrct to lbi>* aLo bar* fully •ithlshl 
De fsaccM] »i»U oJ tbe crratnl ina^QilnJ* 
abK-b Idle lli/aftJ from Ibia nrrour aciiMo^ 
iluru); the 2a<t tO )rari eoJ more Utat lakli* 
oiwtt laLhx ailt coQtinue to b* clattaeJ aoil 
exacteii by the ra]A<.ioai llntub War in 
the fatnie lilt the hanleneil <onKiraie 
of (ogUcil 10 thu tnalUr (uu been atoutnf 
twanme gnat {latlan rotaiuo m tbe floiw* 
oCConmoCi ao<l the iiheue Louokel ootLe 
htail 

lIcfoTitbe (liteot Kiieioineat uf the country 
«aa Muaieil by Ue Cruao lO tS>8 tbe 
bfUTopeafl braocb of the to liao attny itiboolJ 
i« reisriaberrdf war jArtJy ttfcruitc<l in ihu 
oowtiy aaJ {«/lly lo t o;;lasA lu combined 
ttres;!tb at tbe outbreak of the beioy AJutrny 
war UnUrb acJ JU hS.} IoJmo lrw/|v 

After (he cIom of that Jlutiny it aar decided 
that tbe Indian aruiy abould lie mo^iMd on 

the buio pnoci] fe of one f ura|eao K/tdier lo 
eiety t«o lodun The entire organiwittoii of 
the army mat lo be directed from Aeglaiid by 

theWarUQice Whaleitr cl anger took | fue 

in the army organuation theae bid (o be 
iklopted here iritlioul one it or bot, wtlhont 
coonliog their owl and without a eonaulerelioo 
of Indian condiliDDi which are ao wiicly 
diflerent (rum thoae of VjigUnd In abort, 
the Indian Qoiernment ana lo be deemed neat 
to Degligible and the Indian taxpayer ntirr 
to be thought of la it a wonder that auch an 
onesided aod unfair acheme waa condemned 
ill toto by Indian military eipeila from the 
very day of the amalgainalion ? Tl e exceed- 
ugly bunlroaotne nature of tbe acheme waa 
fully uqnired into by the Imit India > inaoce 
<am.u«JUn^ nt UMmheu of hutb 


iloiMW of I'arliatnrnt, wbu mordnl eiidenre 
os lodiAO ailiira from 1A7) lolb'-i No 
toembrrthrreof »a« more aaciduour in getting 
atfacta, and irarchiogly tiftiog them to the 
(nUaoi tlian tl at great fnend of India, (he 
late Profeaaor hawcelt. bir CLailea Trevel- 
yan who waa iiovrrcor of Aladras and 
aftersania 1 manew tlidiiter lU I60A, oUerveil 
ID hi« evideDcw uo the act rue, ** it ear bued 
otia|nnci}le ehich baa been found to be 
•tUavageui and truahiDj; lo |raetii«” Mr 
bawcett hinurlf after haviDg ably mattered 
tbe fnl) detail* cd tb» extravagant and enub- 
<aj;'’Mleme fuedeuDni it in il& lnUotiog 
•catbiog terma — - A few year* after the 
alulitioo of (be fjiet India Cuntiany, what 
u known a* (hr trrny amalgamatiOD acheme 
waa carr rd out lO direct D[ lioailion to the 
advicwoftla Hunt expeiirDced Indian states- 
men InJjn wu then w it urte, bouud 
I aod and foot to our own evtUy sy item of 
army eduiioivUuUon, without any rrsard 
a)|Steolly heme lad to the fact tbit 
various tcheuee ofmililary orgaAisntion wLicb 
may be lerfectly suited tu a country so wealthy 
Baloglaod may he altogether unstutrd to a 
counl^ so |Oor as India * * k iortarrshlp 
W laws rvlsltpsbed betwroD } oglaod and 
India asd as one of the cauetries is ei- 
twoelyr rub and the other ealremeJy jioof, 
iBuch of (ha fame met Bgruityaodinaoy of the 
•aloe loc-oDieBienirs arova is if two individuals 
wrre(ojois ID houvekeeting ona of whom had 
AdOtHKi wyrar and the other only i.iOOU An 
•i|iriiditure which may be ((Uite a^proinaie 
(o th« one whore iHL-otne is £iOOUO would 
hnoR DothiBg but eiuharrMfenenl lo tl e one 
whwe income is obly AlOUU Tbe money 
whKb IS exiiended inay be judiciously Uul 
out, but if the man with the scnullrr income 
finds that he u gradually becoming nobarrasa- 
cd With debt becsufC le I as to hie beyond 
his means, it is uo com]>epvaUoa lo him to be 
told that ha II only called lo coiitnbule bis 
jroper share of Ue expenbes Ilis potiUoa 
would be the more intolerable if like India, 
after haring been cocnj elird agsinit bis wish 
t« Join the (<utnerslii)i he u forced (o lonUsua 
ia wheUiet b« devicet ta do so or uah.” 
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FmhCUL BiaOLNS) OF TBE AMALG^MAriOH 
feCnEML 

This 13 exactly the position to which 
India has been reduced by the mischieioos 
amalgamation scheme of 1 8o9 It has been 
jn forte for 52 j ears during which many em- 
bittered contro\ersieshaNe taken place between 
the India OfBce and the War OiHte but in 
which the former has hardly been ever com- 
pletely successful, lleaiy claims, sometimes 
of a most irritating character, were preferred 
against India on which the Secretary of blate 
bad bad to arbitrate with but little relief to 
the Indian leienuea More or le a be was 
worsted by the masterful ^^ar Othce with its 
cle\er " experts”, bonietimes matters weie of 
bO delicate and complicated a character that 
a sinnll departmental committee or n com- 
mission had to be appointed to settle the 
differences between the WiirOlh<e and the 
Indian Qovernmeot One of such commi'sioos 
was presided over by no less a |iersonage of 
experience and inllueoce than the late horl 
of Northbrook who was Viceroy of India from 
1872 to !87(>. Of course, the claims of the 
WarOlbce bad been eotnehow arbitrated uiwo 
Uul even then they were declared to be 
exorbitant if not “ scandaloiv ” 

It would be asked what is the nature of the 
charges which have been bo fruitful of a 
{lenodical investigation nud the sutject of so 
man) indignant and emphatic prott^ts by the 
Ooverntnent of lodi-v. These miglii be fully 
learned from the Qumerous de>|)at«.het address- 
ed by that aulbont) to the becrehiry of Mate 
as occasion* aroB-e. But 1 will gne here some 
of the most im^iortant of them. (OCaptatioo 
allowance; (JJ d«l»ot chargts; (3) tru>({«it 
charges ; ( 1) store charges , ( i) regimental 
|tay ofolEcers and soIJien and their a’low- 
ant»^;(6) furlongb charges, (7) held and 
orduauce arms and ammonition cbsrgea. (8) 
misceUaneous, and last though not the IrasC 
penMons to retired oicers and soldiers Tie 
total of alt lhe*e, it may be mentioned, came 
tn I90d 09 to 4 C7 mtllion sterling or, say, 7 
crore n3i,>ee*! But they were not half eo 
burdensome 50 years ago, thoc^U even U-ra, 
the Government of the day tued to savergb 


agaiobt it. For instance, in its despatch oi 
8th February, 1878, it was observed, “that 
placed AS it was under the serious responsibility 
of so administering the affairs of the greatest 
dependency of the British Crown, that while 
British supremacy is stnctly guarded, the 
means of securing that end shall not unduly 
weigh on the people of the country, it was 
constrained to represent to Her Mijesty’a 
Government that the burden thrown upon 
India on account of the British troops is 
excessive, und beyond what an impartial judg- 
ment would assign in considering the relative 
material wealth of the two countries and the 
mutual obligations that subsist between them 
• • All that we can do is to appeal to the 

British Government for .an impartial view of 
the relative financial capacity of tlie two coun- 
tries to bear the charges that anse from the 
mutnUnance of the army of Great Britain, 
and for a generous contideralioa of the sUara 
.as'igned by the weiUhie‘t nation in the world 
to a dependency so compdralivcly poor and bO 
little advanced a« India.” Again, the faimla 
.4iiny Commission, which was ap{>otnlcd in 
1879 and presided over by so brilliant and ablo 
an admmutralor as the late Sir Ashley Eden, 
then I.ieuteninUOovernor of Bengal, ond 
which counted omong lU members Colonel Sir 
hr^enckfnow lield MarrhalUrd; Koberts 
and other fxpenenced military ofheers serving 
ID India, aa* constrained m lU report to 
o >*erve as follows -—Para 187 W’e think 

l««t»on of the army employed in this 

rZSe *r i ^ and adimnistercd 

w ith due regard W the lateresU of the people 
of India, and not for the puri«,«. of siiL 

pemiJr, fwU-h 
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vbKb liiT* tPIwtrJij is>p>iJc*^> 
with trcolti «e Lit* not b^n khlf to «:<«(( 
M MluCtflory." Tto }ru* IivUr, tb« (loxptit* 
mpnt b{ I.anl lU]>oii mnoDilnlrtl <ii Ui* 
bcnJpB of tbpjp tW;;p« tm il<» follojiB^ t»))- 
(Bt; Dtandrr. Tara -il of <)«><{>aUh No tOl 
nflSSt — ‘ It bu to f>e obwnnl tlikt, shHP* 
u the Bnltth comton in Inilia hu { rnct>i*lly 
rrtuianl eoelUm) lo rr>{]pct of nuinlien mJ 
efSaetiey for uicof fear* («it lU eo(i biu been 
to comw of conilant icctrve &om the \knoa> 
chancp* *hicb haie been made ailh orcaa»a> 
bos of the IbiUih sniiy, chasi’es mad* »slitp* 
if, it may he utJ from Inifienal eoot»)pnt>oa« 
m vhich Indian leternti have not been coo* 
lulled or advanced * * * It taa lo lie 

remembtied that chirce* ahicb do not can** 
aa]r very lertou* addition to the FscImIi 
fctimatee, <R<i vhicb are cameil on aithoat 
the leait irfercoce to lodia (n>oIie very tniirk 
UtgfT(harK«i on the Indian revrnoe* by reaaoo 
st tba mocb wore liberal alloaaorei enyoyed 
byoSicen is the ooaclr}' The I'oetetMoa. 
hr etais[le, of the lint enplaiee of lloytl 
Arblltry irilo Mejort sivei the oilcet to iito* 
tooted an iserrate of 6 eUiIlioei a day io 
Englasit} in llte 0000117 t)>e JiiTpreore bet* 
eeeo the \my of a if ajar and a CiiAaift of 
iVtbllery u Itii. 313 a tnonth.’ I^er on, fiord 
tlipoa'a Government folloeed ite yrevioof dee* 
Jiatcb ol 1681 by another, o( 3) Nov I8A4. 
in sbicb It £a>e a eDocinct aavont of the 
pnsci(iii] iscreue* in the Home military 
chargee, bom 18Ct-G3, entmhng on tba agere* 
gaU a permanenl burden of £ BUO.OOO The 
defyjatch eaid — “ Tbei-e adlitional ebarcre 
amtiDct lo more than £00,000 £ » year 
Some of them were orwaary forlmproiemeoU, 
otheri were iiD|ioied nith iiUle or no (rfereixv 
to Indian wanU, and 10 incnt cnaee wilboot 
the Indian Goiemimnt having any vetce in 
the matter ” 

To giie a fair idea of the difference merely 
io the pay of regimental officen la Che Bntiefa 
and the Indian army, I vnold give authentic 
6gum aa were aubnittrd in a aeriee ol etate* 
menu to the Wrlby Commiarioo by the India 
Officeu There will at odcs inform you of the 
imgea^ aod rearooabIcseN of the maio •rgO' 


HI 

meiitailiaareii by l^ord Jlipos'a Coierement 
aajeut itatej above, namely, that a ungle 
efiaoce In nrganiralioa or an increare of joy 
rnbuU an rnormoua burden on Indian leienue* 
wLicb le hariUyeier Uhea iolo SKsaiit by 
the fmjiertAl Oorernment at home. 

Motlhly jkvy. Arbllery. 

llrituh Indiaa 

OiJoQel rofflRundaat II< 683 310 

M „ <168 ICCff 

l.aeuteDast Colonel „ oB9 1003 

Mayar „ 3iC 7S9 

(-4|AeiD, with ygher raolr „ 3C3 (17 

„ ailhout ,. 331 tir 

faeutenant alter 10 yeaxa „ 173 2C3 

3 „ \H 3C3 

LieDleoantonajjoisL&ieBt,. 130 313 

Moothly pey Cavalry. 

llnliah Indiao 

Uloael n» P30 1033 

l^entesaBt f-cJoce) „ 3]p Itff? 

hlayor „ 393 809 

CajAain mlh hfsber took h 389 203 

.. aithoot „ „ 289 S03 

laentenaal aAer ID yrart'&ervii'e 190 > 300 
.. ,3 H I9G 303 

„ on appointment „ 178 330 

Nub*Ideulrnant 132 250 

Monthly pny. Infantry. 

IJntivb fndiaQ 

Colonel Ib. 888 918 

leenleuant CuIODtl „ 422 1402 

Major „ 340 759 

Captain vilb higher rank „ 273 445 

nitbout „ „ 34U 445 

Iieutecaat after 10 yean* Seri ice 170- 250 
.* 3 ,. 153 253 

fMotenaat an ajpoiblment „ 133 203 

buWeentenant ,, 130 303 

It «ould be Keen bo» cnetly »m as officer 
of the Indian army m 1685-80, comjiared to 
that 1^ the Kntiih. Hut coitly aa Le «aa in 
that year, it la anjiettluout to inform you that 
he la even more coatly to-day owing to the 
higher pay amce alloaed and at the lower 
Mcbasge of 1 0 loatead of 33d. Tha Eoropean 
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soldier, too, is stmilarl; a costlier machme to- 
day tlmn what lie was fifteen years ago 

I may now quote another extract from the 
Go\erniaent of India’s desp itch of 20th Febru- 
ary, 1895, in which it discussed lour ways 
of reducing military expenditure, but was 
perforce obliged to say that coostituted as the 
army was, there was no hope of effecting “ any 
mateiial reduction of its expenditure ’ All that 
it can do was “ to endeavour to restrict the 
increase of the cost of the army within the 
narrowest limits compatible with the mainten- 
ance of the peace and secnrity of the Indian 
Empire ' In this despatch, the Government 
further ohaerved as follows in regard to the 
pay of the British troops — “ The pay of the 
British troops serving in India is not fixed by 
the Government of this countrj It ta fixed 
in sterling by the Majesty’s Government and 
India bas to pay in its depreciated currency 
an increasing number of rupees according as 
the gold value of ^be rupee diminishes 
"Moreover, nearly every alteration in organist- 
tion in the British army aud changes connect- 
ed with the interior economy of regiments and 
batteries have been productive of expenditure 
and have necessarily been followed by corres- 
ponding charges in expenditure on India” lo 
the h«t 30 years the cost of these measures has 
amounted to 34,040, say, 1 40 crore rupees 
and this in one single item ' But we all know 
that since 1895, the pay of the British eoldier 
has been greatly augmentevl, so that to-day 
the charges vitvdei this head may be placed 
nearer at 2 crores at the lea t The two items 
of the pay of soldiers and officers of the 
European branch of the modem army alone 
show how crushing is the burden on the Indian 
revenues, thanks to the amalgamation scheme 
Another ever-increasing and ever-recumng 
charge is on account of war material Saence 
daily advances and with the progress of science 
what Gladstone called " the resources of civili- 
?atvon,” ore also being vigorously forged ^^a^ 
is indeed a great misfortune The expenses 
incidental to it ore crushing for a poor country 
hko India But when a large standing army la 
permanently maintained on a warfooting, the 
expenditure, it will be readily admitted, grows 


intolerably burdensome It practically runs 
to waste It IS tantamount to the destruction 
of so much of the national income So that an 
army kept on warfooting in times of peace is 
not only burdensome but most prejudicial to 
the economic progress of the country Next 
to the pay of soldiers and officers no expendi- 
ture 18 more costly than that of arms and 
ammunition Science yearly forges new wea- 
pons of destruction, the basal principle being 
to devise instruments whereby tbe largest 
number of men may be killed in the shortest 
possible time So that a dreadful instrument 
of this nature appro ed and adopted to-day, 
becomes obsolete to morrow by reason of a new 
one which supersedes it The Indian Govern- 
ment having been for years alive to this dis- 
quieting, if not troublesome, aspect of expendi- 
ture bas no doubt established arms factories in 
the country itself where it can as far as possible 
forge all pieces of ordnance and other smaller 
arms at a lower cost than that obtained from 
England But neither the skill nor the 
resomces available in the country can produce 
an that 18 wanted in Older to save the cost of 
toe heavy war materia) annually imported 
These arms and ammunitions cost in 1805,1' 
nearly a crore of rupees In the despatch/ 
already referr^ to, tbe Government of India, 
•cconi.ngli,, observed a. folio... “ Eveijlhine 

than it did, and ^peaking m a general way, 
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more rapid change of Bnti«h troops, haa 
been similarly alleged by the AYar Office to be 
a real benefit to India The Indian Govern- 
ment was able to point out the fallacy of 
that statement also bhorter setMce means 
more frequent transport service and other 
larger expenses It was established, as that 
authority correctly says, “ because men conid 
not be obtained under existing conditions, 
under the long serMCe system, and that the 
Government of the day believed that short 
service with reserves was better suited to 
the circumstances of the time than the exist- 
ing system It was no consideration for the 
efficiency of the army or India that asked the 
short service system and its suitability to the 
Indian requirements has been gravely question- 
ed on more than one occasion ” True, indeed, 
the short service was introduced because under 
the industrial condition of England, soldieriog 
bod lost all the attraction it bad once possess- 
ed The industries and manufactures of Great 
BntAvn offer a more remvioerative and safe 
employment compared to the poor and 
insecure employment of a mere soldier Hod 
India been allowed to recruit its own Lutopeao 
army m this country itself ns was the cose 
with the East India Com|)any, no such difficul- 
ty would have occurred and the British troops 
might have been raised at 50 per cent lees 
cost To day recruiting for the temtonal 
army created by Lord Haldane is even more 
difficult and it is notorious from the immense 
difficulties recruiting sergeants have met with 
m their annual comjiaign of capturing the raw 
material to be converted or manufactured 
nJvu 'pwwhTi'* mganie- 

ation of “ boy scouts” tells us plainly to wbat 
straits the War Alinister has been driven to (HI 
up hts temtonal army to the required strength 
In the proportion of the difficulty larger l^te 
by w-iy of pay, bounty, and other t^uceuia have 
to be offered All that may be very well for 
wealth) Fng’and but it becomes a cruebing 
burden for poor India 

So far Uie fact cannot be gainsaid of the 
grievous consequences that have hitherto floar- 
and are still tlowing witl out any check or 
conliol, from the unfair and altogether one- 


sided army amalgamation scheme of 1859. 
England IS to call for any tune she pleases 
without let or hindrance and India must pay 
the piper — that is the greatest iniquity 
CnONGB OF I OREIGN POLICY AND ITS DISASTROUS 
CONSEQIENCES 

We may now turn to the other fundamental 
cause which ha? contributed to the growth of 
military expenditure In the polity of nations, 
it IS a recognised maxim that expenditure de- 
pends on policy As a Government conceives, 
whether wisely or unwisely need not be con- 
sidered, wbat should be its defensive and 
offensive policy, so are public funds expended 


111 puRiuunce mereui, very uuen irrespeci-ito 
of the ability of a people to bear the burden 
of expenditure In the debate on the lAjrds’ 
amerdmentto the Veto Bill, Lord Haldane 
said * It was perfectly obvious that with 
every Government the Budget of the year 
must develop some poUcy Tlu budget of 
the day wae pari of the political piagraviimt 
of the year With regard to the budget of 
1909 1 should think that the jovei ixxngpurpoie 
of that budget wxs to embody policy' Conti- 
oental nations, like German), llu^hia and 
Austria, with extensive land frontiers and 
surrounded by warlike neighbours, consider the 
maintenance of large land forces imperative 
for pur\>ose8 either of repelling invasion or 
taking the offensive, provoked or unprovoked 
On the other hand, a nation situated os the 
English, surrounded on all sides by sen, and 
having no land frontiers at all, has to maintain 
a large navy both for attack and defence 
Again, there is a country like France with 
YnieeAsTge seaboards and also an extensive 
land fronUer beyond which are militant 
Mighbours Such a country has to maintain 
both a |»werful army and navy Thus the 
iwlicy of each coanlry, according to its physical 

and oUier conditions, dictates whether, and 
To the army or the 

vyor 1 The exiienditure, however, may 
WasonaWe, and within the ability of the 
*^ 1 °*^*^^ way be most burden- 
Mme enlmling heavy taxation which may 
be deemed intolemble All depends for thJ 
time being on the views of fcUtennen at the 
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beira of Gi»rTQm«nL Mro imbood »>tb the 
of SprMd'Mgl»B2 or CbAUTinigai or 
Inpen&li&ni iray maintain (brc«a m largau 
to entail an exceedingly heavy cx\vebditnTe 
While there may be pereoQs at the bead of 
hUte vho aaf bold more pacific vieea, 
latent on prodoctire rather than rmprodactiie 
expenditare, and fully alive to the ability of 
the taxpayer* to bear the burden Theae 
would iDCor a moderate «z]>enditure for the 
Baiatesaoce of the army and the uav-y 
Sometimea this policy wboily depend* on the 
character of the head of the State alone, 
be he Kaiter or Tuar or Empeior vhoce aill 
u law tVith a military despot u so^ the 
bardeoe are more or leaa mott grievooe 
India It no erceptioQ to tbi* geoera) rule 
The Indian Goreinmeot change* from time to 
tame One adopta a wi«e policy of neutrality 
and paa&o intenUon* toward* ita near and 
diitant neigbboans and therefore reaintaio* a 
force whi^ II the leait ooiiiy But aeother 
aoccecdi and (aye downa|>olicyofaa altogether 
opmite chameter under a variety of prelexte 
ana heepe op an army, the coat of which i« 
exceedingly intolerable to the taxpayer Apart 
froto the coloor of tbe cbaogiog adm>i»atre* 
tioai, there u the ruboniioatioo of tbeadmioi 
fctreUon itself to tbe Secretary of Slate That 
Innetionary, in bii tnm, baa to aocioieece to 
the decuion of the Urituh Cabinet of which 
he IS a member The Cabinet may decide on 
a perticnlar line of army policy to be pnrioed 
for India. It may happen that cucb a policy 
may be fraught with no advantage to tbe 
country All the Mme be must aocjUKsce in 
it If his conscience would not permit of 
■neb acquiescence be xmgbt resign to give 
place to another who woold he sufocienlly 
pliaot. Thai', to tbe ongioal evil of the pdiiy 
which the Indian admiuistration lUell might 
adopt at a tune there is the added e^iljikt 
reteried to anung from India s condition a* a 
dependency of I^glaud. It is ngbt, there- 
fore, to say that India a lo reference to army 
expenditure, between the upperetoae of the 
Cabinet at borne and tbe nethentone of tbe 
1 Indian Government for tbe time being at 
' Calcutta. 


TOE rOBVVaKD SCBOOU 
ii>etaa(.es may now be recalled how the 
Mihtary policy pursued by the Indian Govern- 
ment baa led sometimes to eumomy but often- 
er to large and burdensome ex]>enditute on 
the army It is well known that tranquillity 
had been restored after tbe dark eieota of lh57. 
Sit John Lawrence, who was the Viceroy from 
tAd4 to I8C9, firmly maintained a {lOcifio 
policy towards the tnbes and ]>owers beyond 
India’a natural line of defence and was never 
tempted by any Cbauiioistio spirit to uo- 
provoked aggression That was recognised ea 
a Wise and statesmanlike po'icy conducive not 
only to peaceful reUtioui on the border, hot to 
greater domestic progresa of a usrfn) character. 
But there aasat the time a school lo Logland, 
fed by hir Ifenry |{a«liDsee, formerly a British 
ambassador at tbe Court of Fervia, and later 
on a valiant member of tbe India Counal, who 
from lASV bad stnirn most sedulously to push 
India’s boundary beyond its natara) lines, with 
tbe deliberate inlentiDO of ultimately acquinog 
Baluchistan and A^gb8l)l^tAD That lehool) 
owing to tbe event* of 1857. bod receded 
somewhat in the hackcround, but whs making 
sleennons eiforts in ]8C1 to revive tbe old 
projects nripnally pot foraani by Oeoenl 
Jacob and bir Henry Green, (wo very able 
frooUei*’ ofiicers That school was called the 
“ Forward School," and, thanks mainly to the 
agitation led by Sir Henry HawljMon, it 
coodeiDDed hir John l*iwreBc«'s pacibc policy. 
It w«f oicknanied (he policy of "masterly 
iiHu.tivity" “ Slasterly v(al*«aiansbip” should 
be the more appropriate einlhet teeingbow 
Ibat slatesmanthip, so well directed by Sit 
John Lawrence, was continued by bis me- 
cewort till tbe Viceroyalty of tbe Marquw of 
Ripon, barring that of J^ord Lytton. Each 
firmly muted all attempta, overt and covert, 
made by divers means by the Foiwanl School 
to C‘^we bllip to their pet project ofexpansioii 
and aggression In the Couccii of Sir John 
Lawrence there was that voldier-$tatesisaa~- 
Mother than Sir^Villiom Jlsnifield, afterwards 
the first Lori Sandburat, whoae scatbiog 
minute againitthebpread-eagle policy saforci- 
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plare Ix^rd B&odoiph Charcliill, with bis 
Isip^rialiaUo ideaa, b^iae beoreUry ofStsto 
lie completely overthrew the old policy At 
escb end, »ay, st Weetuiioster and Celcntta, 
there was to be touod at the helm of aSoits a 
peisoD deeply imbued with the ej irii of bpreed* 
esglism Xbe Beogul Chamber of Commeree 
was vigorously i lying its suit for the opening 
up of Upper Burmali by any means It was 
urged that llritieh ueichantH in Mandalay 
were molested and otherwise obstructed Iva* 
aggerated, if not fallacious, accouBta of the 
so-called anarchical condition of the dominions 
of King Tbeebaw were circulated by a venal 
Press As a combined mult of these eventSv 
Lord Itaodolj h Churchill resolved to hoist the 
Hrilish dag at the capital of the Alaoiporas. 
The hist preliminary step weataKo namely 
of augmenting the Indian Army In detiaDce 
of tbe recommendation of the bimla Army 
Commission that CO, 000 British and liOOOU 
Indian troops uould amply siuSce to meet sU 
ctnergtnciee and requirements, lotereal and 
extenatt that ms>tetfui Secretary i«oed his 
mandate to increaie tbe forces by 10 000 Euro* 
pean and 30,000 Indian soldiers Thus tbe 
Jingo policy nas fully set lo moUos and it is 
a truism to esy tbst eiooe that time, more or 
less with temporary interniptioo. (hst pvdicy 
has been allowed to have its freesvayin todia. 
It wu brought in evidence before tbe ttelby 
Commiioion by bir Psvid Uirbonr and bir 
Aucklaod Coliio, two of the able>4 Cioliaii 
Imaoce Jlmisters we bate ksd, that the 
military (lolicy, leading la large oulitary 
expenchtare, happens to lie greatly to tbe 
ascenvlant when there is a sUong Commandei* 
in-Cbivf and a weak > iieroy or when both are 
strong CtiByen>ely, with a strong ticeroy, full 
of pacific iQtentioor, the military pidicy 
receive* a con^derable check 

Xbus, It has happened that every impetus 
given to tbe military policy baa constantly 
disturbed our finances • A budget balanced 
with some care and cantioo hat bees eoovrxtcd 
into oueofdcCcit. Obserird birA.l«l>iv> 
“One disturbing elemriitiD lodiao finance t* 
the constant frontier ttoobie— smail ex|«ditioaa 
Tith h cekil^ balahctd budget may lusi bav« 


tbeeSectot creating a defiuC” And speaking 
of expeditions generallj.be further observed 
that they are * luberent in tbe Indian system 
as that they have been more frequent of Inte 
10 consequence of the adoption of a certain 
policy " indeed, he emphatically declared that 
iho net result ofa strong military policy a as 
the wrecking of Indian finance Andthetate 
bir Edwin C^ien was obliged under tbe cross* 
examiciAion of Lord \Velbj,to admit tbat 
'eveiylhiog depends on an economic A jceroy " 
it IS superfiuous to say that more or less 
tbe militaty policy held its ascendency during 
the kicetojalty of Lords Lansdowne and Elgin. 
Ihete was the Kasbttnr imbroglio and tbe 
subiequeot occupabon of Gilgit, Huiua and 
Nagyar The CbitrsJ expedition followed and 
later on the logloiioui rxpedibon to IWh ‘ 
^1 these were tbe frnitfut products of thst 
asccndenc) Bnt the policy bc^me exceeding- 
ly mischievous during tbe msstetful and 
‘ strenuous'' \jferoya)ly of Lord Lowo Jio 
> iceroy esme to India more steeped to tbe 
itddesl of ted Imperialism than be It even- 
tually led to that so called “ peaceful ‘ cxiiedi- 
lion to Lbassa, with the ulterior otgecl of 
Ibieateoing China is Sonth w ret \ unan Ilia 
ludicroBSbprrad eagliimand poBipousOsarioa 
ettituda ill tbe Persian Gulf is well-known, 
lo bi* person Lotd Curxon demonstrated to 
the bits the irulb of the i>tatemenU made by 
high olhuala of State before the Melby Com- 
muaiop, that Indian Snasre was liable lo tbe 
greatest distarbance with e strong Coamsodcr- 
10 Chief and a too militant 'iceroy But for 
the fat profits chiefly derived from tbe enor- 
mous coinage of rupees, the financial distur- 
bances would have been seen at a very early 
data Tbe taxation imposed last year might 
bai« been earlier imposed by lined Curxon 
him-elfi Uis surpluses were in reality wind- 
fails ard spent after the mannet of spend- 
tbnlls, though we most acknowledge t^ le- 
misston of the salt duly Ko doubt Ixird 
Kitchener Ml out with Lord Cutxon, bot the 
quarrel bad reference rati er to as adminis- 
liaUve than a military prvbtem The auto- 
cfatsc ticeroy could not brook another Turk 
near ha throne. Bnt in the matter o£i^ * 
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new-fangled organisation earned out by I>»rd 
Kitchener entailing further permanent burden 
on the revenue, J^ord Curzon was one uith 
him To add to India’s misfortunes, there 
unluckily happened throughout the three 
Vicerojalties that she had weak Secretaries 
of State, with no grit, to cl eck and control 
the strong military policy which was bavin" 
its full and free sway in the \ iceregal Councif 
Thus the iwlicy naving been what 1 have 
described above, is it a matter of surprise that 
from the days of I^td Duffenn to those of 
Lord Curzon, military expenditure, as already 
shewn in the early part of this i»aper, was 
allowed to mount upwards by leaps and 
bounds { 

WILL TUSJIL UL ANY MATLUUL KH:rRe.SCllilE>r ? 

I think I hive fairly demonstrated how 
far two fundamental causes have largely 
operated in the growth of army expenditure , 
hretly, the mucbievous amalgamation scheme, 
and secondly, the equally mischievous*’ forward 
policy’ of both the Oovernment of India and 
the Horae Government since 1885 Unless, 
therefore, the two pnociiwil e-iuses which have 
contnboted to the increase of 1 1 oi crorcs of 
rupees from 1885 80 are removed partially or 
wholly, I for one am not sanguine of auy 
sub. tanlinl reduction of military expenditure 
We may take it for gnoted that the able 
ofheersat the bead of the hinance DeisatUnent 
will conscientiously discharge their duly 
mmuMy examine the increase# under each 
head of the grant for the annual ermy 
service#, and recommend such redueti m and 
economy as to them m ly »eein reasonably com- 
palible with ‘ elhciency’’, whatever may be 
understood by that word We may consider 
ourselves lucky if they can show a mvioc of 
halfatrore i( ever so much But tiMuminc 
that It comes to that amount, we may inquire 
bow long will It last ard how soon rosy n 
be absorbed bj fresh recumng expenditure. 
Experience informs us that all this labour 
which the I laanca Department may uoderco 
and all the sanng* they may effect will be 
so nauch laSoar lost and vratled RedactioDs 
there bale been in the pa#t, l« 3 i they havu 
TOifonaljr swept away by the fare* of the 


irresistible tide of military requirements To 
take the latent and most striking instance It 
would be in your recollection that the Welby 
Corannssion had recommended that Indu 
should be allowed a reduction in lU Ilomi 
military charges to the extent of £2,50,000 
But before two years had elapsed the 
War Office jumped a mine on the Govern 
ment by siddling our hnances with i. 7 , 86,000 
of annual permanent expenditure by way of 
increased soldiers’ pay. That fresh burien 
would have been imjioshible had there been no 
amalgamation scheme 
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putefjr by Imperial lotereet in vbich India hag 
m concern or next to none Secondly, by • 
ngdant viatch oter all brancbea of military 
expeoditar^ incurred in India vbicb under 
eustiog circumstances may be deemed void* 

able. • — 

EEntCED BXriaDlTURK TOITtLlTES CBiNCB 
• OF rOLlO 

In refetence to policy it may be of 
importance to draw yonr attention to the \ery 
pertinent obseriations made by t'eGoiern- 
mentof India in tbeir despateb of 3htb March, 
1890, to winch I haie made reference in Ui« 

Slacb water baa doteed tinder the bridge 
since then, but it may be fearlessly said that 
tbe Government is no nay nearer to-day in 
EUccessfaUy achieving lU object than it van 
taenty yean ago 

8UU.A ABUr COttUUSIOV 8 RETORTS 
1 nor coma to my last point, naoielj. tbe 
{Wpoeed r^uctioa to tbe etreogtb of Abe 
•n&y itielf I need not want, seollemen, to 
isfortn you that if eveu half of the additional 
troops which were increased lo 1885 is redu- 
ced, there would result a substantial saving 
vhicb would afford c^eat relief to tbe revenue 
and wbieb might be very well utilised for 
coma oflbe most deseriingaod trying objects 
of public welfare But before I further 
deacant on this part of my subject, which is 
of immediata nraclical urgency 1 would detain 
yonfotafev minutes by taking you back lo 
the report of tbe Simla Army Comuissioa as 
it IS of tbebigbest iisportance lo tbecimsider- 
atiou of the proposed reduction 

In iU teller to tbe President appoisting 
tbe Commission, the Government declared the 
main object for which it was instituted, natue* 
ly, “ to assist Government in determining what 
shwe of the unavoidable reduction can be 
borne by the military charges without injury 
to tbe genera] eSoency of the army, and 
in wbat manner such saiings can best be effec- 
ted. In order that the Gotercineot may he 
put in a position to decide on tbis must tm- 
portent question, investigation of your Com 
misuon must be comprehensive and esbaov- 
Uvf, embracing in fact the whole snl^ect of 


military organisation and expenditure, you are 
mjuented to study carefully tbe improieineatg 
in adffiJCiitrstiOR which have been recently 
introdaced into tbe British and other European 
umies and to consider how far such changes 
can be advantageously introduced into tbe 
Indian armies The great problem of modem 
military organisalios rsto provide tbs largest 
and ffiOst efficient force m aarwith tbesmailest i 
permanent peace establishment and expendi- 
ture, and it IS lo a solution of this problem ( 
that tbe labours of your Commission must 
specially be directed " The Commission res- 
ponded to this reference as follows — 

Nearly two-tbird* of the bonder of tbe 
Indian Empire is protected by tbs sea So 
long as Great Britain is tbe mistrsss of the 
seas, tbe seacoast of India is protected by 
the fleet of England and tbe Indian army 
need provxle only for defences at four or five 
seejiorit Tbeeiternsl foes which the lodiao 
*rmf may baiF to aie«t on tU had (natite \ 
are, Russia and Afghanistan on tbe north-west* ' 
Nepaul or Bhootan on the north east, wild 
Inbev of the Assam, Caebar and Arracan 
bo^)er on the east, and Burma on the south- 
eest. It IS not probable that India will come ‘ 
IS contact with Chine or Per«ia on tbe land 
frontier of British India 'or some time to oome. 
lor operations against Russia or Afghaoietan 
assisted hy Russia, a force of two army corps 
of 50,000 to 60,000 fightiog men might 
possibly be necessary Jione hss ever suggest- 
ed tbet the army of India should be maintained 
at a strength necessary to put into tbe field a 
larger force than this Two divisions of all 
arms would probably suffice for tbe require- 
ments of a Wat with Nepaut , ahile, against 
other exfernal foes a single division of all 
arroa would, »t communieationswere inentioa- 

ed, he enough ’ 

It will be noticed that the recommendation 
of tl e Army Comuivsion to have 50,000 to 
CO 000 Europea a and 100,000 lo 1,20,000 
lodMR troops a aa rsnde aft^d t« deliberatioa 
and amostcautiou- and careful survey ofthe 
conditions on the frontier and (he then position 
of lIixsiaQ advance in Central Asia Tha 
mojnrowidsbon wa* agreed to by 1 .oh 1 Ripon s 
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Government Bii«- on his retirement and on 
the change in the Ministry in 1885, the For- 
ward School found in Ixird Randolph Churchill 
an active adiocate to carry out its design 
His mandate went forth to increase the 
European troops by 10,000 and Indian by 
20,000 Nothing special had happened on the 
frontier and no change in the attitude of 
Russia had occurred to justify snch an 
increase Two of the members of Lord Duffer- 
in’a Government were bo convinced of not 
only the nonutility of the increase but of its 
possible evils that thej placed on record their 
trenchant dissent which bears date I4th 
August, 1885 Both the late Sir Auckland 
Colvin, that brilliant adminiBtrator, who 
was then Finance Minister, and ’^Ir (now Sir 
Courteney) Ilbeit observed m their joint 
minute that “there seems every reason to 
apprehend that the increase of our forces beyond 
the needs enumerated by the Army Commission 
may prove a weapon less of defence than of 
aggression We are of opinion that as no cir- 
cumstances have arisen which from a military 
point of view have not already been foreseen 
and guarded against, the proposal to increase 
the strength of the army of 27,000 men should 

benegativetl We are further of opinion that 

It may lead to the advocacy and possibly to 
the adoption of projects for the eiteneion of 
our present frontier ’ And again “ It has 
been already pointed out that the existence of 
such a force would be no mean agent m bring- 
ing about the verj risk which it is meant to 
obviate A standing army which is larger than 
18 necessary for home requirements will be a 
tempkahoD, and almost an irresietible weapon 
of offence beyond the bonier ” How prophrtic 
was the warning will be readily admitted when 
we recall the events which have taken place 
on the frontiers since 1885 Mho is unawaie 
of the acfjuisition of Upper Burrnah, of the 
occupation of Gilgit, Hunz.i and Nagjar which 
eventually culminated in the expedition to 
Chitral Uteron there were tho«e exi editions 
m the Malakand Pass and the teintones of 
the Afndw and Oekxais Still l^t^r on there 
waelhat disastrous expedition to Tirab \ii 
thesebave cost millions of money which might 


have been well avoided But the addition to. 
the forces was, as the two members of the 
Government wisely forewarned, a direct incen- 
tive to frontier expeditions and land-grabbmg 
The plea has been put forward that thej were( 
ail nece>.aary m order that the frontiers may 
be kept free of turbulent tribes and Russian s 
intrigues ard complications Russia had all 
through been held up as a bogey and Imperial ‘ 
interests were urged for the purpose as if 
the quarrels of Great Britain with Russia 
on the European Continent had any con- 
wrn with India to justify an uiineceseanly 
large standing army on the Indian border 
The Government of India felt sore on this point 
It had more than once remonstrated with the 
Home Government but in vain In one of 
these most important despatches they were ' 
constrained to observe ns follows — “Alillions 
ofmoney have been spent on increasine the 
army in India, on armaments ami on fortifica- 
tions to prov ide for the security of India, not 
against dome^tlc enemies, or to prevent the 
incureions of the warlike peoples of adjoining 
countries, hut to maintain the supremacy of 
tot«hpow„m the ra.t Tl,e „r'„Il 

weforp, that in the maintenance of British 
force, this country a just and eten 1.3 
f''® charnes winch 

«»'r;o;rt;"h2r.“i?hefe.3 

m.lIL™TxKnd.rnrer^a7a,“?e'‘"r‘srte 
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Mirect and substantial inleres^^ 
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rutsENT iRMV S""*^ .hellier the 
The question thm temai policy of 

time has not come when »9it»»»8'*“‘ 

the Imperial G^'^^T'Jre imparUrfly co»- 
I Aaiatic power, »hQU'd ^ hey w to 

1 s.d,red on .U om ».rf. 1 lb. 
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„„,..na,n«.n. o! 'f ih, 
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hand Wemaj _„iv,, go burdensome 
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Kn-sien ir.ppr.b.nd toy 

there is no reaso Power on our frontiers 

eauroaj attack from that Pwer on ou 

intnlnr. ‘J"' » ”” "^1. ni— ed >1 
'“fi* ,* v™„r„ Lsny more mile. ol red- 
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* * -1 Snt fact ought to add (idditional weight 

TJX XL end ‘k' ‘“S'“ 

bare been p.nt^tng“*P p^^^^ut from aby 
yon may. the ^ y» led to the conclaeioa 
point, you ore f j. peirenehment 

that on •*"? redoubtable an 
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world, such coeah of campaigns and 
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continually altering the relations of 
military resources to tbe neee«Fitiea 
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Utt«r Tbe tanag tbea xould b« la round 
figure* nearly 3 ttorea— a >rry •uUUiitial 
easing indeed g{MDg tti« grealeel relief to tbn 
reieoure and telieiing the tat (.ayrm froni 
any fre*h Uxation winch might be olhetwiM) 
inevitable ttith even a reductiun of 3,000 
(uroiiean and U),UUU Indun toldier* the 
saving will be about 1} Ccoie Uupeet 

OC coQne, the Tii it* and other ( I anMoiatic 
{la^n in I/ondon, and their coanlerjuiiU 
here, have been rcreamiDg aloud againel the 
reduction of a *iOi,le Ivurojiean xddier bat it 
U to be hoped that the | r&dent and econonuc 
Coiersment of f.ord llardioge will sot be 
deterred by that irrational hue and cry from 
coorageoody fiiciog the financial xtuatiraia 
tha Ism and rrn iering (hat juit financial relief 
to India which ir called for There t' the 
greater hope of tbu, seeing haw vigoronaly (a* 
the tToder bKtetary of ''Ute in tn* (lU (get 
*1 «ech laid cm|iha>is on army reireocboieDt. 
By alt ineaoa maintain tha bosal (nociple of 
baling one buropeao aoldiet (or ev«^ Ue 
.Indian But it would be moit unjuu that 
' while A Lateiwan emU lU l,tOi (er anitom 
Und an Indian only Rt -tOd, to curtail the 
I strength of the latter only end wholly main 
jtiiiD that «( the (ciriner That would bee 
jctying iDjusUre and otherwise tis|i^itic from 
'all }>oint« of view But if the Cbauvinwt 
organ* of Untiih public o{ inion are anxiou* to 
see no huropeaD Mildier rrduce>l Oitu they 
ought to be } rrjuurd in dl comcteDve and 
cioity to recommeDd to the BritiMi Itraiuiy 
to bear a jurt of the co»t of the kuropean 
army in Icdia, eeeiug that it i* paiUally 
miuoUised in loifierial intrrfiU aloue 

Tbu brings me to llie Kcond attersative of 
(he cortribution tu tf e Indun rcvenuen from 
the BriUrti Treasury bouibiarreil no f fair 
iDilided a member of the Mclby Lumuii eUiu 
<u Mr Bochanan oUverved in fiu ininuto (o 
the Slajority Ilepoit that “on general grovnde 
and from our recent ea]>enence of the help 
that India's military strength can give (o tiie 
Etnpira it i* eetabliihed beyond iiuritioB tbat 
fndia'a strength is the Em{ in > rtrengthi and 
tbat in discharging these Imiieiial duties India 
bu a fair cUiui that part of the burden ibonU 


be borne by the Xinpenal exchr^uer There 
may be difhcuttiea as totl e metb<^ of making 
the charge and the ainount As to tl e r<{Qity 
of the ctaim on the part of (niiia (here can be 
no doubL" I em sure every enlightened and 
fair-minded (lerson, be he huro^iean or Indian, 
willeudorke the justice of the suggesUou which 
Mr Buchanan had tnada but which, of course, 
did not cominend lUelf to the majority of his 
colleegue* But tl e cogency of his reasoning 
and the fairness if his] rojiOMi iDiut be deemed 
|u stand finoJ il better, to-day than 
they were Jirst made fouiieen years ago. 

COVCLt 'lovf 

siimnunaing [ may ray that ro subeUn 
tial retrenchment can Iw efTected in the Army 
et|iebditure unless the stiengtb of the entire 
force t'Urojiean and Indian, is brought back 
to what It was in ISho There are uiost cogent 
leisoosfut such a reduction, seeing that He 
cvndilioiie which prevailed from till the 
data of the Aog'o-Itusstsn convention have 
altogether ebteged for the belter Tlien can 
be no fear of external aggrnsion Iroui any 
buro{ieaDor even Asmlio 1‘ower. vitherfroin 
the north west or northeast The intertal 
dabea of the troojw have been considerably 
lightened by the increased reserve*, by the 
Wger voluBleer force, by the armed native 
{>o)i(w and by Ibe trained Army of Aaliio 
Stale* Thirdly, Ihere has been enormous 
improiesieoc* and fuiliticsof comrauQication 
hoorthly, more furtific-stuns, miliUry defence 
wuik*, and etrategic raiUsy* have been 
ovDstructed )>astly the array to-day is 
lofioitely enure efSuent'evrryvtsy in arm* and 
occoatreaents than it wns in tSSd Earti and 
everyone of these ate tlrong re vions in favour 
of a reduction Ai>art from that it is highly 
imi-enUive to m aliry coi si lernhty (he trmy 
WwIgauiaCiuit bchrliie of fOuS which Lss 
been (be ^wteoniii source of increased Army 
obarges f<r hurupean troops, not iurcciuently 
of B character to embarrass the Indian ex* 
chcvjuer ns tba Govemmeiit of India bos (o its 
eost felt time out of number It u au uneijoat 
tiaitncrabiporamost butdensome character and 
wntbol so uojukt (hat it offers next (u no voice 
to the Indian Govcinpient (f tcsisV crushing 
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charges imposed from time to time Ihe 
scheme, from the very first, has been con- 
demned by experts some of whom have not 
been slow to observe that itia a convenient 
instrument for the War OSice when opportu- 
nity offers, to serve the exigencies of British 
estimates buch an onesided and grossly 
miquitious scheme needs either to be ended or 
mended And, lastly, the Imperial policy in 
reference to the maintenance of its Bujiremucy 
as an Asiatic Power in the Bast requires to 
be BO far modified as to diminish to a I irge 
extent the financial liabilities and obligations 
it imposes — liabilities and obligations which 
should equitably fall on the Biitish treasury 
and against which the Government of India 
has peraistentlj protested and appealed to the 
Imperial Government but hitherto in vain 

DR. DEUSSEN'S INDIlH REMINISCENCES* 

BY TUB HON Mlt, T V 8ESIUOIUI AIYMl 


mOCTUU PAUL DVUb&LiNb India,. Be- 
m luiniscences aie a *,triUuig conlru-l to 
T the vitriolic ouliwurings of the iNmencan 
critic Collier Mr Collier belongs to 
the most liberty loving people on the face of 
the Earth He avows himself a democrat, 
and yet his sjmpathies are entirely ihen to 
the instincts of his i.ouiitrjmen and are only 
explainable on the tliesi*. mentioned by the 
noveli t \\imloD Churchill m his* Modern 
Chronicle** Mr Churchill says, ‘W* de cen 
danls of rigid Puritans, of pioneer tobacco 
planters and fro, tiersmen, take naturally to a 
luxury such as the world has never seen— a$ 
our right M e have abolished kings, m order 
that as many of u> as po'sible may ah, do in 
palaces The American is a great democrat 
only to hate others who indine to that creed 
He advocates equal opportunities for the 
meanest of men in America (of course \e‘»toe» 
are not Amencan*) only to msist upoiftn- 

* *M]r Ib 4 sa Uetunweenee* ” br Dr P.n, rL 

^ ip .pbppnte. c, 

V*. Ooe. Mestrs. O A Nalcesn L Ca k., ^ 

CbOty Str«s^ MsdTM. * 


vileges being conserved for classes and com- 
munities in Indn The Millionaire is his 
Bpecml love and the Brahmin, his 6ef« jiotia 
Ihere is a similar contrariety of position in the 
case of Doctor Deiibsen He is the subject of 
an aboolute monarch, and one might expect 
him to be in full sympathy with those who 
are inclined to be autocratic towards us He 
says at the outset, “ Here a certain buinptious- 
nesx was noticeable which will come over the 
jouag Englishman when he finds himself on 
his way to India vs i merchant or Government 
official with a relatively high salary ’ Agvin, 
he quotes with disapproval a characteristic 
saying of an English servant of the crown “I 
have got to be friends with all these natives in 
the few weeks of my sUy in Bombay” I re- 
marked to the Englishman “ Very possible, 
but we hove to govern them, and that is a 
difi^ereot matter,’ he replied sententioiisly 
and MBWliianlly 1 bus, ^bereas the demnemt 
claim equal 

tighle and equal opiiorlumties for all men m 
their own eounliy, the kubjett of a desiiolio 
ruler coUkidere that the treatment accorded to 
the iimple by the ruling class is not all that IS 

German doctor is no more typical of his 
conntrymenthaiiMr Collirr 1 , otb.s Calmne s 
and eonkideration are not the bittliriuht of aov 

and inlellectual leanings of the man ffaev 
depend u]H>n temperament Impressions iX 

and people through the eves 

become to me a lid f 

country ■ I Jo , “f 'lj'ntlial mother 

that the Doctor rho.ti 

ererjtting Indian If, ^ ''aeration for 

He .peahs aery*T|bt|'“‘f tl 
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A%aUr of Sti Knsfcina He m&kes & great 
aieinke lu thinking that the idea of Sn 
Knsboa with Deiaki asd \aaiideya on either 
side was ‘borrawed frocn the Neu’ TeatarDeat 
He does not bold the Gita in the leneiatioii 
mbich IS paid to its Io=pir»r and to »U 
TeacbjDgs by all Hindus from one end of the 
eoontjy to the other All the^e drawbacks do 
not kii him to tnujudge the people and to 
inuUke theiT attitude 

He admires only the ledit life He wants 
that lodia should go back to the simile life 
of the Rig \edt He waots its people 
espeually the Brahmins to conform to the 
teachings of the Upanuhads- 

Doctor Deuisen is a VedaoUit He feels 
strongly draws to tbe Arya Seaiij because that 
association lums at restoring the siisple life 
of the 1 edic Kuhis He thinks that Ankara 
U tbe only true expounder of tbe Upaoi'bads 
All the other systems be sueepinsly stigmaUses 
ai ' the miimterpretiogiaruuossofbsekaras 
Adwaita.” Hu pbiloeophie c««d *• '•'oH* 
knovoi and I do not propose to ezataiae it 
here 1 am more concerned n>tb the impres 
uons which material India helped him to 
form As 1 said, be came with preditictioos 
ta our dssout He aaacei Hiodjr for eiery 
ttung— to talk to, to learn from, Co cook 
for him and to vnleipret to him To such a 
mind our faults oen aben great appeared 
tniial I was amused to Hod that be does 
not think child marriages unmixed evil, 
hone the less his judgment of the people i< 
tharacleriseo by a sense of justice If he is 
partial to some of our IneUtutions, bBUse^e^* 
with regard to others. He found tbe people 
truth loiing and truth speaking He found 
their Itrea rimple and tbeir ideals grand Tbe 
truth IS that the Doctor had access to bomea 
and institutions wbieb an ordinary Eoiopean 
does not care to ha\e Tbosetbat remain long 
in this country and complain of our life bang a 
sealed hook to them, forget that they can 
eaaify read through its page*, if they ihow real 
kindness and real sjmpathy to us Doctor 
Deossen sav Hiodnum at its best, because be 
wanted the best it can unfold It i» hardly 
Crcessary to take tbe readers through all that 


th« ledactist says about men and things from 
Himalayas to Cape Comonn, because be really 
saw all that was worth noting between these 
tao hmtU He came to lodie, with feelings 
of regard for its past and with tbe expectation 
of tealuing nis ceneiation la the present He 
lelb India with deeper feelings of lose and 
aSeotioo for its {wople and with a loftier con- 
centum of Us destiny in the progress of the 
world, than when be landed id Bombay His 
veneratioa for his ' spiritual nolber country ” 
IS stnkingiy expressed in the following lines 
otbts Pareaell to India 



Wm iCa drMie 
Aeeaiapsnriag i 


eaiD ol ;euF brown loreir Isces, 
M nod gooUr tsucbiag bnoda t 
tbftC tell iQeli leader CCiOCf, 

II to tango Uodit 


O yn o dnoa ii all U>a( wa are IiTisg 


Ani tadia fcs a diwaw to th < great ieeiB , 

Admaa n^M and reoreat os girine 

Under a paler btexse {josUr Ueaai * 


It u notewollby bow this astute Vedantio 
scholar regards Theosophy He says “it is a 
source of regret to obserie bow tbe Boble 
philosophic intlinct of tbe Jodiaoi it beteg 
led as^e into false paths by theosophism, 
which u now so rife in India. Me £nd bun 
truly ptopbelic when be lays 


nesutf point ruins sour wSola rausi, op-*iinff tAs 

doors aa,r iSoiu, to stnmrtea deception and alt Stmts 

of cheatt "0 Than ara ladaad drpUis ot Uia bttuiia 
aool whuJi bsra luibrrlo resNun^ napassiraais aom 
aaailnilsw, propbatiaimms aai lacood iigbl ara lost 
«dh.lboogb laai tra^ueoUr Uiaa ii nntrally bat erad 
Toarsti talUag iBloerroia, banaaar.io lotiuinna lain 
llMta saUara wa aaad man xbo w ta> Sa net a»aV 
nxa w (a a laorougb koanlailga ot natural nuance, o( 
BWdKtaa la partieoJsr aad who era intimatelj- faniil ar 
will, trusf^ )eac{4i7, b/ wlucb } mesa tia tiiJoaophy 
ol KsalsM bebepaobauer * 


I Sincerely hope that Doctor Deussen s book 
Will remind our people of the simple grandeur 
ot the \«dic religion and atSr Ihriu op to use 
their energy and intelligence to bring Iwck tbe 
owUieHssd to its ancient greatness, its wsjs 
of pleia liiing and high thinking 
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rilE fijfrt coDtacfc of the repiesentalives of 
’ ' the Hindu school of thoughtand the espoii 
eiits of Islam was far fiom a military alTair 
Bafoie tho conquest of Persia ly the Arabs 
most of the gems of banskiit liters tuie had fomd 

their way into thatcountryandfrcmthei xetoAiabia 
The rails of tliB invaders did nothing but bred in 
theminlaof tho Hindusa i inveteratea tipalhy to 
Islam It was tho saints rather than tboeoWiero 
that extended the fold of Ulam heio M-hmud 
of Ghdzoi with all his men and might was help 
1 ms to convert a single Hindu Aurangxeb with 
all his c inquests in Deccan and Northern India 
could not hold eway over the hearts of hw d.s 
affectel subjects who eo.nehow or other gut 
oire.dedand ultimately contiived to bring about 
fall of the mighty Moghul eoif ire Ibo 
English cannot and dan not revoke reverse 
or abrogate the wise and sme policy of strict 
neutrality in raatteis religious 

Muhaomadans ent^nd India ae conquerors 
They had not forsaken their mission " They 
though a military nca, brought vith them a new 
ciriluation, which however beneficial was ret an 
exol.oons U tb.Uiae Hindu pliilo,op4 
« though to .11 loUnt, ,jd p„,p„." 

it h.d d.g.nerutei into th. til. depth, of ?doI 
•lot) Thi, d.rt ph„0 of th. but ptoduaion ot 
hum.n mind c»us.d ,v.„io„ „t th. MuMimti,. 
Wh.r. th. Moi..lm.ii, g,i„,l uceodency th. 
country th.y, tru, to th.ir tradition,, imubh.M 
.diioilion.! institution, Piop.g,tTO of IJ,™ 
t».. tho chief objuct i 1 ,i.» th.,our..„t,t„d™ 

„.l„|y of ,h. “y 

theology On. p.culi.tily of th.to , hoof, 
that they were m moit rate, the te.ull«otpri,,t. 
.ntci pr™ 1, „,u.Uy ,o h.pp.„.d th.t^. 
who had acquired a certain amount of proficiency 
.n a cerUiD branch of Knowkdf,u gathe.ed rouS 
him I band of ambitious et i Ur la who after D 
had turned tolerably 8 ifficient sfficiencj m 
subject, left and went . ff to esUblish 
schools on the same lines while the nur.erv 
usually dwindled into insignificance Thw 
accounU for the ranty of bur ed„y..».^ . 
institutions But this was not tho ineviUble la 
of all single teacher schools. The atu lenU bwined 

their benefactors erud.inn wherever they 

heljfed to spiead his fame aud consequeu ly ^ 


increase the number of his pupils In course of 
time 8 mh schools grew into great educational 
instit itioiw and cenlies of leaining The goiern 
meiit oxtei dod its aid liberally m ths deserving 
cases The services of the teachers and profea 
sow Aeia appreciated by conferring titles 
upon them, appointing them tutors to princes 
aiid granting kJtillcUs m public daibars, 
while the good fame of the institution received 
rojal patronage in tho shape of the grants of 
ra Most of these jsgir holders of the goo<l 
old kingly da>3 of oui India stilt retain the boons 
confer! ed by education departments Though the 
late- day Moghul emperors would notallow Siklis 
a poUtica life, yet injthe matter of education they 
helped them with men and money A big 
dhtrmasaln near Meerut bears testimony to it It 

The poruls of the Muslim educational iiistitu 

Muslims IS well The Hindu converts to Islam 
ilicfwe Moghuls and yahaos) were 

gible to the highest administrative posto^ By 

from military Mmcl' H “““ Mnslim. 

iii.d,i,. iv.r. mfd. IP ut 

civil •Jmi.i.ir.lo Ih.““n,'l .“““‘''IS 

from military .„,i“.h. , '■“'"S (ro.J 

prepaiations for the rpiy^r. *!• 

laid They wimjsht 

guidml by pro<!« .nJ 

.. cdiOc. worlW ' t ih, T" “S’S*** ■“ ‘■"■Urog 

cm. Mhool,, ,1. bi . . ri, 7**^ taiight in the 
In run counter to th. treL7r frying 
abron} and to obstiuaiKn In lia and 

iuoUtyiaatan^tn oigLoufot, the 

HachvilU. 8 tt.il L, 
tiOQ has a mosque 

«hooU up semd 

•* well Thw courso of studty of a mtUiat 

of thiiQur,,, »uh „ «,thtL 7 r““i 7 “ rotif'"® 
Ar.h o ... eJ7, .1 'n*,"™ Sl-dy of 

w jr. 7 .r.“t'„ 7 : r 
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umt next , histor/ comprixed two t-pic poem* ol 
Fcrsun siahruma^pi^iisniarnanm Toiuake 
(ubjwtg iiitfrVBCiog ficCtan nws sORMbiset •«- 
BorteJ ta There wee no such tbioi; us kiaiee 
gsrten in those days Chsracttre uf Itings, uinu 
t«ra ftol other bistucicsl pereonigM w«it depicted 
in fictiuoue nnecdotes thst were id mcst esses 
bssed on fscl. It required s long time to go 
through tins couree If, fortunstely, s student 
CesDaged to finish the ntrer ecding story end 
quilted the mullah with so honouisbie robe of 
lesrcii g” be w*s adrieed to tes* 1 often >ong 
distances, to li ataeinrsah of greet repine uha h 
usually happened to ho hia insater alaa la/ter 
There lie had to go througli a cqui>» that rrqu r 
ed real solid hard woil: i:,rei) thing had so sir 
of “ £Iigh Frr6ei»Di.j " Sbouk it A nones ws* 
i-equired to maeter the medinine of inatiuctioii 
{Aiabiostd Peraisn) first Then fallowed the 
religioue luerature with sll its paraplien slui 
which coneisled of s hietory of the tiaira oi 
Uuhemned end sfUr, hie biogrsptay which in 
eloded the mieutMt detula, to much so that oeon 
tbe naatei (d bis bones sod sieves >r«i-e snppoesd 
to b« bnoirfl 2n order to judge the sutbenticit/ 
of tbs tradiliona turibotad u <be fraphet the 
Ilfs stones jfelf who clsinied giBuineesite for 
thrit rrporta MAS uodst tins bead Ttosrogb 
knowtedgs of Qunnie docUioessod Uualim ] itis- 
prudsree (now unforturataly negtrcted) was tbs 
most important desideratum Logic wbirb le 
iscy useful in trsining studenU to wsed off tbs 
sticks end refute tbs srgonients of the non 
helisrcTS, was not lost sight of bufilia rrquiiod 
Ihiloscphy tor its support and it was amply eip 
ported Due pniriuon waa made (or tbs teaching 
of Mstbeiujtics, Astridogy (judioal and natural, 
and Geography £rery possible rerw was lokeD 
of tbestudenla and they wars suppliof witb no- 
lusls, boukeand otner nsceeaieieeby the ItadntaX 
Most of the echoola were financed from milt 
eoduaed by philanthropist^ OfCro GorerDicsit 
eeoie Co rescue and sxlended its helping band by 
the grant of ]«gire end tnonts Such was (be 
system of wfucation which bfuselmans broi,.bt 
witbtbsm It wet adapted to tbe needs of the 
time admirably welt It was thorough end no 
compUmta of smatterii g were ersr heard It 
produced tbe prodigies of the political world, and 
lU dregs era still a eourco of pride to many a 
Gourislung inatitviticn 

Tl a Indian Ntusalmaiia passed through a petiod 
of tranaitioo in the 19lU century Its fin* half 
‘pruvt-h Saul) 'to'ipeir'ttmpordi power 'f is acpndi 


half prom eed the rerivel of the Musalmajis, 
Dnraog the firrt two quarters of tbe last century 
the blusalRian powei gradually decreased ta 
ooneatity WiCb Its fell real education beoams 
eSliDCt C/emat were discouraged while priga 
and pedal ta sprung up like musbcoonis This 
made maltcra still worse With the recaoial of 
the last of the Mcglml emperors fi-om the scene 
the MiMaloiana who ruled India the day before 
foood (I etasilvSB Iho day after as the fellow 
aobjrtta to tieir former subjects Tbs change 
was so tad ls/> t) at tb»y were tsken by surprise. 
It wis airuply bard if not imposaible to eoatorm 
ta tilt .insa iii a day cr *ao They could not 
unnpnieDdtnesigi ificanceofiCbe political traoei. 
Iiun Tbs) thought that fall from power meact 
extii ebon as a race and not only ‘bought i( but 
believed aoA acsordingly felt it At this juscture 
when (he bluwilinaDi had almost begun dea> 
paitii g of Ihnr rery existence as a race there 
appear^ on e steoe a man who eared tbeot 
from tare drstruction Hie efforts were directed 
to purge the sulbed Dsmt cf bis eo-reJigjoBiete 
Having aehieisJ tbie object be triid to restore 
tbem to robuet heeitb Ue diegeosed tl a disease 
and prmeribed the ptsaers of educstion 2fot a 
few were the difScultirt he erioountered , and 
at last oieecnue (he ptorm of opposilion Ttia 
rcuatance of ibe > rlhodoxy to moderniim seemed 
an impenairable obitiuction but be with abeer 
fore* of cbaiecter, burning teal, aod untiring 
labour managed to gather ruun I him a band of 
men who saw him inrough thick and thin— the 
iDtioduction of western education among the 
MMsaluiaoe— and held on to tha last Hie caoee 
tnumphed and in course of time the rest ot the 
Muhsioaiadatii joined binds and made rommon 
rsisewitb the TetvrnDS hirSeyrdAbmadKben — ‘ 
forrorbett Lit name — infusedamongthe ronribund 
hlusalmane the spirit to * liie " /tr«< and oWn to 
'‘letlire” It worked wondex ft is ducernibJa 
in (bar every deed Education gars an impetus 
e<i tbe quick realixation of their dsfecte and poiota 
of eirtoe But the purely secular nalure of tha 
cucrienluni did not ait Pquaiw with the fiCusalmsns 
who bad peculiar modes of thought aud Iiimg 
The Mnsalmane who, as a bedy, ate pre eminsnUy 
religKiua were obliged to a Upt thsmsehra to the 
•nf iced hel-esy or to look alter their edocatioosl 
affaintbemselrra The latter W'S iispraclicable 
at th* very ouiielif educational carver, yet it was 
kept in view as a pole-atar to winch they steered 
the berge of educwticx Tie foimer course had 
xl(uCcai'tiy'(t>*i>» mchcA'to. Tne resijti is tiiat 
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to day It IS the general complaint that the 
present sjstem of education .s not turning 
out iMuflalmatia in the true sense of the 
term Heteroooiy is ti«ble everywhere fBlany 
which 18 distinguished as a moat practical 
religion is believed in theory but lost sight of in 
practice We do not mean disparagement of 
our >oung graduates Far from it There are 
some honourable exceptions only to prove the 
rule The men in the van aro those who have 
been trained in the now discarded old way 
Sir Sayed Ahma.l Khan with the keen foresight 
that characterised lam, had anticipated this le 
generation of the Muslim youth m case he should 
neglect Islam, under the influence of the western 
education So to guard against the evil l.e esU 
hashed a college, to be ultimately develeped into 
a Muhammadan University for the provision of 
religious education alongside westein learning 
In the absence of this university the procesa of 
deterioration continues unabated The magnitode 
of the evil has been reahted The cause of the 
malady IS ascertained and eflective measures are 
being Ulcen to check it The utter disregard of 
the Mualin theology is at us root But the 
fault has not been with the atu lenU alone The 
«i8ting eurnculan makes little provision for 
tha tiMhing ot theology «, , ,epa„t. subject 
Where make shift srrangeBients are made no 
compulsion it imposetl and the rastter is left at 
the option of the student who la seldom guided 
by any moral foice to urge upon him the 
necessity of preparing the subject for exann- 
nation. The result invariably is hooelesa 
failure The way out of the difficulty hes ^ 

mti-oducing theology m the curriculum as a com- 
pulwry eubjecc The existing universities .« 
•luite unable to do this favour to the Muaalmana • 
hence the need of a denominational umvereitv 
Muaalmans are now actively engaged m ma'sm-’ 
hsing the dream of raising the Aligaih College to 
the status of a university ihe whole of^’the 
Muslim India has made a splendid rosponae to the 
Mil for immediate action This w a very signi 
Scant fact Ever since their entry m ladm 
Muhammadans had never shown a unity nf 
purpose end had never combined their foreet m 
the rause of common good For the first Ume .» 
the history of India there has been a consenaua of 
opinion on a proposal mooted by . Musalroan 
This means that they have gained enough of 
wmmonMnso to d.ecnminate between the “banT 
W '« too Muguinlto 
hope that the very same power of discnoiiution 


will make them realize the folly of keeping aloof 
from the National Congress In some quarters it 
18 feared that the proposed university will tend 
to lower the 6tandard|of education Anyone who 
knows how thoroughly Musalmans do their work, 
if they are bent upon doing it, will agree that no 
Apprehensions nred be entertained about the 
cheapening of the standaid of education, for 
nothing will prove more fatal to their aims The 
western education will naturally neutralize the 
narrowing tendencies of the Oriental education 
Ihe pronjotors of the scheme would open the 
university to non Muslim students alvo 
A rue university must turn out good citizens 
and if auch are produced through the instru 
raentaiily of the new university, tnd there 
le no reeson why this, should not he, it will do 
mni'l* '‘U, J ”"‘^ff,'e''elinibIo service to our 

inollitiUnd The eiperiment promisee to be nn 

U we'er?? ’’l, ’1““" 

m ° ''"i 

n^te of th *"'* ft' P™* 

elemenu-Hindoe «nd lluee.lm.n., for this sort 

llr Kn“tf*"”"‘ * S0»i t-ro “f 

«l5m M “ u '''“"'"‘“J’ '«S“hS ot netion- 
* 5 “ill intiod M 

Kdu»ti : “ 'r “h"” 

a cravinr. eventually create 

” government in politics also. 


®Ik 3i)g of (Sljt Spring ®imc. 

Br Mmi. SABOJmi NAIDU 

The Mt oT« bulbill *ihT' essence! 

The d.„c, ihedeVon ul*' “ f"'' 

The voice of tha V^.r-v. wings of a moonbeam,. 
The bop. of ; brft ^h. d* «"'■ ' 

W.tchi„g the peul. of elsdf, nn°ir!‘"''" 

?Ki^ 

And hasUua the wed .>f ii^i! ^ wonder, 

The meu of d.l,,ht iKeK^^f- 



giipplemeiit to Tlie Indua Heview 


To iiCB tioB 6^^ 



We mutl <>i fuinrehavt fnilia pottrAtcIt hot for 
a Aahtl/u{ s/ tiijtwfc) i«n, not/or (/tot Ctvit Semes 
vhoit praliai are 00 conelanUpeoumlediti (/iiolfouee 
low 7i‘atl ffoiern fnilfa, \f you hit for Iheyoodaf 
Cnylnnd lot the good of E (/(and ihu«( coins //iroi/|/A 
ilu channele 0 / the good of Inttio. • • * » 

/ ifowtct no( peniiit anji » aM (iv my preasnce, vHh 
out ic(iu/Le,(o u clutye (M (A« catwmniM und expres 
f (orts of conten jtt vhith / Matt recently heard poured 
forth wtlhout mraeure v^ma (Ac >chole poputatiow of 
~~Vrom a Speech (a IhtHottecof Commone 
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JQHH BRICHT ANO lAOIA 


JIR. P N UAMAN P1L.LAL 


Tol RntHviiw« o a of lb« otl „h 'ouled 
Eigl hue of tho etw 1 re t r\ Helved 
U}ioa tl 0 confi U e tl e ej'pro I a I the <6 
the jHto) 1e liut, n. flvLUi u ) fo t) e 'ahe 
of ll e „} t a n s oiv roi ou o or 
he e«tl 1} A tl nlte> tat ^1} pi rti 1 i ) p> pula 
ejounth} n.lmi[Kirt 'veer'A 1 ee Ky on 
uh he mth a via« to to 1 x >1 n h lis 
count'} men emiioj-ej the fan e atf of t j» tv 
(lohtcAn m» eoutryxiere pohl <al t » 
n 1 the I'fti'ly wl p often eetUe>l p »» of 

nghtaalxTOng Tlmigl le aLihexl he 
uxt u> U e atiicte t Mnse of the te a ttity 
s Ml, n givait 1 urann tninsttewn II f d 
Ion Kelt HUicmg t) e L be -nU be «u«e I oxti 

roi t oni bro g) t 1 ts to lu e x ih I e 
Ue hi) 1 on MNUe na o la to n t luinaelf oD t ws 
la 1 {at 't «< an I eii icti>e the r (xOtee Ue ) J at 
0l«t a If c i!c vate xl It umleilami- Ik eh 
miul He knex that io bi. eSVcceetn cntieLU 
argnniM. 1 act u nder the <1 ■< ph wti) c> t ooe 
o(\iirty » aiece-VKin Gut i e ■wneJ to near 
Uta fftrtv |j 1 He exu neiItXe\-ei s* livfote 
K n uTwlmTiri 1 d piKK late pt t efte f •om 
a de oel ej poMt on an I am I at I » oxn 
coucl MU It and xl eu o ce I con )u one 
W hot fo-meil tl '0 „h tb tn te t log cal 
pRKv«.rs no CO] IcixUo a of | ut or un 
popuUnty nfluwired lua pub c cc I t He 
xaa Icoliugx t] tJ * nteroets of 1 rge n>uM« of 
tna kui 1 a d he tn e to lo } bee to thpin 
UTC piTl 9 of Uie TO iA«]u cee tv b o yelf «» a 
{yd t eu t. 1 j< 7 e of juaboe r>ehteo o. aot 
htuuAi tj- acre the feci ugv that dumina oil bug 
wllu icivl 1 s j Igmcnt and d nicted -u Icon 
tml eil 1 ii> act 0 u> tfiy hea t x as o oi U fora 
hu hvtut and I e -e t le mo d cle at 0 Ue xaa 
aWeaUoto f >ct others w tli I a ox u wif h um 
by hie unsu gift of persiuiM • pewb. In 

h « tin 0 and genorat on I e xae ue of the Uirae 
great tateau en xho la d town the p not lea of 
the Libi a) jautv and n. p ml a I am ated t 
X th IcaOv In Cl ] nc ou x tb i UvUtone and 
Wale Id recnnttructeii tie Li vrxl party and 
n pro »l te elKc enry a» an Ir imrot of good — 

aa a |;TeHt f ictor n ooil rn j« hUcxl p ogteas. 
No esi cv tie lajs o! B tVo xl r. o^betlet 


tl e grow ng ac.n t da of lie Indnn iroUem 
M 1 1 o ona eurcly la og under toixl t 1 boureJ 
heidTto cujrevi Ugi-any {-o hi country en 
It roioea (leant ua to I x the cr ncrena 
g Its re t! 0 p -ei f I uUrj as till t of an 

£ngh b I. ho fo gl t nga t aloio t u mci ur* 

able 0.11 fo ! beral jol cv on I for tl ft nt -o- 
duet n of tie xlsm } rt i the Go e -miftiifc 
ofl la 

Avrel fo e.1 En I ah vj- te haaamUbat 
Itn It X i alx d sene i|J oiuthofimt 
pr »tt ncnlie fPnibaaei f« tJedysof 
Bu Jee xhoMftl uaef t) 1 ige v « id ardour 
ta *• i l» i rpi «•» tlie w in gv of tf « oice 
W o i one of 1 li 

Ue hud one t Iciat uf the gm t riUAbtes 
ofiuihe tleposaea e ! tlic k enaen hiltjanfthe 
ajntof ec neexheb t irnl the ic atl of that 
1 1 oaopi b t oa gu t tl o»e bo be I sway 
Ind a towa d tbr clceiog decndei of tl e 
V pi te t>t( cent y L he Bu ke be I eil tio 
(M-rMi aJ Knox e l^e of the •o ntry s 1 t* pw pie 
Intlotelev tleex»xno| Ibc irgsmant oae 
m I no uxl pen lent pe Indie to t 

tl ntore tv of liereoua end Keep PorlienestAi^ 
e< rity th e o the r behalf U I tl oee irlia 
rami tl e {wei bes of lln^ht w U he atn Ic x th 
tie b u gtx.p cf fact, uforn !y ilLpliyedby 
btn i uriev of In lian efia -a 
Uehul other to g the Koi ae of Commons 
before he tu ed ha attention to In le. lbs 
Man I e Ur Cl tnbe of Co omerco bad h Ken a 
b ty lereat in the levelopme t of the I dtfui 
CO to nd ry and ae a tepreaentative of 
Man heater leWtoxod hia tho gbtonloduin 
piXibein. In 1817 be asked fo aCotumttceof 
the U ime of ComCQOna to enquire li to tbe culU 
Uon of ottoo m India The Comm tlco be 
oiAeil fur X at gnuatnl lie was nj po nUd its 
baam aal otleuuAl isanner t jix^ 
envM to caleet « i le ce It n[>ort«I tliat 
the oetunil eoa 1 kiou of Hi 1 A d chDiate were 
fa o xbie to tl a cu (i turn of cotton an i the 
|>eo{leacca to ed to the xurK li t tl « e x-e e 
coni ons anfft o rahle to the aucrcKs of tbe 
I tre xlu b IS „ht he li coul I at le» t be 
n tigatftd by gouil Go e n cut He cu d t on 
of the 1*001 le bo leclaraJ ro 1 1 not 'be u | ren ed 
X 1 out the te (e c e of P dioruc t Ue 
aeconl o„l atk I f r a It al C nm 'M o e 
w><ju txh b tl ftb t xia a fj u-ted by ^ir 
Uidwrt on I Lord Get ge Bo ti k waa 

nefnaed b) the Pt I nt of ibn Boi nl of C ntrol, 
'•tJ L IloW onus atUnrafiU Lonl 1 bUn, 
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and nothing c.une out of the klwins of the 
Coinuiittoe 

But Biiglit’s nitero^t in unj subject once 
'vtousod w IS never illowed to sleep ILs fuend 
Cob ten, tus Loid Morley tells us, “hail alvrayb 
taken hia place among those who cannot see any 
oilvnntTge either to the natives or tlicir foieign 
masters m tins vast possession Blight, on ^e 
other hand, was impressed with Englinlsduty 
towards India 

1 accept, he aaid, “our poisetBion of India aa a fact 
wo are, we do not koowhow to leave ik and 
let us see if vve linow how to gorern it 

In tins spiiit he went to woik Like Edmund 
Buike nnd Charleu James Fox before him ho 
was tlioioughly disi>atis 6 eil with the ComivinTa 
rule and vvuth the system of dud coutiol iiirolveil 
in that aii-vugcraent Uisinteiests of course were 
many But he found time, ainiiUt )u« nuroeioua 
pioocciipatioiiH, to stilly Inlmn fpiostious nnd 
phu.0 his conclusions before Bulnmont hioni 
1847 down to tho Lvstday of his life, his interest 
111 111 ha never giew Linguid and many of the 
refems of a Ktcr timo may bo traced to his sn n 
cioua counsel * 

In IS'iJ, soon after the Coalition under Lord 
Aberdeen assumed the itms of {lower, Sii Chailes 
Wood, afterwards Lord ILvhfax, who wa* Presi 
dent of the Boanl of Control, brought in his 
India Bill, 111 order to inipiovo the relatione be 
twoeutho Bonn! of Control nnd the Diiwtois of 
the Last Indu Conipan) Ihe now mcuaire 
re liutsl tlie number of members of tho Court of 

Directors from twenty four to eighteen of whom 

tw elv e w ere to he electi I as l>efore, ami m* iionii 

naUsl bj the Crewn from Indian servants who 
luad been ten joars in tho semce of the Crewn or 
tho Com{j.an} Nomiinhons by favour vrere to 
be luitially nbohshe.l,in favour of the institution 
of open competition by examination for oilniission 
to ILulebury Ihe Governorship of Ikngal was 
to bo sejiarated from tho olheo of (■ovemor' 
Geneinl , nnd tlio LegusKtivo Council mijirevoil 
and enUr^td Duiing the dobites on tins Bill 
Blight made thi-eo sjieeches, the efTtct of winch 
w o-s coiiM Iciivblo til it 111 n fereiico to tlvo ficst of 
them Mflciudij wrote “ *>0010 of Bnghtsohjoo 
tions lire p'ouiulless, aiul otliiis exaggenitod, but 
tho va^oui of the si>eoc)i wall do Inrrn I will try 
whether I cannot ileal with tho Nlauchest^ 
cIiAiniion" Macuilaj dil not deal with the 
ilaiiduster cLonpioii from all {lOiiiU of view 


IIo confined liiiiiself to a chimctcnstic defence 
of the proposed (.jstora of competitive examination 
Brights speicli covered tlio entire field of Indian 
admiiiistmtioii Ue contondcil tluat tho plui 
whirli the fiovcinment proposed vvouhl not Ixi one 
patiicle better than tliut wluch existed at the 
moment IIo lield that the representation of the 
Indian Government in Parliament was unvatis 
factoiy , that the Presidents of the Board of 
Control were w) often changed tliat there was no 
continuity of policy nnd no disposition to gi’applfj 
with iliiBrulties , that the division of authoi-itv| 
WAS fruitful III prociastuntion , that Iiidiair 
opinion was unaiiinioua in calling for a constii 
tutionnl change and in complaining of the delau 
and exitense of the law courts, tho ineiRcicncy nii a 
low character of the police and the neglect o| 
ro.»d nialviug and iriigation , that the poverty off 
the ))cop1e was such as to deinonstinto of itself ii! 
fundamental erroi m the system of Government | 
that the S>t.itutft authonsiiig the employment ot 
Indians in offices of trust was a dead letter , tlnf 
tLeconUlimnco ot tb, HJitei of »pnomlmti.lj 
itid |.ioinot.on by sc.onty tbe mon.mtal 
“‘>''■'1''" » “s™t li.irtoa.nuoI.m.I,>! 
omployo.ent of tbo mo»t ,„lol|,go„t „,„1 „,,,o 
onimig tbo mtiio |>opolat.on ' , Hint toxot.on « W 
T ■ntolombl? 

Hint moclianical appb inws f 

and tho rotomi// 
that tl,. 

jonioo wia «' at ™dTtS™r>.'a' to 

or mar a wl,nl« i * ‘ 

unable to grai was 

tliot Gio i«op o nil 1 T> 1 Indian ipiestion , 

shut out freS nil Sons! Bntn.n were , 

«„i Halt covZitt-rf i 

ment of feccreev uni ha was a Govern ' 

tiaat alioidd « L toll,™r'T,t“^ ^ 
alib. .ortby H„ a.„boi aadt^^T’ " f 

I object to the Bill 1 

GenU mao V*" Hoo 

* • I Qovernineutt 

cipreii* timt i'erliameeit th. J 

m*««r u( .ft J«Ki*late rightly 01 

to said of u»|,eresfUi--u,at^,Pv,'*,i‘'”‘t“'’eUiat itnisy 

ritS; p"‘ SVT.':® '".’‘'s *'» *1 1..« 

rh:^. '.d i.t, 

U,. pS»7. "TT , • • “dtiK.,.! 

«~daa..y U,. “»» “'“'f -- 

WU| duappeir, »i>J 
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in rank and in salary The capitals of those Presidencies 
would piobably he Calcutta, Madras. Bombay Am. 
and Laliorc. 1 will take the Presidtney of iladras as 
Madras has a population of some 20, 
l^OOO We all] now Its position on the map, andthU 
lb has tho adrantage of being more compact ceocranhi 
cally speaking, than the other Presidencies It hw a 
Gorernor and a Council I would give to it a Gorcnior 
and a Council still but would confine all their duties to 
the Presidency of Madras, and I would treat it just 
as i^r Madras was the only portion of India connected 
with this country I would hare its finance, its taxalion 
its justice and its police departments, as well as its 
public works and mihUry department, precisely the 
same as if it were a State having no connection witli any 
other part of India and recognued only as a dependency 
ofthiseountry I would propose that tho Government 
of every Presidency should correspond with the Seero- 
tary for India In England and that there should be 
telegraphic cmnmanieatioi s between all the Presidcnciea 
in India as I hope before long to see a telegraphic com 
mumoation between the office of thu noble I ord (I ord 
Stanley) and every Presidency over which ho presides 
I shall no doubt be told that there are insuperable diffi 
pities in the way of such an arrangement and I shall 
^ sure to hear of the tniliUry difficulty Now 1 do not 
Fw***/.° *" onmilitary affairs bul I now 

that military men often make great mistakes I would 
liave thewmy divided, each Presidency having ita own 
army, just as now, care being taken to have them keot 
undsrsL’M”^ ^ *"y confusion or miT 

emergency aiose inhsvioglhem 
carry out the views of the uT 
to w * ^^5” ‘a *1"* question which it is imporUnt 

dencics, not Governments for the civil servants^ th- 

OOOOW of Native, in caoh'Prciideney wu or jw. 

If the Governor of each Pres deney were to h«» i» 

s *v,"« F"’ 

UBilo the Goveniment with the rovemed and mlT®”" ** 
do that, no Government will be sHfand anA.*** 
may overturn it or throw it into coupon ” 

“ISS. S .S'-' 
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thi^, always to cliooso foi his President of the Board 
of Control or his Secretary of State for India, & mao 
who cannot be eicelled by any other man in his Cabinet, 
tab? l>c“c*ty. for attention, 

to hw duties, and for knowledge adapted to the particular / 
^ce to whichhe is appointed If any Prime Ministcrj 
appoint an Inefficwnt man to such an office, he will be 
Throne of England That officer, ap-' 
pointy for the qualities I hare just indicated, eboold 
11^.™!“ conscientiousness, make 

Govcrnoi General, or 
pia?dlo, . abolished) of the Governors of the 

appointments should not 
dLT^^iV ^ u®" because such men hare 

rofard. tar 'Z “'®"’ P"”"®- ‘^ould they 

service, but they should hi 

oeSi^n taA this country, de- 

pend on those great offices in India being properly filled. 

Bright then made i vigorous and manly ilefence 
In the calumnies then 

H. f foraympu- 

- .r Isa f--'--' ‘'‘- 

««' re(.“,'u"l‘ lESK .""’tbs "lam."’' f 'J'*”"' 

tl,K ,ul,i.^,sd 

Co.c,L1rt “‘‘"‘““l' I” 

immediately after this Ilill n» * would do I would, 

•n India whAh sbnuld roach*^??!®** “k"® ® P^oelamatioa 
Crown in that countrv ■ a aubjeot Of the British 

•f .v„, i-'L p”S' "."/liii""' 

Is.Tl “lill T''' I.. set 

Ch ST,-;. “‘"'’''"‘'I’ “’‘j™- 

in the ci-eat Pmr .1 * 8*Jpge^ted Was embodied 

sl»“ Cool. 

ongimlss „t II j “™ ■" wliicli the 

L-ri!, 

eontentnient of r*'' *‘'’1’!'"'^ 

worthy of note fh?f f >t is! 

advocated Live takcn*7tart”^ i^u tie then 

B". tw „„ b. L 
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proloceJ R dwp anl sb ling imprtM ot It mil 
cont nue to be n source of in p rftt on to £ngb>h 
men sud Inluns 'kKo ha e to leitl dirrctlj or 
mlirecUv w tb U 9 affAirs of InOin 

Its* runo a c re instance that j t *bej> tbo 
qoest on of the future govern neot of Ini waa 
engaging tie attent on of nent na Intkaa 
subject affect og a port us f he eouatsy 
anl (DCidr sg a great pnnc pie of ju t c« waa 
sullenly tlr st {xth tho attento of the House 
of Co n aon On Mar h 3 18^8 Lorii f nniog 
the Go 'eroor Oeneial of I it utiuwt men on 
ble Pnclmnton It 'sna iidtnt^i to die 
Taluh lare of Oudh and it anno net Hut * (I> 
(he except on of (be I aJ then ie I by sx 
<ie ote<it} loyal p opr eton of tl e P nee iho 
projnetary right in the nhote of the v of Iu<lh 
naa trail ftrred to the B t ah t o er uient 
nhet nouM ili.pofeo( t n hua mu ought 
eeen fi t ng To all Cluef a I lanibo le » nbo 
ehoull atotwre eurte derlotheCh etCo ti Hoaer 
of Ou Ih t nue protn ed that th ir 1 «s no J be 
spnt^l pro Jed that the I and nere uat M 
by Ea^hsh blood irderoualy »t ed but t nns 
ateted th t M reg nl any further ndulgetice 
they m tthrov tbem>ehea upo the )u toe and 
n rcy of tl e Br t 1 Goremment E en the 
faro rel L ulholders verv g «n to uniereUnd 
that tl ey reta neil their eeteteii by tho fa -our of 
the Crown and «e s reward for the r loyalt 8 r 
James Outran wrote at once to Lo'd CuDnng 
tiuit the eflect of the Prochnation no M l>e to 
eu ifiacate tha ant re p -op letaiy right in the 
Pronnee an 1 to maSe tne 01 eft nf Inllord* 
dwpfwU I^ril C nu pg d I not I »e »r 
adm t the tr tli if tl e ent to of b P-mLna 
t n It lew] fsJ England JJi (he u ual coi r»e 
Lord Ellenborougb the Piraident of tl » Boa si of 
Control d sapp -o eJ of it an 1 rent a de patch to 
that effect to tha Cortmor-Cefiml n 1 dm 
Thia despite} waa lud before hi b Jloinea of 
Parh ment A o trry ena at o ire n ard age o»t 
I.ora Ellenborougl at the prenial r“ j H rat on 
of tl o (1>-^ tch who, to mra I a roJJeegi ee 
(eeign ) offro The Oppreotion n (be Hon e of 
Commons pare not re of a isisol t on eon lemiung 
the da patch O tU 1 4 jt n me op fw 

hsr iM* on »n] Bright ulo tooh pert n t 
1 ssKfi tei| 1 01 Iffron tl p Jjhpnls iMi I con 'emn 
ed the Prod nisticn nh le eajing not • word 
again t Is rd Cnnmng pereoDsUv The reeolut on 
<j ceoMire irie af er a long debate withdrawn 

Bright s speech on the ocoi on turned the tildee 
•Md itoprctecd the OifSisltKSD * th the w ght 


and closeneaa of h s tea on ng He cluuactensed 
tie Protlamat on a* uoja t and mpoht c It 
ntroduced and sanct titled hecontenleil n policy 
of ronfiicatwi theeffectofwl h wouldheeerioi s. 
He than ne t to expUin wlwt propnetary ngbt 
oiaant and «u>l 

Aad what a t that ■ meant by Chesa prep etary 
ngbts fFem taetwbat « the geserai course of the 
pciity ef oor Govarnm fit IB lad a If ye ewrepavay 
alptopr tary e pSta o tfae K ngdein of Oo6o you wl I 
baielh* aiBt— thatth re will be nobody conneeted 
« th the Uad but tba Gavsniipont of India aod (be 
kunbaeac atori who ( tha so And you n 1 hare 
ah a foriiwr retu S, that the whole produce of tbo laod 
ol Ooda and of the aduatryaf ta poop a wdl be d dad 

to tha Gove ament n tba hapa of tax and Uie smal er i 
tharc wb 6 w bo a handto of neo per day w 1 go to ‘ 
(fca e« (i ator af tha ao t blow th a • tbo lad u 
ayitaoi It la tha g and theory of tha eir aua, under 

.k. -* *~"y much tear Lord Caoo ag haa ub , 

and you w I find n mane porta of ^ 
■all a, aapao a y a lha ma dancy ot Uadtnt that Uio 
ponu aUon coni ata aati e y of (M elaia of ouR atora 
aM that tba QoeeroDael atanda aear tbeis w th a aer«w 
which a perpeaually toreeA less ag tba handful af rwa 

par day t* tha o ot or the «i - 

reat et tha woduca ot tba ai 
Baatl • 


Aitaaal 


d aSospany 


to tha El haqueref tba 


toi yet Lord Ca nngs PmUo at o utie 
t oned a cl n pc ov nod Bngbt contended that 
tl c b gbest court uf appsAl the Perhniuent of 
Great BnM n aho M foTthw th din How t> end 
Perhametit orteH n-po hanlvice 
In the iDC«th of A t of tl e w e yenr be 
del ♦ ed yet enotl et great tjieecl onlnhu 8ir 
CiMrIee \\ t od ceil tl e la turn It Iget into 
U e House ot Cotatao s A aong other th nga be 
«. ked that tl e Oarer ment sho Id be emjsiwered 
Wra»ei5 000000 aC-eit 11 ihiia n o der to 
meettlede «nds ut tl e year The IblJemfoviBr- 
ng (be ( o emmebl to n se the lonn of roarse 
jiHcswdthro hbotl Ho sesoflhi b ment Iln^ht 
a aledi neefof the ocn>uoii to aunej the state 
ot alT re India far the thud tin e w thin • 
{wnmlot three mo tl s He fii-st grappled w th 
Jnlian finnece Uis rv clnsuD^was lliat for 
the patet tweaty }cua the roenneut I 1 L* I 
de6 tond fctanldehto lebt, Ue en memted 
the wayH wlurh expen I tore h»d been Hcrumul 
nting tVonGei wiirs the hGUtoiy ‘emce an 

0 e jw I C 1 Pemrv tl e ]wl ot « nexnt on 
an I a lew o 1 er ijue t on» 1 e rnbirged upon in 
Older (A riiow low expend ture mteissl how 

1 ttle of conG ol tb le w a and (be w ant of puhbu 
opan on is tbe Coiu try Tbe Cabinet lo Englesd 
oanct oned ware for *b h the Ind in taxpayers 
lial to pny h t which in just e should be paid 
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eff'cti p fttti rV o tie pfli i 1* rone*™®! » I 
SO p p[Jei! Ill Lo I Palnjpriifo th® Pj »• 

Wmiotpr that tho gh tie resol t *■«» libt 

ti e inipreiwQn left in the i M cn 1 Mas te*j 

Bug' geilasheroi st utW was in the \ •«. nnot 
Ilnb-h]>o1 1 ml q ^tions lenoer reletagkt 
oflndu tlie «8 j rsof ehipl Pile bj me »• f 
quest ons or by fpeeehea le freiuentlt b*" 
befere P eliAineiit an I tva net vilj n this 
TC J>ect waa fr Itf 1 of goml la etj f wsjb 
n t tl e leo^ mportiuit of ah ri * the fo m 
ofabalyofflnt h {Wl tir a alx eekreiJi 
t tereefeii I Ii f of whom He beuatt 
nn ft next in mnic to t ! e giet t lea ter a I ci «*i 
n see of tl e porly 

'' Arth r Cotto *a (V n t to 
MiuiftHester an 1 Uie In I n Aftsur t list 
citr Cl ic «vl « lueet ng ti tl e I own H II witl » 
Tioa to elclt tie Q{ p on abet S t tbor 
enterta e.1 m to 0 e tneojia of i e e t ng 
fanino i Inl B-igll was mtef to he 
pwae tsni) to ((icnk on the » bjert Ui pee<l 

on t?« oonwon canprete e ne of 

tb* econo fe con ft on of fnfm Ife leantbisl 
til* fj ten of t ocemtnc t an I po otft*l o t 
that tl « CO ntry c o tl e ftp of 
bnnVn ptcy nnlhell that hixntio bal isadeil 
the hiehoet km t (lioi g) Hr t h pdit w 
belle aI that Iml a « s a land daw ng mti o til 
snillcney At the t me the pwl "as lei e e<l 
A fan n< was rag ng n Ind snd le iMnlH 
inilu1g«>l in A TetTOapect n o ler to low low 
often India bel been aJHifteil a tb f m ne a I 
how its r tal ly I sd taysj a piwnl a J et ^ec ft 
tanea of ‘■tetc an I tl e n lere rne o t f u> 

gl tl I b esl in A pnrad e of t he t own 

Oi ee before he ha I referred to the »a n 
nl cl A new Co emo Cenerel prfp»re*l I m elf 
tor hi. ta k. On the ( rrsenl xvB«4t> I e w»a 
•blslogirehias 3 e oe Inl lia 1 eome t )»t>wn 
personal tnowjevlge 

“ 1 reoollect" as J b \ " meet n| » t asernotsOmetal 
I mel h m at Euilan Sutjon n Leidoe And I niM aed 
AWBi t spots to Ek ni sod ss d It I were ft the hsb t 


Brig) I then went on to olwerm that Ind an 
f estions el U not ba «t Ml ft<) ) a pond 
Olden ic epint, an I tl st of all Indian q e t one 
be one tJiat then rt eted the r »lt*n{ i wt 
>■>8 fnm ne ile pointeJ out o Hie author ty of 


three eel ItguVol Alglo-1 di. ns aa S r 
Chariwlm eljnn hr IJirtle Frere anil ‘‘ir 
Artl rCotto that tlw spres I of rrigit on uisVe 
w a o e of tl e most elfect e remed es gi lat 
fs e and enila se<1 tie f wt tlmt w h le tl o 
exten on of w Sw a ► w s f r m re a q est on for 
tie Enghal a« power mini thatwbcl 
xt n Cl <v lual Ind ana aas tie exten jod of 
K^vt a wort* Ha then d c seeil the co pet 
g All I ge of ulw va and mgat on works 
At so e I tl I tatcl h lei her te ronv ct o 

II t «b In 111 lo ml ore i neeil of were jm 
gat on ok T) t I e saul tin t th t r eu ii<?i 1 1 

notro eui t If t> tngl>- I I n c t ca in 

It In tl oonnect on he referreil to the 
In 1 A I kti lo I I n pres. He x I — 

Thera era t oeete of eewep&pr s tJ oee tjrst, wb ch 
eeepab shed »> % f abn en s»d Ibese bnoglhe psp rs 
•tUxee t « as otofeeu se be n fsvourofeoonaniT 
they ssss ass a y t me I meat on lad a B a tpee b 
t t «s«A na > n A pang aph aod no doubt they « I 
do I • asm* to nbal 1 id is ng now Xhen Ihera Are 
tha rat to papota sad a ihosgh tbara a o a great tnany 
pnbisbsd a tb* ostsaUegu gas atU they bat# eot 
Auebot wbotvacsJ pe tiosl aSuonee baOotacs 
•ealofll sis look oto them to eao f they a a las g 
snst og « pleas at le the On er ment a } ngthil < 
odowtoa sM t ua or d tooni nl bt no or for (bo ^ 


Rnght WAS 0 )>3ofo I) t sluJent of Ibda n rond 
tw e A I In I MB pol t e airI u I at is k guifioint 
a Ctuit (to *b LO ROW 1 led xt the fne lx of 
Ind A in tl 0 Hnuee of Comn onn br n Meet on nf 
tb« Ai^l I lu pres «a dur g hx tine 
I eajwil jmn b s owi de cit&l 1 ee I 

P IT ng tl o second iu)j» oiRtrat on of P smeb 
■(Ml e pecMUr a connect o w II ts hamll gof 
what w«scaJW tl e B stern Qie t on lud i oecu 
pejAplco n tie nl tment fninii>J by the r 
opponents api o t Ih rael ond b cullengi e« 
Itisgltwfta ORB (if the noetjro nent elfttesrien 
spbn contnhutfsl to Ihft finnl 0 ertl ("ft of thi t 
*i» tint o He epek often on Inl ad 

tnpK* B icI • (bo \{ huB «r 

In Apr I f8?9 I e iehrere.! a pre«t rpeech n 
RmncI Toon Ihe B< te npot cv of theCoeem 
niMitii I the} rope of fin nre n In Un He 
drtilt w tl tl ft wl ole f ORt er qu toRnnd spoke 
U e Afgl i> «r «s •* 1 r rn eill e f.lse ess 
amlly I bra e J!e then went into the 
wlsoleq eat Tj<»f I el oA In tmt on ftpiuiking 
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They are poor to an estrcmity of poverty of wbieh 
the poorest class in this country has no conception, 
and to r/hich it affords no hind of parallel They aro 
orer taxed to a degree of svhi''h in the worst days of 
taxation in this country you had no knowledge ** 

* * * * It is oppressiro to such a degree that all 
the authoriliea in India say you cannot turn tlie acrew 
any more and that if you do, sometliing worse than 
a deficient revenue may follow 

lie proceeleil to offer suggestions fortlieiciluc 
tioii of Indnn expenditure He ■wmtwl a 
peiceful frontier policy, internal economy rjspe 
ciallj bj a gr-ulual reduction o! the military 
exiienlitun., and, listh, he pleaded for the 
adoption of measures calculated to mitigate the 
evils of poveity nnd to stimulate tho progress of 
the Indian people 

lie did not live to see the full fruition of Ins 
hopes But he laboured hird down to the Last 
dayof Inside, for the fulvancementof theinteiests 
of In lift Lord Ripon followed out m pmetico 
some of the principles laid down by MacaiiKy and 
Bright , and writing to an Indian correspondent 
Bngbt said — 

The principles which hars distinguished the admiais 
tratiOQ of I ord Ripon seem to me to bo thoeo which 
promise to be beneficial to you and creditable to us 
But he always held the now that the system 
of govomment existing in India should bo rodi 
cully altered if its peaceful and steady evolution 
should bo effectively secuivd Ho liad imheated 
the lines on which, in hie judgment India should 
be governed, and he never departeil from 
them From an account of vvluvt passed bet 
ween him and the late Mr Protap Chwnder 
Mozumdar in 1883, recently reproduced in a 
Calcutta paper, it is clear that even long after bo 
explained his own plan of Indian Government, ho 
was of opinion that India could not l>e poverueil 
satisfactorily by a central boily like the Govern 
ment o! India, but sbould lie cut up into different 
States under sejiarnte Governments subject, of 
course, to Ibo control of Pirlianient llis Rvstem 
(lhrttiiuy\viftnh'*bvita”Alvj.Towi.*d rn'twem’ «»iP 
contiiini 1 In ban nationalities v\hich woulluHi 
nintely bo cajvibla of self gov orument He did 
not believe, vie are told, that India would ever 
become a single nation It was absiinl to think, 
he said at the time, that 250 milltoiia of men nml 
women could consider themselves ono people , so 
that the best way of connecting them together 
would bo to help them to fomi a numUr of suiall 
distinct nationalities ncconlmg to thmr ongm, 
antece lents, sympathies and dialects He nmm 
tamed that it was the duty of the English people 
to teach In bins how to gorem themselves, 


tbit Ins plan {if put into practice) would gmdiually 
tend to that icsult. 

On the same occasion Bright let drop anothej;- 
obiter dictum which is w ortlij of being recalled nn^ 
preserved The account says 

Mr Bright sets his face against violent agitation 
of every kind He said, “ never be persuaded to us^ 
violcneo cither in speech or act. Every reform has ta 
be woo constituUoDiIly, inch by incli, in this country, 
Ito not tired to try to obtain your rights You har^ 
already obtained some, you shall have more Out never 
be viotcnt m anything Ail progress has its laws, an^ 
laws act slowly If you do not get all you want youi^ 
children will What one fathera did aot have we have 
The future must be allowed to mend the past 

It m«y not be geiw-vally known that for over 
gi^iieration Bnglit lind pt-icticilly been leading thci 
party of progress m India When Indian depu 
tations or Indian politician's like the Ute ill La) 
ilolun Ghost went on speci vl politiavl inisMons ttj 
England, he helped them by Ins ndnee niid syms 
pathetic guidance 

Bnght Ivad a hand in the making of medeni 
India His services to her were so vast nnd of such 
a chaiacter that bis memory vnll over be given 
in the minds of tho Indian people 


The Fnends of India” Series 

Tbis IS a rew Betics et short btogeaphioal sketches o» 
eminent men who havo laboured for the good el India 
wbicb tbe Pobli»ben venture to think wiH bo a weloomv 
adaiVvon to the political and historical literature of thR 
. ”bcso tiographica are so written as to form a 
gallery of ^ttrails of pcriaancut Inlwost to thostnacTiV 
**”‘. ** P°btieian Copious sxtracU from tha 
ep.^h« and writiogs of the ‘ Friends of India” on 
Indian AHsirs are given in tae sketches Each Tolum^ 
has a froDtiopiooo and is priced at As l n copy 
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LEnERS TO IK IIDUR frieud 

BY 

AK AHQrX> INDIAN 


LYrren 1 

TV>ar Mr . , 

\o(i hi>e me tn nrite to }Ou on the 

subject of eooul relations between Ininmt «nl 
Eun^xmns, fml jou bate toH me t>«t you tbtnk 
that It te rery importAnt for tbe nelfore of the 
country that these rocia) relationA ibonM be 
imjiroieii There are, lam sure large niimbere 
of En^u^ peOftle irho ore « er) auxioti< iiuteeii to 
hare frien l!y relations Hath Jii'tinns jet ex yon 
Mj, there are <lifl>e<i!tiee in the imj 

Hut, 18 thw not to he expect^ t Piotetence 
hoe brou^it togetlier tro races HiJely ihffenng lu 
euetoni an'l tnwiiRon, aii'l it is not t > be «x|>ec(e<} 
(hat they «tU ensiiy tui leieCan i one anotliei oi 
adapt theaiael>49 to each other’s o'ays of thought 
For many years thsr« rta pncticatly no oorMl 
mtereoiirM at all, an I it is only of lato that a 
eloiM of Indiana hit* ariosn eho dseire to mu m 
EngliKli society At the oarue time there iseii 
(lenosofa much greater deeire on the pnrt of 
tlie English to iindersbind (he thought* sod t leas 
• hicli ore at the basis of Uindii oiilmtion 
1 should myoslf haie been inchned to ask the 
question “ ought the English to adapt theotssteea 
to Indian nnya, or Indians to the Engiitdi" or 
sgsin “should Chen be in India a neo* »ocul 
sj'stem nhieh adapts itself to both but Joo baie 
ARsirena} this quontion befoi^iaml by Mhng me 
that the loduns trhom you hare >» your mind 
lesutd hke to oilapt themselres to English ways 
and to learn the customs of English society 

1 sup^ioae that good manners ore thesunejn 
all race* and all eoiintnes Tliey aretheixit 
wan) exprooion of an attitude d mtnd or oon) 
toirsrda one’s neighhmir, an attitiule which tbinka 
of his gorvl rather than of ones own onl of has 
comfort an 1 of his freliugs . an 1 iliei'efoTW In 
acquire gooil mannera id the truest and highest 
sense i* no rosan aspiration > oi the wan who 
has goixl manuei-s towards ei ery human being am 
surely have feu meun thought* in his heart 
But this 13 not the question uhicb we ore 
diocuseiog 'We ore thinking not of good 
manners, but of certain social conientions 'Mbils 
gooil manners ue the same iJl oeer the woiIA 
contention* differ very widely lo takeaaingle 


instance it l* alious to you to see an EnglishtoaD 
licking tliB gumiued pirt of nn cm elope or putting 
the end of hie pencil in hu mouth, and you 
Mtfpect that you yonrselre* do things equally 
odunM to ns Tins is pnhaps sometimes true and 
I imagine that tliese coiiientions ronst be Imnit 
by ertry tnm tot himself by iibsenation and 
by questioning I think that you will £nd that any 
E'^behsianof loiii scqivnnMnceisrendy tosnsner 
ril your questioiis 

pAhaps it i> not so much these smaUer 
difficnlbea which stand in the way of fnendly 
relations but rather the general attitude of mind 
Whece bowerer theie in n mil desire on both 
sides to ernue info more firendli relitwris, the 
<> ay heoauiee eiuy Without this desire no set of 
mechanical rules houetei nelldniKn up, will be 
of any use I think perhepa your fnen Is do Hot 
realise how ready the majority of English people 
are to establish fnendly oonal relntion* with 
lodMna and «nca they do not tbemselrca 
altogether underaund English m-innera they 
ouspect Enghshmeo of a nntrenising attitufs an { 
they take ofiVnee at small tlunga ehich oertafnlj 
would not odend them if (bey understood the 
reason of them 

To sp^k quite frankly I do not think that 
better eoris) relstiona are likely (o mae about tin 
lees (here w* real desire an both etdee for them 
and unlees both race* are really determined to 
disrocer ehnt la best tn one enother 

At preeent, there U a certaio tendency to dwell 
on wlmt IS worst, and 1 think tliat in thm Indmris 
ore distinctly worse sinners than the English I 
hare often heard general atatement* m^e be 
Indians which are aholly nnjiutifisble and if 
Indians ask os to lie tolerant and kind they must 
try to be the same themseli-ee. 




You tell me that you would like me to write 
oiotw in detnil tluin 1 di 1 id my lost letter on the 
subject of rrrtain English conrenDons, for tho 
benefit of seise of your young rcuintrymen, wl«> 
may not as j et he accustomed to English way* 
and you tell me especially that jon have heeii) it 
ftatd that at Isige parties, such na the P,ecepDon 
at Governtnent House, Indian gentlemen often 
bebave in n wnv which gives offence to English 

1 have beard the same thing said myself, espe- 
ebUr with regard to the refreshmentg which a.<» 
offeted to the guests Pethapa, j ou might he able 
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to gue \o\\r fiiewU ft {<." liuits on thw 

subject It niight be jx)«;sihlo to tsW to them 

1 A'5 5 on fti-e going to nn Enghshm in's lionse, »l 
wouW he well for jou to fubipt jouiwlf to his 
methoil- 

2 If jou nre not jiaii'tomel to English ivavK of 
estin,’ perhaps it wouM lie be«t for \o» not to 
take iinytliing to eat oi ilnnk until joii Ime 
VkU.tclie<l ft ftM English people niul haic ohservwl 
thou customs 

"I Ho not, foi instance, drink soda watei out of 
a bottle If you ihsliko the idea, ol letting voiu 
lips touch a gKss TCliich iiiaj hoe lieen nsCil bt 
some one the you i-bouW refi »in dimkiug uo 
tiling oi if JOU ai-e \eij thii'Rti \om sJiould isk « 
seivnnt to goe you a bottle of mhIi ivitd imd 
tal e it outside to dnnk 

4 In selecting iicake or otliei foxl lx reiv 
raieful not to tou<h mo but the one tint you 
take Also do not take one tint loii think yon 
Mill not Iiko If) viiien ion lime tiken a rake 
\cut find tiiat yon dislike it do not tlivun it on 
the door You may risk a sonant togne \oua 
plde, and put the takft on it and then give it to 
hiiu to tak< ftwav , but tins pies a gool deal of 
troulle and it is letter onli to take some kind of 
cike that voii kiiou you miU likf It is mi I tint 
Indians wmctimex take n cake and nftei oniing 
a poition of It, repheo it in the doh Never do 
this 

'> Ho not, under nnv ciTc«m«taneea remove 
anything from your mouth If an Inghshmin 
tikes p-njis or omnges hi ml] remove the skins 
mi I Mxsls from Ills month mth his hand llns 
rivstom IS npupiiiit to voi , it is e(|Ua]]t 
rejupimt to nn Inglislmimto see vou spitting 
till skill or MVils out of your niinith at » |xiity 

6 Indians natumlW rot ininh faster Ihm 
Fiiro|>eans Tti tlurefore, when eating Fnglish 
food to pnt hloiily, taking i nlv ven xmall 
mouthfuls at a time If von dt-hke taking a lit 
out of a cake, m-k for a plite end plaee the 
rake on it, then break off a email piece nt 
a time anl pit it into voiir mouth Do not 
tftroir it in \\ ith can von Mill l<*an» to Mtisfy 
voiir KTiiples snl vet to conform to English 
habits 

7. Hi> not take more tlian one thing ot a 
time «nl romeinWr tb It * light rrfris.),im^t, j,,. 
iifti moon tei HIV nvt legubr nicaH, and oidv a 
little t.hmill l>e eaten 

8 Ho not hnn 1 a cake or 1 iwaut to a frien I 
with youi fingrrs Jf loii want to po«^ him wme 


food, tike the dish in your hand iiid hand it to 
him, let him then lielp himself 

9 If you take ice cream or fruit salad, eat it 
Mitli a spoon Ho not pom it from the plate 
duect into your mouth 

10 Ho not tike any food nmv uitJi you 
Tills IS quite the custom in Indian houses, hut is 
never done amongst English jieople You sUoukl 
not even take nvvny sneets foi the chilJien from 
the table 

n If von do not vvi«h to cat or dunk any 
thing there is no need to do ?o Even at small 
ywivftte p.vrtica you ftre qwvte ftt Ulieity einilly to 
My ‘ No, tlutnk von, if you nieoffeml lefiesh 
incnts 

12 At luge imi-ties there i« no rcison uhy 
von shonl I not go up and sjeak to jieople uliom 
vow know whethev IngUshoi Indian If, how 
ever thev nia nfveiv liigli oflicid jHisition, voii 
vvnnll poIiihU wilt foi them to sjx ik to y on filst 

1 1 \ imn does not usualK put emt hw lian 1 

to ch ike hinds vuth a li Iv lie waits fiii }ier to 
oiler hei hind to him Uiit he miy go up nnd 
s|x ik ti hi I if III. knows ]i«i 

14 It IS well at fKiitiOH not to speak of 
husiiiiss If \ou have any busmisa with an 
Inglishiiiin It is hittii to wiite and ask for an 
Hjiointineni 

I hive snggpstel a ffw definite mstiiictions 
vvhnh von may 1»e able to give vour Indian 
fneiids 'ihcir own fad an 1 iilseivation will 
« isiK fill m tlie ih tails 

Your* Ac 


Errmi III 
Hiwr Ml , 

\o\v swg^i st that 1 shnid 1 wiiti a letter which 
von mav showtnyour fnends, on the siibjoi t <f 
juying nnd n turning c-ilU 

This eertiinlv is a diflicnlt subject, for in 
irnglisli sociPtv it m genenilly tin lidim who pay 
nnd return nils wberem vour ladies ofUn feci 
mtbiw shv of railing on Inglish woiurn who 
prolsvllv do not undM-hUui 1 their bmpiagc 

W en again, when nn En^Iisliiiinu vJ,o j* imniar 
Wit or whose wife is m ] nghnd or tin hill*, 
calls, ,t IS the Ladr of the house that 1 m asks for 
nndwlaireceiieHliim Her huslmml might not 
even hear of hw visit and he would only letunv it 
If the Cl k r w ere f r a V cm high oft,, ml rwsition 
Ordmanlj, tb< ladv on whom he called woii’d 
KCMil a nrd of hc-r huslandsto Iiiin by p-st, or 
avk^ieTlMisWltoputituprnll, Wd at tl « 
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“ li7 f^liould I tjilk. jf I hii%c iiotlinig to baj !” 
aiul he Mould be entirely leusonible in lus objec 
tion 3Iow restful imd refrefilnng it ivould bt if 
nobody tilked unless tlicj li id something to >,iy I 
and yet of c-oureo in tli it e-ise people would nt-\ti 
get to know one anothci nt all 

Firet then tlitre aio cei-tain things vilmli un. 
often spoken of bj Indsms amongst thenisehes, 
wluth aie not unneeesvaiil} discussal lu Knglisli 
iMJCietj Tliej may be inclutlcd iiiulei tlie bead 
ings “ domestic eients and illnesses ’ You Khonid 
be careful to noid these, cspctiallj if )oung nn 
inamed ladiea are jut sent 

Some of these subjects are ne\n mentioiial at 
all, foi otheis there eit eertun cumciition.(I 
expitsisions, t y, an Indiin would sa\ I kno 
not been well Ktelj, I hwe been sufleiing 
from duirhcci and \omitting, the Enp,lish eqm 
valent would be “I lint not l«en itr^ well 
Uteh, I hiiieliad a thill \n Indian would not 
Insitate to saj, ‘ M> wife is unahle to auomiianv 
me, pile w expecting her dtlnen ni a few Jays, ’ 
which an Enghslunun, if he w«.ro put to it, woedd 
say “ bho u not going out just now Then, no 
i-efcrence, eieii the most distant, is midt to tlio 
event knowiins ‘‘atbuniiighei age, or totliothi'eo 
days which on Iiulun kdy {lensKlieilly ajwnds m 
X'otirein&nt 


Of couiwe, this ouU applies to convorMition in 
society If English peoj.lu luvc a re ilh fneiidly 
feeling towui-ds Indians, they will not mind any 
thing that is ani 1, so long aa they mngnire that 
there IS no intention on the part of the Indwn 
to My anything tint may olknd them 


Again, you bhould not itsk pnwonil quosUoi.s 
puth as " How much rent do you p»y foi this 
hou^?’, “How old are you? , unless you know 
peojllo vxiy well And ‘ burmi.g subjeits' bhould 
beamded puch as Tied bv Jurv, inlmisMon of 
Indians to Clubs, intermani.ige, the correiidioii of 
the lower grades of the publit lervu'w., which are 
felt acutely by one side or tbe otlar Tlio weather 
ftudehinato is always a good old fmnd m 
conversitional difficulties, and then w® Lave 
the Coronitioii, tlie Durbar, elenKiitarv chi 
cation, eleetiic light and fans, I* aol 

Iimkalis, which iiny be usd as httk scemU 
to explore the mind of our ia,w aoiuamUnces 
You may never get beyond siuh subji-cta just as 
Ihottsinds of English people who meet day b\ da\ 
get no further with encli other, on the other 
Wl, you may soon find youreelfon terms when 
there k po more need to tjnnk what you will 


for the days of acquainkmceship are over and the 
bjniit of fnendshij) Jj is tome 

'niere lire iv few little liabits wlntli sliould be 
nvoided — 

1 bnulhiig uid making norees iii tlie iiose 

2 dealing the tliioat noisily 
I Spitting 

Hut even if yon jinko leil fiiends with Englisli 
jitoplo you will do well not to coise to obstine the 
conventions winch you hive leiirnt, somo English 
people are nithei ‘free and eisv ’ m thur inaiinerK 
to each other, but un Indivn is nevei a success 
when he tiies to imitate them Just as an Indmn 
IS scarcely evei able to wiitc lolloijnial oi slingy 
English, so he cannot put on on ‘ oflliand m inner ’ 
without being offensive I do not mean tint ho 
iiiiy not bo absolutely iiatmiil and at his e-ese, 
but his iiianneiw should be his own, iml natmiil 
to him, not copied fiom those of niiothei ince 
borne ImUnuH are iwmfiilly nfniiJ of p«mmg 
obseijuioux Get Umly , no one likes a nmn who is 
mor ,Wore..t,J « ,k„ 

a. no opinion ot In, omi, but men tin, „ 1, tUi 
IWn one nbo i,i ,l.e« .,11, 

. r , ■'“« '■»! f™l 

ndT-ni's r;, 

uid digmfieil than jocuhi and viilgn 

, Youitf, etc 
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ItM ID ht< u t 1 fe-)I ii. 

«)«> ) mt I wk! to woniw I t) t of SO 
n llw [1 1 lo !• Ic wun »- jw y l> anfco 

f>t t B)!™* 

Uo< AB MArf'i a ) ro-lu> I tiir I 

Dioml I«-g Atm tl n g) t) to pt 1 
1) timtuie t tluit tiH}- I o retr oi( Su Do 
I»t 1000 ) flow N far l*oI m 

twite u| Iflto fwi* eitt)op**t lU 
of Dm* lelwewfleil e! '•'w » l) >ul *»■ ng f mod U 
• ]» t tluit <t t mIwiI tplj (> etn Dai a 
ctiUN of huBi n lie gw * t) boliofl • o I r U> 

«<on witb brM a Dm( cun D nit d « } Iru t 
that (nnfoel »h<j H fce [•.qwtujll ro I nnei 
toa ><twl f«of utter vi'oUIetJ ow «flrvit Jo« d 
inenb I a d n irul ilegn <ltt on a 1 D at a 
•R( b mm fho U be ilaced n tl ' r «a/ tiu i t 
rhoulil be Hnjinai ble tor t1 en o e U> inr i u e 
Own and » npro e ll e r lot Wut) a .ii le of 
il) M Kaa *011 o}xamo>) b/ tie lion Ur 
PoVhale w Wjilv mclu ^ 

Juflixe’’ 

}>oeneain deny that at jewnt, br « aodtl 
MfW gement *) «•) one « gJ t te -w an abneat 
miel, tbiwe unfort Mte 1 u»«» of j«hii U nr* aa 
twere, b« ntncri I iy afavr'l io *h b 
rompletely fle]nB»te» tl enj ot one f on IH 
f penor rimwea but aim fro tl ww ae«w e« 
'abKb are alanjra i>o l 1 upeiv* We n «h I 
orpnuMt on 

To w edua ted Inlt wl owe hciirt ov« Bow 
» ft eemp ft/ for b • « ffenng »t»l o oa np 
fellowroen no r ght » i o e » ken ng now 
iwftet c U»n that one fifth of D o entire popuk 
t on of ft K great h nd »}i<i VI irt ally lie on 
denined to le ul a I te of tniaery "nd d t w* That 
fteae men and wo enanlcl 1 Iren bone of oor 
bone and flesh of our fteah ahoul 1 be branded aa 
nnto chabloa an 1 at e ery moo'ent of the I ea 
tniide to feel thi t tl ey ne a degralwl « 1 n 
fenoT fet of he ngs » a et. to of th n"B whj I no 
one a n contomrlnte with eij wn m ty Nearly 
60 n U ona of people as a ctuui ge tfe doc la 


•YUe l« the fill t«>t ef 
dellTend by ttc U A- l^ata 

Depiei^ ^nfereoee 

Kftdny 


tbe Pred^oDbel A 
a 8«e»o4 Beu oa 


iimI a.tnoUH pnD et mlly a 1 tn as e * e en at the 
preaent A v coot □ o b he regi rdeil <a tl t! e 
at *.t cu Unpt anl Mr ” V\ tin t tl ein 
im ult re no U ho I [.iwble tie m no > of 
Ini an f fe no II bv m at aeriou ly upset aid 
• ytl Dg I Ir an rrgi Cfl re olt by tl e on 
^ e tern I r w 11 n 1 1 te-ll I r n r tu 
1 la aooetv nl et tl ese l.-oj Is M retd o 
aerveetlle M ViiqienMlle wh t 1 V y anl 
ngitforti enl eta Itle aggmndtiieuie t 
of tl e rk no a ah< re tl eu wv regnrtlej an un 

to ehall a \\» n > to h log ne may 
<« I nr other an 1 but t! e to tch of tl ewe 
I unai tie nga }in11 t o Sjiei U ng ao far as 
S. tien 1 1 ncer I tl leirrased 

rl isiWa— tl e Part. 1 »» the recMlItal alUa fT r 
Irntn I «af 1 1 ea of a n o«t aeno « k I Tl ey 
cancNt ae tl e ro n well i o e -e U e com non 
tank n ao e place" T! ey to 1 h nl a 1 awe* t 
un Wr tl e a the « I le V y n I tl y ribl tly 
ro |Un nUeao I w f nfexaetl wagea h 1 
(■nre D ey get tuo v or Iww tl e w e « gea wk 1 
tl > 1 1« owl oO >e n agi Tl ey ale t wi toil k* 
I tl e Im e o g1 1 a Ubo wre to ria a nhat 
they ccoa 1 raa fa «*g«a Tlic « la tl ng 
bko tbe reV 1 01 betwrr Late anl acrt nt, an 
wo undeteten I t non-a*! a They I a in rvret 
thed dwDI ng» liH 0 aliaol lely n dw of wh t 
omfo t a and they Won no to t ■eat tl e nm 
t me Ufa kneas It no 11 bo no exags^nto 
t< fc y thev a e at 1 e ent regarded n e or Iraa 
a chAttel o M h nea foi in k ng o *y 
abaolutely -egi lean f tl e fait that fley tie 
hun he nga U I a n wl 1 aaya w th one 
Ireath tlottle} bel ng to ta fol 1 at U Mien a to 
icIIDeo ttwt they e o t of t and e -en et the 

TO e e 7 e er\ w n« towiw tlmt tl «ee 

pia ha are wiile “ to lan ay off tl « mod f a 
III d of a a peno I a co ea at ng Tl ey ate 

not ndm ttwl to the (en plea an I yet nth nlmt 

p ftetc eBrctontfeiw pw] Je nj p eaeeif degi uled 
(id iR aeii cl ngto tie li { la n wl h do ta 
aof o trageM then It a mn^le nnatanco 
mono to n ake e e y In I n icnl e the Dame 
thoaomwanltifll it t noftlaprraa t state 
of th nga Tie Cl ao eitx an<5n„ fho 
dr] «»wed ohiuMW a « t wted n « *] te <i H cut 

w y No wjH Irr t irrefo e tlwt tlie a t rc 

Cl lalMn M w- 0 or lulls a Cried divgg ng 
to (I s r fol I «s e nJ D suaMOda of tie depjeaasd 
rleoaea. Oan any II udu with nny decency and 
■elf rri^iect rdyect to their ooj rera nn as ChnelUn 
wlwo und r U o j 1« of I a on boc cty they an 
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tre-iteil <s wideMi-ibles ? Is it imy woiwlei tl«at 
t.ii%ei'a! of them “^le^el•t IIindiiiMn foi the 
CiX'cent 01 the Cioss?’ Ilie tivitment \i]ik 1 i 
tho ilepre'^sed clii^'es hvve heen liitherto m.tnmg 
IS coitiunly o[tpos«<! to the tiuesjjiiit of ITitiduiMin 
It IS f itxil to tho ^11 )t fuml iiiKiittl itoLtiiiie ot 
IIimUiiMn whuli jiiotliiiiis tlu Mmt\ trf the 
Supreme Soul Die gieit of llmtliiiMu 

lix%e i-ecogiiistd tht iiijueticL* of the tmituient 
meted out by the nppei clis'is to ttin-vo Whm 
them, iind we iii.id fniin time to time of ‘jnotests 
niiide b> them ig-mist the e'cclnsiviiie«s of Utter 
dij ILiidiusm niid ig-unst ( iKte wtintions un 
pased on the lowei oislei-h \Ve find tinu.h of 
this piotent exon 111 the tucliiiigs of the Upuu 
shids Jind wo know \li\ well tint tlie gi-eit 
lluddhi levolteil igmist it S ink.!) i mogniMn] 
the injustice and e\u> bod j i>sfanuhu with tlu 
stoiy told of him tint when he went to IUiuikk 
to ad\oc-iU Ins philosophi, ht tisked « ChindiU 

who WHS going along tlu losid to st«j) ii'ide llu, 

OhaiidaU is Mid to hv\e leplied, ' M> wml is ns 
thiiio, and my Uxlj of lU'h and bloo*l Kpumg 
fi-om tho snmt ciith as thine Whs dost thou 
ask mo to wnlknsilc S inkaui is Mini to lini< 
leplicl, “SukIv \ou«rL nn gum— Ifrnhminm 
Olmndnh’ Anl afUi Mjing this, the great 
philosuphei, tho lx mtifnl c\pmuit of tin. Adimfa 
philosophj, pi-ostnited hiiiisdf Ufom him E\en 
hilly idso must be fnmihii with thexton of 
llaiiunujii xhuiding on tho top of at«w,i 
ii-jing alonl to tho wotll that ‘it eaKalion wax 
not tn l«i with the low and the digi 1 1 wl, to In II 
he wonll go Hndlhs in.Ustel the wjuditv of 
humin Wnigx with tin mueitun soim and hi 
made Utter d tx Hindus ti Kane txhnt <haii 'e 
their Rttitudo tow.iuU iho low.r iIimhos Iht 
hhakti or devotional echool of llinhnsm winch 
h 18 pi-o-hiced Mints who aiv honoiircl and nverwl 
ple.idtd tlu. ».aiiM»of the depmss«l lUxMsnswe 
e-vll them nowadns and denuunos] “thedonjia 
and foimalism of i-chgion and oist, tvninnv ' 
The stones of Ilolnd «s, a shoe m iker, CJnx knun I v 
a Mahir, S-no, a IsnUr, and of Xnndi, the 
P.Mil, taml of Soilh,™ o,„, 

listens to With i\sji,s.t and adiimwtion. nnl tliey 
are ‘ j-eixons, who l.\ their own Mintlimsa, |me 
ejrnel an all I, ah i npnt.t.on ’ A» the Hon 
sir Cl™ lu uk,r l™ I, •• ,f ,|„ „ 

of the past histrny of Uindmsni with lefcWiice 
^ the trevtment of the .lepirsse.! are 

■Urkencl bj deep dtulcs, let us not fortet tint 

the history has lU lights alM^-hgl.ts obscureil 
lUdcsxl by a winrty of oi’cumstancc* but still 


there, noikmg 111 tht present ind showing that 
Uinduiazn m its best ind piirt&t aspects contains 
witlim itself tieiiunts fnoui-ibleto tho growth 
of the cause and mission wJuch hue foi then 
objict the eloMtion of tlie deiULssed tlussts It 
Is iiiijKnt.mt to 1)0 11 this m mind, because from 
tilt w ij in wliuh this (jiicstion of tho d< pressed 
tlishts Is Miiuetiini s li nulled, one is apt toMiippose 
th it It ts only now tint we aie linking in eOoi-t 
to iiisc them, tint the ino\emtiit« foi then 
ties ition aie of onr time, without iiij jiast going 
b-uk to some gonenitioiis Inck ” 

Littei dvj lofoimers have ilso applied them 
svKea to this qiustion hwaini Dijanand buns 
w «ti, Su iiiii Rninkiishin P immalmins.1 nml 

Swuui Vivtkunndi hno ph ided foi the onise 

of tlu dtpressrd tlissex Die fict tint the fmi 
<hment..l pnnciplc of Hinduism, its chief lioist 
im ighnv, itcogmsestht unity of the bupreme 
V If tlu fut tint tlu groat aiuiis, hke b-mkam 
nid lUiiumiji.and Jittu dij relipoiis nfoinum 
h iv, fioiutiim to turn pivchimed the toiiiUtv 
II 1 r 'w' to mike eveiv 

Hindu fee! fo, his lisa foitninto hietliron iind 
n.u him tak. a .kep nid abiding interest in 
then, lev ition and uplift 

h. IK cert unly 

h.jKhd nieTheosophists, tho UnhmoSuoaj- 

1 st l.y, (Uss Hindua ami the Climti in inis- 
4 ],\., u .2 uctivo interest m tlieir 

M. ,P"\ tl.o IXpressul CIis.sc« 
"ii' ri;„i “u "t r'*"' 

Ti„ , 1 , 1 , . „ ' i;^V„ fi,' 

•« l*mg romove.! ^ r 'D.estigiiin 

tiUn, and 1 h.v.. ►‘qi h is been 

In h, worth his n.m 1 '■ Hiticnti in 

the fact tliat there c-in 1« . J^-ogluze 

imert, and ‘'"c of 

1,0 nothinp like , 'nnXfe flwt then- r,„ 

deuinlwKial equal, populitlon are 
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^lou 1«U. 1 1 

XT of tb« sir 


(T^ aMrm^ml *f Iki fml/as 

In Truntnmt U likn /mm <• MUr aUmnrn! 

hr Ur L. It rUtk In Ur II I N Kims -Mnliry 

Imlian MhIS Afrmnn 0*ijvr Un Irtt, \ 

to suif «in>l«nUr> I ihsi tt-s »slu* 

^ I sirsrfrfflsfit Vrem e ir fwti* t of vinv 

c»rM» s nl/ tufiu ap n lbs srtu>n of il s 
OeS«« J'silisassi nim Jl nrxi amu ftl t» 
St prewsi lit rrrsM), K<il unr* th«ll sit sW u|iim 
tbs tpirit In vkirh Ihffljrsmnsfit ssCssbuat put 
tte^tbssrrsfigsnint ln^i(mr*Ir* sIwsism tarn ^ 
lh*( Psriismsnl r*U£sa it It i« b]t no «•*< snrtsin 
that llisstlttanisnl ailt bt cun^rari Tlis msybs 
sithsr Waow IK* MiMatsr ina}! provs not v> Iw 
Su(Si.lsntI| ssrntal hitnasK sbnul ii or by rssaon 
t1 eptawti'in tram difsnnt 'inaiioaotihs M<nia» 
Hot, Miainf that it (lost tbra i(h sacrM.lully 
ttry nu h, it nnl STttjlhinf vill tom upoo llU 
spnl In '■hieb th*l«*tsrsb> bs sJaitoisUiwI 
Yrr Biysslt, 1 sm b/ fin nssiv* bepatul Tbs 
pisMllt tuA-l'irt et ill* sathsiiti** >* soyOinjt but 
n/filf pt » dcSir* 19 IIMl UU' fu«p|s IS s 

spinl vt falinsM, mt in say l»ni»»iry Th# 
■itiiultf «d9pt«d kf <h4« M (9 pistfs miyeormir 
sbl* «lMi*et4 that lefanoitr ^■'i darws in tii* 
«<)' ct spyltrsnU t9«ira* in<> <6* auuncry an i 
at ttlM stmty (>*f* dsairooa u( «*U> (lahinc 
till* to ramalfl, snii to itiamursfa h>'h sUsm ( 
bats, at pr«*«n(| cair* ef «itsa and infant 
tbillr»ii (chn tr«n an^ttr lOlohiars kspt dawn 
at lb* C«ait IVtti, sUhnniih Iswfiilty sniutol to 
anUr tbs Trtntrasi by rsasnn s( (ri«aluu«pr*i*als 
tai**>J by tb* tulbaiilm for no otbsr son 
csIrabU rtaaon (ban ta <ii*cour*|s than and 
other! Yen «iU, of roan*, rtoognu* vbat 
Ibis mtut rosan in the nisUer of Iom o( 
tints and of ripens* to fOnr men ootkinj 
hard tor a lirrliboo'l Often they thtin*al<en 
bar* iofn down t9 tbs Ooaat to («V'h tb»i» •!»** 
and rbildrtn, only ta m**! *itb armt nt th* 
ISorder, rrrn theugb the kasksnd* six) («tb*r« *r* 
doly irt-Mters-l re»i lent* of TrSBJrsal Dim 
tolloos Dior* lua* of tim* Tli* arreet mty ro 
tail a Jrpoell of SSO Hail, lb* eipms* of Counsel 
l« def«n/i, and an ar/iufttsl after n fair noBiMts 
inr«*ti^ilun of th* reiai onrhip cf Ih* trifr In |h» 
husband or of th* s^a of th« ehiU or ebtMmt, *11 
of ubKh might bar* bom *tr*d by « iittf* eon 
iddention on th* part of th* olToiale 8iirh essrn 
M I bar* just illosttated bar* psawd tbroofth ny 


tisods In mnsi tarabU aumliars, line* ny rttarn tn 
Houth Afitra a fa* tBsotbt sine* 

Tba <7aM l.air anJ Tuernihip Amenrlmdit Act 
of IffGS If rraten th* **ry atu’me* of lb* (nduti* 
alranify btr* Tl*y i-onetiCal* a conrt attaapt 
to pefpa'usi* lb* Sc loa in (a* 3 of 193} ubieh 
prohibila t> a tul lirgef fits,! |«roperty by Asutiea 
It at ll mn Ia** ( > f tribie Inasisach at their •fleet 
u tu uiaba lb* boldiny cf Iraae boM* aiul *T*n 
nw ipnrey hj A*lalira iBipo*eibla A eooaiderabt# 
tiaoilirr iil our pieipl* an th* *<jo>UbU owners of 
/•mpr/ty J ell fer their sTounl by h’orofwsu as- 
sifneea As you ■■}) sew by rftmnn ta the* 

waaks ‘fr liso O^tnion', tk» prmJtina of sucfi 
(frfian pripariy oaroers laauch ths{ tb«y «r* ondrr 
th* lAua pisaiuoaly referraii CO insnfoua dariKer 
of h*iog despoils f wiibeut conpenaation NoAbtrs 
of nrrupsnis in Kletbadom and aC^wbrr* bar* 
eerse-t With actiTM IS remora fn tba tms* eftliea* 
•hoaratensnuof f iropean tan llerJa,nolir*s Kara 
lM*De*rr*'l Ola Ih* Utter nbe cf coitr**, harr, in 
turn eerre-t simitar tiolKa* upon tb* AsisUs mu 
piett Moat of iKea* ara bu'in**! neti, intludinf 
many et reiy buy »undinf t’siiiioi,* barrpnu 
forwariintbkcrepaid bul, anfir, without tey MU* 
Isriory SI s*el A roupleof waeka hncb.lwntren 
r*mA> in tb* defenr* cf c»* ourb raa*, wbertaii 
th* Kitcpean len Dord »** aumAciMd for baring 
• dem of Aaistie euir* keorawe (llass m Khan 
lirje uf ftssifepsort) et tenaftCs Th* firm is a 
iwat rspittM* one, haring twa other burinfeaaa 
heatfr* tb* one in ij iretiun In Itwdepoon Th* 
{•djtiMut In the tfsgistratas Court bal goo* 
egsiietoa hut apprai will b* DOtwt Tbira is, 
howerar, no isalion at aft as ta tb* meanfng and 
•ffiet »f th* Law 

Th* Muhicipslilirs Ordinahr* at prtaeni btfor* 
tba Traneasa) rmtirclal (Viuneil tbreaUna to 
pUcaammilar power (ll thr hande ftt Tranitaal 
Muiutlpshtiae aa bithai to bsl been wial fwl by the 
Uaompalitie* of Natal with each serious conss- 
ijneiww* te It* Inlian tralera and Othir AiisUcw 
%tn hare pslitioiitd sgamit ll is ard Mr fSandhI 
g*** andenea belor* a romcnlwion lest weak 

1 wool I refer you spam to “Indun Opinion* 
for frt*}) inttsnrea of Ilia herd ejieration upon 
t«ir fnd ana cf lha X 3 ftpraial Tat payable by 
iraed iodenliired Ist'eurrra, an I sleo of th* cpane 
tion of th* Dnslera Ucancaa Art cf that Prcrlnee 

Strong reprssrrUlioB* hsrs bero, sud *r* being 
and* by my I,ondcn CuiroiiCU* and sleo by ih* 
All IndM Morlem League {» thaa* matteia, I 
kimir that 1 nerd not erea toggmt th* etroug 
•didaability of your cooperation 
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b*tt]sisc>y«rD9iv Iti9 t>e)>>£nr«ntjli«ve 
theif «<rardi{ The wtiicaflcg of p««ce h$s beeo 
uofarled Ttuc« bu been fBicI; «sUb{iah«d Tbft 
ktmwpbeTe hM b«en cle*r«d of ths Bisok« wd 
luin« of their tbandeToue dischkrjjea Let aa 
hope tb&t tbe Berere Ueson Democrecp hu taught 
the neo of the ITpf«r Chamber aod their em/rrrre 
in the Lotnr will nerer be forgutten Dosocncjr 
bu (serted itself ft hu uircheil triaaifih«ot 

to lt« destioed goel 

ras tnrriaAueuD ruckkI 
Tbe Patlumeot Bill »ar,bo«ever, iru nil through 
DOV k wu ot words Ko bones were broken 
and DO blood arseapillsd But it is indeed sioet 
deploroble—theserenl strikes irbKb hero (sksn 
pise* ss we write kod which heve not )et been 
brought to k eloka Dockere and porters, roilwky 
laen end kektatn, end ell workers in cogneM 
tridea here, it seems, with one eoiee, reeolted 
kgkintt *he tyskBoy ot tbe CkpiUliiU Tbe«e 
(inks* had been brewing for someume They wero 
lasvitkUs IS a protest sgsisst this new fora of 
slsrery which aodernCoIleciirHa bss tned to force 
oa tbk Ikboutiog eltsses la tloiost all (b« eouBtnea 
ofthiwkst They ktu only k premonitory kign vf 
thi eooiDg ecOBOfflio wkr It is liktly to be uni 
tsrtkl, knd the wove of tbkt struggle ■« bouad to 
pas* fifer India, CbiBk sod Japio Tbe strike began 
with the eDgiBiencg trade )» hliorbeater, but >t 
leetaa tobavafeusd its slrougeet centre aoeog Ibe 
labouriog papuUcion of Lirerpool Tbeee two 
great towns are now ko armed Cksup. Tbs peaceful 
tnduitiiu for the time bate fisd Rioting with 
all ita deplonibte eoncomitante is tbe order of the 
day Kevor did a people, in the fury of tbeir 
acoooiQie discontent, Mhave so brutally end 
reckleaely It >s nut their fault Thefaultuian 
these stiikee is primarily with Ibe difTereiit 
eaployert of labour, *e the JfaHc^etier t,uari>an 
(3 Aug ) obserres — " If ever tfaero wet a strike 
for • tiTiDg wage ” it is this " It is with a shock 
that tbe public baa learned (hat great rompaoiea 
und proapetsua firms engaged in yanous btancbea 
of tbe heavy engineering trade in htancbeaterhava 
been paying only 17< and IPs a week to Ibe 
able b^ied adult labourers ” To asy nothiog of 
tbe aUodard ot living, it la coumon knowledge 
that tbe “actus] cost of keepuig body end eoul 
together bet tdeea very cosMderably during the 
present century, rod such wages bare beromeo 
rather disgraceful eosebroQuoi <B • tuwa lik* 
Uaacheetor " But what » true of this perticubr 
trade is also true cf other trsdes in isvtipool. 


Msncb«et«r. London and other towns These 
strikes are unparalleled and are tbe outward viaible 
expression, and no more, of the sulien discontent 
whmh had been brewing all along, thanks to the sel 
fiahnosBul the monopoUatsacd capitalists lluman 
nature, when past ei durance, must rebsl, snd wbo 
can gsinsey the fact that there 13 do rebellion, lo 
ealamitooe to its effects oa s country, se the rebel' 
iioo of ths belly t Starration wages may be 
tolerated farkdsy.foraweek.forayear, but they 
never can be tolerated mdefiaitely When the 
enduraoca point la passed events of ferncioua 
and bloody character now daily hsppeoiiig JQ the 
principal citiES of Eoglaud are a logical conclusioo, 
Sobjreta loduatriel ai d wesUby b/ngUnd fo tbe 
throes of an industrial and trade crisis of a 
coloeasl cisgDitude never before witnessed hoit 
may have an army of a hundred thousai d poopla 
it you ilka to repress disorder, noting, looticg, 
desttoyiog food and property, cottieg wiree, dis 
conoectiBg power cables dsrejling trains and 
•hat But >t should be remembered that 
tbie %erjr mode of o«-ersiving *n infirnatsd slae* 
of worker* irould letd to worse malts Th« 
aotdiery belongs to tbe eame ciaee as tba worker* 
So that after a time tba ioldiery il*eff wilt 
turn It* heels at lU masters acd make common 
cauee With their broiheri Such a contm* 
geocy 11 DOC impuetibla Tba itmedy doas set 
lie JO euppiereiDg disorder end dwturbaceo 
by mease of troop* Ltibcg truce by meeee 
of fneodly arbitralioo, fair, reaeonable, and 
just, IS wanted Ko doubt the Qoveri ment is 
eodeavouring its bast to bring abnut such a paci~ 
Gc eolation of the crisis But it ehould ha 
remembered that no mere palliative will ever do, 

A patched truce is worse than useUsa Once for all 
■saatere endlabourere muil underetand each other 
Tbe muter* must accept the inevitable signs of 
tbe times They must ualsarn tbeir practice of 
trMtiog the Btaee of wurkere ee so misy (lares 
at so insay shiliinga a day Tbe masses are resfly 
mutere That is the position, and the 
toooer they try to tesliia this grim fset of tbe 
opening twentieth century, tha better for all m 
taint* uthsiwise they will find thvmselvee 
unabU to carry on thoir trades and industnse 
Tba days ol monopoly and bars living wages are 
dead and goi e Ncitbar asy speciea of Bracosian 
legislatioa cr asy other measures to reprsas 
Um labourers will do These are foredoomed 
to hSare lbs lemksra hare felt their stiength 
OWnnroa griarance has united tbem as no other 
abmant or interest could have united tLem, 
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ih.« “nib? 

,nd on« th.t «tb b« 

sny tpecific oblig»l»o , *ould bM» 

tysum of police P*ffP. But » the gene'ej 
exceptioiwilly^y , ,vg*ob1ig»t>on 0* ‘ f«®»' 
Snr‘M.‘bo»l A., «™ t'i":- 

mo lb. Sb.b .1 b. b-l M* ^ „wl,b.r«i* 

a,l„.,rf . “S. brb.J In* •" 

of this country As Pereisna would b»«« 

to eoiiaider»tioi>i *"'* under guird tor the 

been ratified f^ts ibe Bnusb end 

net of his life From »jreemsnt 

Russisn legstioos w»«a Persien 

wta drswn op bstwes j jj.s pereonsl 

GoteromeM sssanng ai “ j,,, t«o 

liberty g,y. Hi. Msjeety 

Ugatiow Pnu, .11 poUtusl egiUttoo 

WjunelioM to sbstsm Irt ^ Government 

sgainst Ee"^*** . *°4Mubesll sff«M»e 
ptomised tn addition .oiittioo on bis p»rt 

ui wdsr » prevent *“y ’5“';^ * ,h»y were tekw* 

i?i'£Sra‘7£v;r;tsrAi 

to find thst Sir ,,tii Bussie on «•» 

effectivseteps^to * ‘f the Ron- 


seem that tbs Foreign j,/ „ut.oDS with 

..me pueilUnimily in its „gbt minded 

Ruteia which ^ EngUnd his elmi^ 

Englishmen grestlr deplorri fc 
elwsye been out"*”*® ^ ^ ,u{»yoiit%b1e to 

Anglo-Rii^sn ted And he.«^ 

British interests es {.ithfully ceroed oti^ 

knows how long U wil^ 6 ^ Ibe rope of 

»ein» thalMaKOVite .sitB IS » . it is 

ssnd* Truly do« Owet BoWO 

■ wounding to Ei«|l“h P ^ teigivers. 

'• should here set Ml 1 ^ • ■• Oar pof'^ "• 

of our lnteve8l^ reJ Pecsie w still 

of the world r»7’'/"trof the M.l.o»^«“ 
10 many respects the c Uabwnodans 

world, ind EngUnd rules over more m 


IS felt by millions ol niorsl authority m 

jeets, It will eh of faith attaches 

Asm If any Mr no odious British interest 

MO, from indolent 

,.. &.J mu » ‘bu m-s; m 

eooots formuclun ^ 

troy reoias 5,"" /persia 1. st least ss great 
The orsation of a stro g r ^^ , e 

, BriUsh ; ‘i^Lment that Russia has 

W. -ere P« f ^t m thinking both the 

I:” de »«e of It to be morally base -• can 

breach and . ,*,„„ ,orda 

not *®'*f*®“ courageously spokeo Meanwhile 

nr/SrTto gnow ufl^^ 

the ex Shall and bn P*“y„ ' Ogies that the 

But from the reply oj ‘J* t® accepted Major 
BnUeb Ooveromrot hM ^t »c^P 
btokea ^’8®“’®''-, cendarmetis, 16 « 

ship of the proposed Periian gwo” .n upper 

£sr.r;s.? 

own most humiliating and 

putting 1'^''“ .iound and secure looting 

oir.Ts.anfinarc. on a. oi.no ^ 

Her objections to rscem 

from the J" „ „i. .„d a glaring 

Belgians, ^i„X ebe ha. always tried 

s.attneeotthe way . h ^^tility The 

to foment q"""*. to M toothlees while the. 
Kn‘br‘.s showing jU toetU Ut us 
deroutly hope ^c,lu>s to emum 

and statesmanship m the^^M .„tr.gues 

vent these t”' _,,j, the active and 

of the hi iKoriie an ]j,,t,8h Foreign Office, 
»y“P’t^y * poirt,„l destiny which 

rXth“mm o? Bua.a bya*U means, overt and 
’covert, in its power to arsrt 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

[Short >iot ceu onlj appear in tbis Section ] 


The Veddas Dy C 0 StUgmann, 31 2>, 
iMliirer tii I thnology %n the Unweraitij of 
Londov, and Ihmda /i iSeti^inrcnn (fricfl IBs 
Cambridge Onuemly Fiess) 

So much haa bem wiitten at raDdom about tho 
Veddas of Ceylon, that it IS a relief to have a 
systematic and scientific euciologica] account of 
them by Di and Mrs Seligmaiin, who recently 
carried out investigations amongst them with the 
active aid and co opei ation of the Ceylon Govern* 
ment In many resnects, the present work sup 
plements and occasionally critically sifts state 
ments made in Mr Parkers recently published 
Ancient Ctylon Mr Parker too has aided the 
authors materially in the production of their 
work, and Dr Myeis contributes a chapter on 
their music, while Mr A M Gunasekara trans 
Utes their songs fur them and in addition bas 
an appendix on their animal names 
Tbo chapter that ^7ould moat appeal to a South 
Indian reader in tho whole work is tho last one 
that sets out the final cot elusions that the 
authors have arrived at after laborious research 
Their opinion is contained in the single nentence 
that appears m the last paragraph of their book 
>\e regard them’.eiy they, as pait of tho 
same race as the so called Dravidian lunglo 
tribes of Southern Irdia’ This is the opinion 
of Dr Haddon, and, indeed, the photographs 
published by the authors m their work cannot 
but lead one who knows South Indian jungle folk 
to any otner conclusion It is somewhat 
lemaikable that D. and Mrs Sel.gmann 
should not have proled the question of 
the origin of the tribal name reifdaA which we 
prefer to think is a modified form of Vedar, a 
forest tribe of Southern India well known for it* 
sporting qualities That the present dij VeiJare 
have largely been modified by contact with 
Tamila need not be doubted, but in tbo intenor 
of the Presidency there are sreligns of tlieeo will 
worth iDvebti.'ation for purposes of comparative 
study Dr and Mi-s Sehgmannhave done their 
work in a manner worthy of great praise, and 
their joint production, enriched as it u bv 
nume^ua pUt^ text figures and maps, cannot 
bit be considered the standard work on tba 
V eddas of Ceylon for quite a Ion- Umo to come 


Stories from Oante. By Susan Cunmnylcu 
(Geonje Uarrap <L So7i, 2 e ) 

We are glad to note that Susan Oun- 
ningtoQ has given English readers an oppor* 
tunity of acquainting themselves with the stones 
of Dante m their genuire form The value of 
the boos 18 considerably enhanced by tho intro 
diictory study of Dante’s life and the author’s 
successful attempt to supply the missing links in 
the stones It is written in an easy, attractive 
style and we are thankful to the lady for taking 
us over a ground associated with some of the 
richest poetry of the world. 


The Investor’s India Year Book 1911, By 
C n Lt Maitlre^ Deputy Secretary to the 
Works Department, 
{The Capital" LA , Calcutta ) 

lo India, the field for investments ts so huge 
and business so tempting, but m proportion 

to big managements and enterprises the public is 
not presented with detailed and accurate infer* 
laation relating to sound finance At best, com- 
plete account could be got from railways, banks 

thi s?! '"v-toeno in 

the™ would bring m,„d the mvrnor is seldom 

as to where 

to invest his money To meet such a strong* 

b»o"oht*^;^',S'^‘'’ “ M-lrehs, juet now 

Irtst* “"a farst annual edition of ‘‘The In- 
of mrnrnt l^ook whicli contains a nuns 

wav^ Sanw'n ‘“vestments ,n Rail* 

ComMBies ’ F *^*11 Miscellaneous 

lumi^us int t!!l^ chapter contains besides a 
«wrW published accounts or 

fora Mnod off ^‘“tory of each undertaking 
"JiaCe foi a " ‘’f companief 

the toUl receiota ami j * the working and 
the rrofit ih- * ^ the year, 

distributed the it which the profit is 

o«t .’,.d “"“J '»rwurd to tb. 

'o*^?™Votlh.Srr'ibe'b" *"' 

tbo investor a caKf„i !t presents to 

Indun Industrie* .nri fleunshing 

very laluablT v ’.?* * reference, u 

.n-tor'r„n«"p^:S 
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II,. »' J* if.'J <j„.„„.». .1».M 

fuoctiooaof theN metho'^ •I'A •«»?• 

ct Oowotn*"*" *ute w»a regtrieii •» 

""rt ‘ ^ 
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The New God and other Essays — By 
halph iskirly ( IFiZhani /?i(fgr and jlTon, Ltd, 
Lonlon) G A A,atesan cC Co As 2 10 0 
The task of reviewing a book like the present 
IS one of Bome diEBcukj , the essays comprised 
therein aio as the author himself admits, “ not 
a little diverse in character” All the essays, 
however, bear upon problems of religion and 
psjchic enquiry The author writes from the 
standpoint neither of the orthodox religionist 
nor of the confirmed sceptic but of a sane and 
unbias&ed student actuated by nothing but a 
pure Tigard for truth He is fain to admit that 
while a great deal of our present beliefs will have 
to be rejected, eviderce has in recent times 
accumulated which will rationalise and lend sup 
port and justification to whatever in oui present 
faith IS true and noble and life giving The 
writer does not arrive at any hard and fast 
conclusions, but simply states both sides of a 
question at their best The style of the book is 
racy and pungent, such as we do nob often meet 
with We have deiived much edification from a 
perusal of these essays, and nooe who takes up 
this book will feel disappointed 


Nelsons Encycloptedia, Part I of 

In^xn 0£ice, Bombay) 

We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs 
Bennett Coleman, Bombay, for the first part of 
“Nelson’s EncyclopTdia which is now bemr 
largely advertised tliroughout India The contenU 
of thisEocyclopadia aro based chiefiy on thelFanas 

worth EncyclopTdia, winch the same firm issued 
some time ago , but the publishers are carefnl to 
state that tho present edition is much more than 
a mere reprint, that “hurdrels of new articles 
have been written, many recast, an I all revised 
immediately before publication ” The chief 
advantages of this Ei cyclopxiia are convenience in 
in use, facility in reference, adaptation to modern 
conditions, accuracy and reliability, and eui 
dance in research This Encycloprdia, as the 
publishers rightly claim, will certainly meet the 
requirements of the ordinary intelligent man and 
woman who, in the course of their readini; 
or writing, frequently feel the want of a 
reliable book of reference which can be eaailv 
bandied and quickly con.ulteJ The book is being 
published m 25 part*, and priced at a Re each ** 


Mutual Recognition in the Life Beyond 

By H H T Cleife {Robirt ^>coU 2‘aUmotttr 

Kow,E C) 

In tljs book, the author is at pains to show 
from the early ChrisMan writers and from the 
New Testament that the disembodied soul enters 
irto form and shape in the life beyond and that 
It IS able to lecognise fi tends and foes Apart 
from authorities, one would have thought that it 
IS enough to have our likes and dislikes, out affect 
ions and bickeiings in this existence and that it 

does not conduce to peace of mind to think that 
we eairy our leanings to the life beyond ]he 
author opines c therwise and fiorn tho point of 
view of the loved ones be thinks it a consolation 
to know that there can be mutual recognition 
when the bourne is passed There is no warrant 
foi this position in the Budhistic Theology, and 
the great Sankaras philosophy is opposed to the 
separate existence of individual souls, if one may 

usesuclinn expiessien In the VisishtsdwaiU 
system which speaks of Nitya Suns there is room 
lor such a concept , and undoubtedly the Dwelt* 
philosophy of Madvacherya would lend itself to 
such a pronouncement Mr Oleifes book is 
confined to an examination of the Ohristian 
not prepared 

to e»y that the conclusions do not follow from 
‘h® onl.odoi Ohnati.n 
‘l>« "'■a e«nhl, bod, .honid not bo des 
troyod “ opiiiu „„ „„ ib, do, 

of Jad;m(0t m tl.eir mundaoe tom lo boing 
ti™ '• " deal of found. 

ooL , boliot Ih.t tho looed ono. 

^rtblv fL'^d'o «' "'“f 

tno "“™P‘ •» dt.I 

Chn.li.nn.de™ ” ““'donition of our 

iSUaJn d Co ) •' d , B D 

b»to^ rf'tuS.'l ; volooi. to tb. 

judinoml, cLeo „„d 

book will be fAiir..! . f . ^ have no doubt the 
Literature V’e ir.'iilt"i*® «tu lents of English 
•bsono. of .pro.m.m f j'"'"*;'' “ •' « 

ftovonmr.nd Kew'^.n ™'»™t 'rnt«r» 

d.th.„dB»mb„r„o,„^,^'’ More 
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King George V. 

In the latest number of the Fortnightly Remeto 
“Index” has an interesting character sketch of 
King George V and 3’ Fa Mogazive publishes 
what IS described “ An Intimate Sketch by an Old 
Courtier” which gues an account of the King by 
one who has known him ftom bis childhood 

“Index” shows that as Queen Victoria was 
the great reconciler of the thicne to the people, 
and King Edwaid was devoted tO removing everj 
cause of friction with Foreign Powers, bo the 
mission of “ our present Sovereign is the discharge 
of another, yet equally momentous function, that 
of htinging together into one great bond of union 
the vast and multiform portions of the British 
Empire ” 

Having observed that the theatre is Ins 
Mniesty's favourite form of recreation the wnter 
tells us • — ■ 

“ Outdoor sport ib general, and shooting In particular 
find in him a devoted adherent and a more than ordinary 
iblful perforraor , but among lodeotary amutccneote tho 
drama aaady Kolas ohiel pUee Iviag Qaorge a tastes 
whether theatrical or muncal, are by no means conflood 
within narrow limits In both spheres he inclines to tbo 
lighter side 

Ab regards the Kings personal cbsroctsr it is 
said that siinphcity, directness, concentration, 
finaness, determination, stability, strength, are 
some of tbe terms which are obviously applicable 
to this very interesting persorality About his 
Majesty s broad outlook the writer eays that 

His Majesty s field ofobscrratioos lias been, not Europe, 
but the Untish Domwions OTcrscas and the vaet Indian 
Empire His graipot tbe subject and his sagacity in deal 
iBg with it aro freely and fully admitted by those whoeo 
responaibiUty to the country is more direct than hia own 
but whose experience Is imoieasurably less 

Tbe writer in the T Ft ifagazma given the 
following instances of the Kings fearlessness 

One result of bis naral training has been to gire him 
aa absolute lodilTerenee to risk A man who haa been id 
commaod of a torpedo-boat on a lee shore In a gale le apt 
to disregard consideration of personal danger to wbicb 
bo ought to pay attention When he was married be 
persisted In driving throrgh the streets of I.ODdon, at 
though the Chief ef Police warned him that they could 
Dot answer for his safety He told them that he did not 
beliere them, and that he Was gomganyhow SuaitarW 
bis ramiaters warned him against his going to India He 
simply laughed at their fears ~ 

He felt It was his duty to go and feeling that it wa* 
bis duty to go, ho was going and that was the end ef it 
II* would DO more discuss the question as to whether 
be would pet out of it with a whole skio than • Naval 


OAieer would refuse to obey the signal to go into fight 
for fear that he might get killed in action This supreme 
sense of duty, and a deep underlying conviction 
that death never comes to any man before his appointed 
tune, will lead him to face perils without even realising 
what he is facing 

Tbe article thus concludes — 

The sympathies of tbe King are with the people HU 
action iR suggesting that 100000 school children should 
be invited to the Crystal Palace to celebrate his Corona 
tiun is thoroughly charactenstio of the father of Ms 
family, who is also the father of lua people His 
action in directing that the Terrace at Windsor 
Castle, should be thrown open to thepublie last Easter 
la not entirely without precedent, but it is certain that 
no one enioyed the spectacle of 7,000 sightseers more 
than tJia King and his family, who watched from the 
windows of hts Castle It was said at the time by one 
who knew him that nothing would have pleased the Klog 
better than to have come down with all his family ana 
mingled familiarly with the crowd after tbo fashion df 
yarmw Gtorjjn \n tbe ntternoon.ttio Royal Savnij 
drove out \n the old coach and four to Virginia ater In 
such fashion as to revive once more the memories of the 
early Victonsn days, j 

When King George is better known and has longer 
reigned there is every promise that he wilt command the 
mevential respect paid to Victoria combined with the 
personal popularity of Edward | 


Idealism m Education! [ 

In a paper on “ Iilealiscn in El leation ” whicn 
tbe Rev C F Andrews contributes to the SiudenU 
Brolherkooi Quarterly, he hold that the fout 
ashroms which represented the earliest Indieo 
educational ideal, form a good eterting point for 
our eystem of modern education “ ehall 

eliminate, of course,” he writes, “ ell those features 
that are merely temporal We shall not attempt 
an artificial reproduction, but rather grasp the 
pnnciples and apply them to modern conditions 
tVe shall desire, for instance, to revive that ideal 
bodily chastity which leads to a pure and beauti 
^1 life and the production of « healt ly oflkpnnl 
w© 6hs.\l deair© to build up afresh m modern ways 
that wholwoms personal lelationship between 
tocher and taught, which was so central n featur© 
of early Indian education We eball desire, once 
more to receive that high dignity of the teacheFs 
ottce which depended not on money but oB 
character and virtue.” Mr Andrews concludes 
hw paper with a tnbute to the Ferguswon Collar, 
Fcma, as a noble m/ititutioa representing the 
euthuaiaam of Young India, self depoiiient and 
«H supporting, and representing also the true 
dignity of the teacher— th© dignity of unvelfi?* 
seryic©, ' 
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I&boar Lairs in Sarope 


Ur B R Stnckmitn his i suismtrjr «t tha 
Ishovr laws ii> force in Enrcpsan countries in tha 
SocviJnl Stttstfi for Jul/ This h*a been taken 
from the First Compsrstiss Beport on tbs adoonis 
(ntion cf labour Ua? issued traa tha later 
mlionil Labour Office at Bssle Be6aJ that la 
the Bnited Kingdom, Germany Amtna, 
Fracce and Holland, alt induatnal establiai menta, 
excepting tboee where only members of tie 
oecapiers' family are employed, are aubjeet to 
inspection In Belgium, Italy, SwitaerUrd, 
Sweden, BangnTy, Denmark and horway toapec 
tioD exlende to all indastrial eatabhabmei u whera 
meebauiea) power is used and where no meebe 
Kiel) power la oaed, if a number of penons exceed 
lag a eertaiB isiRimUB) ere employed Bulgane, 
Spsia and Portngel extend inepectioe to eacaUieb 
meDtewberswomenand children <r< employed (n 
Buseis InepectiooUwe ar* applicable only to esta 
bliahmenta where mechanical power ta used 
Portugal ani Sweden are the only muntnes 
allowing etcaptiooa to the Child lAhour lUgula 
tieni 


(j’nited Kieadem (irea oiitte, wiredrawing eteetneal 
euiiooa, gahuiaing wira aad meUle paper aekiog 
ehiflselay iBaaafeetuce eager /aotanee prisliog lerw 


Lwaraks Nath Uitter* 

In the latest number of the Calcutta J tvvtte 
Mr Sbntnboo Cbuodat Dey recounts to ue some 
oH the incidents m the life of Dwaraka Kath 
MiUer Haring made a fait eUrt almost at the 
very threshold of bis profeesionU tnreer, be kept 
It up with his usual real and diligeme Be bad 
ctudtsd hir as a acisnee cod bad also learned tbe 
praeCioe thereof by experience Bis leieure hours 
at Court hs devet^ to intsntirely lii,tening to the 
speeches of tbs dietinguisbed pleaders of the day 
and tsikiug down notes of argusiente , while hie 
leisure at home wss spent in the study cf the b^st 
English woiks on foiwosic eloijusnce and the 
speeches and oratiojt cf eminent orators both 
English and coi tinental His success in the Bar, 
nays Mr Sbuinhheo Chunder Dcy, was more 
raped than that of any cthsr pirsdrr or Vakil la 
tba legal annals of India 
Dwarska hath Mittrr was raised at tbe height 
of hit leg’ll praeiioe to (be jmeition of a Judge of 
tbe Calcutta Bigb Court Of bis ability Sfr 
Sbunboo Sunder Dey laya — 

Altbeugb ba had carer rcceired tbe regular Iraiamgaf 
aa Ei^Mb lawyer ilill be eoidd eeseesshilly grapple 
wiu pebluib peisi* cf £eg) tb lew ead tnuapbaotly 
mat Its Bn|UiliUwyar eo biecw» freusd Tniefadt 
waateeuted te by eaDs etlha laadingeeuneal etthe day 
Ratameg to Mr tlaolnon ibaa whato abattarfodga e{ 
fodiciat caarit Calcuiudid net poeerea at tha tioa tha 
WIentad ediCar of tbe ffindoo Aifrtetabaarrcd— >>Oaa 
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A Gold Currency for India 

Mr. S K Sarma writes m the i/titdMrfan 
Revnto for July and August an article on the 
Gold Currency in the course of which he discusses 
Mr Thackersay’s scheme Ho points out the 
various difficulcies that lie m the way of a gold 
currency and the utter impossibility of its intro 

duction in India He says 

Eren the Anglo-Indian mercantile cotnmaniU m 
whoee interests primarily the mints were closed to the 
coinage of silver, did not appreciate the wisdom of 
Hitroducing a gold currency however much thev 
Chamber ol 

Commerce observed that • gold can only, if at all bo 
introduced into circulation under conditions of the 
money market which are ruinous to both foreign and 
internal commerce, and can only be retaioed in clrcula- 
Rpn ".'t V conditions are ma.ntamcd ” 11,0 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce observed that a good 
cutrency is entirely unsuited to the re.,u.remenU of 
thi* country," *ud regarded it is ‘ an evpennient 
aurrounded with difficulties which are net 1^^^^ bo 
solved for a considerable time It was nni 
to the Kejaehi Chamber whoneo the gold ncceasm for 
ohLmpJ S®’** «‘ndard was to U 

obtain^ and that without a free imporUtion ot coM 
and a Urge reserre of tho metal in thircwntrr^to; 

Government of India niainuSi?^ 
Ihe serious ..ne lTon 

Sum Lindsey schcmowith aomom^ 

and Mr Probyn who recommended plane f,r the 
adoption of the gold standard without a cold 
currency which have been abandoned After 
meeting the nrgumenta of Iboso who condemn tho 
Secretary of Statu for hia policy in manioulatm^ 
Council Hills ho Bays — ^ “"oipulating 

Will there be genuine demand for a new «old 

Will people circulate goldbccauieitiemintod f 

and not m London ? W,.t prei enla now U J 

wThn'^^'toRofdforromlgJ 

"™s: 

manufactured article direct from homo H oneST^.i 
myths which may readily be dispersed with T® 

I have never been able to acwnVth,, 
should anativeof India give on EL, "•*7 

or an Indian J»dy eeasfto Lu a 

B or possession of mM ”? *« the 


etantod Sir \ . D, Tbackersay and others think that 
hoarding baa ceased in Indie, and that we have turned 
over a new economic leaf If this is true, the imported 
gold IS mainly in tho form of ornaments and jewels, 
and It all t ie more becomes difficult to lure it to the 
miDto All that can bo done is to get the gold in the 
hands of bullion dealers, but it is a question whether they 
vnll care to pay tho mint’s seignorago if they are sure 
of a market for bullion Anyhow tho amount must 
Desman, nor 15 there any certainty that it will servo 
money till absorbed and brought to the 

'* P Tbackersav’s proposal la only 
Retina end of the wedge He >a too clever a business- 
man to forget that it matters vety little for an Indian 
n r.i!.‘.“fP“ Attock whether tho aovereign is coined 
ta,n«l.U*it % M sovereigns are ob- 

tamable, an effective demand would have brought them' 

fore.rcuUt.on andthe absence of their c.rculat.M i. 

waZ.T^'L!. nobody having bullion and 

toee™ co«pl«nt against 

It .i it coined in London as it will be to get 
advocatoa Bombay. Tho object of the 

hoL to H'O mint to gold » some 

think ih^t ’?i®i and they seem to 

aiiT other a ^ an attempt as 

mmie a^ ori!, c®™® »ot when tbo 

™V«.!Whe affi"‘ 6rten for the 

or no. the i d aUiTdarTaifr 5®"'*"/“”*''*® aorereigna 
break dowf,f tbeQovernmeef “^ currency must 
the conversion whm 
behind them aatocl<"of®”’*i"j^®\ *"** 

pretty good aom Tha » i ^ *®P'®" cornea to a 

betwivo*. hundred aS twn^h»‘‘? S®™®.? 

rannot be obtained hw ^ ® millions, and that 

brougM toEi bullion thit maybe 

oiUontoau dccUto no other 

U»o rupee legal lender uu »®* *®*® tender, 

thus coovertme the ®“‘ tb'rty rupees, 

subsidiarv com av thn ^ C“^>euoy— dSiJ crorea I— into 

re*t borrow gold in the m.V, i i. R®**^ *®'' Gi« 

•ary .ten* for a rc.l rli , > “f® Gie ncecs- 

believe *^TIiey arrio fnnV^ 1*7* not for its makc- 
will dwo projioae tham f f**? *^®P* ^bat no “gold bug" 

W« can only have the nr, ... ^ unless they are tskea 

flth, nor flesh, nor coodT-.i "bich is neither 


bag 


faring or posicMion of j»ld nrTttn.*.,f*®*'”? *be 

the Ooverament ot Ud.a e,tobK"^'”[| 


-■> uaipeskable evil fo the coual^r 
»“K the Jnsug^rtPand^Vr'S**?®?**^*®'®* —ConUm- 

BttbeSe'-viousoftleConrrr'*®"*,' d-hvered 

Tboil,. tb« 1 n b„i„.i s«,.L 

Horat. Madroa. I^boEa .od ** dlcults, 

A. IJ rivornife™ 

^ a. Co, 4 , Sunkomm* Oietti Street, Midraa. 
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Stones o! Isdiao Art 
Id »n eotertaldiDi; trticlr oa (fat* (object in the 
Empire BftHVi for July, ilr Percey Broarn 
relutea the prioci[u] poieU to be cottre^t in roii' 
nection with trorkeof lojinn Alt It lacammoa 
I; believed by coHectore of Indun Art were in 
Europe that the exquisite embruideriee id Indue 
are laids by women Jtn. nothin; of (he Lind 
A apeciat caste of male embroiderers has been 
eolelj identified with this trade for generations 
In Kathiawar and Kaehioir the men have so 
developed the art thai, saya htr Brawn 'it 
affords a sobject of speculation, whether the long 
yesrs of asecciation with this art and its feaitii 
Slog influences, have been retpnnaible for this 
stalwart bandsome indniduat ^Kashmir Ifjssal 
maiijbeeodjing the unmanly nnd ebichen lieatteJ 
creature of the present day “ The beautiful 
Ksahmir women know nothing ef this art Tfao 
'phutkan'or 'flowering' work of the Punjab n 
dons however by women who do it in odd hours 
The week ordmitify progreeaet ilowfy "the golden 
stitebee being located in the deeign by Ubonouely 
counting each ■vgsen thread of the courts cotton 
frased fsbna and inserting the needle etch time 
according to ttaii elaborate ctlcuUtion Tba 
women flnteb the fabric by purposely fitting tba 
emeli epacs at the end with a blot of giarisg pur 
pte or erimton lo order to avert the Evil Eye 
Sir Brown has much praise for (he style of 
orDanenletion known ai ‘ tie dyaiog Itin re 
presents tome pattern such as eiepbenta, cevalnea, 
chariots and huriee, muaieianl and dancing gi^ 
dyed on cotton fsbrira in a eetiee of amatl dots or 
circlet The designe ere at) drawn in O'lUinee 
formed of inooccviable small circler, ai d then tbe 
fabric IS put into tha dya pnt. After (he cdmir- 
log process IS complete it is seen that tbs fcocte 
resisting tba colour, (bs fabric thowv the required 
design ill white on a red ground Thu trade 
woicb &Ir Brown ihatacteiisee asonr of the moet 
remarkable on record, fioufishes in Rayputana 
This n now made bv niaihincfy m BngUnd, tbe 
* bendans ’ or r'd and whiNi spotted handkerriwaf 
being the pnncipaJ fabric 

The skill with wbi,.l> most lutricite sod elabor 
ale works are produced by simple sod rndimen 
tary tools is remartable In the fire jvorv rav' 
vlng, vhe carper employs ebsrpeneo pierw of wire 
from tba frines of old umbrcjlaa. Use follow nba 
of which, arconling to tbe workiDaii, make np 
into most exfrflent gougea The fniontan 
Jiaicters off^ihi nao paint Griieiies maue irom ^ 
(qffy bsirs on tba tails of yonsg squirrels 
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It Will be BurprisiDg to many to be told that 
mostoftle ivory used in India for decorative 
purposes IS obtained from Africa 

Id tha production of lac ware carried on 
throughout Indie the tool used is e blunt piece of 
ftbie from tbs stem of the psim leaf “This in 
dustry says hir Brown " la second only to the 
CM dying handicraft in (be intervsC of its process, 
wbKh defies description The woi-d ‘IsC,’ is tbs 
seme as the nutnencsl ' lakh,' — meaning a 
hundred tUouaind — closely associated with the 
iBODetary system ( f Ii dia, and is arrived from 
ihe email insect which in countless numbers 
depo-its lac in the form of a resinous incrusta 
tiun on the twigs of tiees ’ 


A FUa for Eeligioft lo the Home 
Bev J T Suodetland has a papor on tbe 
above auhjnl in the current number of tbe 
CA'taCiuD Aa^ftrr The article speaks out how 
keenly the writer feele shout teligion in the hone 
end what dangers he apprehends from s horns 
wi'h raligiuus culture left cut — 


tsiUnanlhoughtnleeomeeicratannlt,— s ravsH 
agaiast, aeiesg athre things, old forms of drssiy hsssr 
werabipthatwrraearriedeD framaasew at duty Ihag 
attee tiia h(s bad goae out et Ibao aed agaiait Ola* 
aMtb»dtolealS’»ustra»"''|»(ch‘ldteB that were eiiWl 
gr«we esdeogbt (o havaoMo changed for seinethfeg 
better ft was proper that Ibsra should hasshaes « 


a in tha oppoiil 


I barer In trying 
ra wa forgoCtsn that 
' We bare sad "Itie 


t tba spirit Ii dead,* 


It lai 


larlous toil 




si eaUwity It any of u ,, 

(att to let aside soma partofcbs day, five Qiinutss if 
'onra, regularly tnlual} drvot'oos,— J mass /«r 
Ikavaad noUiar aed cbildreo to Uiiek oujetly and 
eereatly together ot the dsep Ibisgi ot lifs , together 






to the G 


led inth a icb sacred’iMniories at tboso at bedlime ptyrrs 
mle^^ with aetber s gmdniihtt and Usset, 
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The Uaharani of Baroda 

Ml b Hit il Sit gh contubutes a jiaper on 
the Indiiiii Ratiit* to the July number of tba 
Xintternth C<ntury and Jfttr Therein he gives 
s graphic account of the story of the life of U li 
the Maharant of Baroda Ae regards the Maha 
ratii'a education Me Singh says that soon after 
B^ie was wedded she was placed under an 
instructor — 

Being gifted wiUi good judgment sho at once graipcd 
her husband ■ point of new, and instead of being 
rebellious, she co operated with him A« ahe grew older 
and ter mental horizon became broadened by tlietcsaona 
sho learned she realised more than ever the wtadomof 
tbo discipline she was undergoing learning lotpirea a 
loro of booVlora, and reading whetted the Maharanis 
desire still further to progress in tlia pursuit of know 
ledge. Trarel In India and later abroad further widened 
her perspeetiec Thns throughout li«r named life, ia 
the course of which ahe has become the mother of three 
■oni and one daughter, all of whom are healthy and 
happy and preparing themsclrca far ua«ful careera and 
has proTsd a helpfol companion to the Maharaja 
Chlmnabai has been steadily culliratiog her mind 
fere which new ristss of intetlectusl perfection hare 
cositantly opened, glrmg her fresh lotcresU to work 
and pray for, and rounding out her life make it fuller, 
richer, and happier 


ThU mental growtli ts deretopiog Her llichoeat* 
thoughts aod ideals which promise just as moeb go^ 
for oUisrs a« her erolution has brooeht to hereelf, her 
husbsnd, her children aod her immeaiate reUtlree The 
more she learns, the more she realises the low position 
in which her bumbler sisters dwelt The harder tbie 
censeiousoess smitea her soul, the more ardently docs 
she yearn to help them to rise up oot of Uie mire of 
ignorance in wbieh they are wallowiag She already 
baa reatbed a stage where her deilrre are beginning 
to mature into plans of practical utility, where ber 
aipiratloos are goading hrr onto fruitful action 


Spna^lnq of aoRie of the Mabarania nctiei'ien 
Mr bingb any* — 


The MaKaranie campaign to ujIttUiC women »t 
IlindusUn isasaimpleas it is taee. Ehe thinks that 
thaUcM (or mere talking baa gnae by, and vhe 
abowtoaUe Indiana who talk reform in Congress end 
Conferences and practice reaction at home According 
to her, a system of cd ication must bo eroltrd wbsh 
shall corah nc the Oriental and Ot-cidccUl cuUnre, end 
this most be grafted on the atalV of twitlJcal tram og 
tier idea is that frisalei afaoold hare (he aane cultural 
tramins a"ord»d as to males— but tbcir Jestniclion most 
go (aether than this. It ahcnldloclode cenrece that wilt 

cultiratfl the woman IniUnct in theta Instead of prr 
milting It to be cmahed out of them, which is (he chef 
faoU o( the pTcaewt sTateci, Sebnot eg each m 
she edmcateeia not to bthad anywhere in India for 
meney Irdced the acade«.ra there make n 


lore e 


peaetice ef fomog the enmesjum ptannsd for beee.- 
i‘^U impettart and ealeutated to make mem eWha of 
^at^cata— trpoe gir's wbodnire edutatian Tbn*. 
fjlt, tbs Uaharul ef Baroda wtfsld ha»« a!J (otoj 


reformers combine to found a great women's unireralty, 
which shall carry out her ideals Bnt judging from the 
(BO^ of her countrymen she may Iiavo to wait years 
before they attempt to materialise her dreams, aho her* 
self la going shend alone with the work Not long ago 
she organised, in her husband s capital, a chanty bazar, 
the first time a Moharani erer had done anything of the 
kind with the object of raising funds for her educational 
scheme. At she then obserred pseudo purdah In ber 
own State, although with the inexplicable illogto of 
woman the world over ahe went about without Teilme 
her face when outside Baroda, Her Highness sat behind 
a screened counter selling her wares— a procedure wrhicb 
made aristocratic India pause aod wonder But Cbim* 
nabai simply went about the work In a business hke 
manner and camedherplans to a successful Issue The 
renture resulted la a substantial sum to form the 
nucleus of tha endowment for the institution she hopes 
to start, to which she added generously from hcrpri 
Sato purse, as did also the Oaekwar She is steadily 
workifigto Sncrcaie the amount realisod in this manner 
aod IA course of tuna cipects to secure money enough 
to pat hrr plan into operation Meanwhile she is study- 
ing the conititotion and studj-courscf of the schools, 
colleges aod uniTcrsities for women abroad electing 
cdueabonshits, and discuiilng with them her ideas and 
ideals of femiomo training Thus she is preparing her* 
self for the great work that ia crying out to be done in 
ladia where wholi hearted, hontit intelhgCDt libourcri 
arceo pitifully few . 

Ao ambitious woman, keenly concerned about the 
nelfara of Others theMshsrani of Baroda is as differ- 
ent as she can be from the traditional ladies of the 
Indian ptiaers who lead laogaoreos liras pf fatuou* 
f«t cities ibeir world limited to one man who has no- 
thing bol earnsl intcmtin him. A great and pleasant 
contract this certainly is and mainly due to the impact 
otU>cEaatoDlhe•V^e8l. 


Work 

l<6t me but do my work from day to day, 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In roanng market place, or tran<]uil room ; 
Let me but find it in mj heart to say, 

When vagrant wirhes beckon me astray— 

“ This tain) worV , my Wcasing, not my 

doom t 

Of all who hie, I am the one by whom 
Thw wcuk can best Ixj done, m the nght way." 


Then gbali I « 


- - — - .t, not too gicat, » yreniau, 

^ suit my apint at d to prtrt e my power* ; 
Then shall I cbwrful grM the labouring 
hour*, 

A«J ih.,rlu1 tore, th. Iotc l.U 

At eventide, to play end love and r*#t, 

®*«aas« 1 know for rre my work w brat 


Henry Dyhi 
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TOPICS FROM PFRIOmCiLS 


m 


JapreisuBS is ladxa 

In th* Jalf natabr of !%• EmI Iftti 

th* Biahop of ftomtMf rwanlo MO* (BtprtMtano 
in H ««C«ra Id< 1 i* in tiw apiruon th« first thing 
thtk otriVM on Encluticun in th« IV'tmUp PrMi 
donej U tbo imoxnto nuiab«c of poopt* Ibot 
Ibm In (K» tountr/ Tb«r« it qo» nnti; 
Urt* town, itwlf, with nanr n miDton 

mbthiUnia of *««ry nacf colour ond ir«*i] Out 
vJ* Buinho^ th* pupulution m agrnr »n A* ■*• 
igrsnan populntioA It ainkiM on* •• ><■ > dr^ar 
Th* not o*«r kin It; ml of tl* DKcaii n ■ liir* 

tM b; th* sniJ \ity of nuuib«tltM < Uaga « A« 
Mgsrifath* inJimtafirrt of inluarnal tti^aiuu 
tb* lliihopaaya that ta mak* a jounc Chrfatian 
**lt aupporting an I a*H rwpactiop who rnnnot 
tarn • Uamg b; kU brain* and whu cnnwot antat 
lb* prafaMion* Bionop>li<eil b; mato 1* on« nt 
tb* (mirtt prrblair* of Chrwtian wockoc* in 
India Tba Dabopronlioua* — 

it ii hNt aoiiwl b; th* lodM*an*l IfiM •*« slucli 
b«;« aiaatlr tit It* trwiwt ■talk **tan<l tad* 
t*lh*«rai**l ia« Bii<wp**a-tb« ih* M>tw 

***ti*« (hoA Ik* prbitj*( |KW* Tb* Aa*tn*a 
U*ntm U tuM (Cooicniral «*al> h*a * «*** ftomt la 
4 aa|irl*> drpartiBcwt al Ab<*aJaa«ar h; th* tU*_*t 


wbieb aa*'*** u a noor 
*r«tli«Ii PratitHiaat n*»» 
baiM at ^nia Krra i« 

■!«■, *ueb 4 * farfuntm, 


■(*»»< a 


Tba 


(ml prwriKwl 

wbodv a*l 

.. ardai'ani, t ' 
vtaalaH *1 India lor Oinat. Tb*? ••• »W»*t* »■ 
ludiaa Chnabaa* al** «t W>* 'll* ohob a*w M 
lawatNit tti ChrWilHi U**l *■ bawnlT itaadaM* 
Ibanothaoaa, (o^tanpwwl »*-« p >t*tio* •*< irwt 
WorVuMaa, tb** •*■ tnra •*! (*od <;ti*<otiaB *•** 
ht * *ia«*v for wkiea Ch*r ^ 

hf*'* lr»J»( Ii *■!» th*** ■*«» men l«v**li‘’» 1. 
■a* th* bail* ai rhrxtiaa 1 1* ■* tbouM **« ba w 
l.-w«tr«i.l? laotlaj la th • doputra**! a* v« aia. 

Tha II *b,rp pnM la « pi** for nor* aniti 
among Olrulito* •— 

Kf<*« pimi fur II In bop* »f **r»****l 

Ihjt aiiKb *™*l*r pr**» th« 

>( a*(Kh*c a<*l**l 



I* •twni l< 

• !■ ladi* b*r* ta a 

>*t? di*-twn trTb> rr* d>*rtMa 


Siagavad Dita asd Sast 


In tba Jo); number of tba /nlcrwafunwl 
y»i<ni4i of Fl\u» Mr 8 tUdibrubnan hu an 
artirUoo tba ktbic* of lb* Bbsgsrad Oita and 
Kant AecctJiPg to th* wrtUT bolb *;*t*tna 
preach agaip«llharu]«pf ihtMOfatani botbdrffiatxl 
of man due; fur Jot; i aak* fn atucidatiflg tha 
fanlagianiil Ituti aundarljicg tba iibagaTad Gita 
tha wntet !<*■ a]wit>i on paina to rrpudut* tb* 
ahalluw rbarg'* broigbt againat it b; auperfieia] 
tbinkri* Tha rrnl isaaninp of Rama da*a hob 
•irlid* fi«« wit) Tha taw of Ranna or CMWMit; 
Mandmuat batrua but man moat not baaubjKttn 

It ))*ha*ton*at«ro/ioMif>«aJo» Frmluiaaod 
narMFji; mu*i h* rar>iodl«'< Though action* ar* 
pew ordaiord tb* bclxf lo karma BUft not a/TocC 
tha rational po«»ni of th* «oul t(*n, fn fact, 
•nl; dilTtra frrni th* brat*, in that vhila h* can 
(o luwtr ha ran aUo ri*a and tha loatineta anil 
(»*> 3 JBa«hKta aiatvmSMiti lobolhwn b* tubJu*d 
aol ot*r (vna b; tsao Tbia aubjugatietl «t 
iiwpuW *iiJ iDiiinet and ac>>c>n. tcaorditg ai dut; 
damaad*. la what tW Uh«g*r»dGiU **;*, ibd 
w>a>* >* >t*i>t>n) «>tb Kiuta anlation Wiib 
Rtbt, fnnfrm >* a naU*r of lofitror* If* hold* 
that Dan w d*«*r«in*l **<i fraw Th« ifiiaatwfi 
of dctrnniution •n.l frwadurw I* rosotori to both. 
Put on ulcio-at* an*t]^i*, ib« wnttr okwrTw, 
Kant •( fuuad to ctfrr out; tba ambUnra of 
fr**doM at J not th* rwalit; M It ft ia ampt; and 
•ar**( Tba ■nur wbwmw that th* lolattan 
offered b; tb* V adtnU gtrtw t«*l Traedotb, trwwdott 
arm In th* pbanoeovnal r«a 1 a, wb*r* «* ara 
powerful to ch«ck Our loipnloaa, tb rrowt our 

paaiona and I**) a Ma r*gaUt«d b; t«*aoo Tha 
ertfio and Uw of Boralit;h*Tab**n wtr; *(£<1*111 
I; draU With b; tb* wnUr Th* ator; of th* 
lwiti*-£r}J of Korskabttrs sta eoatict totwraa 
dolfawi Sortinalicw, a atraggi* bwlwawn rawaoe 
asdaaiwwaad raipr a aiw* th* graal Trsib that 
Bccwiil; tiM in d^Bgomadut; KantMatee* 
with thia t**cliiii(of tK« PNgtrai Glia. Pat 
Kaet rirluda* fretn norat actions actioa* whwEi 
aro cootuicnt with dut; bat j*t at* rfora from 
a-rl nation Acta don* frato (BctiBation anording 
In {Cant, ai* eot Boral Tb* Oit* dne* not bah 
watodaatro; tb* tBpoIr**, but aaki bol; I9 
cunirol tb**, to k**p tbna in tbair proper oMrr, 
toMatbat t^ ara alwa;* vabordieatnl to and 
r*f<ilai»d b; twaa c ft. 
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India’s Education and her Future 
Position m the Empire 

In the current number of the A'afional Remew 
there le an artide on the above eubjec* from the 
pen of H II the Aga Khan He eaja that in 
India there is a spirit of restlessness aecooipanied 
by great eounl and political changes of recent 
years and adds that until the Indian educational 
system becomes more universal in ita application 
there can be li*tle appiehension that the average 
Indian will gam the knowledge requisite to foim 
opmiois of any weight upon public questione 
Necessarily enough ig lorant prejudices inevitably 
abound — 


As regards the necessity of diffusion of elemen 
tary education the Aga Khan says — 

It by the diffusion of elemenUry odncation the 
•Underd of ideas of UioareraRo ryot (« ra|*e4 ,nd he la 
brought to undentand thorudimentaof buaiaeaa hearill 
bo placed on a higher platform thao he has ever betoro 
occupied The truism that the tuxunea of one geue 
ration aw the noMaaitiea of the next aimply meant tliat 
the atao^rd of life and UsfenuircTneots areeonbouallv 
ruing Tho rlae ls moat rapid where rdQciltoniaeood 
•nd Uiorough. }\o may expeet. therefore that there 
will now from the edueatoo of the Indian the tame 
cUat of beneau at flow from that of tho European 
^em nay bo oonnderahle difference n. the intcniitTef 
the two itrearaa but the main reiclt of educating the 
Indian will be the locreasiug demand he will mtke 
upon Indian eommefc^ and the at muUtion of fndottrr 
inch as laeretscd demand will bnog 

The Aga Khan puts in a plea for laying out a 
iumcient sum to meet the requirements towards 
edncistiunsl diffusion — 

Of courts w# than bo tol J once again that I adit it poor 
and that her ivsourcea are not ejcalto an amb iW 
programmeof educational d ffusion This no doubt i> 
true. but dost any cue beliete that India must erer 
remain In this fUlef Aodoeasdcntig the grr.teoda^ 

th.spor^e the burdencomraoB to all eitil.iif4nat.ona 
namely the bur-lrn of. N.i onal Debt* r.ch dar thi 
acope of lodiaa adTtncefflfnt is increasing Byeernu. 

the bottom and down from the ton 

must aarelj find theeentreof its rrsTit^and ^ 

ly rmmot. the interest, of Ind v 

rupationgoe. to n.ke ahappr people when tb ***’ 

artlT^y engaged in derelop ng 4 ^d Im^. 

<«eaemK! eond liou they wt t fiod no j ****^' 

thought and eoergr to more-nents^ef dnnMf^i*^"* 
to themaeltes and the eount^ .bL^fb^it 
Of lad a nuder Untirt rulem*. opoTi^ U'"’" 

stent of the masu^ "P®" ^ 


As India IS pait of an Imperial whole, says the 
Aga Khan, we must look for the means of 
strengthening her and the Empire at one and the 
same time ~ 


Uis to tbie and from this development of India as 
part of au Imperial whole that we must look for the 
meant of strengthening her and the Empire at one and 
the same time For India must remain one of the 
pitlara of the British Empire— and a moat important 
pillar, because she la to>day the Fmpire a largest poten 
tia! market and the greatest reservoir of man power 
within the limits of British heritage That la why tho 
^ucalien of her people it so viUI viU! because of tho 
future increase of her commerce sital becauao of the 
almost nnlimited areas of ciiltivation withm her bounda- 
ries vital becauao of her defensive strength and as a 
^If way house to tho great self governing Statci of 
Houlh Africa, Australia, and New Zealand By edu 
Mtion there can be trained a people whose past 
hiAtory has prored that they can be fighters and can 
•ow a loyalty to their loaders unparalleled in history 
T^fore the motto to-day for British and Indian 
suteanaan mnst be • educate educate, educate 


The Art of Setting up. 

The aft of jetting on® community against 
•no her and the rnglisli agsmat llm Indian has 
bwn iwently tmiod by aclaas of Anglo Indiana 
with. It IS feared, a coniidcr'ible amount of sticteas 
As an example of tb» art, the following paasege, 
m the July lasue of the 

and S on ‘ India 

andtholmpire may be quoted — 

amount of truth be a^d aDeaki*r>»^aV " *1** * 

tongue, that in so m xcd^nl diverse and strange 
Ihora mu,t inev.ubly W some Jlrtv"''!,* 
pcrprtual fTievaoee real J n.iraea a 

• fioonwill eaewIvTrVvB •"'* l^at such 

•nayofferforoEnr ‘"y^PPOrtunitv which 

ooir partiea u, ,. |?„ " of unrest or diMrder, 

•nd •jinpath.e. it r/iv U a^ i"* ^ 
of mruaiw At the VrrT,!. to be In danger 

iu MW wlols PeniosSla i<« there ia probably 

•bid »g el... tnaj Vl e oMhl v".*""'! »- 

aioo. ttithii, "Iahom«dan peraua 

deal to put up »,th { , » ‘bomedans have half a good 
tU erwrd of ih* old I n , ‘i"* 

themwilvn for inwin.M.7^. they saw 

W U»a froibv «>»'r .hadowed 

Malalor.^ and tjjj U ey looked «pon as 

tf P«b.p. St wou^Ul^'j '‘B’bng of the wJong- 
tbe at g» t-„a„ wi ^ ‘‘y- ««»«lof 

^rb rt n further to d OOC 

wedae. Varn ,, p,, ‘b* Jo^lty wj ^-h Maho- 

Cntuh KiJ * io full mea.ure to th# 
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mainly with the relations between the Gorernmeni and 
the people, the relations between those who OTereise 
jantlionty, and those who hsre to submit to that 
authority 

Analysing further joj find that in most of the Western 
countries this public life has taken the form first, of 
securing liberties, political liberties that they are bound 
toenjoj at any particular moment, secondly, of widen* 
ing the bonds of freedom, of acquiring more polibeal 
liberties , and thirdly, of discharging eificientty those 
reiponsibihtes which always comewith politiealUbcrties 
You will find that the achieTements of the Westein 
nations in this sphere hare been very high and it la 
desirable that our people should study what the WesUrn 
people have done in this sphere before they can hope 
to emulate or excel them in that sphere la regard 
to the third sphere, the social and humanitarian sphere 
we have first of all to consider what are tlie itandsida of 
social justice accepted by the people whoso case we are 
considering, and when we come to consider the huroaoi 
tanan sphere we have got to analyse what the relatione 
of the different classea of the community are to one 
another and bow far those who are better placed under- 
stand to try to perfonn Ihcir duty to tlioso who are less 
favourshi; circumstanced than themselres These are 
the different iphercs, and of Uieie as I hare already 
mentioned to you, 1 propose to deal with the second and 
the third spheres to far aa India la concerned The 
achiCTemcnte of the people of the west both m the 
Bceoiid and the third ipbercs have been altogetherremerk* 
able The humanltanin movement of the eighteenth 
century In the west hes done more for the peopte of the 
weat in some reipecti than even ihcir atrogele fop politi 
pal freedom If wo undersUnd correctly the value of the 
dignity of man as mac if we underetand the value of tlie 

iocialfreedoni, if we tinderitand the injustice! end the 

disahihtiee plac^ npon eny section on theecore of birth 
oreex, it we understand all these tbingi cerrecUr if we 
aro fired hy thatenlhuaiasmwhiob alwaye comes from a 
keen iciiM of injustice, if we put our ehouldere to the 
whMl end try to let these matters right then I «- 
shall have done something in the social and homani 
tanan sphere A beginning fass been roado and there ■■ 
an awakening in this land such as there never was We 
aro, at any rate, athaniod of many of the toeial iniustices 
which we deplore on all cldes of ns only w« do not Uko 
up with energy, nrocessry energy, the work to remove 
those injuslicce 

rcBUc urE la ivdu 

this th.^ sphere nsmely, social and huraanitinso puVm 
life M to srosk of the second sphere namctr.thepo^^cal 
pub ic Me 0 cur people I use the esprossion 
public life in Its largest end widest sense. (3eiftt,.!!f» 
this political public life ofenra must be anderstood Hu.’ 
In connection with our past and also with l, . watt ^ . 
hes before ns in the fntSre Ko h.sly lud^cTt 
condition of our public life would be of raS7h value *^1 
know tbero aro people who are inclined ie throw »» 
ttings in ^.pair aa<1 say there >. no hope for the peoS 
who aro behind, as oor people sotnelimes are 
There are other i^ecple who seem to lrns7.oe sw 

beisoee a new awakening bsssbewTi iUelf the —sT?* 

Pruhlem that we hav- to deal with will be aolrrf ali^^ 
in BO time, and that as thev have awakened tt^ ’'?*•* 
to anew rosponsibility. evemlh.ng would 


want yon to realise that our public life, its responsibili* 
tiea and disabilities and the work that lies beforeit,and 
all that IS connected with our public life, must be 
anderstood only in relation to our past and in relation 
to our future I mention this point, I insist upon it end 
emphasise that point, because tins public life la, com- 
paratively apeaking, a plant of new growth in this land 
and yon must not, therefore, expect a very tender plant 
to have that strength which you find in niore aturdy 
growths To those that are inclined to bo impatient. 1 
would say ‘ Have a little more patience, because while 
a tapnning has been made that does not mean that the 
end has been reached, and the end may be a long way 
off There la a good deal of time to bo spent, though In 

the end we may come up to the standard which we all 
appreciate so much in other landi' To those at the 
eame time, who are inclined to bo easily self satisfied, 
who think that they have occasionally to delivcraspeech 
on publio questions or occasionally to take a little 
Intercatin public matters and that the whole of their 
‘ Ihlnk of the 

‘ ‘■Mbtrore you, think of tho work that lies 
r that has to be 

of wor^K of the vast amount 

Tk. ‘"y •elfresp«t Do , 

this and Ihen you will see there is not thet room for 

existing slato of things Having made these two nrell- 
M?rw WhiteV '"•f P“hiro Me 
tiiw, you must understand where we aetuativ stand 

1« ih, p,™ ,„a 

raovemenU which wn b.vj.T« ‘he various 

.rp.u.o op,.,,,. 

what cxaptlv j' *0 may examine 

•trength ao/what Is the w*'’i,*’'**’*‘°* ’**'** ‘he 

g » o w cat Is the weakness of that pubbo Me 

wk Plblic Spirit 

CMW ourpuhlie “ “”1 P"’'''® ''lei. -Ml I-* 

.lo-l,bo.Kp « " ■^5* ‘.T •'■■"P’ •"> 

p»bp<i i.r. i.,„„ u,. 

Umi I"' J,' ”“"■?/ fuW.= .p.nl1 

;p"“” ■p'"p’ -n.. «« i£., u "C'i;: 

convenience for tie enmm personal 


Ihmk. It a (eheeri) ' Ttns.I 

PoWie fpintTas 1 propoanJon to lay down. 

•obordinite rorsidfrstHTnh that you thculd 

MimuBoitr .bieh n.nt ^ ^ 
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passion* and prejudices, to long the difflcuUies will ense 
in eecaiing the co operation which is very neceRsary 
for the progress of this countiy There are certain 
broad consideration* which may bo suggested to you 
all, so that each one of us in his own sphere may try 
to facilitate this work of co operation and may try to 
work in practice for a common purpose, and when* we 
work for the common purpose that we have m view, 
then we shall have the strength which is necessary to 
overcome these espanding difticultiea that he in our 
path 


DUTt OP 1 UtBRS 

As regards our rulera I would like to say one word 
to them from this platform 1 would like to say to 
them that if, on any account, or for any reason or 
by any means, they allow a auspieion to be created in 
the public mind of this country, as regards (ho eharac 
ter and intentions of their rule, then no amount of 
lovalty, no amount of spirit of co operation on the 
part of the people will help them long If tiie rulera 
will not seo to it, it the meinbera of the ruling race, 
non othcial as well as omcial, will not clearly realizo 
that, It Will not do for this vaat population to enter 
tain a distrust as to the real character and the ulti 
mato purpose of the British rule lu tins land if they 
do sot clearly realise that, then t say to them that they 
have failed signally in a most responsible situation But 
as long as they do that, as leog as they do not lower 
the flag which has been rsissd in the past by tome 
of their most eminent men, that this rule ctists for (lie 
welfare of the people of India, that the object of thie 
rule 11 gradually to raise the people to a poeitioo of 
wjuahty with those who arc now to a position of author 
ity, so long as this purpose is kept tUadily to view, 
so long ae this flag is not allowed to bo lowered by eel 
fish considerations, so long will the ruling rsM be 
performing lU part on tho wbolo fairly and well 


ULXllI OP THE RtLElP 

On the other band, sprakiogto our own tountiymcn 
I say this AVe arc bound by obligattoo one obhcation 
involves another It is a reciprocal oblisatioo The 
releri must accent the obligation of whuh I beve spoken 
On the otl cr hand, our own people, opccially the 
educated classca, tuunt accept acorrcspondiug obligation 
Ihst is tc give no room by word or deed for any fiuce^ 
boning of our loyal accepUncc of thii rule (cheer*) 
If we allow any crouod for any distniitor anr .n.»; 


» any pound for any distrust or any iusds 
iln the minds of our ruler* Ike Ihsl, then ^ 
whole pUol. the whole tree of cooCdrcce it (ora 
up by the root* at once Thry ere . v*r, f** 
men m this country and (heir minds ctn e«i * 
grew anxious, and if their minds should growaoxiuus 
they arc armed with tntU power* tint they cm use them 


not only to prevent what u wrong hut also to proved 
•oiaetimes whst is not wrong Osogbter) Tbst is only 
natural In the hatne place we sbo dd make worse ewL 


. . , . ic place we sbo dd make worse n]»> 

^es I an ©uly slating the sUuation as It is ard we 
have to realize it Therefore it is a great, tolcmn and 
eupreae respeosibdity that rests on our leaders leadera 
of public ©pinion in this land, not to gire tLo a ichtert 
or the smallest room for «uipicion to be eneindered 
in the mind of the ruling race about our loyal aemit. 
of Uiis rule. Having done that. U e whole, rwjuir^ 


4\«0Wc a dnfj ret only to the ruleit who have 


«sUb> 


Iished order and unfurled this high flag, but also to 
our own country In a sense the rulers will bare no 
cause to compiaiD, it there is perfect tramjuility and 
perfect quiet in the land, and it there is no stir or any 
breath on tho sea of public life , if we accepted our lot 
as it 18 , said not a word, hut went on paying our ta.ycs 
and doing our ordinary work and said nothing about 
our rights, I do not think that the ruling authorities will 
complain (laughter) But that does not mean that we 
ahali bo doing our duty to our country AVe must not 
allow any suspicion to cross their mind as to our loyal 
acceptance of this rule This rule which we have accept- 
ed IS indispensable for our own progress and any dis- 
turbance of It means really throwingevcrything into tlie 
melting pot Uaviog taken care not to give room for 
that kind of suspicion, we have to see to U that ne do 
our duty by our own country Ihst is to say that we 
have to Uiild up the strength of our people so that they 
may be able to discharge all tho lesponsibility which may 
ultimately devolve upon them In our own public life, 
roughly apeaking, we have to do three things AAe have 
to build up the strength of our ow n people in public life, 
teach them (he habits of co-operation and habits of dis 
ciplioeand spread among them tie ideas of our rights 
andttenwe have to bring this strcngtli to bear upon 
the Oovernroent so Umt the bonds of freedom iii this 
K*^ widened, so that concessions might be 
tdl St last we are able to 
A\li.rr, high like ether people in etbei laods 

h*i>pcn«oe'^ there ms* i bodies, and wbat is 

©OiJTduMtm^. if V !ic‘' *=*PP*-'' "• othfr Acids and In 
nd upon u^'’ " a* sre confer- 

It It bound to be a slow iu ashort tune 

..d ""i .U.ld b. . 

devote ourselves to this wnriT .i7 
with (I u part of The su W A dtsl 

addro*! «e tauvleo alini “T 

out to them 1 tiw ol^ among the jicople, point 
also the advanUrcH ol feoveroed point out 

the adaiioulraiioa of their * ***'^”' 

tiiMi fa th* true sfnw ofedoca- 

pare them for this ^ I>f«* 

B«>a of 0 e« fo the fut^rt £ 

I eencerned you mail r/-.- w**rMlho Oovernment 
I«« OororeLa ae'i * IJn.isli 
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agreittd«J of tlJis atthe prcHect moment and what vr« 
rcfiuifono'v ii that a few men on either eide who are 
vllliag to uuderUkc tlio work abould a«o thit the email 
(tiffcrcacea that et.pjrateu8 are kept merely small and 
that a CQuataat endeavour is made to compoao thamand 
to Bee that tiie common potota which bind us together 
are conBtantl/aiid ftcadily heptlnasiow There is a 
mattoc of very great importaneo at the present moment 
There are Boctioual organisations being formed every- 
where. The temptation to form a leetiona) orpaniiatioa 
IS veiy strong 1 went a few days ago to Allahabad 
and 1 found the viholo Alt there astir with this race 
feeling ^Vhat rights and whatpohticalconcossionathat 
we shosld get fro >i the people and how we were 
governed, all these wero minor matters to be brushed 
aside The thing that embittered the people most is the 
feeling that thosu people have got more acaU than they 
thojIJ get and that tboe people are asking for more 
than they ahnuld gel. On the one side the fvehng was 
that thevo people resiat what we ask we wire at one 
time rulers of the land and we ihould get mure than 
these other people (plications hke that embittered the 
relations social and personal, to sucli an extent that 
many thoughtful men are filled wiUi grave apprehension 
alto the fiituie of the relations t>ctwccn the two com 
wumtics As to pnblm worker, he owes a vcs)M>n- 
libility not only to the present but to the future Tbeeo 
men who take sides In these <iusrrcls contrihulo tbeir 
ihsre to CDibittciment 

Toe whole <iue«tlon becomci necessarily coinplicatol 
and failure Is eertam Hut tin.; aio urged on by failures 
till they entirely loss iigtit of what is doo from then to 
tho people of the oouotry The (utiiro of the country 
depends pre emlosnitv upon hsrinonious co-oprnton 
between Hindus and Mshemedaus \oa eannot get nd 
of cither the one or Iho otlier TI>o two hare got to 
aettU down and star together in this land and there 
foro tho^ oust work together AH hopis of a cooiaoo 
Ditlonsllly and all Uie adsanUges of tell (.•overaraent 
that cons in with eojitnoe natlcoslity are Idle dmami 
to our |>no|i]c and Uierrfore public workers must never 
lose sight of Uieiu that tbsv owo a duty to the future 
of Ihrir country, and (hit they should do tlinr best net 
to emphasise these d flrTcaccs hut 1o compose theta as 
far as possible. If at tioirs psssious are to roused 
that yoti are unable to do anything helpful and if yes 
can uo nolliing to compote three difTrrenccs, hold your 
peace. III any case da not ray anything or do tiotdo 
anything that will c-nbit’er the situaliun any fur^MT 
A re ognitioB of this essential daty is em-ssary before 
out j uhlo. I fa realty fathers toat atrrn/tb wl lefi it is 
neoexsarv that it should aoju re Toroaa.oagoar«el>c< 
we tanu't h-Jild up ann sVrsagth and w« esunot tmeg 
any itrtogUi to bear u)>on the lioteroicint end w« 
are unable to disili«rg9 cur duties lo Ue bimhc* el 
self loicrnmert and the whole U^ng wi { |<« m ti.* 
treble and thialir sUte la ehii.b we al all toaknt t» 
bo aa wc are to day Those are the rTeperuV I ties of 
pubLo wortrrs. 

nvDT ov rrisitv (jii'iitjNa. 

Tlscs are one or two otLcr Ibings that 1 «ar*t la men 
ton Tbatis specially in coooe' ion wilbU.a rs'orni 
that have been reesut'r gesBted There (s eo de..tft 
whstsoerer that thoae wlo under* taod puVic a^eirs wi 1 
atoac« recuRcwe that ll:e*e refaiwia ha*« fivewfrtat 
cirNirtupiUee toe t>>« eiealee>a «sd for L.« bs<Jd-a; cp c{ 
jab .i fcj' tie's ta tILa rb’tfatsv, I! tbU-n tU*. Mhuwt 


say ID tho Council* raa) or may not affect tlio rulers. I 
know it doM affect the rulers and that very consldi-rabljr. 
At a matter of fact, 1 found fn dij * even before tho nw 
forms came what we said used to baro effect and 
intlueocs upon the rulers, and what we say now 
naturally carries much more weight, not only becauso 
out nnnjbcts ws laigcr but hccause Ihtro arc 
wider powers conferred upon these Councils than' 
tliey posseMcd before '^ou must deal with the ruling | 
race as it is, it is a bard headed race, no mere anpoal | 
to sentiRieiit will go n long way with that race miatj 
IS necessary is a caveful and deep aludr of publio (lUcs | 
tiona Our public men bare begun to acquiro such a 
nttidy Uut you cannot take up that Study when for 
tho hrst time you go into tho Council Many of our luen 
who are following Uietr ordinary professional work In 
their life come forward and get tbcmschca elected to 
tho Council and then they take up that study of pubhe 
i|uestioni Mied you I find no fault with them, bwausc 
■n the t ‘*t there baa been no public life Hut Uus must 
DOW i-cMc Only those who are aciyualnted with publio 
•juistions and deal with them with that weight and 
dignity witK’l) IS fieecsssry in the Councils ihould be 
sent to the (.^uiicils hereafter It they know their sub 
jocls well, what they sav will go tnuih further with Uie 
ruling rats than what they may say on mere sentiment. 
If public men are to study pubtie ipicstions then tho 
responaibil ty rests wiih the senior workers of tins 
eouclrv to provide fsdiitics to younger tuen for studr* 
ing public t|ur«t)oni There are no such facilities any* 
wb're at lbs present tnomcot. Uolesi our vo‘iuger ecu 
take up the study of public qucstlen* hr the lime tlipy 
to-we to ) lay a leading pari in i>ublic affair* It will wot 
he possible for Ihrin to apjuire that firm ac<jualntancO 
with public <iuesliciis that is desirable 
Thcrvfore it u a new duty wlucU out publio men Uasc 
to n'cogniso if Uiey want to do their work properly, In 
councils iu lueal ln'diis. even la the press I'ubho 

J Urstmns must be studied mitcL more carefutir tod 
reply tl an U ey haiibcinin thepast. Facilities must 
UpruTidi-ijror younger men in oidcr tint they may Uko 
up Ue study vf j ublic qutetioos as soon as Uicy can 
Ucntlrinen, I J ave really spoken more than I intended 
aud J U InJ It is linjc llial { should bring hit i siusrki lo 
a close. “ ' 


1 liavc dealt with ti e d.ff cullies of our j uhhc bfe as 
we sec Uifin, and 1 hare also ineationcd bnifly Ibo 
wtraordinary d.reo'tics Uiat lie in our path In fact, 
Umve diff cullies are greater tlian confroot any other 
people on tbe fseo ot the euih 3 juwuy®# swJ. 
to soj aJ*o the spe-UI retpoasib ’itioi tint rest oiitrt 
our worVtn CrsOv, »s the result of the abncnsal 
otuation of Oc counUy, at . rtsuU oftcinuorerv and 
**r> , *»y one word In uoikIusioii 

aadUrtO 1 wiHbnog wyrewKlsto a cIiMe fhavtjust 
^ tMotsd on tut Mr d.fficoltivs arc outbmofo 

ootonleTtl m>ond.Ith. Ufhiilaud there is tve^ dii- 
cot V, face tbis. we 
theuW set be i*»i dcnnatid dfurr*tc.d bv toniUnt 

I** 

‘.iffr r.- 
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a dream of Sir Syod, which occupied his thoughts 
in h»a dceUoing >««*. to found a Unueraily for 
Mahomedans *t Aligarh \ou enlarged on the 
odranUgoa which » Xlnirersity of yonr own 
would confer on your community, on the loaderiuate 
representation which your community had in tbo 
eaistiftg UnirersitUs, the enlhustism which your own 
tlnireriity would create amongst MahonrniMans, for 
education at erery stage, the adranlagoa of a teaching 
cm on examining Lmreraity, the need for religiotia 
teaching and the protection of Oriental learning The 
Mahomedan Anglo Oriental College, you stated, hod 
done much to fulfil the objectiona of its founder, hut 
the time had come to enlarge the scope and useCuleesB of 
the institution and to derelop it to the fumess of 
the scheme which he had in »iev» As regards the consti 
tutioDofthe propnsed Unirersity, you desired that it 
should conform to the bane principles of the College out 
of which it would grow , « <2 , that it should hare on the 
one hand, theeompletecoiiBdence of Oio British Uorero 
ment and on the other band, the complete eoefidenceof 
tho yiuhomedan community in India 
We discussed the matter informally and 1 uodertoolc 
to Isy your wishes before the Oorernment of fodia. It 
was decided, before going further, to ssecrUm whether 
Hi* Hsjosty’* Secretary of Stalo would appro re in prinei 

? la of the esUblishment of a Uairernity at Ahgarh 
am glad to he able tn intoTm you and sour comnuttee 
that the Qorcroinent of India and Hi* Majesty a Secret 
ary of State wlltsanotlon the eitabli«)iment of a Hoi 
rorsity, prorided, first, that your committee can show 
that you hare ad«<i iste fund* IB hand for the purpose 
aod, secondly, ihtt tho conatitution of the proposed Uni 
cersity la aeccptahle in all dctslls to the Ooremmeutof 
tndiaand to Ilis ttsjesty e Secretary of State 
I suggest that the most conrenieot course now will bo 
that your eommiVleo should draw up a flnaa,.iaf otate 
Rient showing the fundi that you have collected and tho 
Oitimsle* winch yoJ hare framed of the cost of your 
scheme, both capital and recurring espenditore with 
your proposal* as to the constitution of the Unirertity. I 
shall then be glad to discuii them with you and edrpu 
tstionofyonr committee and toconrey to you lu doe 
course the dsciston of the Secretary of State and 
tho Ooremoient of India Should it bo floallr decided 
to establish the Unircrmty, It will he rece»«ary to Intro* 
dace a Bll in the Imperial I.egi*I*tire rotocil The 
OoTornment of India wiTI bo glad to drslt the DiUIn 
communication with the deputation of rour committee. 
It IS not possible to foresee at present hewlceg a period 
wilt ela^ hefnre (he scheme amrea at aecontplish* 
meet, ^lat will depend On (hj progres* that yoi make 
*nth the collection of fund* tuWietent for the purposes 
in new, and on the uature of the proposal* which yew 
»ah« for t^ constitution 1 can aaaore you Ihst there 
will be no delay In the Ed ication Department and 
that «n» assistance or adrice that roar committee may 
rei^aire will be pladlr giren , but t^e matter, of eoorae, 
will ercntutllT hate to be referred to lli* Majesty ■ 
Secretary of Stste, who haa re«erred fuB diseretioQ in 
regard to ererr detail of any scheme which nay 
erentnally belaid before him. 

(Sd.) llancoiRr fJiTia*. 


INDIAHS OUTSIDE INDIA 


Indians m Mauritius 

The following wail conios from Maiintius — 
e had agreed to worlc for one year with Mr Ciirrecm- 
]c« Jeeranjeo in April last In July, Mr Citrreenijco 
avid fill land to Messrs r.eclezio, Koenio and another. 
There had been an express agreement [rcrbal though it' 
waa] between u* and Mr Currrecmjeoi repicscntatiro, 
that in case of tho land being sold, our indenture should 
come to ao end Mr Cunrcetnjea wanted tu fulfil his pro* 
iui*c,aohcaikcd us to refund tho adrances and presents | 
(bakahw) made to ut on our engagement, we hare 
paid back the money Tho contract of lerrlce, 
bctnccD ns and Mr Currcmjeo is thus at an end. 
to all intents and purposes But Messrs. Lociczio tnd[ 
Koenio apply pressure to Mr Ciirreemjce, and tbo pro- 
tector of Immigrants (Mr Trotter) is too weak to protect 
us against Mr I.ecIezio £0 Me«iirs Ctirrecmjeo and 
Trotter adrtto us to work for Messrs I.«clszio andr 
Koenio as if »c passed with tho land like a herd of 
cattle 'Ve aro Ihrcotened with prosecutions and war-i 
rants aod all sort* of things in csso wo hold nut against 
thi* svstem of slarery. Wo are eren asked to Ulo 
bach the bakshiisnd adrances wo hare refunded to Mr > 
CoiTvomjeo in order that the chain of slarery should^ 
tighten and that we aheuld here no chance to escape 

Uilh the odrleo of our legal ad riser, Mr Sfinllil, 
wc bsro stood by each other for the last t «0 weeks 
Bat then wo cannot remain in luspocsc like this 
eery long We must hare our certiQrafca et 
discharge in order to find work ai day iabourcrl 
elsewhere 

It wo were t* consent tn niir aaln tn Mr I.rcle»lo 
With tho Isnil wo are afraid wo aliall bn eonstantljri 
beaten, InsnUrd ill treated, giren bad rice and rfAeff 
and persecuted ie every nay to make us rc engage at 
ttio end o' tho present Indenture Mo shall bo set 
harder tasks than wo can do in a dty, and wo 
oboll be giren credit for tho number of Uski that we 
finish. and not for the number of days that vie work, 
Urn* msklug ut absent for days 011 which, we hare 
really woTkod Tina furnishes tho etUtc r»ith anoppor*, 
tuoity of prorreuting us for illegal absence or not fini- 
aWog oiir Utks, etc, whlcii charge* are liable to bo 
withOrowQ if wo con^ei t to re-engage. Tins 1* slavery 
pure and airaple oa the stipendiary Msgistrste, a* a i 
«le, related to tbo local ylmUea. pveibi^ta M^yAavMng 
interrit, whilst our fellow lahourem lietray n* or depose 
•gainal u* in order to curry favour with our moalere 


Transvaal Inoians on Micine Stands. 

I ii^f "ir’l* Hist recently Mr 

« »v Iw ^ T *' • Judgment in a esse 

charged with contravening 
j allowing AaUlits 

stand, outside a 

ti^ship, reprtcred ia hi* name The mam oolnt was 
»«liidcd;.uch otond. 
iKTr IDilof the new Ooldljiw. 
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The Maharaja of BobbiU 8 Gift 
At the Municipal Council Meeting held nt 
OoUcataund on the 16th August a letter from 
the Private Sccretiiy to the Governor was 
read stating that tie Maharaja of Eohbih in 
tends to devote a gum ot money representii g the 
salary he received as member of the Council sirco 
the late K-ing Erapeior’s death towards the eata 
blishtnent of an institute at Ootacamund to be 
called liOwley Institute The Council was asked 
to nominate one Trustee The Government have 
made a free grant of land for the Insti‘ute near 
Secretariat Hill and Hia I xoellency will formally 
lay the foundation stone before he relinquishes 
office The Council nominated Mr Oonaalves as 
Trustee to represent M imcipal Council for three 
years The Institute will take the form of aCos 
mopolitan Club 

The late Sir Surendra Vikrama Prakash 
Bahadur 

Sir Surendra Vikraoia Prakash Bahadur, 
KCSI, rulei of the Sirniur State, whose death 
IS announced, was born at Nnhan on the 30th of 
November, 18G7 He received home education 
under learned and competent roei He was 
initiated into the details of administration at an 
early period of his life under hie fathers directioi 
He held judioisl, executive and rovonue offices, 
particularly as Collector and Magistrate of 
Kahan, and was Sessions and High Court Judge 
In Sirmur for five years He acted as regent of 
his father for two years, was installed as ruler of 
Sirnsir State on the 27th Octeb’r, 1898 Ue 
became K C S I and member of the Imperial 
Legislative Council in 1001 After his accession 
to the Gadi he elTecled eeieral reforms iq 
his State — specially reforms in the judicial 
court He di^d at Mussoorie on the 5th July, 
1911, and was cremated at Handwar at his own 
request He has left tato issues by his mar 
tURC, Tika Atnat Singh who succeeds him 
totheOadi, and an unmarried diiighter, Shn 
mati Ghampavati Devi 

The Bangalore-Chickballapur Railway 

\ye are glad to learn that the prospwU of 
the lUnglore Ohickballapur Lght Kaitway ate 
satifactory and that Uis IIigline«B the Maharaja 
of M'sore has graciously given this exeelUntpro 
ject a strong impetus bv himself becoming a share 
holder The Directors are arranging to siart cons 
tructwm m October next 


mDUSTRl&L AMD CONiMERCUL SECTION 


Soap Trade 

A writer in the Ttwes draws a fanciful picture 
of the modern soap trade, showing how the mate 
rials used are the same as those employed in the 
nauufaeture of margarine, imitation lard and 
cittle foods The resourcefulness of the chemibt 
isgivsn full play, and he vanes hiaopemtims 
a-*^3rdtng to the supply of animal and vegetable 
fata and oils in the market Tii'' following remarks 
will show what is to be expected — Looking at 
the present tenden''ies of the trade, it would seem 
almost within the bounds of possibility that 
chemical ingenuity may eventually devise a com 
pound wfich might form the basis of food and 
so Ip alike, a sort of margarine inlerchangeubly 
useful for cleansing purposes, an edible soap m 
fact ]n tl e neir future we may have the 
Esqnimaux munching cikes of soap when he has 
finished with the oppotuing tnllow candle of the 
old etory 

The Textile Industry 


Prof V Q Kale Mam the course of an 
article on the present economic position in India 
to Comrntree has the followiig on the Textile 
Industry 

The textile industry is making commendable 
progress, but we want cotton of a finer quality to 
be produced m the country and this also pointe to 
improvements in agncultum Our tobacco in 
dueiry IS also handicapped by the poor quality of 

the atulT we produce The aaino rcmaik applies 
to other agricuUural products and industries 
depen ling upon agriculture Here then is a vast 
field for work The gieater the value wo may 
coax mother eerth irto yielding to us tho better 
will it be for the poor cultivators and the country 
genewlly The spread of primary education, the 
establishment of cn opevatwe societivs and agri 
cultural banks the dilTusion of useful information 
regarding improved methods among the ignorant 
peasants, the use of better manures ana more 
extended irrigation works are the directions in 
which effort has to be made and wo iniist con 
gntuUta Government on the particular attention 
that u being pail to tl IS subject and the special 
endeavours that are being male by the Acncul 

lu in the venous provirces in 

tbn bsh.U EJocaW propl, ^emindjn 
mmlTOoperatsi-ilh OorernmcM m ihi. mrttr 
»nd not leave the poor end Ignorant ryot to hia 
own rnideeffcrte ^ 
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Preparation for Mercerisation* 

A new process is patented by Mr S Shinizo 
of Tokio, (or removing the nap from cotton yarn 
previous to mercensation, in order that thefinieh 
ed goods may more closely resemble silk in 
appeai-ance and handle After the yarn has been 
well scoured it is soaked with a solution of 
konnyaku (a eubstance extracted from an edible 
root, Conophallus konnsgak, and composed of 78| 
parts mannan — a carbohydrate, — 12| parta pro 
teid, 9 parta water) mixed with glycerins and 
water, and carefully brushed until all trace of 
the nap has disappeared The carbohydrate is the 
constituent which removes the nap After the 
brusbiog the yarn is imrueised fpr twenty oiinutee 
in a strong alkaline eolution, passed through an 
acid bath, and finally rinsed The treatment is 
said to strengthen the jarn and to improve its 
lustie It 18 claimed that the nip does not 
appear again during any subscquei t process 
The treatment forms thoeut ject of English patent 
No 867 of 1910 —TKe Indian l«xUU Journal 

Gcrmao Salt 

German imports of salt in Burma ros*. last year 
by over 180,000 maunde The lopuUnlyof 
German salt IS attributed to its dryness and to 
regularity of supply The local industry » 
waning ' 

The Swadeshi Cult 

The swadtthx cult seems to be quite as futile 
in some parts of China as in India It is stated 
that the weaving of aatio in hastshan. Canton is 
showing a great decline lormerly there weiw 
quite a large number of eatin lactones m that 
town, but the imported article has ousted the 
native made material almost out of the market 
The same is true regarding native leather The 
papers are loudly condemmog this state of thinos 
and eaymg that the people show a lack of patriot’ 
ism in buying foreign made goods Ihe fact u 
that the bulk of the natue mad© articles are so 
inferior, both as regards quality and finish to 
the imported goods that the former do no* sUnd 
a chance If the Chinese want their people say 
they, to buy naUve made goods they should imat 
oot the obvious defects to the manufacturersand 
get them remedied In this provirce, with work 
with manufactures, with household service the 
motto appears to be “ anything will do 'and 
until this IS altered for the belter, imported goods 
will continue to be first favourites with the nuM.^ 
Textile Journal * 


The Punjab Weaving School 

The Sir Louis Dane Weaving School for the 
Punjab, under the management of the Salvation 
Army, after being m existence for two and a 
half years, is reported to be doing very valuable 
work More than 800 improved bandlooios have 
been manufactured and sent out by the Army 
during the last five years, and they are now 
distributed all over India, in East Africa, Ceylon, 
and the Straits Settlements At the Ludhuna 
School 97 students received instruction in the 
j^t year, most of them being practical weavers 
The Army has moreover in band the making of 
improved warping mscbines and the construction 
of an agency which will put the weaver m touch 
with the markets of the world Cooperative 
cr^it societies and similar agencies will also 
help the weavers in other ways It is a slow 
prwess, remarks the Ttmrs o/ India— this revo 
lutionising of an industry in which eleven million 
weaver aie engaged, the credit for making a 
sUrt in It— which IS half tbs battle— is largely 
due ^ the Salvation Army, and that orgsmsetion 

not to turn back from lU excellent 

uoaertskmg 
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Labour in India 
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Water Power m the Central Provinces 

Ml t Batchelor, ICS, ofticiating Deputy 
Commissioner, Bilaspur, OP, has collected the 
following particulars regarding au undeveloped 
source of water in the Central Provinces The 
source is situated on the Charm river, two miles 
below Lsmru, a vi!la,,e m the Uprom zemindan 
in the Janjgir tabsil, Bilaspur district, and at 
a distance of 45 miles from the Champa railway 
station on the Bengal Bagpur Bailway At the 
point referred to, the Chornai has a catch 
ment area of 150 square miles The flow ol the 
river is said to be quite exceptional in the 
Central Provinces, for, unlike other rivers, it bad 
on 13th April a good floiv cetmated at 60 
cubic feel per second The exceptional natuie 
of the flo V IS emphasiEed bj the fact that the 
Httsdow river just above its junction wuh the 
Chornai had on ITth April a flow of only 4 c ft 
per second, although its catchment basin is as 
much as 2000 square miles In additior to the 
excellent flow on the Chornai, there is a fall csti 
mated at 100 feet, inaquaiter of a mile The 
Urge volume of the stieam is apparently due to 
the circumstai ce that tl e hills to the east, eo ith 
and west are of soft abs rbent sandstone and rise 
in many pUc.^ to a height above Lemru exceed 
ingS OOO feet It seems piobable that the water 
a^orbed by the porous ro-k* during the rams la 
thus stored and flows out gradually afterwards 
A rough theoretn, calculation shows that it would 
be reasonable to expect an average flow of 170 
cusecH after the end of October, which would give 
at an average 1,700 h p while during tl e four 
monsoon months the avenge flow would be 833 
j ^1,’ "" ® 330 h p Irregularity of rninfall 
ehould, however, be taken into atcount m these 
calculations 

At presen* the only ■nduetry in the hills about 
I^mtuistLeprepn.stion of tsl (Smreo roJ«,t.) 
Bleepers, and it seems possible that the power 
denved from the Chornai river might be used not 

only for sawing but for extract ng the Umber bv 

means of a wire way and electric haulage if ib« 
turn over were a, iScicnt A great deal of saUi 
(BosterKia tAuii/rra) suiUble for match makinir 
u al«o available in the surrounding jungle T».t 
principal crop, grown m the Bilaspur d«trict 
nee wheat maire an! gram and the diOere^? 
kinds of oilseeds hugarcane is al<o grown »1 o,.»i 
ou.„d.r.f,„l,,„J rotlou JCwri 
email extent Black, cotton soil or Eanhar m 
tir. third, of th. .rr. th.°Hu„S" S; 


nearly a quarter of that of Bilaspur (ex"ludiDg 
the Zumindaris) and is found in patches elsewhere 
A great deal of til at d linseed is exported frrm 
Chhattisgarh, end most of this passes through 
Champa to come to Calcutta Thus, it will be 
seen that possibilities may exist for the upoiiing 
of oil mills and flour mills to which the hydro 
electric power might be applied No mines are 
at present worked in the Bilaspur district, but 
piospecting licenses for coal over the area of 
Korba and Chhuri zemindans have been granted 
Iron ores exist in Norba and Lapha Papers and 
a map relating to the subject may be seen in the 
oflice of the Director General of Commercial In 
telhgence by firms interested in the development 
of water power —The Indian Textile Journal 


Mmmg m India 

Thsieportto. lOlOotthu Obi.f IiKpcutor of 
Min«. m IiSi. Mr G F Adim, cinUiui. a 
quantity of useful Information ns to the proLress 
of the mining industry * * 
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Uses of Castor Oil 

Tlifl Bulletiti ot the liopetiAl Isetitute bM cn 
trtic1« on tbi9 in the eouree ol itbicb it is 

stated —The puts ■ coU drawn oil i» largely 
emplojed in medicine ee n putgAtiee, its s<.tuMi 
being due to the ricinoleic tcid Numerouedry 
prepetslions ere now msde in whicb the tes’e of 
the oil is mesked by reiiooH fceens In one 
method (Qermen Pstent i'lO.SiJj the oil i* 
mind with milk tni eiep3rcee.i until ■ dry 
powder IS nbUioed In snuther (Cennen Patent 
lS3,S96)itie (sued with rasein ultn end nilk 
eugar; wbilet enother prspsration la menu 
lectured by emulsifying tbo oil with gum erabte 
end treating witb magnesia ei d Ircitbin 

Castor oil is largely employed as a I >b>> ant in 
India, but U rather too viscous to be uaed in 
this any in cold climates, although it le used (or 
mnnne ergmee and for internal combustion lor 
(petrol) CPgu ts It la employed for dreeemg 
Iwther betting and for “ fat liquoring lo the 
Isathet indiietry 

An iBpertaiit at plication is in the msoufacture 
ol “eurksy red ’ oil, lai^Iy <i«<l in clitsrindyeiog 
Thu u prepared by treating tbe oil with ronren 
trated sulphuric an I at a trispersture below M 
deg C Ibu " atilnhonated oil is washed and 
ammoma at soda adleil iirlil a sample ot tie 
liquid girea a clear eolation in water Tbe oee of 
tarksy red oil improeee the lustre ol tbe dye, but 
the reason (or tbis artico ta not clearly under 

As staled above, esstof oil is insotuMe in I (ht 
pstiuleam or hydrocarbon (ttineral) oils, but by 
liMtiPg about 200 drf C tor •ersrti bout* 
either st atmoipberic pressure or und r eo''reeaed 
pnesore, tbe Dll polymmsm an] bectimeB Mlnbla 
10 bydrorarbon oils, and can then be ose.1 (or 
making compound lubcicstieg oila 

Castor oil M also emploved lo tbe manu 
faclureof so-called " rubber sobatitutee " These are 
prsparad by treating the Oil with sulpbut at an 
elevated temperature, or by treating a aolution 
of the oil with sulphur cblorido at ordinary 
tnmperatnrea. Tbe "soda soap ' W castor oil 
requires large quaolitiee of brine for aaltmg wot, 
and ccasequertly the w) is upl einplpyed elona 
lor aoapmaWg to snyexlent, it has, bowersr 
the propecty of impertirg transparsDcy to aoofw, 
and u ct naequently empl yed in the manotertora 
of transparent ecaps 

A leas important useof castor oil la tb* prodoe 
tiou of “eognao ' oil Por this pnrpoee raetor 
03 1> eubmitted to dry distillation, whso a nixtmw 
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of oeoantbaldsliyda and undecytcnic acid, cons 
btuting the "cognac oil’ pass over, a bulky 
robber tike mass remnining In the retort 

Cbator ace I rontaiQs a remartahla ferment or 
smsyrne, which has the property of splitting oils 
into glycerine and free fatty acid The decompo- 
nUoa ot Oils jrto tbMP two substances is strictly 
parallel arjtb what cocura in the first atage of soap 
maiiofactura, and uonssquently the industrial 
app (Cation of the enzyme in eoap manufacture 
bae been tiled The first method of svorking 
experimented with waa to allow ground up nutor 
seed to act on the nil or fat previously emulsifisd 
with water eonUining a small amount of acetic 
acid or a neutral or acQ call This machod has, 
however, >een abandoned, becHuae of tl a diQiculty 
of teparatiog tbe fatty acids and glyegrot, owing 
lo (ha prreeuca of vegetable tiisae, eCe 

fo Indii the residue from the natire method of 
preparing the o I castor ‘ pueec conteins a 
b’gber percentage of wJ Ibsu tjiet pro-luceil 
by expreawoc lO hydrtulie marbioery or by 
extraction with aolvenU aed ie employed largely 
in India (or manuring and to a smaUee extent 
(or MuSing tha •elm e( native made ahees, for 
caulking Umber as (ual and (or making illumi* 
natirggss _ 
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Kapak Cultivation 

According to the riixhppinf AgnexilUiral Renew 
the best land for the cultivation of k&pok, 
{Enodtndron aufractitemm) le porou®, sandy 
clay soil near the sealevel or a little above it 
As there seems some demand for the cotton it 
may be worth while planting waste land on the 
sea boards with these trees as wind breaks, with 
the idea of realizing some returns from their 
their crops In Java the trees are often planted 
along the roads on the coffee and cocoa plantations, 
generally 12 to 15 ft apart Where kapok is 
planted as the main crip, 250 trees per bouw 
(1| acres), or 144 trees per acre, or 17 by 17 ft 
IS the maximum number that should be planted 
the richer the soil the fewer must be the trees 
During the first years one can plant catch crops 
between the trees , but if not, it will he very 
uaeful to plant leguminous crops of some desenp 
tioa Cases have been known of a single tree 
givirg I picul (133^ lb) of clean kapok, but such 
& yield IS exceptional At five jears 5 piculs 
or QS7 lb per 250 trees should be obtainable * 

Leaflet for Small Ginmog Factones 

The following has been issued by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Madras —Owing to the 
rise in the wages of coohes it is now more profit 
able to gm cotton by machineiy, with gins driven 
by steam or oil engine®, than to gin it by the 
band gin or churks 

Many small ginning factories are therefore 
bein^ erected in the cotton growing districts for 
ginning cotton Complaints are being received 
from the Firms who buy cotton that the cotton 
they are buying from these email factones is 
inferior to the hand ginned cotton which they 
were buying before, because the owners of the 
factones do not understand how to keep the gms 
in proper order If the gins are not kept properly 
adjusted, or if thej are driveo at too high a speed 
the cotton is much damaged bv the staple being 
cut The percentage of waste in the proceet of 
spinning then becomes larger, and to avoid lom 
buyers are compelled to pay a lower pnee forsueb 
cotton The following points should, therefore 
be carefully attended to by all owners of gina — ^ 

(1) The gins should not be worked st a higher 
speed than that specified m the instructions given 
by the makers of the gms (2) The leather rollete 


shonld be renewed frequently when the leather 
wrars out Ohiome leather 18 tha best for this 
purpose (3) The man in charge of the gin should 
be a man who has had Rome mechanical training 
The Superintendent of fndiistnal Education, 
Madras, can arrange to give a training in Elemen 
tnry mechanics to anyone who applies to him 
There are schools for this purpose in Madras and 
Madura Apart from tlie iisk of damage to the 
cotton if the maiinnery is looked after by an un 
traired man, there is a n®k of seriojs damage of 
injuring the machinery itself (4) Saw gins are 
more likely to damage the cotton than knife and 
roller gins, and the use of the latter type of gin 
IS therefore recommended 


The Burma Agricultural Conference 

“The Burma Agricultural and Cooperative 
Conference, which was held at Mandalay on the 
18th July, and which was largely attended by 
officials, the represei tatives of the agriculturists, 
the mercantile community, the rice millers, the 
bankers, the ti ansport companies and the pioneers 
of CO operation, to discuss natters appertaining to 
agriculture and credit, in which their mutual 
M teresla are bound up, was the first of its kind in 
Burma The prosperity of agriculture is bound 
up with the prosperity of the cultivator, and the 
prosperity of the cultivator depends on the 
organisation of a sound system of credit The 
^rference marks an important stage in the 
dewelopment oT the Province We have continu 
*'*y o> the indebtedneos and the decay of 
the Burmese faming cUmmm„ty m many parts 
of Burma, and the discussion and correspondence 
th, l„^.l .Where b, 

th.prepo,edl,e„,e„„„ „„ Abeo.l.on end 

i, M C’ “ r “ *'>“ •”'l> I-gwM>on 

ebeuld her. been .nonled „ ,I|, .ho^ rlenri, tb.1 
Se. . u , ■‘’T’"?. the Loe.1 

■•Nteretore, 

Province to thn w® ‘^^^oduction of this 

It IS desirable thu all *'°"'™"cialism, 

of the Provinrl lr V ^ ‘he welfare 

leaders of tho Particularly the 

should study lie "““""“y themselvee, 

being 8olved^n wKerJ problem is 

far the most imDorri.».» Agricultnre is by 

and forms an equ^l population 

The CajnJaf ^ ntage of our exports 
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UTUAIT ACIItTTt l< '"'B’* 

Th* growth of lit*r«r/ *ftiTi«y 'b ‘f”" 
dariOfr tho p«>t thirl; jf*t% i* «hn«ti b» th* 
S|Wr«#io« piiWImbfril In rt» •♦n»« ol 
of llntUh Indii Th*! nutn*-*r V»» 

inrrcwod tr^m 751 in IRTJ ><0 «<• 3 75C »n 
10 Tbirt; )r*«n ogo Ihrr* wor* 52 k ti»n«p«f»r» 
In 1904 10 in iplK of Pr»« At^i th»i» •rr* iV 
Thrr* «*f* oIko 829 (■oritKlmla ox ngxii xt 123 in 
18T4 60 Tfcn locrrnx in (hi puMiotm-. of 
li«)ok«i» ititl mot* r*iDa»k»U» I" 1879 Wl «!• 
unmoor of Prgli*h (Molit piihli»hr<i 12J m 
1909 10 It va> 3,112. fcnolcx 1(1 ffl'Ican l4«KU<^ 
barn incTMaKl from 4,3(9 io 9 931 A dowr 
iaapaelion ot tha Bgarrti ah »* ifca* ®f 

nawipapw* »nii l«»dii ilia p'riOil el jff*«t*at 
kctirit; •!* M»*an 1979 80 »r<1 1889 40 lha 

InertAM el B*v*rAF«n 1' tl<xt brit( <>0 

t *r rent , el KnglitV book* 75 p»» <»n‘ el 
ndian iMkt 45 par «nt <ln the othfr haixl 
^»1>e»U ehoBM lha jraataat infieaaa in the 
AanJaenilinK 1909 10 The p™’"!'* **'• 

Urgnt number of iie<''pK{<ani i» l'Qmb«)f whirb 
fcaa HO The United rrofio^aa rooa oatt end 
then Sltilni baiI the Tunjib (fmfti being enU 
Bfth nil the liet Thi« pro»'"e». h«*r»»r le 
flrtt in the nrodaetlon of «f «h»eh 

111 1909 10, It puhli*ha.j 3 149 Medr** whifb 
fomea na« pnhli-iha'l on); 3 085 »hila |l>M»he)> 
ueinttntwiih ),>40 ItalvioB w O.a thnire of 
the grratait numhar of hnok*, 9 057 rolwnira 
being da«ot»l to Ihia lubjeet M ag»in«l 535 Worka 
et ittvST. * 

“tdi or wo**'* r»oi*8 ure" 

Among tha booka which ilearta l/iog» m • will 
pnWwh ratlr [n tha eiilnnin '* • work tallrl 
"The Po-ilior of Woman in Indiin We . 0*ar 
the iignalure of an; Ilinlu ieily 
■nutd here cnmmandril puhlie attonlion hut 
it tmaneta* mth all the praatige attachad to the 
nama of Uar IfighnoM thn Jfaharani of Rannda, 
tha Bfitwh I’raw may faal Jiratifiarl la fookiog 
fonran} ta thia OBi-jua puW.cai'on wilh ap«Ma| 
lotaraat. Jlar hnabard Jbe 0»'k«ar it the fora, 
moat Indian Pnnra to try Warlam inatitn’loiiB 
ill hta Slate Uar Itighrear nh" haa paid no 
■era then Mean long ettnU to tba 55 a*t indiiding 
two Io Amenc*, ix /[ualiCaii to pir* lnd»*"» 
rromtii her impfeseioni of woin®n’i orgenwatione 


IO tha Waal Tha book eunitiM ninrtaps chapter* 
ineloilieg on# on Japan, whirh Her IJigbnraa b»i 
alao TiMtrd In "Tha Poailiot) of 5\(>maf) in 
Indian Life ’ tha point on v) irh greet •tr*«t 1* 
Uil la that It la D I antegoniani, but oo-openition 

betneen the aeiea that ia re'jvire,!, end that man • 
gni Unen i« neceaaar; to help woman to etUin th* 
iiigbaat ef whirli aha la r«|«bla True to tli* 
Dietin \VeN5ahanni aeappearaln Vne Tralae*. 
haaanliatad the cn operation Of • liUrarT nan 
wh 1 f K the ieat aavrn jmra hia pwll paiticular 
attenti m to lh> aiibjrct a fart arhich theeUhornie 
TaUa ( Contri ta rlaerl; ehovt The book •* 
daiiraled to lha women cf In (le 
artut rniutH 

Pa pU often aronler why jt la to diffieiill fen 
any one whrlhar IB wrilli g or ll> apaeking, tO 
eejr alertly whet ha meina Tt • diiTeutty eoBire 
portly from oor rery practice in (he ora of werifa ; 
we bore made them (oo Wilting aananta •■> (hot 
they oSar rhatiMlrra Ufaro our Bind* are ready 
fortoain and not only an gly hut ID phraaea Thu* 
t»hr» w» tm uf •b»tf*a‘*r> waB'itbarnr* 
that we ere i ot myirg eeorthing wa do Dot tnawn 
Me eon bo eure ol vhia when we are only ntking 
plain etaiamrnte ot fact but direrlly wa try to 
eiprem '• if rmetiona lh»te it a danger that aott* 
iinpoftanete phteee will force n* to aay tsora tbaA 
wr faal That (a edanger ralherretl etia then Boral 

Tbare phreaae da not ineka our eeneemtioii 
■pnnrera for arary one divounli them , but brcenn* 
arery one diarounla them ‘hry make it tfrreome 
The men wh» telka in phrotea (a not iitlenoj to, 
fur eearjr ona kn iwe juat whet I e le going to aey { 
and iia phra/r* Infect erary eiibject arilb theif 
atalenma lAiiM ere elweya Snant Tba/^teUr 
Ilka a botdc" and wilh th> dalnrw of a bock that 
uVooV'WtoTy In lertybuS lor'ooo'iu rt laliWy 
that there would be nn borr* 

MoeioH gal ril of elelo phreaee only wban 
literatiire lo*ra thia prretige when wo judge it e» 
wo i I Ige ordinary rpareh, exprp»ing it to bo mor* 
lucid, nioro conciie, better errenged end for Ihae* 
reaaoaia more interr"*u g Then insteed of allow 
4ng It to infect ronreitetinn with ita own dulnanf, 
woohali damcnd from it the l(re)lDciw and aimpli 
oily of gnnd talk 

Tbareehou) I be nod ahrclion of mancar betwrefi 
liternturo end epeeeb axcept when a writer liei 
aomcthing to ray by raeann of lie prcfundity 
or ita peaaion could not he raid in ordinary rpeerh 
Then ho hea ■ right to expram hiurelf with oH 
thwarteof Iiteratiira tha‘ «r# approp ni ta to hi* 
Meaniog —Tiiu'f 
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MEDICAL 

TUE MOSQUITO AND TUB CASrOU TLAKT 

The claims that hi\e recently been made cn 
behalf of the^rufsi plant ns a protection against 
mtlaria, or rather against the mosQuito, recall 
some coirespondence that appealed m ‘he Ijcal 
papers regarding the castor oil tree which lu 
l^-gypt IS planted around houses in the belief that 
the mosquito avoids it it la mostly to he obscrv 
ed in the interior about the houses of Furopeaus 
and also among the dwellings of the oQicialsof 
the Suez Canal An engineer when questioicd 
on the subject said that the under side of the leaf 
containe some juice or poison repugnant to the 
mosquito, but be could not refei to any special 
ezperimeut except the fieedom from mosquitoes 
of the houses around which the plants grew 
Experiments in India have given varying results 
although in places where the plant is cultivated 
largely it should not be difficult to obtain conclu 
sive information Iho castor plant is regarded 
as % weed by the Indian iJuil and removed 
wherever it appears Some years ago the resi 
dent engineer at Cawnpore puichased I alf a 
dozen plants of a height of about tour feet 
in the prtB and brought them m turns into 
s sitting room where mosquUoes bad been 
troublesome The mosquitoes disappeuied, and 
he was able to ludulge on a Sunday afternoon 
lietta without going under a curtain On another 
occasion when in a hotel where moaquUoes were 
ID great numbers he had a hundred leaves collect 
©d and distributed about his room In the mom 
ing there was not a mosquito to be found either 
alive or dead which seems to indicate that the 
insects had left the room to avoid the plant 
Other persona have experimented with the plant 
and found no protection, although their report 
lacked details ilie kind so successfully used wae 
of the bright green variety, and it is possible that 
the smaller leaved reddish variety may have been 
less effective In any c^se the protective value of 
the castor plant deserves careful «»amination,forif 
the leaf does contain any justice that is repugnant 
to the mosquito, it may fuinish a very useful 
extract — /ndtart Textile Journal, 

TOBACCO 

The Pans Corresp-jndent of the Zanett writes 

“ Actually the use of tobacco 16 dangeious * « 

where there is predisposition In chmj of persons 
wbOft»« ahgbtly deaf in one car, • • 

Bmoking causes lojuiy without being tag,jy 
detected It is thus m winter chiefly that 
.mnUiDB even m moderation afiects the bearing 


l)r lerranthas observed this result not only in 
great smokers but also in the case of a woman, 
the wife of "i bai keeper, liviig m an atmosphere 
vi‘iated by the smoke of tobacco Those who 
aiiufT or chew tobacco aie exposed to the same 
risk Bs smokers ‘ The lines speak for themselves 
aid any comment on them is unnecessary 
The protective outy can do much for the develop 
ment of the industry of tobacco in this country, 
but ita effect will sit heavily on the body and 
soul of the poor people The growth of Indian 
II dustry is suiely desirable, but at the same time, 
the fact that tobacco injures the health materially, 
should not be lost sight of 

ATUEVEDIO AND UNAKI fitfilEMS OF MEDICINE 
The Hon Lala Sukhbir Sinha has given notice 
of the following resolution to be moved at tbe 
* the U P Legislative Council — 

That having regard to the vast number of 
patients in India who are benefited by the Ayur 
v^ic and Unani systems of medicine, it is deaim 
We tbvtetudenta of iho Lucknow Medical College 
be given lessons m these two systems also along 
withthstjntheEiglish system, that a chan of 
Ay urvedic and another for Unani medical sy stems 
be established in the College which the College 
etudente should attend, that chemical labon 
>n irdigeiious drugs bo 

•od pr^criptior a ba m.da bj. eipert 
'o'y ‘liooW ba e.va.i acboiar- 

“to h.,aVoao.enC). m 

feipnr “®dloiues alao be given pre 

leienc. to those whn do not, tn gelling GoiS-0 
uiT'd”'"" WiJje. .nJ 

too.I.ti„.„ ZooIbg'e’toSo'' 

STUDENTS AND ETE CDABSES 
a number of students is seen now 

‘'■o ™n>.» 

B.n..cbf„d» 

[oUowtng exlteeid fioTr 

toXtiTei;" 

“cres t 

light S’""'”'® I-o* 'to 

Vour aefely Trd otoverjonr lef t shouloer 

toko o7,b™ ‘S'\ • 

•».) from tbe boot Vnn tT 

With tie R .1 I nioments I^ever 
^irecUy on the book 
Be suie tlfaAl, l’ “o^niog with pure 
Kovot feoe the light roedfng »“ 




THE TRiSSOSIETEB 


w. the raUo»iDl5 *«“ ' 


Aaiiteasr 


— J to be 

A penny ‘n t''» '/tu, benefit of peseeneere 

'‘-.-o. ““ 

‘'"•I”""*'' 

The ineeotor la Mt “ v„lo el eineer who gave 
London coneulliog en & ^eUila of tho new 
epteea r«preaenUU«e to 

•peed •• ett ^“‘“8 „ Re.lway tocoptny bee 

“Soleru ,hiB, •ft-l ®y 

j.l tiled to grttlfy b ^ jhe •pee^®***" 

tppUence whieb “ * to show the Be'l 

&^«d to motot cete It .t oo«« 

wiy pattenget ?8“ .‘^nettl <tM "“b * bn®b 
» My idea « bo b»*" * * poaoT ,'* 


Sridea^ bJv. a 

iBMtied in tbe a^®* ** , Tbit mtket en 

the knob to be ‘ be tpeed >nd.»tot 

nediele connecWOjn ^et ^ \be eitct epeed u 

.b..D .. tb. S..1 j, „.„1, 

The enpertlua la «es“y tbe w»'* 

bi;«r S. .«•■>■ "■• ” S....W •>• 

.Ilb. “"'uS- S..? •’» “ 

.Uh<»«b.»..»‘" ‘““;' ; „ b, lb. i«“ 
“So Jong .« the „tbeindK.tor^»'®* 

euieofthepeeaenge'*® * e ^teele, »•»» •“ 

connected with ** ,tV,le.*.d, tbelw® P"*'®* 

medieteJy t^e pressure to^ 

oflbeclnWbs*p»«»te»"“ , dntdi 

normel poeition. where « 

inside the ^ rt cennot be »(>»*» 

• When lh« kse bsp^nrt ^ ^ 

loi infonueiwn end v the »x«t epe*“ “ 

parney would wieh to kno 


fiSl 

SS rS b'eMipS"" “ 

taburban treine j propose .a of the type 

“ Ibe tpeed o- re.^reting on tbo 

tommonly used currents, thus eioiding 

‘•■b* “• ■" ■" 

rodicetoruf tkeeentufug'f made of 

.. I curiosity of interest 

thiemeene af greiifying / ,od cetora 

“Soon I b®P« *®,r concluded Mr rrtiice, 

6tiedin.n.x,w«^ re.lwey 

I em u. negotietio ^ ^ jj^,g 

IBS nictooniiB 

B renerkebie 

There Us Ubely og which Jesertea 

improVBment “P®“ . ,c^om b 11 eeho muat per 

woretbenpsse n^ot 1 economising 

lorce etudy ell we)e inf entipo known 

edfeoco on the wUpbo eonveieetiontl 

tbe epeeking typ» »" 

toounui ictlioTi p.rfgetion to which it het 

the high Lee the line etn be tapped 

ffeched— istkt sec ? tonfertetien without 

.t diflerent po.nte dunrg conwiw^ ^ 
eitbei of the P'^* Mwoter, freriuent 

..re being ae re of the ^ render it 


,v,B.Bd.fficultieelhe Diclogreph ho 
To K M Turner of H«« York. 

bcc„.....nted by Mr K M Tur^^^^ 
end it le intereeting overcome to e 

bocke mentioned ^ invioleMe eecrecy 

IS eaaared, it t^n, ee the wirt txlende 

tbe line during con . «*T,BBrMn? end doea 

only between the two pers^^^a^^ „{ 

not pea through imepned it used in 

such e eyetem ®ay . hotels end similer 

Urge buaioesaee. transmisaion of con 
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EDUCATIONAL 


oKircra iNo aims of tdb tundo colliot 
The following resolutions were passed at a 
geneml meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Central Hindu College, BenarcH held on the Clh 
August — That in view of apprehensions m tie 
public nurd that there is some danger of the Ool 
lege being used for tbe disseminatior of doctrines 
which ate not iiv consonance w\tb its articles of 
association, the Board draws the attention of the 
Managing Comniittee to the objects of the institu 
tion, tn7 , that the moral ard religious trailing 
imparted in the College shall be m accordance 
with the Hindu Shastrae, and trusts to it to up 
bold and enforce this pnncijle an I to prevent the 
putting forward within the institution of any 
propaganda that is not m conBonan''e with it 
Further, this meetii g cordially approves of the 
principles stated by the President of the College 
in her let^r published in the Ltc^dtr of 22nd 
April i»*,that surb an order as that of tbe 
*' Rising Sun of Star in the East ought not to 
be joined by tl ose who are in status pupiltan 
and reaffirms for general loformation tbe sense of 
its previous resolutions on tbe subject It is etso 
stated by Mrs Besant, in the letter above referred 
to, that religious toad ing in this institution is 
and shall be strictly confined to the Sanatatv 
Dharma test b oka published by this Board, and 
records that this institution has nothing to do with 
thoaboie named orders That in view of legal diffi 
culties involved in the draft ce«olut\ou the Board 
13 of opinicn thatthe time IS not ripe for taking 
any action in regard to the funds and property of 
this institution, but the Board desires to place on 
record its willingness to join hands with Mrs 
Besant and the Hon Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and to co operate with them m all ways 
in promoting the establiel ment of a Hindu Uni 
versity at Benares of which the Central Hindu 
College shall form an integral portion 
FJJCCATIOV AVD DISEASE 

Mr Wal er Riinciman, Preailpnt of the Board 
of Education, states that a recent Died cal irspec 
tion of 2 000 000 school thil Iren showed that tney 
were Buffering from various ailments as follows — . 
10 per cent, defective a gl ► from 20 to 40 per 
cent , serious dental trouble, from 3 to 5 per coni 
defective hearing, 8 pei cent, enlarged tonsils’ 
1 to 4 per cent tuberculosis , 1 per cent , heart 


TUB ELE5IE^TART EDOCATIOV BILL. 

The following remarks made by the Mussalman 
on the Rt Hon'ble Mr Amir Ahsattitude towards 
the Bill will be read with interest —By the ex 
pression of hts opinion Air Amir Alt has gone 
Dgninst the wishes of the ovcrwheluiing majority 
of Uia ^ellow religionisU m India Nobodj should, 
bowevei, be afraid of expressing his honest opini 
oil wherever necessary, even if that opinion is not 
shared by a single individual besides himself and 
Mr Amir All is therefore not to blame for his dis 
approval of the principle of compulsory education 
But It IS to be pondered over how an anglicised 
Indian, at present breathing the atmosphere of a 
country like Roglai d and inbued with western 
ideas and thoughts, has come totegsrd compulsory 
mass education as inadvisable Mr Amir \lie 
loig sojourn m England has deprived him of the 
opportunity of coming in direct contact with this 
country Although ha Uornly watches tbe course 
of events m India and tries to be in touch with 
everything that concerns tbe Indian Miiasalnsane 
the fact of hia living anay from the country has 
made him unable to ^auge the tremendous progress 
in idea and thoughts tnat tbe people of this 
country, both Hinln and Mussulman, have made 
within these few years 


□A^PS0ME POVATIO'S 

AVe Wish very much, writes the that 

our wesltny men bad even a fraction of theenthu 
eiasm for tbe cause of education which so many 
wealthy men in Europe and Ameuca are cons 
tantly exhibiting The latest instance of such 
enthusiasm had been afforded by the Palmers, the 
prtet biscuit markers, who have made a splendid 
giftof X200,000 for a University at Reading HoW 
rate such instances are m this country 1 AVe have, 
indeed, had our Tata and a few othert who^e 
names will occur to everybody, but the number 
IS far too smsll, not in comparison wi h other 
wontnes, for such a oompanson cannot possibly 
just, but in view of the actual requirements of 
the country ^ 


« uoua O’! IVOUN uinoRV 
The Oxford University authorities have re 
quested Mr K V Bungaswamy Iyengar, »I A , 
Professor of History, in the Maharaja’s College, 
^vandcum, to write an Indian History for 
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MAOiu* **D Til* BIOO rocin niu- 
tVaTiI rccumily ■ > -‘'■coJ >"»> r«l..ment 
emendine ihr Ind en Huch Ceurts Act of 1861 
wo k. 

\ k I A«iocielion th* coiioc'l of «buh h»l 
their «rr«et.let'0- to tbo Secretory of 
Tb. A-iutmn he. urged th.t th. pronto 
<J tbo Ac iruomrg ‘bet not !*• then one third 
it Ibo num^ of »bo '‘J bo bometetii .f4 

net l»to tieii cne-tbitd ehout 1 bo milietie eboul J 
bo oitber deleted or eboulJ b- to ettenjl •• to 
deolere thet "hero e tbirdol Ihooumberof Judgto 
IB oB» Uigb U>utl rreulu fn eii fnlcger ond i 
frwtiio tbe ttteger eJooe eb.ll bo^**®^* I* 
ono-tbird Thie rfrmtr.U\wt> Utoebmto t^ 
,Bto»»»»>»he- oeu-ed by e etnct intorprutotioii of 
th e 01 - third proromen fium Umo to time w too 
•Mwotmeot of th* judgto to tbe High Court 
V«oc..t.on h» elto ury*! th.t IB eoni..ct.oii 
tt b the llirl. CoorU which mey bo croeted bere 
' olwr in Inde, it ehouM bo by UieSIejeetye 
1 It^ttoie Teleot ** htretafore end thet bo power* 
f ohouU he Ukeii from 1^1 Co.etmenl* ot the 

• <• eerumentof Indie loeppuiuttemporery Judgee 

• e. It w T'miud riel to the meintooeoce of the indo- 
> vendenm of the Uonrh It le further repttoentod 

• Set ee the Bill >• no* pubU.bei In Indie en 

•JiouroiBeTl lor lU coBMdereti'in i« e»*enliel & 

b uraMiel 00 the line* 1 * ihorily tobeetotop 
r The lie tree ifebejen* «ebhe end tbo I’ronncul 
» Otogre- Comm.Ueo eleo lupport tbe repretooU 


autii» or TB* icentk cobbittx* or 
T«i nrcT corsou 

«>» John B'ge erf Xfr Ameer Ah here been 
,j«>.el»do*«.h*Tecf th*Jo.f«^ CwuBltMecI 
tho Ptire Court I, order the t-rm* of Art 3 end 
irfVt.Uamn . «P *« Th. efftot of thi, m 
to eoU J« **ch cf them to Ttonee e eeUre of ftOO 
> eeer in ed 1 1 an to their jodrctel peovoc*. Both 
ted ,coe->»dy he»" uwe-n.d membete of ti, 
Committ-o — /nJu. 
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A TBlNtEU UOSATION 

A Press note ibsue I recently by the Pombay 
Government staVx — Rao Saheb Vasatiji Tnfeamyi 
has generously ilsced at the disposal of llis 
Excellency the G ivernor the sum of two and a 
quarter lafcbs of i ipees for the foundation of a 
ecientiGe !ibrar\ 1 1 connection with the Ii atitnte 
of Science now b mg erected in Bombiy 

The conditions that are attache! to this doi a 
tion are — 

“Tne Scicn<.e Iistitute Library ehall bo called 
‘Vasaoji Trikiunji Mulji Librarj,’ and shall be so 
referred to in official correspondence A luarlle 
bust of Vasaoji Tukamji Mulji and two marble 
tablets mentioning the amount of the donation 
and other particulars to be placed in suitable 
positions by the Architect to Government m 
consultation with Mr Vasanji TriLamji 

His Excellonc) in Council desires publicly to 
thank Rao Saheb Vasanji Tnksmji for his 
generous benefaction, wtiich will enable provision 
to be made for the formation of an adequate 
BCientiGo library in Bombay in connection with 
the Institute of Science 

We are lodeed glad that a Hindu philanthropist 
has thus come forward to help a cause which will 
mean so much for the development of commerce 
and industry and for the general progress We 
hope Rao Saheb Vasanji will respond wub eoual 
zeal to the call of the Hon ble Pundit Madan 
Mohan Molavya regarding the Hindu Univereity 
ROMANCE or A TKEMIER 

Forty five years ago a boy wss born on it 
steamer en rcu(e for Sydney Harbour 
South Wales It was a Biitish steamer and thi, 
baby was register d as an inhabitant of Stennov 
Hi 8 mother had been a Manchester mill mrl J 
bis father a young Liverpool workman 
32s a week RccentN the baby of fortvT® 
yeais ago saw England for the first time WhT? ! 
he was on the seas the census was taken 
more he was officially declared an inhab?tatT’''r 
Sydney To the world, however, ho is th« it 
J b T MrGowen the Labour Premier nf v 
South Wales, and when a newspaner rep?Lnf" 
tive met him this week he spoke cntl us^ast. n 
of tie waj in which the State is formne «i,L^ 
Mr McGowan said he vraa delighted wfth 
had seen of this country '* It staggered me ' u 
added, “to see jour green lanes so close ♦?* 

e,t, mth .ta d™,6 


A >El\ ArPOlNTlIENT 

A recent issue of the Gw'tUe of Indut notifies 
the appointment of Mr 1) 11 Bhandarkar as 
Superintendent of the Archfcological Survey, 
western circle, in succession to Mr A H Long 
at been placed on special duty at 

Madras The Department of Arthmological Sur 
of * Director, six Superintendents 
and an Epigraphist, long remained inaccessible to 
indiaiu A beginning was made to admit Indi 
MS of proved merit when Rao Bahadur V 
Viiikayja, M A , was appointed Government 
Epigiaphist iir Bhandarkar has loi g been an 
Assistant Superintendent in Bombay He has 
shown both aptitude for this kind of work and 
ability in the discharge of his duties His pre 

«nt appointment is on probation, but there can 
”■"«<>»» «™ h„ confirm, 
rl. .1. “ 'i»'‘l’«r.lion. of the SimU ronfsreocn 

'"t "“""'s bar for the .d 

rtTh- A . real eflbtl 

•nd iiidurtry to devote thennolves to the etudy 

» OOVErSltE,! OF 1M)U schoumhif 

of *'■» Gdwrnment 

I ody f»r OnentJ 

Sill. oT I J S.T.r. 

finoliah ’ n of b'd’v end Professor of 

Mr Gollrgo, Boo.res 

m Sanscrit, Freicli Ld 'n* ''“‘'”S“"bed scholar 
Osno.0 U„,ver.,.y tathSZpi d'bI™”* 
TOO LAIS aao wnaooii y o 

B.h.d„"VS"/ 'J k"? u"' "" '•"“b of Eao 
■nont Pleader, nhich tooh^T' G""™ 

wsidenco m Bombai p Fecently at hfs 
ale. ling member of tb, B“’P’ ‘‘a 
some time acted as a. T Bombay Bar and for 

P»«rt Slodmorin b?.^'.''*!" 

Iwente to the stud v of devoted his 

Vedantism Ha Is -I “Penally 

Indian Ptvxew valued contributor to the \ 

Sir Lancelot Hare Hon'We 

duUnctioRs of a i^onoura and 

*hown tiU the dato G°‘'««-nor will be 

Europe of hie embarkation for 
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GENERAL 

A “stOA’^OE’ EXPKRIt^Cr 

The Antjlo Iwhan Fmpire, \%luch !<) now pnb 
hshed from Bai galore — it wos hein^ published 
Irom Boiflbaj — hns had a Rtrango expeintnce 
“Wo waited long for our Registered Number 
from the Madras Pist Master General It wa« 
over ten daye ago that wo applied, aid we were 
eompoUed to furuiRh a complete list of our sub 
scnWra and fill in a farm, before ne got the 
Number assigned to us To register is only ft 
formalit), as we flll know, even fw a new paper 
hot for a paper that has been receivot by Uia 
Excellency the Madras Governor for over two 
yeani, the want of attention to such is a serious 
case , as stopping a Community s psper, has never 
come under our notice before We find that the 
term *’ Benighted Presidency " is not so strange 
as It appenrod in that go ahead city Bombay 
TBB rUBUO AND A SUSSIDISGD PAPSa 
The Hon Mr Lalublai a.<ilced recently at the 
Bombay Legislative Council Meeting— (a) 

Has the attention of Government been drawn to 
the articles in the Jojad Tritla winch app-^ar to 
contain an attack on the Brahmins gei erally and 
on the Ohitpavsa BrshmiQe in particular (b) In 
view of the fact that the Jagai fri«t receives a 
subsilyfrom Government, will Government be 
pleased to say if those articles represent tl eir views 
and if they do not, do Government intend to son 
vey to the conductors of the newspaper the disap 
proval of the tone and contet ta of those articles 
and to warn them against tnlulgingin similar 
attacks on any commanity ir future The Bom 
bay Government replied — (a) Yea, (b) Govern 
ment entirely disapprove of the publication of 
tbe^ articles Action in the sense indicated by 
the hon ble member has already been taken 
ToimiTBl. ovrs'iBtRS 

The first International Congress for cot eidcring 
tha question of the treatment of youthfnl oOendem 
was opened in Pans on the 2^th June, under the 
presidency of M Paul Pescbai el who delivered 
an inaugural address In genemi it is desire! to 
substitute, in the case of youthful criminals, a 
beneficent educative infliienco for the degradation 
of impnsonment A meeting was held under the 
presid6n<.y of M Ferdinand Preyfu*, one of the 
prime movers in tl is cause, with the object of 
urging upon the Chamber the importaiice of 
voting n Bill which has already passed the Senate 


ofiTendera of 1 3 years and under The Bill also 
provides that the preUmiiiary inquiry which la 
Franco preceeds the trial proper may be conducted 
by woOien 

DHESS AT T0E PDROAB CEREStOMAtS 
In eonnecti'in with ceremonies and dress at the 
Durbar, the PiMtfsr says — The programme can 
not as yet be publishi.d fts the sanction of the 
King Emperor u necessary and the whole of the 
details have not yet hccii settled But in the 
matter of ladies' dress no dilScuUiea need be con 
jure I up There is to bo neither a State Ball nor 
a Drawing Room at Delhi just ns there is to ba 
no Levee and go the question of plumes and trains 
does not ari^e On the great day when tne King 
and Queen will proceed in full state to th£ 
Stadium, morning dress is to be worn At tbo 
garden party , the oveiiiug party nnd the Chapter^ 
if Indian Orders ladie« will be expected to dreia 
j lat as they wouM at State functions at th« 
Viceregal Court in Calcutta or Simla Similarly 
with respect to dinner pai ties dres as need only b« 
such as lire originally worn on suth occasions ib 
I ndia We have no doubt there will bo rich and 
etrikirg costumes seen during the Durbnr cere 
monials but there is no occasion for Anglo Indian 
eociety tobeanxiouaas to di-tails, yet one word 
of warning may be given— the exaggeriled hobbit 
ekirt does i ot find favour iii court circles * 


tm CONEEREVCE OF ORieNTAIlSTS 
The Conference of Onentalista which sat foi 
eight days from the I2th to the l<}th July at ifei 
Imperial Secretariat buildings in Simla proveil b 
bo a great Buccesa the attendance being a reptre 
ecntaiive one Orientalists were invited fromUl 
parts of India, as also Arch'oological and Mu ' 
men Singular unanimity prevailed on 
majority of eubjecls iliscussed The Confer 
finally broke up into four eubcommitteea 
lollowa — Musciim, Archeology, lAuigunge t. 
and Oriental Institute Of these the first tbr' 
were pieeided over by Mr Shaip, and the ’ 
bj l)t Ih,b.nl, , 1 , 

Umieraity Dr Bbandarknr, who is now 74 »• 
of age and bap lost the uaeothiseycp » 

the Conference and took a leading pirtm the d. 
cuwuon on all pulj^ts An account of tl 
p^edioga of the Conference mil be »vur 
ehortly when a report will be eubmitted to ' 
Imperial Government The memhera of the f 
ference were unanimous as regards the desjrabi 
of estabhshing a Central I, stitute in Calcutta f 
Onental studies 
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Diary ol tlie Monlli, ilnlj-hnsiist. ISlI 


Jtiljr 2^ [ntiUUoDi hare born received in ludia for 
an InternaUunal l^eo Ma\lh is an Coogresa ta bo held at 
Dresden from 2-lth to 27th September next In the 
course of t la prospectus the IJonorsr)' oi^anitcrs mb 
nato that the com ng Congiesa «itl bo attcoted by 
rrprehCRtatues from Snedon Russia Jlotland Belgian 
Be lain trance, Germany Austria bwitzerland, Torta 
gs] Italy and America A 

July 2u The rpiesyon ol esVahJiahisg a detenod rate 
Cable Semro between England and Ind a ha« been 
greatly advanced and 0 e tariff rate for each word baa 
been iixed al twelve annaa bleaaagea wiVl bo sabjeet to 
2i hours delay Code words will not be allowed The 
GoTCromeTit of India hare agreed to tbe arrangements 
and the final reply from the Cable Compai es la stU 
awaited The Press rate for tbe present will remain 
UDcl^anged aod extension of the deferred rate concession 
to ]LhePi«aa will depend upon the success of tbe new 
deferred Cable Sorrice 

The UniTorial tiaccs Congress baa been opened to day 
In London ^ 

July 27 )I«rd Crewe ipoak og to a deputatidn bead 
edby Lord Courtney in favour of Mr Qobbatoa Bill 
auBpended any pronounced new peediog th% opinion 
of tbe Local Gnvernoonts on the Qilt 
Ilo dwelt on its diffiouUies and cost while express ng 
the utmost sympathy of the Qovernmeut of ludia with 
the obji-ct of tbe Bill 

July 28 j Tormel sanction of the Secretary^ of Stale 
{las been received for despetch of a small PiinitirQ force 
agaiDst the Abera aqd probably General Bower, Com 
mand ig Assam Brigade, will be selected to command, 
tho/orco, the strength of wh ch will not exceed 2 W 
men of all arms ineludidg a max m dctacbmcnt 
July 20 At a mtel ng of the Congress npceftion 

thovanoos Prov rclat Congress Committees as to tbe 
election of the Pre'sdeuej for the eom ng Congress were 
considered tlic Congress CommitteesbaTing unanimously 
nominated Mr 1 so say Macdonald for the Frcsidcntsbip 
Tbe lUccpliou Committee accepted the nomiuatien and 
authorised Mr Surendra Nath Banerjee to wire to Mr 
Kamsay Macdonald offenngh m tbe Presidentship of the 
In dian Nation al Concresa for 1011 

July do Mr Montagu has introduced a Bill empowcei> 

' Ing Ae GoTemmeot of India to grant supersnnustioB 
-allowances to the Widow and other pcridnsi represoota* 
tires of a ciTil servant dying while on tbe active I st * 
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Essays in National 

bt ananba K COOMARASWAMY, D Sc 

t Dwper Mcsottn^oftJiefatiu^plo, In Inn JfationAlity , Mat* 

IlfeimU TIio Aiin« and Methods l»f In lian Art \H 'ml Yoga m indw , Ihe InfiueuM of 

Fto-pctn Irduti \it, ^rtof tboEost and ofthe Wesu, Hielnfluenro of Gmk on Iiulnui Art , 
Eilnri’iori inlmba, Mpm<r 7 mEdncation^ ChmU-m Miswoiv? m IndiH. , SHwleelii, Irab''n Music, 
SUiiic ai d Eduftxtion in India , Graraopbones—-«nd ivbj nott 

ILLUSTRITIO'nS— T Yfitinja, II Pmjnapiuamita , III VvOokitc^Tira , IV Capitei 

cC Afeftkn Cdnraw -xi , Y Hl^yvoi Rnddfea. , VI TKa Poet hadi la^tetung to ft Singer 

. nxTRAcra ruoM Tut. prefacf 


f lAlIESKI^sajsi-epie^t an endeavour tonarda an explanation of the tine 8ignificanco,of the 
I national tnovoment in India Thm moiement ein only bo nglitly understood, nnd has ultimate 
■*■ imiKirtmce only, aa an idealistic Diovoment Itsoutwird manifestations have attracted nbund 
ant notice , the deeper meaning of tho struggle is eoinehmes forgotten, alike in England /ind i« 
Indi .1 IVcre this meaning understood, I beheve tliat notonly the Morll at Urge, but a laige 
even of tho Eiigli. h people, would extend to India a true sympathy m her life and death straggle with 
foroign buroanmej and their pvmnVic deppendent* For, thia rtmggle i* much more than a poUtscal eon 
flict It w a struggla for spintusl and meabtl freedom from the domination of an nhec ideal lo 
such a eotilbct, pohtioid and economic victory RIO but half the battle , for an India, “free in nanWi 
but jsidyUied by Fviropo «v b« inmo t soul, would vH justify the pnoe of freedom It w not so mudi 
the iBitenal, as tho moral and spiritual, Kubjcction of ludian avihwtion th it in the end Impoverwhei 
humanity 

Ihere can bo no true wuhavtion of political ntnty iinW IndiRn life i* again tO'^ureil by the 
unity of tho national culture More necc««!iiy, therefort, than all tho laboui-s of politicians, w 
National Education We shoul I not rest satisfied until the entire control of Indtin c Jncation is m 
Indian hands 

Hie vital forces aShociated with tho nntional movement In Indiaoro not merely political, bat 
moral, litemrv, and artisho and their agniScance lies in tho fact that India hencofoith will, 
m the main, judge all things by bet own sbiulaidsnud fromher own point of new Butlhe two sides 
of the national movement, the matmnl anl thespintual,nrein««>pai'abIoand zuustnttain successor foil 
togrther Political fieedom niid full responsibility are essential to self respect and self development 

Uie inspiTition of our Nationalism must be not hatred or self seeking , but Love, first of 
India, and secondly of England and of the World 

SELBcn PRESS OPINIONS 


“The Indian National MovementnppcaretoUatohave eiiteied a new phase, and* the vnhKe- 

ftUon of tho present vclumo from Dr Ooomaraewortiy’a pen marks a definite stage jji the progro* of 
tlmt movement f It ts clear that a very mportAot step 1«» beontalmn to promote tbecatmi^ 

Indian Nationalisrn along Indian ua diotinguiabe.! from Western lines by thepublicabon of the woif'— 
J>«vn 


» One could hardly he pwpwxst forth* vigour of thwi^t ant maficuline energy rf 
by which they are marked Their ftiitlior w * logK»l and imrompwitniwng reftctfonMy ^ 
wcRimot dexiy^eWtyMdtrat^of the pure Weal ns be «* nobly and perewtontiy bold* 

before na We think the book lie has wntten to be <if lurpassn^f value Yadm ^nditir ^ 
niCCKKONK TO8UB8CMSCia0rTB&|NPUNREV|CWA«,<t, ^ ^ fV 
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Whether these assassinations are political or 
not Lord Minto had already said in hia Simla 
speech of 1 4tb October, last year — 

1 absolately deny that should further outrages occnr 
they can be taken as symbohcal of the general pohbcal 
state of India They cannot justly be assumed to cast 
a slur upon the loyalty of the people 

In December next there will happen the great 
est as well as the most propitious event in the 
history of this great country 

His Majesty the King Emperor, in hia apeech 
from the throne on February 6th of this year, 
himself graciously gave us the glad news — 

It Is my intention when the solemnity of my Corona* 
tion has heen celebrated, to revisit my Indian Dominion 
and thorn to hold an assemblage ,n order to maho 
known in person to my subjects ray succession to tba 
Imperial Crown of India 

What can b> mors gratityicg, encoutaging and 
full of proniss to the people of Tndi, than that 
Hit Majtaty the King Emperor m eompanv 
mlh Her Majosly the Q»„„ Empr.*, ehould pay 
h.. firtt y,„l to !nd,a attar hi. Coronation and 
eatablish India'a important position m the British 
Empire And what bop.ful prospaoU Ihia ,i„t 
opens out tor the tiiluro good of India 

Among thair prac.oua and gracious word, and 

acts w. have fimt th, .p..ah a. Bombay on »lh 
Novambar 1905. wban Hi. M.j.sly, p„„„ 
Wal... daalarad - Lava ■ and n AlTaot.on • for th„ 
Indian paopla and 

interest in India a wants and problem, " .„3 
th. spaeah a. Gaildhall on 25.h May, .900 ,h„; 
b. aapressod n „,do sympalby .„j .. 
desire and ellort, to promol, the wall b-ing ,„j 
to further the bast interesl, of eyery Caw, ' 

Dunogthapast euleen months of tba praianl 

aaign we bay, had Tbair Majaslia,. gyacon, T " 
JJut all these gracious words and acts it .. 

"tfite a few only " 


I may, however, point out hero that 
Their Majesties have already symbolized and 
established the equality and importance of India 
in the Empire by introducing at the Co 
ronationin several wajs the position of India as 
among the Banners, on the King’s Stole, in the 
Queen's Robe and on the floor of the Abbey , and 
also on the new Indian Coin 

First Hie Majesty a message of 8th May, 1910 to 
Lord Minto in which His Majesty says — 

^e prosperity and happiness of ray Irdian Empire 
wi 1 always be to me of the highest Interest and concern 
M tba, war. to the l.t. Kiog Emperar and the Qoean- 
Empress before me 

Soon aftarwards, m th. Mesaage of 23rd May, 
1910 to the Indian peoples, Hia Mnjeaty the 
Kang Emperor gaye hia moat graenna aaautanco 
Qu... Iiat.,.. of ,a„„a „.„or, 
lodian aubjaata and th. head, E„ 4 .,a e,.„. 

whan ah. ^.diraat G.yar.ma.l .a IMS, a.d 

Ha, aogutt 

r.dZ“.”"“'' **“• .yarn I. 

~toTnd bt th ’P'"‘ '"P"-* 

faithlolly ,b,a* •» UO">e I Will 

The., g, or, on. dael.r.„„„, 

onrlmthand axpeotationin th. Br.t.ah word of 

da. r'r",h °'' 

ol.r.t. 7'"'®'‘°'^“'“™«.ndlho P™ 

fuiailed'h* H T will now be fully 

uiaUad h,H„M..a.tyth. pra..„tK,„g Emporo^ 

WcL, '‘moll my time 

IrtoT '"‘Imfullful 

minent Of these charters Will b« , , 

"ent of Hia Majesty’s ..h, lb k 

cern m ii. ^ ^ highest interest and con 

Indian Emp'ira'’™'’'"'^ »< I>‘> 

to imou,. Z pro.pa„'ty""'r‘n'’’“'®'"‘’‘*'“ 
r P® ity and happiness of the 
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Japan’s noessaoe to JnOla 

BY 

Mb O SHEUWOOD EDBY 


[)KTURN1NG to Japan alter an absence of 
four years one la impressed by recent 
development, and signs of growth in every 
direction In the efBciency of the ad 
HHmsttation, e'lpecially in the development of 
local self government, in the continued spread of 
ber modern educatiotal system, in commerce and 
manufactures, Japan's progress has been steady 
and unbroken Just at present there is a marked 
reaction, particularly against liberal thought, in 
growing concern over the effects of purely sec ular 
and often uiatenahattc education The eeueuous 
naturalism of Nietzsche, and the wide spread un 
chastity of many of the students has had a demoral 
King effect upon the youth of the country There 
\6 a marked lessening of respect for authority, and 
an increase of strikes on the part of the students 
end the labouriDg classes All this, however, has 
only convinced Japan of the futility of material 
ism, and the absolute necessity for some religious 
basis for morality in the State Japan has 
probably made more brilliant progress in the last 
forty yeaw than any nation in history i(\ an 
equal time Her commercial companies have 
multiplied ten fold, her foreign trade twelve fold, 
her capital invested m manufactures thirty fold, 
in recent yeard In industry, m commerce, in 
education and in military strength, Japan bae 
leaped to the forefront among the natiooe What 
has been the eecret of her dazzling euc''es8 and of 
her htiUiant pre^rea ? A brief eiimmalion of 
the country, the people and their characteristics 
may lead us to ascertain some of the eocrets of 
her8uece8>, and to note the lessons which India 
may learn from Japan at this lime ludia nliicb 
pve to Japan Buddhism, which was her teacher 
f r over a thousand years— India with her deep 
religious consciousness, will yet have k meesace 
for Japan in the future, but at present we are 
Mncerned with lessons which India may learn 
from Japan ^ 

InauUr, unconquered, and with a longer an 
broken line of rulers than any other nation in the 
world, Jspin IS unique m Asia Her remark 
able progress ID the last forty years, greater per 
haps than any naUen has ever made tn so short a 
space of time, has attracted the attention of sH 
the world J .pen is part of the anaent continent 


of Asia, which contains more than half tho popu 
lation of the world, and from which have sprung 
most of the world’s great religious and ancient 
civilizations But Japan has now become a point 
of contect and a clearing bouse between the East 
and the West, adopting what is best in the civili 
zatiOQ of both beveral national characteristics 
may account for Japan’s success Of these we 
would mention first 

Open mtndedtiess — This is, perhaps, their most 
striking characteristic and, more than anything 
else, has been the secret of their progress They 
have imported an aimy of fotoigii teachers into 
Japan, and lave sent their students throughout 
the West in search of knowledge They wisely 
welcomed Buddhism when they saw that it was 
superior to their own Shinto faith When they 
saw the lofty moral teaching of Oonfucisnism, 
they received it Christianity, in turn, has 
been welcomed with open mind All new theo 
ries of »nence and knowledge have been eagerly 
meived The Chinese have hitherto lacked 
flexibility The auccess of the Japanese, on the 
o^er hand, has been due to the flexibility of 
their mental constitution 

/nfeWiyence — The Japanese are remarkably pre 
wioue, quick in perception and strong in memory 
It le true that heretofore they ha\e been lacking 
in power of analysis and in philosophical ability, 
tut these defects have been due, not to deficient 
mental faculties but largely to their environment 
and to their former mechanical system of educa 
loo Xhe ability of Japanese students to master 
m ern ought has shown that they possess high 
mnW .o„ t,„ Th., 

jwp e of China, nor so subtle and speculative 

in luMHot „ tb» pwpl, of ThnVnre, on 

’“•’d, remarkably precocious and of a 
practical turn of mind 

Jovo for their Emperor and 
j their own land amounts almost to 

i“ ‘=«rie(l to excess For 

Vince but T clan and pro- 

and Muirbt dropped ita provincialism 

m tliB wnrM ^ spirit Perhaps no people 

hrorov^ne.";" ‘o «■= P»P'» »' 

n«lS n, "" "PP'''*"’" h; »as 

“nntry I„ the r«e„i »,it Rna,,. „me 
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right, false customs to be lemoved Here too 
India reeds to learn from Japan the lesson of 
preparation and reformation Her success was 
not won easily, nor in a moment Many reforms 
were needed in Japan before she attained her 
sudden pre eminence There was the introduction 
of education , the elevation of womanhood , the 
breaking down of all social barriers, and the i p 
lifting of the lowest outcastes to the full privilega 
of citizenship , and many o^her leforms And 
this is the crying need of India to dai To 
obtain political independe ice before social m 
dustrial and religious reforms have been under 
taken would plung, India „to anarehy and 
blooJalied Russia has lier own tulee and has a 
National Asaeinbly, hut the lack of social and 
religious relurm leave, h., ,i,n „ 
Oanada has not political independenco M a separate 
nation hut she is to day onjoynig greater libeity, 
With less political cor.opl, on, than „ 
fo ind oven in the Vniled Slates Her oeoole ate 
contented and happy loyal to the EiJ^irc and 
enjoying the rapresenlatvve Oorernm.it which 
was freely and fully granted to them when they 
were ready for it ' 

Let us recall the maaim of Aristotle that 
only a great people oan he free Great aliki 

™form‘’“!t‘" I” InJla still needs 

reform If w. take any practical testa of true 
greatness such as education, enlightenment of 
the masses public honesty, the place of woman 
waneeda most 

pause and ask onrselvea if Ih, |„d,„. 

“d” “ “''"S *''« 'I-""-.?™ 

need of India -o day i.,_re/brni mlAm 

Indians need not watte time complain, , , 

a foreign gover, ment, about the thing, ,t Jm,, 
not do for them, If they are unwillng^to do for 
themse vea the far large, and more® ,„VrW 
work of putting their own Iiouae in order and 
removing ab which admittedly eaiat’ 
which only they can lemoic It ,a trim that 
distance lends erchantnient to the view It 
natural that they should see and perhaps even 

magnify the shortcomiDgs of the Government in 

India and see only the bright side of things m the 
f« Fast All eyes era turned to day m eaeer 
admiration towaida Japan, but it is not generallv 
known m India that Japan, who is ho3 
trying to govern Korea in such a way that eho 
will Uwmmendel by the world, and is stnvinn 
to introduce reforms into the country, is far more 
bitterly hated by the Koreans than are ”the 
English even in Bengal It is the contention of tbe 


beet Koreans, that Korea gave to Japan her an 
uent civilization, hoi arto, inlustries and religion 
and yet to day many feel that she is being ground 
own by the iron heel of Japan, her property 
nghts disregarded, her feelings trampled upon, 
and the morals of her needy people neglected 
a^n has given to Korea a good monetary system, 
railways and the promise of modern civilization 
and education, but »he Koreans, many of whom 
at fi«t welcomed the Japanese, feel to day bitter 
^ rebellious The fact remains, however, that 
Korea under the Japanese rule is improving, and 
M etng united under the Japanese for a greater 
future than she could ever have gamed by her 
formei corrupt and degenerate government 

n e bilipptnes also, though America has 
^!!r introduce education and 

to advance self government, it la admit 
IZJ/j , ^majority now that some of the 
thft n ‘‘to corrupt and oppressing 

itv oTih ''"7 >*P"' 

laroptip advance, for which they were 

K/ at, turbulent and diasatisled 

EnZd fh'*, r 1“'=" 

18 a* thank, governing another nation 

IVb. a "■» »P'-»” 

to<;.rd ilj "'poanbilily of Great Britain 
IhlV J ““ ta no doubt a, 10 

imporun? !u Tti, primary and 

Kovcrnmnni^ toward conetitutional eelf 

work' hL' fo7 "r.n ’’'or'’” 

pone, but begin to da/ m “11 
form, Ilk. charity, h™", .Tlii’’"' 

cloq,,,' bu“7.p“' — f”>'‘a I" far more 

theoretical, Jaruin more active, India is 

much talk, the T«rao ’ “* India there is 

theybnngthmgaL"piV^ 

Japan, and yet, not for,, * 

While we strive to S^^^r heritage 

let US Bot foruet th.f *u mdustnal reforms, 
India IS her relimnuR “ '^'®tinctive feature of 
to the world isspintuaJ "ri’ ►“fu “'aaion 

ID tbe Way of India’. , •** ould not stand 

cannot be reformed bv i^ r?’ InJ"* 

tociety, butitcan faeLf^ j A a .lebating 

idling hands As was^ll^'^ f’earf® and 

industry is ,^,11 j the case formerly m Jspar , 

*”f». ku. men m:.V:””kTS,’’" "V”- ■" 

* II they would win. 
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en 


fUmember th« (pltcdid tculiinp of liuekiB tlwl 
DO bonttt Uboor u dfgndiog Bm^I! tb« wbofe 
iom« custom o( tb< Jews *bo Uught «i«ry boj, 
from the of Ivelve or tbictnn, to I«scd same 
trsda and to irorle sritfa bu hsnda jea » ivm a 
earponter, and the Apostle F*ul a teat olaket 
Eemcmber also that Americas great indnalnat 
adnnee sod SDonaous wraith have hern aebta* 
ad b)r hard work Bieh mens sons often enter 
the ftetorj and work with blerkanad face* am) 
gniDj handl JS'a man is ashamed Co work A 
large proportion of the American Presidents ware 
poor l»;s, self tsugbt, working with their own 
hands President Lincoln wte a rail rplitter 
President Grant a farmer , Frraidenk Gaifirld. a 
poor boy An Indisn wri»«e in Botl a»id ffttt 
•ays, “ IPs do Dot Hi^uira mstCyts hot workers, 
and if a fa* of our yoong men of educattui and 
energy, instead of appeann| to be martym at 
publio meetings were to work, some ti> the caaaa 
of education, tome in the raiue of accul reform, 
nme in the aerriee of religion egd eome in the 
improrement of the arte tnd mdu<tnrs of the 
country, tbs causa of Indian progress would 
reeeits an impsina which would sonn fit us for 
tbs work of self goternasnt 
PrefsnMr Jems* rpeske thus of the veins of 
Baniisl Cfsinleg acfaoole, which are greedy need 
•d in (sdia t^-dey, not merely ** because they will 
gire us a people better ekilled in trsdse, but be 
cnose they will gire us eitisem with an eotwely 
different intaUectiisI fibre 6och ttainicg engeo 
dsn a bsbit of nbeerratioD, cotilers precision, 
giree boneety and begets a bsbit of self 
reliencs ” AafcitheceseoF fepan, ooreof fndiee 
stndents will bass to be sent abraed for prscttcsl 
trsioiDg Technical end industrial end ngricul 
taeal ctudies must receive a gemter auipheeia in 
India Gymnsitica and albistics ahoult ba 
further encouraged Ifaw trsdiw, new lints of 
BsasfaetDre, new renCurai in eooimercr, must be 
uoderteksn Public confidence Oiuet be increased , 
snd public confidence can only rest upon fMbiio 
boneety, commercial, oSIciel snd personal, frr 
ssery untruth delays the emancipation of India 
Oepital also mutt bo insestelsnd money placed 
In circulation Wealth hoerded or abeorWd in 
}aws]s is DOS caaseef ladies poverty Itisn 
telsRC buried in ths earth, unused for leduV 
good Debt again le not only a result bat a 
causa of poverty Habits of economy must ba 
practieed Indians cannot he the sUsee of avMy 
waetefol and ezpeoeise m&niega custom or tcadi 
Vion, it Vhty sre to tiye withia Vheir incomea to 


• smrd, they must develop the practicst side of 
tbeir natneea, they most give earnest thought to 
industnel problems and they musi irork 

Demaeraey and Stcuil ^TUotify —Japan to-dsy 
would cersr be in tbs forefront of civilised 
nationa, could never faeve dsfeatod Ritssie, nor 
have succesded in peaceful competition with 
other natione if aha bad been a dirided snd caste 
ndden nation Only in unity la their strength 
BenjamiD Kidd is bis " Principles of Western 
CivtlitaCioa says, ‘^s mewe fun-lemvnCal noli. 
tieni ductniie of modern democracy la that ol fb« 
natire equality of all men It is, in reality, 
around this doctrine that every pbaso of the 
pvogrtsaive political movement in our rivilisation 
bae eculrad in tbs list two renCuriivi It is tbi« 
that has been behind the lung noTemeiit in our 
Waatevn world which has emancipated the people 
and elowly equipped them with polttioal power " 
Many of the leading reformers ol ths country 
today helievs ibel tbs present mate system is 
the chief otwtacle to untty snd the greatest bar 
M pfog re w in India Them srs social diitme 
tions, of eonees in every land, but m tbe meet en- 
lightened ctaotrias s11 men srs given the rights 
of eititenship equal opportunities ct edaestion 
and advancsmsnt, tbe pneiUge of chMsing thsir 
vocatMA and of ascending m tba tocia! scale 
tndividual worth and pereoosl liberty an 
reeognised, anf piogress becomaa possible Cut 
m India indivifuality hat been crushed by taste 
Yes the eame principle of the brotherhood and 
aquelity of men upon which we demand nghU 
troa the European requires that the same God 
given equal rights should be granted to tha 
ouCcmN m fiidia I While caste remsina the 
foreigner bas nothing to fear from a divided 
India Gut why should not India units, why 
should she not beed the voice nf the Irnding 
eociel reformera, and, ebovs all practice what she 
preechret Let i>» rvairmber that thscaste system 
M not rtcogniseil in the I vdss, and M of rela 
livafy reesnt growth if ths Brsl nun clings to 
his exclusive prerogatives if th« Penciiama is 
begruderd sdesneement, progvees in India u 
doomed, and she will navtr be united, either for 
Internal advancement or in tha fscs of an external 
foe Oaete murt go if Jndia Is to advasce 
Latmanre in our lore for India, as brothers 
of one blood 

fiU Perition 0 / TTomon — Ondar the influence 
of Bvddhiem in Japan womans rightful place 
was not rveogmsed They aatd, ‘‘ Woman is 
WantpUyiiicg,' “Womans pole duty is the 
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bearing and reiring of children for her husband ^ 
Womin was subject, aa m the laws of Manu, to 
the three obediences’ to father, husband and 
even to her eon but with the modern spirit of 
\\ estern cuihzation, woman has been educated in 
Japan and uplifted According to the Japanese 
Year Book over 96 per cent of tho girls of 
Mho il going age are in primary schools, while in 
India onl) seven woman out of every thousand can 
rf.a ,n^ write He,-, „h,t „ w,„tea „ 
writing in weak imetivily for other, to more, bat 
immediate and prompt action in the eduction of 
the women m general, and ef each ones daughter 
in particular Infant maiiiages are not permitted 
m Japan for itmnat weaken an, nation, plijaic 
all), mentally and ninmll, tc make mere child 
ren mother., and hoj. father,, even during their 
eludent day. In Japan giil, marry at about Iho 
£ ‘ Chri.tians in that 

land the age „ ,„d (o be from eighteen to 

hfL.?' ' tor marri.ge „ 

filleen tor women and Mventeen for men How 
long in India ehall infant marnagea be condemn 
edand yelpraclimdf Again, in Japan widona 
are not doomed to a life of eolitode and forbidden 

the poeition of women le ,1111 f,r from idejl m 
Jepn, widow, are reeognued at l„„„g ' 

well aa widowetn When we remember that m 
Indie 10,000,000 women ere life long pt,m„er, 
in tenana homee, ahut out from Oole gUd worll 
of sunshine out of doors, we realize thmi 

the -1,000,000 widows of India would equal hMf 

1™ 70000 “’” f ”r““ ^'fire , ?,t there 
are 100,000 widows under ten veHm of a— j 

50,000 under five jeareof age who will ne™"u 
lermitted to remarry , and that „a„y 
from a life of drudgery will be tempW to a liti 
Of slisme, we beem to reoliwm *1 • _ " *'** 

India, nee. of S.™ ’"si,",, i.":®";'"?' 

would not be tolerated for , moment m t’""®' 

In evciy country of the e«t wifln«r J»paD 
the" seme 4h J of remsm^^^ 

Ood help the men of India to give d their m 
wives, sisters, and daughten. to th- « 

Ind.., the righh, wl A oZ L g ”li 

which have been denied to them ® ” ’ 

liberty of conwn.I^ and Sh PT'""""' 
Every man 1. permitted le , E'®". tolemtien 


Every man 1. permitted " wo"hf' 

to the dictates of his n.. P "Mordinj, 

corscitnee Jf 


man wishes to change ins religion, he is not 
persecuted oi put out of caste (for there is no 
caste in Japan to put him out of), but as an 
lutelligentman lie is allowed to choose for himself 
as among the nations of the West It js not 
uncommon in Japan to see members of the eatne 
family belonging to different religions living m 
iwrfect harmory m tho home We cannot coerce 
the conscience without crushing the individual 
Wo ^mit tho principle that It would be well for 
the Hottentot, tho savage oi tho cannibal to 
gwe up Ins fetish, to accept the teaching of 
the one true God, and to change his reli« ion, if 
hecan6nda better one We agree also that 
the aborigines of India have done well to 
Change their religion and to accept the superior 
teaching of Hinduism Japan has had the intelh i 
genM to ^ognire that the same principle applies ^ 
to all And tl at man must be free if ho roust be 
great To chain a man to the past , to place non 
bars to prevent progress, and to deny a man the ' 
rigbtofadvanceiiithe worlds stream of progress, ‘ 
HTiihnill accept the new discoveries of 

rnTih. '1" '®'“!,“ •‘"'‘''J’ ‘he indlTldual 

oriih..,/ eliegavereligi 
womhm nf ih®”" " ‘""'eg from the 

hke Oh,, h ' 1° *' ' “‘e '“‘e™ '"®'*i 

i' ^ ,“® “>• Pe*‘ ledl* 

mrf.n w,.l 1 'v" ■' “B"l'>nen or JUho 

OhmLn r. a"'’®” '"‘'‘eodto b-eomo . 
hnppena to h ” Other religion, what 

Lmne d * ‘o'eration ! I, Uie in 

dZ wBh „ "■ ™ "'■■I'retioiil Let ne h.v. 

end lUvJ P’""““°o ‘od with blind prejudice, 
rclOZZrVi """ ‘0 oboe,. Ill, own 

Hr Kidd h. ° higbeat that he knowe 

Evolutl" thalb””" ““'"'"'J ■" -■ “SOOI.1 

intell«t„,| but r^h^^ue'^ iTr P""'*"'); 
le BsvR ^ The Winning races” 

which hare th' 'T rohgioua and 

depends iinnn prosperity of nations 

cial interriiv tho |ife,coniiner 

onureg, .n/Ul, cenTrd ?t'"t ' 

inteirritv and •.. 1 — .l " ® that moral 

•tonwiof Indie’. & pnJgJeS”* '* 


WMfuiG^iA„”J°SS’re bPEECHES AND 

prehenaiT* coll^on "haustire and com 

To BoWilJm. !?:?? a portrait. Price lU 2 

mo an IteTiew,** Jte l-P 


collection 
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This should at lea<!t have satisfied our leanied 
author, for according to him, “the problem which 
confronts the modern religious Hindu, is to formu 
late such a conception of Qod as shall satisfy his 
philosophic thought, on the one hand, and hia 
religious aspiration, on the other, the intellectual 
conception of the One Sole Reality, with the 
ethical conception of the One Supreme Will’ (96) 
buch a formulation has been made since the 
time of the 'Upamshsds, but it is not the fault of 
the Hindu, if European thinkers neglect to notice 
this fact 

It would have been much better, if our learned 
author had throughout borne in mind the distine 
tion between a philosophic standpoint and the 
lower standpoint of practical life and much of the 
apparently antithetical views with which he has 
assailed our Vedanta would have been avoided and 
the entire system of the Vedanta would ha\© 
appeard to the writer as a harmonious whole 
He should have remembered that “ Philosophy 
and popular thinking move on different platfonns 
and TOOTt of the greatest errors in speculation an«e 
from the transference of consideration", which are 
m due place in one of them, into the other, where 
they are absolute absurdities ' (Adameon’ Fichte 
146—6) ' 

The disregard of this most wholesomo warning 
la obaervable on almost every page of the book 
under review and the deductions which the author 
has drawn obviously appeal to be unscientific and 
Untenable and m some places ndiculouMy absurd 
Our learned author thinks 

1 Th« the Umeeree „ „»l end Ihel the 
Vedanta Brahma is unreal 

1 2 eti empty, eheraeter 

leee Abstraction, cold of all content, eirotini! in 
an eternal state of dreamless sleep 

3 That the Vedanta Avidys, or Nescience or 
JUya, though iUu"ory, >s the originator of the 
pnenomecal Universe which is real 

^ the Vedanta cannot explain the 

problem of the many by means of the One f83 « 7 » 
6 That the Tedanu doctrine .ru„if„’".{. 
GM canno. mean Mans identity with Him ( 91 - 

6 Tha» It has sapped the foundation of all 
religious aspiration by making God, ss he m 

.w' Sole ReaUtv ,«.! 

the Ego, the real Self is identical with ih»f 
Brahma, then ail religion becomes a mere 
tom show, m which it is impossible for ». fA . 2 
the slightMt interest (84 85) ^ 


This IS the way in which our learned author 
lays a foundation for the virtual demolition of our 
Philosophy and Religion and for the introduction 
IQ their place of the teachings of Jesus, as con 
tamed in the three Synoptic Gospels of the New 
Testament 

If this exposition of the Vedanta be correct, 
then the learned author must verily consider it 
to be a huge miracle wrought by the Indian 
thinkers of old that they founded upon msgm 
fitent nothingness systems of Philosophy and 
Kehgion, which have evoked the admiration of 
continental thinkers and which have held their 
own for the lasf three thousand years in the midst 
of the onslaughts on them by foreign invasions 
and persecutions 1 

If our learned author had paid the slightest 
attention to this fact alone, he should have, at 
east, fried to find out what egregious errors he 
as committed in his book under review and how 
tho .0 error, hive crept in He should hsve, et 
level m thst esse, consulted the worts ot men lib 
Sohopenhenev, Muller, Deiissen, end othem, 
•“‘I'Orities on matters 

eoneidercd them to bo unworthy o( notice 

European thinkers who ere never happy without 
Mt'’„Z.d"M'.'; Sp.rrt"d Nature 

n''b.*t"w“'''h?tw:‘" “ 

whTt ilJ'’'''" 1 * I’™'’"!"! such thinkers with 

I It ih ^ r ' contenle 1 with 

S’thelr "■ >»)■ II 

ohilosonhi ’ s cannot ronliso the highest 

rf dSlr? '‘’o"”' ‘"■I'’' ‘I"’ »‘*S« 

Ab^ru^'^i?*!,/”''! r"“B”>"es that *ho Etornvl 
comorelwndasi K condition, cannot be 

' 1 ^ equipment 

-yntheNi, with what .. "cept m its 

«^tore in the ^ contingent Every 

of such a Rvnthea,, ywim/j faevt evideocfl 

and the pensh.ble conr„g"„t''' 

for all p^l^bloTnieU ° Philosophic truth— true 

•ud to/S' e„t 'fr'— “'>■ I™" I" “ 

■slat.™/ true .0 
lion of ^ «“OTd,„g to our mental lipreeeou 
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MpresBea the game by a neuter name He \vantea a 

i£ i "5 lulu 3l"r “ 

Tfats Brahma, says Anaii'Jagiri, in a vastnese 
unlimited ir space, in time, and tn eotitetU, for 
there in notlimg known aa a limit to it and the 
^rm ap^iea to a thing 0/ grealneos 

T Tait, Up 

Above all, the Hindu might well eay with 
Descartes, » I ought not to think that I peiceivo 
the infinite only by the neg4*ion of the finite, 
aa I perceive rest and darkness by negative of 
motion and light, on the contiary, I clearly 

^rceue that there ta mart of reality xn It^atU 
Ciuottanee than the finite ' i 

Jearned author has no correct idei 
about the Vedanta Reality or of Brahmi, we cm 
Bcarwly expect him to have a correct notion of 
tne Vedanta Avidya or maja 

Avidya, state 1 broadly, technically means lower 
w empir^l knowledge, with the Iimiution of the 
Human Underttandiog Philosophically, mmd (;pt) 
Itself 18 Avidya See Indian hevxexo for 

June, 1908 

somewhat 

difficult to understand A few words about it 
find a warn, between the Supreme 8^0/^^ 

pM«opL.,„ii, \p'..krrb;'prrc“T 

tion, no destruction, no birth, no death «« 1 il 

‘cr ;■ -»• Xh Z 

(Mandut,., II sT'lT s/'”"'”'' 

IIr.hmab«iug svet,»her., .„d .11 th., fi' 

BotreePhil Rel p 40 ako 

In our sense experience, however. the*a r 
^ons appear to ua as differentiated a nd indSjln 

’ p*« •« «“« — ■ 


dent of each other and by the laws of human 
thought, we are disposed to ittnbute them to a 
cause and to conceive of them as taking place in 
time and space 

Such a cause wo are disposed to conceive as 
lestiug in Brahma, for there la nothing but 
Brahma everywhere, and nothing beside it is 
This cause we call maya and it resides in 
Brahma and is inseparable from it 
Shankar describes Maya as ‘ power of the Lord 
from which the world springs— the Divine Power 
in which Names an! Forms that i«, all 

finite existences he unevolved and which we 
ftMumeasthe antecelent condition of that state 
of the world, in which names and forms are evol 
ved I Thib, 256 

It H imm.ttrj.l wh.li.er ivo cons.d.r Ihi, 

, I. °'r ■moo 

Sb.nt.p himtelf detciibes Bp«bm« by th» 
»X « and I.hw.r Ode quota-ion 

' I'-'"' '» »"ly on. higbirtLord, 
Parameobivar, ever unchanging, itho, tn osgonce 

m.Su'lI,m'’ir Netcienco 

Xr .X” i IJ "'■'J'l J"*‘ •» « Jos 

niXZ^? '‘'°^“''»"t.-hapoa bj mean, ol hi< 

SI T. 

uesiaea this ihero is no other At »* 

1 ih.b 180 arovig — ” 

In oth.r pKce, Sb.nhc c„d„„. B„bm, iLclf 

!»»»., ftfimfc 

<” ' trw 5inii: -mm m ^ Rtm 

‘ 1. >1) 

oI lahwaZpJX'^f^ is conceived to bo the power 
-XXlXI"'"''"'"'- «™l>ni", the result I. 

■ " '• 

IIhib320^'213 ' ^ Sh.ok.r mVrf Bair, 

an Ishwnr to be a delokion ** •“** 

miDd that ar7„.^ . “““•fl"'.?. beboroelQ 

to one U ilia- 

htatxeet goal an I rtaH»0 t *'^/- *^*”* “We to reach the 
ideal <Aa< all ie^hma^ rfpertenre the highest 
we an {q thi. world *'**'-'* ^lU 

j^arindindaalaou]* fw-ept'on, and all 

theUnircrio (Jnoah (Iibwar) aad 

^ M'aeonceptiOB, L ,K ** "**/* *“7 rtil can 

articJo. * to atUieUgmoing ofour 
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ikantse (roto k prutirit {nint of vi<* If Brah 
B* lUeU t* £t«mEi »n 1 ■« »uch not likkU M ny 
iBo8)finUi>n or eb«ns», if «« cannot account for 
tb* Dciraras br/oni) a>/in{^ that it )> a manifrata 
tion </ Bnthiaa aod ch Brabnia lUclf (far tbara u 
no pUcB where Brahma u not, nor any antri/ lod* 
peoifent of Or apart from Brahma) tf we of-"rr»a 
Intefli^enea in tba moral orJar of the to«*<ra», 
wa are competted to aatnbo all thia (o an agaoey — 
tha illuroinated alma aafu tnWIITrfir. ^ Brahma 
— >errr inarparabla from it and avtr und r >ta in 
tolligeot guidance 

The Dsiiy of Brahma u thua.retaina'f h> atm 
AdraiCa and the Bocomlog (^T^) of the I ■ 
rerae la rrndarad iiitalligibla to ll a human oixtrr 
etanding 

Wbila AriiitoUr, for inatance daa'ribra the Klor 
naf Abaoluta aa tba “ anmovad yet w «i<i2> the 
moving in Ibw eonception u eoi<c*iv«J by the 
Adtait* to be that of the inae/nra'lr po««r of 
Brahma 

la oor resae, Jfa/a may be viewed liKe the 
infinite uoudi in tb« ayetein of Spioeea and like 
tkuae Boedit it le neither Mt nor oaot— not pM 
birenae It if Bet eurnal but ever changing and 
diMppeering attha dawc of true kueeUdge, nor 
*M< ia the feaaeef an abcwlute blank, like the 
horoa of a bara or the eon of a berrro womao 
for ta oaf liaited Iroawloilg*, it w the t-auve of 
the world which we aaa, and in which we •• 
human beinga fn our mundane etutnoce, aapen 
eoce pleaaure, pain etc 

If It la neither nt nor oeol what tly^ tait ? 
The aniwer le that it la anirroedOHiy i (eiRi-t-ft*!) 
atechmcel eiprcaaion, lueanli g aiom"tl ing, whicU 
appeeie la eanecioiunva as soaicChing aod, tbers 
Ioce,iaot«thsn nothing but whFh yet le prwed 
by experisnce lobe less than real because traneieot 

or ephemeral (SuIAon bi muitoeoli ISn^ 

It u not an illugory nothing U la a pheno 
tnenal icmelbing, having for its lubetiate the 
immaDfot AH Pervading Eternal Absolute I* w 
tleiMiMa of tba pbeiinmenal world and not of e 
flctitioue world Tba world baa a raloliee reality, 
depeudent and reatiog on Dnabma and never apart 
from or indepvnient of it. tf® 

It la (hue clenr that whatever tl • eepl* «»»» 
of Che Univeree given from the empiric point of 
view— whether it be tte World, Emanation or 
PirarU— in eflect all the VeJantins are agreed 
that tha Unieei-ae baa ita origin In Brahma— the 
Highaat reality, and, though by the Iimitatroo* 
on our underataoding, wa caooot find a ««W(f 


betwean Brakme and the apparently phyticti 
worll we at« bound in practical life and for all 
practical p irposea to aasuree a km I of activity 
(SnfCf^) ‘*1 t^a All Pervading Brahma or in 
Ood wbo 14 no other than Brahma lo tte rtlatioo 
(O the 0(i<vrrae 

All obyecrain tlie rti-ation live and move bymann 
of the Brahma vitality inherent in them ft le 
a vitaiity which manifeaia itself in its own way 
III accotdaftca with lia own lawi, in fuch degreca 
of aalivity apparanily that one might with truth 
t>in with Sihilliiig in saying, that “tba feeling 
n( Ufa leohaa ui man, <(raaMa in ai,im\U, itu ihgri 
ID plants, and ilwpa in atonw ” 

Hh«nkar viprrsses this very idea thus — 

beiag, askable ae wall a« imiseratils yet pwug to tha 
gradoal neeot aieellenea of Ihaoituda wkieh lorinthe 
tan begcesdiUopi or tba belt SoilpUra decUiaa that 
Um Balt, altb«e|h rumally aDObangiDg aod ani(orei, 
ceveala ■l•al( la a gradualed lanaa of beiaga aed eo 
appaara lo fenes of raripos digsity aad pewsr.* 
(i^b «j) 

i « wur Brehuia la, in the Unguegt of 
Aoaodgin, a vaa'iitan, ubtimitod in space, in titta 
and in eontant if it u a ihiog of frsnfeeiuiw 
greutiUM ai d if tba teisy are Baniftslttioni of 
that one and one itailf, ii it no ezplaention of 
the problem of the many by Beana of that one ’ ( 
True It It that we car not txpliiP, from our 
(Undpoiot heie the many are cantin, but thia 
inability on our part is due to uur Ignorance, 
nndya. by winch Our true or highest knowledge 
w veiled wban (hie veilie removed by thebighrai 
knowledge, the truth becomee reveslad In other 
words, though the guratian of tha HOW ii un 
enawerahle from our point of view in this world 
of aenae ezpeiaencr, From tha etaudpoiot of. the 
Abmlote it la irrelevant, breaupa from that 
•Uulpoinh truth kacomea obvious Id oi s who 
hasraacbed that exalted condition 

Toour iearaed sutbor this unity of the One 
and meny enuat rtmala an iiiexplicabie myeUry, 
oolesa t-e has qua] Bed hiaiseif by study and 
reached the euediKoR of being able to realise 
tlrahma by Self expericocs 

Beeidee, th« Vedantm has discovered alinan 
(Intelligea'w) la Nature juat as he baa diacot'ered 
afmm in himtelf, in other words, Atman on tbs 
lubjective fid« and Atoia on tha objective aide 
of (iw world U» has thus discovered the nearus 
between himself and (he irorlf THa smify of 
Brmtma u (due ottidiealfd 

But among Obriatiat a of the type of our pra 
rant author, auch a aynthaaia of tha Subjective 
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and Objective Self, as stated by Prof Max Mnller, 

“ would even now rouse the strongest theological, 
if not philosophical protests, wliereas the theolo 
gians of India discuss it with perfect equanipity 
and see in it the truest solution of the riddle of the 
Korld • (Six Systems, p 161 ) 

5 Prof Bov esen bears the following tesU 
mony to the Indian ideal, tal <tani— 

nft)-— 

If we &x our attention upon it solely in its philoaophio 
simplicity as the identity of Ood and the Sou] (he 
Brahma and the Atman it will be found to poasesa a 
Biginficance Teaching far beyond the Upanishads their 
time and country , nay, we clans for it on inestimnbU 
value for Ihe whole race of mankind • • « 

Whatever new and unwonted patha the philosophy of the 
future may slnlte out this principle [of identilv of 
God and the aout] totff teniainpennanenffy unahaAc 
and from it no dcnation can take place • * • 

It washere that for the first tune the original thinkers 
of the Upanishada to fhiirimmort il honour found 
it, [the key to the solution of the problem] when they 
recognised our Atman, our Innermost indiridua) being 
as the Brahman HSI'l, the lumost being of luuversat 
Nature and of all her phenoinena” [Phil Up 3ti,4C] 
Ibis IS simply a re echo of the sectimente of 
Bhankar liimacl! in his commentaries on Chand 
VI 8, 7 and Drih Up I 4 10 and II 5 10 
gi irei 

We day that every man is potentially identical 
with the Supreme Reality, call it by any name 
you like , that every tn&n hoe a twoC< Id t etut^— 
the lower and the 1 igher , that while ho is on the 
lower plane, he looks oulvarl and acquires 
empirical ki owledgQ by sense eipeneice , while 
BO engAged if he makes progross m mental and 
moral development, be perceivrs that there is 
Atman (Inteltigence) in Mature sa there is Atman 
ID himself, that the whole world is pvrvaded by 
the same Supreme Spirit To the extent that be 
knows the things in £sature, he enters into the 
spiiit of these tl mgs, be is at home witli them, 
and he becomes them , he here enters tnt'trrcf, end 
as he rives higher and higher, he dies to hie low 
er ego hood and is born into the higher ego hood, 
bis cognition of Nature becomes higher and higher 
and more complete and ho begins to recognise his 
kinship with the world soul he begins to know 
more and more of Brsbnia, and eventually becomes 
Brahma, for to know i* fo become One may well 
give the analogy of a sextant, in which the two 
reflected discs of the sun giadually coalesce aid 
become one when the meridian sun is at its zenith 

* The itahcs to Uiu para are curl. 


The possibility of man realising his unity and 
identity with the Supreme Reality thus becomes 
irtelligible enough But until any individual has 
realised this stage after severe moral and spiritual 
discipline, be has no light to say, * I am Brahma ’ 
* Thou art That,’ etc 

6 Our learned author thinks that the Vedanta 
has “sapped the foundation of all religious 
aspiration by making God, as be is manifested to 
us III the Universe, a delusion ” 

If we have made God a delusion by saying that 
Brahma in the solo Reality, we have made our 
individual soul also a delusion by the same 
process 

We have again and again maintained that 
UrahTea itself is called labwar in its relation to the 
Universe From a practical point of view, it IS 
no more a fiction than our individual soul is 


Owen the Universe as relatively true, relafitely 
to our mental conception of it, both the indivi 
dual soul and the Jshwar have the same relative 
reality We must remember that nothing is 
unreal or illusory to one loho hat not yet been able 
to reach the hiphett yoat and realise by eel/ expert 
Mice the highest ideol See also p S5 Supra, note 
7 The last ohseivalion of oui learned author 
IS, “ Let us once become convinced that Brahma 
18 the Sole Reality and that the EgO| the 
leal Self, is identical with Brahma, and all 
religion becomes a pbautoro show, in which it 
18 impowiWo for ne to take the slightest 
interest [The whole system of tbo Vedanta 
IS built on] ihis funlauiental nothingness and 
unreality ol Brahma • * * In spite of this 
fundamentiil nothiogness and Unreality, however, 
V edantism makes it the ground of the phenomenal 
Universe’ (64 85) 

Here is a remarkable illustration of bow our 
I«ri ed author 1 as fallen into error, by bis neglect 
o( the whol^m^ warning we have given at the 
ginning of our article He forgets that our Vo 
dante 18 l»th Fhiloflophy and Religion They hav e 
not ^rted company in India, as they have in the 
w est We have not damnified Religion by sepa 
M mg I rom Philosophy, nor have we ruined 
Philwophy bydivoreiQgitfrom Religion Here 
and hero alone th«y worked together and harm 
oniouslj, Religion deriving its freedom from 
fem rSbZ S™"'8 >1* epmtolltj 

Ooe ir,l,nco „n 

hut so Jong at. we are wanderers in (bis 
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irorW of «9n«« ezpert«oc« ond BoS ze>0>^ 

bj Htf exv®*>e'‘c® our identity with Sajaw* 
&lf, »8 Bay distinctly that *a ha'* tight to 
»ay >• t am Brahma ate Tq us ho*^ todml 
ual ajo and oor Ood are raaliliea, ””3‘ 

00* duties go on iiniBip*.5ad, *a« he'ng «*»“ 
that 1ft tha perfotmatic* of those ** *** '*** 
for one moment keep our epintd*’ r»' « 

sight, since our enlmioating poir t '• BJ** 

\ notable instaneo nt this truth “•3' tound 
111 nur dotlnne of Derolional Li'* lt>**r'i 
'«nwB, bormtance, 'that Vnooffn 7’’'*^ 
start aa a duafistie aystem, aathei# are Got and 
Hia darolea necesastily pre*iippo.eit >“ »«»• >1»» of 
Bkalts It must ciilmirala in unity *hich i* ilie 
highest philosophical or rpiritual ideal 


This 


I «bat 


Ethics of tha Vadanta srhicb 
Renew !jr February HQ6 — 
** tl lets Biaans the (eelisg ■ 
Ueat’ty 'I la Thee and Thau in ■ 
Lose It lapliad la ear desiratarsel 
i( aot that lore the (ratlei 
enhtalj foegeti bliassH - 


arf**'*- 




' *, (2 tlal<>s||) ,f 

latiie nOit»<l> Air ells) 

t<Me.t.'*f*.‘‘* **'*' 

trewme the hr'*'*' 


iw ihia eep* “ the foundnciao ^ •” 
upiration," anJ hoir religion brrot’’** • poaotom 
ihoir ir« «an ofarcelf conceire 
At l«Ml, rr. here think it to be *»«• 

taligioos ejperience and life . 

Hour l»7o«l author m.be* 

VidatiU ideala nhieh he condet^"* 

go >«to Ihe eeoatry, and are for '"* “'•* 

nuBberof Indian Saiate irhobar* I>»“ aaywtiwl 
We crrfho hara rtalieed their on'**** ’'**? "* 
Suprrme Self by iach?ir7 wfsK A I“S* ““"‘o*'' * 
pnople mey sleo be f<run<r eadi'** '* ®**** 
unfer the holy inSuencaof auche*t®“^ haiaceere 
as India bu produced ^ . . 

We think rra have said '"oug^. l * ^ 
readets, that thelearnad author ol " 

rerter, no authority on the 
Iheregardin, the distinction srhifl; » P»«Wh« 
onghl aleaa, to beer <n mind, be 
cJeeion, -hicb. if true on one 
aay the etopincil, are complete ab^"" * 
higher (spiritual plane) 

Kor u he a proper j idge of the . . 

...» .. ,h. ..1 Y; 

are living Belying probably o" n.i 

to»B, a* dietingaisbed from the 
townandeounefy.heaeeme tobe^’' 
the edacated people of India are P**P* 


pnggfit day to reeeiTe Jesus as then- mediator and 

It may be that tha educated Hindu has giveft 
op polytheism, idolatury and the elaborate tacri 
irarship preecrihed in Yedic and other rmt 
mgs but ^is has not made him a Christian at 
heart any more than that ho has become a 
Zoroastnan or a Slahomelan thereby 

And rrhat la the ideal rrhicb our learned author 
proposaa for our acceptance in place of our own? 
It >a the historical Jesus ss portrayed in the three 
li.’jnivpiA.Onaj^ls if. the. hejr. 'l>alaman^■anll.hls■ 
ll/aaoJ his teachings as ooo tamed in Chrm, irhich 
he conetdets to be autheotie 

Before rra discuM this question rra should Iiks 
to sak tha writer how he justifies the introduetion 
ot Jeeua snd bu Srnoptie Oospeli Can lie explsin 
bow they are belplu) to tbs regeneration of India, 
if our Vedant* is now diecorered tobsfouoded 
upon a wagoifieent Xothingneef f 
Our author rrmtmberi that nur YedanU is both 
Philosophy and Rsligion Dn tbe synoptic Qeepels 
protaas to gi*e ua both these or only one of them, 
Religiont Does our lesroed author propoas to 
eorrect oor knowledge of Philosophy by asess of 
tbe SyeoptKsI 

lu othee words, do ths Synoptic Uoepala contain 
scy pbilceophio tstcbinp f 
tnl Hnir* telle us tbst thi firit attrnipts st a 
Chriftian philoaophy rrsie msda by the gnoeiica 
end there war nothing like a Chnstuin nhilceopby 
till then (Roires Rent, 7b) 

So w« nay at once dirmtee tbe Idea that the 
Synoptic* era intruded to give ua philoaophical or 
spintual truths, true of all time and place 

Them now remain our Ethical and Brligioua 
tdeali Poe* our learned author mean that they 
do not setufy the need* of modern thought I Do 
tea SrBopci'e rOLtais any higher ideals than our 
own taa her c aByd«(*reeeupen9r to thaletch 
■eg* couCsiaed in n. .ihtgarat Oita, for isetaece, 
or in the Suddbut rmtim hare not Qirieticn 
thinker* tbeaieelTM to admit that there ar* sinking 
omncidaocrs between thee* sncien wnting' nd 
th« Bible which came into beiog by order o. he 
Roman Pontiff mahout the third crotury after 
Christ? Thee* roiocideziceii, moreorer, aroeuoh 
that they ruah} not b* ibarseolt of mereacndcBt 
(Rial Carus, Hi, Max Mullere Last Clears, 
231/) 

Ibero a, tberrfore, no justification for asking 
u« to accept Je*us anH his Synoptica a* our 
spntual guide in place ot our own, which has 
•itbetood the test of agea 
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Our learned author seems to be of opinion that 
Ohnstiamty is the only true religion , but his 
conteinporanes in England (sime of them Church 
dignitmoa themselves) tell us “ with bated 
bi-eath ’ what they Hunk of such an extrnordinarv 
claim 

Our author is alio of opinion that the account 
contained in the Sjnoptics of the Virgin birth of 
Teeua.his tnal, death, Imml and Resurrection, 
his ascension to Heaven in his natural jAyaieal 
body of jitih, blood and bones, and hia enthrone 
ment by the side of his God is all literally true 

The writer bases this opinion on the follnwin® 
" historical ” facts — 

1 The unique personality of Jesus 

2 His perfect humanity 

3 His cniraruloua powers 

4 His early development of that quick apintu 

al insight, which so distinguishes his ministry 

5 He was a Non Jew, though in Vt, be 
was a born Jew 

6 His moral grandeur 

7. His moral greatness through suffering 
8 If Jesus 18 the revelation of Divinity he 
18 equally the revelation of Humanity 

® t™')’ ths mediator bet 

ween Man and Qod 

We need not diica.a tbe Bible n.rtalire upon 
nbieh the foresoing pU„ia are formulated Tbo» 
who .re of Ohn.tian Faith may well areept them 
their fa^th'"^” ‘ "®''‘ ndicnie 

Toua.non.presertmeot of Ohristianity will 

never he .cceptable The educated Hindu under 
stands that spiiitual truths are eternal truths 
not involving considerations ofTime Place Cnu’ 
sslity or Number Those truths aro alwayatekinc 
1W3 J Now —See Bhag, Gita, XI 

The Bible narrative strikes us more as an alle 
gory than as a historical narrative of anyoarti 
cukr individual, and so iindTstood, it roprewnU 
as we hsve often said, the grand iwnception of 
probation 

and difficulties, his struggle with the lower ego 
hood and endeavour to realise the higher Ego 
and realise his oneness and identity with it bv -n 
everlasting process of ■« dying to live,” till perfec 
tion is attained and oneness u realised 

As such, the rarrative is not the history of anyone 
man of the flesh It holds forth an idea] ma/.nd 
teaches mankind to advance in moral and spiritual 


development in the direction of that ideal, to reach 
It, if possible The way is “ short and narrow,” 
no doubt, as the Bible tells us, or as a Vedantm 
might put it “ it IS sharp ns a razor,” but it ought 
to be each one's endeavour to prepare for the path 
and travel by it, notwitbstanding the pitfalls 
which like spectres in the way tempt the traveller 
Such a piesentment if Christianity would not 
be acceptable to the orthodox Christian, though m 
such presentment Christianity is elevated to the 
rank of a religion universal lure the Vedanta 
Ue forgets that the Christian Faith, according to 
hchopenhaur, sprang from the wisdom of India , 
that tbe whole movement of thought from a tribal 
arsectarian religion to a Religion Universal was 
due to the influence of Indian thought onNeo- 
a nisro, Esscnism and other gnostic systems of 
Phdosophy (Paul Oarua’ Buddhism, 209, 219, 

th„ v!. ‘’‘'“‘u”!'""”’*"”''’"'™ ■" tl'eeolumns of 
of these***' Sty that theorthoiioxview 

•ymp'lh.tio.oppopt 

" .o?o7th. ■ ■’ » .uffletent md. 

”tol oueste E"»P»«n thought ou the 

tohpoj ““"•“td with the Ohnettan 

aeiJfoi.Tof'’ wk retee hero to an 

of the Atonement ^ ® doctrine 

meeting says that ^ report of this 

Church gUndi clergymen of the 

winwtere of otficp chiiFr.i.« Canone and Deant and 

thought of Mr ( wtl?, “'ey 

to -.1, Ih. Avohhutop ■ , Sy s*"""* •PP«I<5 

lAondon, AVakefleld, and Oinmf I Bishops of 

pal of Aberdeen DnlveriitT *^CTereiid Prioei- 

Newbolt. Canon Bcott 

great majority of them eourte«n The 

were uoable to gire iht? ^ «gretted that they 
■nhjeot /or p,46ffra«7„ 6u, « opmlons on eneh a 
falnrtf fA« efrongref emcMf ‘ <*/ f»ter~ 

»om* 0/ which could 
<* not the sUgktut r/aeonf^ ^ K "''• there 

«ce and expediency ‘hough tho prod- 

IhemtelTea can bo^both^mH^. V*®’/ opioione to 
Advoc India," Feb Ot^ commended 

It Was St Paul tho V wi 
wpber, who to u«e’ Dr w!f mystic philo- 

first ® Edward Oaird « language, 
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PROMOTING THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 

BY SAINT NIHAL 8INQH. 


APAN, in the middle nges, withdrew into lU 
shell and forbade foreigner! to tre<<p&sa upon 
^ Its shores; China, early in its historj, built 
its great wall for the sole purpose of keeping 
out the aliens, India, soon after the Aryan con 
quest of the Peninsula, set up ai infltxil le system 
of caste to rigidly exclude outsilers, all othei 
Oriental countries followed the lead of tl esa lands, 
and by creating visible and invisible bamera, oft 
tunes supplemented by those set up hj Dime 
Nature, hedged themselves m from the Western 
world But this exclusiveness only served as a 
tantalising invitation to the Occident, rising 
strong and viriln from ita sleep of the dark agta, 
and before ita aggression all the physical and’ 
subtle Asiatic fortifications fell down During 
the Nineteenth Century steam navigation, tele* 
graph, poet and industrialism, all exerted tbeir 
combined influence to woo the East to cast aside 
its veil and boldly stare at the West Tho result 
has been that the Orient has learned to like tho 
Occident But of late j ears the fair maid has 
begun to feel that a ha*y mist of self eupemrity 
18 commencing to eurround the suitor, who, at 
times of late, has even sought to brusquely ’dis 
miss her Suffragette that she ii, the Orient is 
unwilling to effect a union oi terms in the least 
derogatory to hereelf, aud she is naturally annoy 
ed, petulent. * 

While the Ocrident was singing Siren songs to 
Asia, it was using its gurpjwder and shot to 
master the colored people of Africa, Australia 
and America The Wist wanted the blacks and 
reds to let it occupy their lands, or to enter its 
family as serfs In the gui#« of settler and ruler 
the white man wont to these lands and ocrupied 
them As a slaveholder, the Caucasian invs Icl 
the dark continentand earned avisy colored men 
and women to Europe and America to serve him 
there as slaves In either case, the action of the 
European led to tho black and red coming m 

close proximity to the white, and later to the peo 
pie with dark skins studying and assimilating tee 
culture and progressiveness of their masters But 
having brought them within the zone ofhis inffn 
encp, the Occidental wants to keep them at arm’s 
length, and the colored races are therefore dis 
tresaed, disconsolate, rebellious 

Whither are the insistent demands of the 


Eastei ners and the colored races to be treated 
by the Occidentals on the basis of “do as you 
wish to be done by " leading humanity? 

To warl That is one conclusion • There are 
some who think that the issues arising from the 
propinquity of Easterners and Westerneis and 
from the contact of the coloured races with the 
whites, can be settled only by the sword These 
people Lake it for granted that the blacks, browns, 
yellows and reds are inherently inferior to Cauca 
sians, that this inferi mty impermanent and ordain- 
ed, and that it should be preserved in the interest 
of mankind 


But there are others who ore not so uncompro 
mising in their attitude These people see and 
realise that the world is not moving towards war 
aud racial discord, but away from it Believing 
this, they desire to have all questions of strife 
harmonised, and to see the Easterners and W’est- 
erners, coloured and white, finally erobmee one 
another in a spine of brotherly love 


select group 01 such people, coming from fifty 
lands, representing twenty four goyernmenl^ 
twenty universities and 160 essociations, including 
he presidents of overlhi.ty parliaments, twelve 
Bntiih pro consuls and eight British Premiers, 
the majority of the membere of the Permanent 

Swnd Hegee Oonlereme, fiitj Coloniel Bi.hope, 
* “"■‘I’ of inlernet.on.l 

"I, »ember«h.p of the Ii.tor 

l~diog eotbropolog,,!, .„d eoo.olog,,!, of the 
«"'1300 dele 

froiif Toll In»ting tour d»j« 

n , .u ">ol™tve, .u the big 

ly hall of the University oF Londoi This 

Srg™ r pX™. f 

eZ oTb,,’" “ ">''>)■ tb the ee.g.n 

ShteeoroU^^ . "t Eun.p. lomrd tb. United 
people „f E„rop:,rd™„f ■’’m''" 

Peere conference held with e n Z'*” 

war It was r-alla 1 r “ a view to preventing 

cussing '■•‘o object of die 


West and those of thrEssf^ peoples of 1 

■« called coloured pe^pb, so-called white a 

between them a fuller nra ^ new to enoouragi 

fechwgi. and. heart, 
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2 "^0 endowment of Professors of Oriental C»»ili8ii. 

. k *k *“ Western uniTersitics and academies, 

to be held by Orientals from the countries concerned 
and wiwicifis mufandig in the East 

3. Tho publication of the /nfmiaftonnj Jountalot 
Comparative (Jxvihaaiion which would have for ita 
object the application of the biological, eociolocical. and 
mstono sciences to the problems of present day lesiala 
tion and administration, to serve as a medium for Iho ci 
change of views 

"8“"“ P«inaic , Ih. 

to".''’ “ “P™ '• th« E«.t u 

favour of the West , and national Chauvinism 

Dr Felii V Luschau, Profeasoi of Aiitm i- 
pology in the University of Beilu , Geimmv 
advised the Congress to insist on the necessiU of 
studying the problem of lacial mixiuro on a 
basis 

Mr Gustavo Spiller. the Honora.y Oigamser 
of the Congress, pointed out that 

scientific thinker* 

could confer a great blessing on huioanitj by eznound 
mg the fundamentsl fallacy involved m UkiL a^^utt 

Profe.«op Guiseppe &„g,, of e„„,, 
tbal among aavago tribta no vioUnco ebLld be 

alta and crafta, bumana forms of livii,. 
teapoct for human lif. by bag, t„ re,L , 
could advantageously be introduced ^ ’ 

Ohinese d.plonmt, 
who until rcMLtly represented his country at 
Washington, D 0 , advocated that ^ 

d*a.urs'’r.^',r:.i'r 

whethar bring or dend. for unlrerrnl w 

"■''■''■”“'1 Tnnnua, Prof~.or of SocioW, 
n the Universitj of Ki.l, Grrmsnj, d.cl.S 
the time was npe for ^ ueciared 

bog..*.™,'™' '“b“b-P*rb.p. Latin, th. 
rninn? l"■<"■>tlon.I nordem, .f .oni.l ..a 

prL.t,.raS“n“,S.“' ‘KS" a’f -I- •« .U 


tion of all noble endeavours towards the moral and 
intellectual improvement of mankind 

Dr Telix Adler, the Fathei of the Ii>ter Recial 
Congies®, pioposed th-it 

1 Close attention should be paid to any experiments 
that have up to now been conducted in the schooling 
of priniitivo communities, the conditions of success, 
where a measure ef success hag been achieved, should be 
noted, and new experiments of this kind should be under- 
taken on a large scale 

2 The greatest stress should be laid, m the case of 
tlioae who come into direct influential contact with 
roreipi groups, on a delailed study by them of the 
people to whom they are sent— of their customs, msn- 
ner^ laws, literature, religion and art And it should 

*,*”1®* direct such studies to engender 

10 the students a generous appreciation of all that is 
fine and worthy in the character and culture of the 
aiiw preple Only friendliness will secure a hearing, 
and only those who sincerely appreciate the excellent 
foreigners can help them to overcome their 
^^ncies and lead them along the path of further 
progreaaive development ^ 

Sir Chailee Bruc**, hte Governor of Mauritius, 
••om liiacmii.pnt position made the authoritative 
etateoent ihat 

niJeaO.lm.!^™®"*’ peoples andeommu- 

S of ” • Wlaov the 

canw, Z to a monopoly of the 

inte^reLm^ w SO^erament based on an indiniible 
and ^.n descent, Chnsilanity, 
whV thi. It r^cognisea that 

wniio tbit inter-relation has evolved a canacitv for self- 

c*M«ty haVLe*n’e**’f*^“i’k**® •''vlronmcnt, a similar 
«l^?rred« .oSr, *'^‘’J'*'’^“t*^«J'‘tion of ether 
Si *PP«P'-let« to other ennron- 

wreo tVeA that the confliet bet- 

pnncinle that h>> .a adjusted on the lauie 

Fil thr AIA the conflicts of race and 

as libcTtv of Her pi^ociple of freedom interpreted 
®pportumtrfor*lll eqnahty of 

PhIL'nTv''.'',"v'’ Mo„l 

th„t ^ College, London, pleaded 


by »nrl«ding^'n'’1tt"nroOT the political situation 

own religion, as dutiLu^JSiT propagation of its 

log them If they lo dreire ’ P’'®'®'’t Ihem from accept- 

South Afr^^ * f**'! blooded Negro from 

whiles raite the 

wtabhsbment of unheA*!f <£10.000 needed for th" 
Afnc*. to tram thr i! V"’®/®’' South 

for the great task , f w.® continent 

I-aw in »he TTmvB Comparative 

P prmuplM ,b„ 
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PEOMOTING THE BBOTHERHOOD OF MAE' 


Z Tb«re eught lo bs le>a o( tka mtatfraaM «r 
ia«i]»n ClTlIl61tl0II,«q>]ill Co ttllt AfKllglOUt ftastICMM 
W««g(bt (9 ondenCaad {(lit t(i«ra <ra dilTamt (rpM 
at airuitoboti, »nd nofi affect to bcfraco that wbat lo 
c&IIed tki ** b&rbario “ world tt made op of rocoe alt 


• Ho oondfti* 




I are oooeludrd 

oo&oJudod bot- 


Om 


koltrdiffenat freoi thoN ol 
A Subject poopToi cbu i}d rttoio tboir meeao ol 
&. Tim/ okould alio ba allowed to retain Utetr cuelooi 
S/oipetbp obould fo biod is bead wi 




I «> < 




M JarousM de Sitlae, FeriD«ii«Dl Secretary of 
t1ie Ftei th Fnyaratory Conmietion for the Tnird 
Ba^e Coi lorenee eonlended that the effort ahovid 

I liooiasite war aa (ae at potiible 
i blakt clearer aad elronfer the poaitioe et oeotrale 
9. Itgprore and lecreaee the iseeoe «t preeerr\ag 


i> Oetsatbepriaciplee, act yet codified, on «h>cti 
the telatioDe ot fiuui to each etbu are baaed 
J. S Uickeiiaie, He, Lit p, Prafeaeor «f 
Philnaophjr la {ha Ua /ratrei*}' Ovllepa ot CaidiO, 
Wal«», thoii|ht that morot edaca'ion ahouM lead 
to aa appteeialion of the eaeenllaUikeaieaanf the 
tnrioiie rues and cleaeaa, m aptte ot their aupei 
fiaal djfferrnceaa. 


EdaaiD D. Mead, of Ponton, Haainatcbueotiai, 
B.S A , tKomnended that every palwn repre 
tented at the Hiurene] lUreo Oon^reaa ebould 
crgaoiee a national society this year aod bold a 
nattooal coopw orjt year } and that a aoconit 
intamatiotial confrert abouH ba ptnntiod for three 
yean from no* 

The ceotral fact is the diacuaaiooa of the Oiai 
ffrena M that vbila scientific theorm arrry day 
Bore and taore coneerge to the oonogaoetw 
Origin of mankind and the explanation of tho 
onlour of the tkm aa being not a diatiogniehiog 
•i?b of enpenonty or inferiority, but tb* mult 
of ebmatio diffewiceB, yet these tbeonea m tbem 
eelyat are no( giving the prestige to the black, 
brown , yellow, and red mcee which they 
desite, and which they believe they dmrve 
Kaligton, long before eciencv, eetabiiihed tbe 
eomtuon ongiB of all human beirge, and jiro- 
claiated the brotherhowf of mao B“* *he 
esienUita’ theories and the preacher*’ dwtBm 


alike have failed to lift the coloured people from 
the mire at inferiority Few will affirm that 
neither factor baa done anything toward raising 
the sutiM of the so ealisd inferior rscee . but even 
(fas most ardent partisan cannot claim that 
singly or combined, they have gone very far in 
removiiig tbe stigma that attaches to certain 
peofkUs merely bscanss id their colour 

Isdosd, IQ the ease of isligian at least, for 
every one who would epeek iii behalf of its 
cnnaolufatiiig inBueoce, there would be two who 
would eii]{ffias]is its disictegnting character, and 
they iroald quote Ohriat's saying . “ I cotne not 
to bring peace, but a sword " Frofeesor and 
Mfs Rbys Davide, tha etainemt authorities on 
Buddhist religion and Indian philosophy, pcg'ated 
><it both these sspscM of religion by recspitu- 
tatiog iho history of Mihumadaoista, at a seeeioa 
of (he Races Congress 

When e herds cf spleudid berbansss wbe bad 
accepted Ucbamst'e dcrtrireol dsatb to the lafidels, 
burst opee Us oviliMd Stetrs <d Asia, they w«ra bo 
deubt ieapired.io th* fury ci Ibeir SBrUc^^bt, ^ whet 
they would have oallsd Ibsir religion To eiJi ffuisio 
tern they effsrad tb» terrible alierbabea of eesrersioo, 
tnbula. er tbe (word The ewodogly kwitt and siiccetf* 
Ini epread ot UehamcoedeaKD. trooi lha (itoa it sleriod 
• iLiliuti(Fiiiiiotiary novemaol, asg«U> 


dater and a i 




r of aodarn hiatory. It laeni to 
I, at tba aama tuna, a toeial aontoll, 
iiaitlairator without paraUal 'ivbat 
10 It wiea tba dnaiog eoneaaiuaot 
a availed (o to atie and urga tha 
!Uia Stoiitio rack hither aadtbitbar 
hannrr of od« Prophet, atbiralto 
itk tocea bafore tha (hrooa of one 
'lent-tiina parspkotira, tbo uioVacoent 


•robe or that mighty «i 
power ef inligioii chat I. 
tha evengeeas barbant 
'•■^arloMis " ■ ■ 


. , of the a . 

» baliers, J a) 


. IVtieii 


adtbataaye ipeeaute 


oalrMyeoaayX WI 
cosevd and wrought m tha oama of rrli 
ft was aitnilarly pointad out that 
in tbe days irf tbe Crasnder*, at Ii 




, did not 

a pescvfu) 


prove neonaolidatiiig factoi, and thi 
sent it does not alwayt pi 
lonueocw when it is introdiicro into conservative 
kfalioiiieiiati. Hindu and Ocnfucian countriea 
Until aueb (line ns lha wlmle world prefneree one 
nniveml religioii, or tbe lack of It, tbara la no 
doubt that while creed may bind those who are 
within ito pale it will teparate tham from these 
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who are without its bounds, and unlees the factiona 
are chintdbly indined and tolerant in spirit, thetu 
is likelihood of strife 

Propinquity, especially such as is established by 
the immigration of the brown and yellow races 
into the so called preserves of the whites or atiain» 
from the presence of the African ex slaves and 
their descendants, or from the governmental tutn 
lage of aborigines by Caucasians, has not, as is 
well known, resulted in harmony, but, on the 
contraiy, ii. the United States, Canada, South 
Africa and Australia, has been the fruitful cause 
of discord Miscegenation springing from such 
intimate contact, though now pronounced by mai y 
learned sociologists to be not the baneful inetitu 
tion that prejudice would have us believe, but a 
useful instrument for tho development of a hanlier 
and brainier race, 1 as in most cases and most 
places, only served to fan the flames of ai imosity 
In other circumstances, one would really have 
expected that such a meeting and mating of people 
of diverse colours would have led to a beiUr 
undersUiding of one another, and woullhave 
brought social amity in Us tram 

If these factors have i a worked for goodwill 
amongst nitioDs, what has? ‘ Commeiculism 
that, in the lij,lt of all that the writer Las been 
able to learn, shoul 1 be the answer t this questi ,c, 
Or.if thatworl may grata against tbe wnsibili 
ties of ainie it may be said that ‘ enlightei ed 
selfishness is drawing an! knitting the world 
together 

In this d,y. nil ivhoi, di.tsnt, h» lj»e„ 
annibiUtel, no countiy, be it even Thioet can 
Insd > .«isr«te ejistencs No Unt, no msttor 
how Strooi. > tsnir ivsll ,t ,n„ s„ol to k«,p o„. 
compslition, ran pn-sero, . locnl ,g„„t , 
msrket Dtpitsl, instesil of being p«rDehi,l, hm 
become iiitern.tion.l O.ptsine of i„il„„nj, 

M prcnt and ,n tlie fiitiu. pl.„ the prod„-ti„„ 
ol them W„e. where N.tu„ proride, the be,* 
fscihties, instead of selecting an area which politi 
nal condition., .11 impoit.nt only a t.w d^de, 
back, would prescribe Science become, tho band 

Cnd.°' "i ond m difiimeot 

hand, and various clime., yields practically 
form results Indostries, so long as thet T 
raer tilicollyorg.ni.rd and conducted, are bound 
be suociwslul, whether they u, d.rthe m.n.j. 
uient of Onrntal, or OccidenUls The,, 
aaiomat.o troth, of lod.y, ,„d they 
world wide irfluence upon tho racial qnr.t.L 
the potency of which cannot be exaegemted ’ 

To day, if an Afro American perfects a usefni 


inyentiop, tho white people cannot afford to Ignore 
It as a “nigger patent, it tho Japanese can kill 
hundreds of thousands of Occidental soldiers with 
their home made rifles, gone and powder, and 
drive to tho bottom the beet of the Western dread 
naughts and suer dreadnaughts with ships built 
in their awn dockyaid,, the West cannVt over 
look Nippon s progress, if the Celestial, can set 
up modern factories and turn out commercially 
succesaful wares, they cannot bo condemned 
^cause Mongolians manufactured them , if the 
Hindu shows that he can do better work than his 
Oimidental competitor, h.s ability cannot be under 
rated because of the colour of h.s hide if the 
Peramii, Egyptian ,„d rise in the commer 

cial firmament, their advance cannot ho eiplamed 
r." t k, “"""'"e »f such terms as " un 
Sonlh At ’"*'‘“”'"*"'>”1 ■"'! ■! the native of 
Enrfmll"? “","6'" •"'J P™“h bettor in tho 
himilfT"’ mother toogua than tho Britisher 
himself his acoomplishment cannot be laughed out 
o court The fact of tho matter I, that commer 

prai“,Ss”” M ‘“a®'™ ''•'^‘"••nsele,. 

prejudices More and more the white oeonlo are 

~.*'to''raL‘°,h"‘r •btcoloS race. 

Till, m the "'tpftmcnt of Me 

to the erstwhile ®.P'‘’j“*"i ** giving a new status 
Lid do P“Pl" «• nothing els, 

wortd'*thsk after all'’lhT'p ’*"’“'''6 “I> 0 » th= 

tight wl,,; l e wro"; P”"’ S'"*'’ ™ 

^r S°; ara mSoTo'SlP'u'ln”' 

^en Fortuns hrmra. ^ 8 •nd the aeme neture, 

than supplant ich otLTl".’ '"PP'““““‘ tather 

tb* r4?ct.ve phy;,e,r ' of 

inhabiting diff(.?ent cl.mlf 

each other in the «tri zones complement 

produce, or better nrrk.i other can 

"VtV TT “ “y “ 

the ra rXd s E Ji' races that 

to engioter popular m *ble 

<<nye.rah.?.C„%fv."r„",!d -I'P*””* 

•ry eystein, Ohinl T ^ P"bament 

India has started in th^ ^ “ “P 5 

■»d Per.,, ara alrug^t™""" • »b"» Tutk.y 
Mperimeot a bucc^m. ^ ^ ‘be new 
“ew Moreover, *» thiokiog 



. peomot.no the EKOTTBEEBOOD^^ 


Earop*''* •” '®“' * j,b»,irir to th« th»r.c»<T. 
liminwMrwl „ ,v,,_ iBiuo»ft»»y 

ptiogot-iwr ^utu* « Cb.«»~. 1 U*e«0>“ 

Tb« al Uty of tb« „„1- m il* to-ioUn* 

rra* woaW weai to I • o® ,iun> of *ei»f *• ***•' 

ai«oth»r*co|fti.t.ooof thodt ^ 

the »w»ou" P«P*" .i.«.l 

thet th..r .V.n. .r. ^ Or,pr.ul. 

Afnc»n3ei*. »n-t of •«»«•«« 

e.p»hUofr.«WK«Mh^ «. 

uthe«h»t«" I , . ..ImirtUy 

E»*t tke ,1 «• H 

oeeomplu'bed »11 tbw.* » oie *0 loteroenoo** 

to form In I/>-»on ‘-riroMioo*! commuter* 

comtnittoe •hick *®' * , on ttu* P®** 

inenpttf*®* th* ^ an d.ffrrent 

nepndn, »od » fOO**® p„a, ■• of 

Mstiamog lU otlal -ork 

to eoMfuuon ‘"'V "‘f af probokly «•>* »>"•* 
betUf tluB w qn-Jt* * _?*. b, .b* •* 

IfflpotUot rwolat'®" P*^. ^ .JeUb«nMou» 

.he«>c.« rt. tDOtar. re.alt of U 
1. To nrp tW 


i»*y bleorfltwL . „_ri„,oU •honinl tt* 

• ■'??*"?«« el roUHro^t-'k-.rd rMpl- kf 

•“*“***!.“' .r*h0B..n. ortbod. »nd to nrgo »• 

Co» MCo?"®*" method, aolrorte.!, ^ 

•“"* Tbo Co«r*« ,i,o •J’^',tf,,**5,«*‘\K^rr«.ld»BU. 

““ £iSHfvi;^r^SaEa 

• “T * «„ ,11 d » liooiof 

lu< on proOMte cord t' '•'•* ’"*«oioDr*»o4 er*<.d, ood l» p«rtl 
^ tie ■ rjtond iiiidrfrUnd o| W***” 

eulee to oiieoo'*** ‘ e® aa br hi"dr*d otn*’**' 

■mt-ly aod We^t odopted *"4 oeteo opo , 

" p“ '."p"" ■';• ■■'.'’.""‘.'ij' S’'." 

» .! Tf'ir iJh ,V.Rr "•" ••>• 

oprmit.* j aid prompt ng friruilly 

roCBbnting r»c* P'*J^“. nodoroUnd pgUtwoen 

.uotdo ,»uuon»»nd.»y»r»t>'»‘e“''‘’»”'*" * 

, iDAet oooploool H ffrroht t*®** 


1. To nr*. U-* 

wUtioo, h«>»e,n t bo toHoo * 4 « eerioo***"*?*^ 


Clyraoscsol the Orient To-Day 
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-*rt«e ,11 ihs Undo kboat nhlob k» wUtoo nlia one ot 
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HISTORY OF THE JNOHHJS. 

BY 

MR. C B R. 80MAYAJULU, B. A 


H NDIA can bioa^ly be divided into two gecgra 
phical portions, one lying to the north and 
I the othei to the south of the Vindbya 
mountains, the former called Northern 
Hmdusthan and the latter Southern Hindusthan 
or Deccan It is so called (being derived from 
SanskntSl^, andlia meaning blind) because »t was 
once an uninhabitable wilderness full of blind 
darkness It comprises the Northern Oircars 
Nellore district, apart of the Chmgleput an! 
North Arcot districts, a major portion of the 
Ceded districts and of the Nizams Dominions 
and a small portion of the Central Provinces and’ 
of the Bestar State, and is about 1,17,000 square 
miles in extent This country— it may be called 
a country an account of its size, importance and 
population —has a population of about two crorea 
and ten lakhs, according to the census of 1911 
Telugu 18 spoken here, which ranks third when 
the number of people using it is taken into 
consideration It shares the extent of its 
civilisration with the other parts of India 
This country was formerly apart of the hug© 
Dandaka forest, so well known to the readers of 
the namayana From this it sJ ouM not be 
inferred that the Andhrw and the Andhra 
country came ii to existence yosterUy or to day 
Evidencea there arc many to show that the 
Andhrae have been in existence eince the time 
of the Aitareya Brahniana’ of the Rig veda, the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, Aeokas 
mscnpuons, the writings of Megasthcnes, Vatu 
hamibira’s ‘.Bnhat samhita ' and the wntinge 
of certain European Scholors I would have 
gladly quoted them here, but time and space 
prevent me from doing so 

In the ‘ Aitareya Brabmana’ they were cliased 
with wild barbarous tnlea like the Sabaras and 
It IS evident therefore that they were then in the 
moat uncivilized etate During this time they 
lived in the eastern part of the Deccan While 
hero and in thi* sUte they gradually came in 
contact with thecivilized nations like the Aryans 
and themaelves acquired the civilisation of the 
latter races Consequently they built towns and 
viUages, an! having originally begun Govern 
mentby village unione, they establi.hed King 
doms and ere long conquered the Jlaharasbtiu 


Oujarat, and Malva and finally acquired vast 
supremacy over an extensive empire 
Nothing can be said of them with anything 
like preciseness and accuracy for a long time after 
their eziatence, but we can speak with tolerable 
certainty of their history since the 4th century 
BO, when the Andhra Kingdom was established 
Though it IS known that the Kingdom was 
founded in that century, it is not known who its 
originator was Tradition assigns it to Andhra 
Vishnu, but It 13 doubtful Siikakulam in the 
Krishna district was its capital during the period 
The first dynasty of which anything is known 
with definiteness is the Andhrabbrutya or Andhra 
dynasty. 70 B C —234 A D The first king of 
<*yn*8ty was Snmuka Satavahana, 73—60 
C He had his capital at Dhanyakatska, the 
present Dharamkota in Guntur district He 
^nquered the Magadhas and took hold of their 
ingdom In the reign of GotamiputraSatakarna 
or Sstakarns, son of Gotami, 33—55 A D , the 
kingdom further extended from the Ganges to 
oojeevnram and from the western sea to 
f** About ten persons followed him and 
irr dynasty was Pulamai 

In a A ^^®AD With him bis family cams 
several kings belonging to another 
^mily ofthe same dynasty ruled the empire They 
of them ‘'“Significant and nothing is known 

period Buddhism was preva 
ni^fjw «■! popular Brahraaniam was also 

and arok ♦ ®®i'^8in section of men Sculpture 

tions 

Tftr^k established 

Andh^ A the rulers of the 

PuUma, III 

the nttikar ^ Capital was Dhanyakataka, 
divided th^ Krishna — which 

Xii i; tfrE?!,"'? p*'**-™ 

R-ishtraknii[. ^'^shwakua, the west by the 
PnlUvas n ’ ^""ii eouth and east by the 

A D Ballava dynasty, 235—615 

period IS cIoSlLt^^d 

history IS a m darkness and their whole 

k»x;. \zr,t T'rr 

""S.v.sk.nd. 

•nth, 0 ,f ''.'e- •>' II .n 

Vorth Carnatic Chalufcjaa ruling over the 

invaded the Andh"'' ‘ Mehaiuhttn 

Andhr. country The ocnntry ea»ly 
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"T I . ,F divideil into ^*no« 

1,11 ,n» tor ^ b, M.rrrl V'-H-*”! 

«M Uciiog tn un'on Jr,»en to Cowe* 

..I tbo 

Malhoro 

portions of th» *"'^**1* . coiintoy being 

Urritory nnd a putt of the Conwivartni 

b, lb. Arabr. tol« S.Kll.m 
b«!,m» to only pito re to 
iltrr the nortorn l.na ,„„,d n -« 

b^iboidorib.cbou toa‘>;’' ‘”„“',„b to 
rn 11" Ulb "lb 

PsoHyn, ChoUa ‘J ’ .h, ,„t and 

the Kadambas and „ ,0 0,* ■ orth 

the RwWtrshnta* and the Ch»'«i Cw. 

lathe 7th Coolary * ° ‘r/wdbra eoantry 
jeevartn los* their ^s* ov ^ eounWy 

end hente retoami^ m the Urevio. 


„.u IB- fihBlukya and the ChoU 
Itingdaiit Thus Hence 

kingdo na «ora ■"^''■5" . . „ ihe following 


Rajendra Chot* 
1 ^ 


Hinged*' 


Biji R»J' 


a»aghUrKondi=.mbia 

i 

Vwh^n Virdhii 


Vijyed tya 


Rijeedra Cbote 

F a Raiendre Choli 
Xfur tbi* Re;*"® K„i.ttarea ChoU II* *•* 
be .aa kn wo Kolott R ^ 

;\%rBS M aT 

Kuloltiofft talioii A./ « • ohoU I, the 

«.»«. the tini# ot _ uu otAu g ^ 


• . b .. r.ton-Ttogr-.Srfliy ^",^1."^^ f a 
£.a‘rto 'r."toa, 0. to tor. ' ITfigsTS’ .’.a .to-to 

a«mW .to. tb,r. -r. •“ „,y .l n.m., lor tto 

to be Uk«n into eeeount _ gal |n **'*?'. ’!t.^.Tt.rthan lb«'r ?!!f .®™l5 


to be t*««n into ^ preealeot In 

eenwry A D '‘".q.* I d end C*<tl“*y« 

CAnlniyal 815 A palUe»*f»lld*wn 

CA*U..1070 1295A D Howth. PelU_^> ,, 
and the Chalukyi* **“.* ‘g'AwmJ^of tbe Eeeum 
nadybeeo mentiooed lb* &"* 'ing j,arf.— *o 

Che/ukya. -a. Vishnu V.rdhe^l^^‘^"l^3, * D 

called because of bis slat ^ lb„ 

HisMpltal we* VerlbeW. 102» 


a SikoNeoneJ 


,1 was Bajehmunorj - — 

..□, Beja Reja Vishnu 
1063 A D , whose reign wi# a J 7 
remarkable one, and m whose reign 6^ 
taro dereloped to e greet ** " 
time flounahsd thelelngu po« 

, On account of the inarn g off.pnog 

the Ohelukyas and the Choi 
lahented the OhoU k'ngdoo 
called Chaldkya Ohola* Ih'S i 
place It ha* been stated in ^ Ibo 

Raja B*]« Vishnu Vardha brother nen^ 

Eastern ChaluVyaa He Yimaladitya Ho 

Vijayaditya ^beit fat er ^^bter of IUj» 
inirned one Kondamamba, ■* Rajandra 

Raj. ChoU He had a bother 
ChoU Baja Baja Kajendra ChoU 

Ammangadeii. 

Raja Baja Vishou Vardhan g* g,jgn 

Rajendre ChoU, by Ammaogade 
dra ChoU inherited his maternal g 


Ihey wereao or. y i" j„t of the 

rrMto-,v.f:rsS^ 

oL"l«l ^'ouSr district 
theking^b®. ’g^fy 1121 1823 

‘■s‘‘rslH’sS“S‘5: 

Tribhutanamall b®! 

ruling aamell a -« ^ Domimone . that hia 

'Ilso e sabordioat. 

"'^"?Vlene”'l“and inrsrtenng Tn ' the politic 
Mwerlui general, independent, as 

or the State to deoline in 

tbo Western Chalukyaio Bndradeee 

‘^mTnVlheUtU ofhlahareja WlowedJ 

too«..to"l ?” 

s. 

irfto to '•“■'■ "Ob 0.0. 

Knruool distciot an of hia family, 

p,U Deva M>ba«U. be | b 

Uablahed tbe ^''‘itija *. i 

power le'V,.*”'' 'i their capital and their 
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After the downfall of this dynasty the Andhra 
Kir gdom was broken into two pieces, the 
Northern Empire and the Southern Empire The 
Northern Empire was reigned over by the Rtddx 
dynastiei, 320 1440 A D They had three 
capitals, Addanki, Kardavtdu and Rajahmundry 
The first king was Verna Reddi and the last 
Verna Reddi II and Virahhadra Reddi— -who 
ruled jointly 

Literature highly flourished m the time of the 
Chalukyas, Kakatiyas and Reddis This period 
has produced the best poets in Telugu and tho 
best works of Telugu literature This Im the 
proud privilege of giving to the world men like 
Nannaya Bhat, brinatha, Bomraera Potans Tik 
kana and Yerrapragida 

The Southetn Empire was the more interesting 
and important It was m the hands of the 
y*jayanagaram dynasty who^e capiral was Vijaja 
nagar This dynasty was divided into three eub 
dynasties 

(l> Ytiiava Dynasty, 1335 1480 A D Han 
Hara I was the fire* king and Virupiksharaya the 
last Nothing stirring happened in this period 
It has produced one Nachana Somanatha, a great 
Telugu poet These weie Oanarose kings who 
composed thia dynasty 

(2) Sahanaraumka fiayo, the commander in 
chief of the last ktig of the previous dynu*y 
usurped the throne and ruled foe 10 yeaw. 
1480—1490 He wasaTelugu 

(3) The third, the Ttdwa dynasty, w by tar 
the most important, 1490 1507 Narasa lUja 
I , the commander in chief of Balvanarasimha 
Raya iiaurpcl the kingdom from his eon and 
ascended the throne The next king, Iho 
most prominent of all, knsbnadeia Ua\a 
ruled from 1509 1530 A D Himaelf a grwt 
Telugu wholnr and poet— he was known as 
the Telugu Bhoja — hepatroiisel learting This 
dynasty has produced eminent poeta like Peddana 
Titnmana Bhattumurti and PingaU Surana Uw 
successor wiwAtehyiitadeva Raya, 1530 1542 A D 
after whoso death a reroliition took plaie Sada’ 
Siva Raya, Knehnadeva Raya’s nephew avweeded 
him, but Rana Raya, Ktiahnadeva lUyae non 
in law rilled in the name of the former 1542 1565 

In the year 1505 the Mahomedans waged war 
against the kingdom and the king and it, the bat 
tie of Tallikota in the same year, Rama Raya died 
and the Mahoreedana were victonou* Ileoce 
Viyayanagar, the famoua capital of the kings of 
this dynasty was ruined After lUma Rava, 
death, Sadasiva lUya ruled for him«elf fora short; 


time but was killed by Tirumaladeva Raya, the 
brother of Rama Raya, who then ascended the 
throne The capital was now transferred to 
Peougonda His son Venkatapathi Raya ruled 
for about 30 yeais, and in his tune the capital waa 
changed to Cbandragin in North Arcot district 
After him came many kings, hU so in name 
After 1614, when they had almost lost their power 
the viceroys, who were appointed to the southern 
kingdom, the kings themselves ha\ingconcentm 
ted their attention to the northern part, became 
independent nftei the fall of Vijaynnagar and 
weie now absolute lords over the territoiy they 
lad in their possession They wore all Telugu 
kii gs, called Nayak Kings and had their capitals 
at Madura and Tanjore borne potty kings came to 
the throne afterwards, who do not deserve mention 
here Dming their time ei sued a stiiiggle with the 
Mahoinedans who had already estallished King 
doms in India elsewhere and had undisputed su 
premacy over them The Andhra kings were now 
insignificant, weak and powerleas, and in course 
of the strugglu with the Mshomedans yielded 
to them and their country became a prey to the 
Muaselman kings m the later half of the ITth 
Thus ended the Andhra kingdom 

What happened afterwards under the Mabo 
meojn rule, how this also came to an end and 
bow the British have established their power, ere 
all matters too well known to all for me to 
oeecnbe 

Such IB the history of the Andhras during a 
period of about 2,600 years 
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Up daos not naad rery cion obnmbon of 
n modern India iodmover that muck of «hat 
I passca lot and even bet evea itaatf to ba 
I^DUine patnotisoi la nothing tooro than an 
indefimto feeling that India haa been WTong*d by 
(oreigoera and hu a right to attain to ber p*«c 
greatnees 'IVbat bar aeronga are, whetain her 
greatoese realty conaiated. «hat la her clam for 
radreos, are mattera about which, whila feeling u 
undoubtedly etrong ideaa araanythiog but dia 
tieet and clear II one went furthar end aaked 
tba ouastipna, what are the real peeaibihUea 
eaailabU in India for advaneament and what are 
the liai tationi, hetb internal and axtarnai wbicb 
neifluily bamper eueb adranceinent, it were mo 
to expect intetligeat welt informed anawore froea 
thearerage “(MCtiot' in our osuotr)' 

It It undaniibla that the faaliftg ^ patnoliaa 
at fnaeot in e oation at a whole cannor be ex 
}i«etad to be more daftnita than otbar taeb faal 
iflge In fact, one it happy to welcome the 
continual apreading of aven an indefinite freliog 
patnotiam ilk crer widaning cildea, until the 
entire nation, man, woman and child geta imbaad 
with a pataioa for the uplift of India But the 
tdiKstad aiabffr o! n nation, on whom davolreiv 
whether acknowledged or not the onne of form 
ing and guiling public ■entiment and opinion, 
cannot claim any indulgenca (or indefimtaDotiona 
Fatnotism iteelf demindt that erery educated 
eitiaen thoutd devote a part of hit time and energy 
toobCunan mtelhgent end definite af^ewbrnwoD 
of the rarioue laauet inrolved in the pmeot and 
future well being of bia country 
The demand thus nrgod la baaed on two 
reaaons In the fiiet place, the etudy » eaaentml 
for the lake of the patriot himeetf and in the 
wconif place it la equally eesential for adeqoate 
equipment to do e/Fectire semrw to bie lotinWy 
T The personal profit to the patriot reeultiag 
from a tyacnnatic atudy of tai« country and its 
problems 

(») To begin witb. il may be nU\y aaaerted 
that (At motl wnemny racip* /or j>i>frto/i«7j» tt a 
tfadj o//ivfM OoecaonotdeeiMeoiwegescr 
(or prodaciDg, eoeUfning and derelopicg nlo** 


for India to tbe heart of her cbildrea In fact, 
whan you find an honest Indian having no feeling 
of aSertion or reverence foe hia co intry, you may 
immediately put it down to groea ignorance 
A atudy of (nlia acta as a reveKtion (can 
oorer forgot (be time when ag ayoang undergra- 
duato i first handled Dutt'e ' CinheatiOQ of 
Ancient India ' and Prof Sayee'a “Bcience of 
Language It M comiDun to hear the remark 
made by certain Ruropeani that oilr public men 
flatter ue by references to the past This la one of 
thoes things which mutt be put down charitably 
to the ignoranoe of our critics Ko Indian who 
hag learned clearly anything of the contiibution 
wbieb hiaaocMtnis hare made to Che btat heritage 
of the race; in the bigbeet grades of Mutbeaatlce, 
Astroromy, Philosophy and Religion, esn ever 
forget It or refrain froia feeling proud of his 
country The more thoroughly one pursues this 
enquiry the mors soundly ars ths (oundstione of 
the feeling of patriotism laid in the mental being 
But why cite only tbs cast of the Past, which 
M aomehow to eneoying to the mtw f A study of 
lodiaMaheisto dayisitsslf as inspiretiea TThen 
India IS spoken of as tbe brightest }awsl in the 
Bntisb diadem it is net of btr past that tbs bit 
tonanietbinkicg.butof herpresentreeourcH both 
human and matsnal Her population numbere 
fully one fifth of tbepopulstion of ths entire srorld. 
If the lack of hcmogsoeiCy is e wesknese it le also 
a strength OompoimI of fifty diSerei t races, 
there IS talentand altilods for every art, indostiy 
and lotellectual pursuit known to tie human 
speeiee Onueingle province meets the jale demand 
of tbe whole world Tbe cotton of Deccan alone 
competeasucrseefullj with the productofthe valleys 
of tie great Kile and the grrater Migsieipi The 
hamweiog of but tbrst of tbs tribuCsnu of (ha 
lodus, thePunysbbas beenme tbe wheat emcsinum 
for the Empire When ths Indus il«elf is lapped, 
then IS no konwing but that we cau taka tbe 
fomnoet place amoog the suppliers of food to the 
world Acknowledgedly ths beet quality of iron 
found anywhere la in India One can scarcely 
eivffgentte the potentiality tbit will aacifset le 
Una dirrctioQ as means of internal commumaition 
•I* made more end more sSective 

In every ege men have been found in India 
Iteelf with capacity to meet the opportunities of 
the hour The dsye of Dacca muelins end 
klaaulipaCam prints havingset, lb# new style of 
cotton (abrira demanded by tbetwsotietbcentnry 
le produced with equal facility and exeelletce It 
ne^e to he more widely known that much of 
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Macmillans Indian Editions with marvellous 
coloured illinlrntions are pot up m India There 
IS talent enough in ourcountiy, manifest or latent 
suitable foi a place at the Imperial helm of the 
Viceregal Council as well ns for chiseling out of a 
tiny tiger tooth a peifect Narayana recumbent on 
the sacred leaf 

Or again, study the indications of the future 
Does It portend anjthing gloomy oi unwelcome 
From a material point of view, wo are eteadilv 
advancing, towards prosperity Sicisllv, with the 
unification and convergence made possible by Pax 
Britanmca, our resourcefulness in the matter of 

moral worth and effective leadeiship 13 m the line 
of increaso In politics, with the dawning of a 
new day, the direction of oui evolution if al w 
and gradual is certainly towards self government 
In point of religion, the perfect tolerance secured 
by the British Government brings about the 
possibility of an absolutely free choice from the 
beat in every quarter to make up our national 
religion In a word, our almost unlimited re 
sources, both material and human, fostered ail 
guarded by what is probably the best Empire, m 
the his cry of the whole world, forecast a golden 
Bge m the future Without any exaggewtion 
one can say for himself that the more one realises 
the future possibilities of our country in the 
light of the past and of the present, the more is 
he constrained to feel proud that with all her 
serioue faults and limitations he is born to own 
India and none other as his mother country 

Such in all sobriety is a result of a careful im 
partia study cf India It inspires a healthy feeling 
of self respect, cultivates a courageous fa.ih 
m our possibilities, developes the spirit of 
independent self help and promotes genuine Patn 
Poi^ds^ """ ascertained 

(6) Another very valuable set of effect by which 
the patriotic student of India ,s profited maj be 
grouped under the term of a wuUned at/mnn/h.. 
Of all the defects which have seriously ‘^cri^’d 
Indian activity, the most sorious is the spirit of 
narrowness While the caste system has indeS 
saved us from excesses of individuahsrr. it baa 
^ught on us an even more blighting curse 
We are imbued deeply with the poison of swtanan 
ism, clannishness, provincialism It is wonderful 
to we how even such potent factors sa Western 
culture and change of religion do not affect ns in 
this matter ^V este.n culture might w, Ion the 
hedge here and there, but it seldom has the power 
to break it Clannishness is greatly opposed to the 


spirit both of Islam and of Christ And jet, of 
such tenacity is the hold of this mental habit that 
while individuals do breik through old hedges 
they quickly enclose around themselves new hedges 
behind which they love to segregate I am 
painfully conscious how Indian Christians though 
bom, bred, educated and employed among Hindus, 
manage to continue to their dying day as ignorant 
of tVeir neighbours as any foreigneis can be The 
same may be said of Mahomedans 

Patriotism demands that all this should cease 
to be And Christian patriotism insists as a 
i^eligious duty that we should cultivate to 
become all things to all men if we ouglit to 
them One great means for effecting 
this IS, that we should devote systematic at 
tention to a wwe study of India and its 
peoples The effect is almost as great as 

travel lUelf You come to fix properly your 
own bearings and that of your particular com 
munity to the problems of the entire country 
You cease gradually to be provincial, clannish, 
etctatian, denominational, in jour view point as 
we as in your interests You re-oognise how 
n imatelj ^uno up are the interests of every 
4* V. 6®ctm India without difference 
♦k ® >t »s impossible to work out 

anjone without at the same 
vise, how in the face 
v«n4...i'^"* 1 over iDsisteiiee of pro 

m4»r.w sectarian interests are not 

S ^4 Pos>t.ve treason 

w.dp?^ T off The Bjmpatby is 

reco^ni Li identity of inteieat are 

lU ^ from the Himalayas to 

his oS commences in 

bi effr^^K revolution which must 

lmetPr.h r ‘'°»"trj If we are to 

of Ind ^ the differing peoples 

nation " mtol single 

caiJiotovfr^estimate'tr^^'*!’^ **'*' ^oontry 

inn of bia nur. ^te the Value of such a widen 
down as an *J’°’P'*thy In fact, it may be put 

and extent of mfl ^ sphere of service 

lit«« «hool ^ * 
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(c) Stilt another reflex effect beneSltiDg the 
patriot who nppliea himaelf to a atttdj of his 
coontrr ta thede^xnin^ of lh« eeNte of rea^Mnftilat* 
to Jlu PK>JA»rIon(l While this w true ot wery 
country, it is sprcistty so i» (he mm of India 
Among all the countries of (he worli which have 
a ngbtfut ciaicQ to fas cstted great ours le perhaiw 
the one which hae had the eaddcet hwtor> and 
which IS in the gresteet neec* of lojal eervico 
from her chiHren There are two ettnhutrs often 
applied lo India ‘Crest India and ‘Dark 
India ' Both are perfectly (rue One uf (hem 
indicates her glorioas paat and (he immenas 
poenfailities etill aeaiUfala in her The other 
tigniSea her rum an\ the terrible eeils under 
which (he suffers To study and reeliss tl eee 
adequately menes rereesarily tnfelJ a tremeodooa 
paraonal mpoBsifaility towards our motherlend 
'Tha darkiiees ought to he dispelled the greet 
esM oust be once more rettortd Who couU do 
It hut her children f Kot one of them can be 
exempted from the retpoDuhiUte I ought to do 
what 1 ran frr aU that ny life u worth 
Such » the appeal which cooes in dear terma 
to one ai one faithfully studies oneh rountry to 
(act a new new point is created (oi ones entire 
We, a tew inspiration to guide the tenor of every 
plan and project henceforward Life is no more 
purpoaelsCa, lived like tha brute beset to earn and 
spend to set and sleep Wheterer tha apparent 
occopatiOD Of profemion the life becomes rrally 
centred round a powerful motive Intent peweta 
are now called into actiun and fruition which 
would not otherwise hare been Thus onaiown 
life becomes richer, and before it is dona with 
this world. It will have secured much blesemg to 
tha country and tha people 

^e bate been considenuB hitherto a few of the 
reflex effects which beuehl Che patiiol who 
devotes his attention to » study of Indm t'e 
shall now attempt to investigate how 

n A eyrtenialic study of India is indj'pen* 
able for the adequate equipment of the patriot to 
do effective eemce lo bis cooutry 

Veeta ago, when we were little beje wo read 
of a tonvervalion between •^rate* and an 
Atfaenian youth named Olaucon who believe! 
hiinwlt capable of reforming bis conntry Soentea 
was able in a few momretn to a int from OUnroti 
-htmevIt-^,cmi{eMuerv«tAi* ^vnorene^^nd to eend 
him away with the resolution to study b» P»w- 
hlem before attempting lU solution Ths disJogno 
bean the title “ YouthfW Freeumptiuo ' 


As one conies in cootect with the average 
patriot in fndis, oua regrets that the dialogue u 
not prescribed for the etudy neater tha close of 
the college career than at the comaiencemeDt 
of sebixii daje The iittrr lark of effort for 
arqairingdrfiaits ideas or cren an exact enow 
ledge of facta an I flgures le Umentable to a 
degree Ysgue ideas ere caught from the utter 
HI eee of tha leaden Indefinite notions or rather 

country Tba mind ta therewith contented 
Ifeiideooe were needed, two very pertinent 
onci can be ciCad One of thsoi is Che vsee 
with wbi'h utmost every new leafer is able 
to manipulate the minds of his hearers The 
other la the disproportionate extent of mere 
cnticiam as Lompared with roi structivs work 
If definite knnwledga of facts were Dciw 
general lodepcndent judgnent end fixity of 
coomctieo will be mure common Brrry new 
nostrum wifl not be so readily acceptable 
Id fact a higher standard of (eadsrship wilt bs 
demanded and produced Bo elio, much of the 
eeitwiem wh ch oe* finds so glibly passing from 
month to mouth is afier all, when ws stop to 
examine thro doe to sheer ignorence ^Vhethsr 
the cnticiem be directed sgsinrt the Ooveromsot 
or ngaii st our own leaders, it is doe to the lams 
reuse Definite knowledge alone esc furnirh the 
daU for examining impartially the esnses of aU 
gnevantee anl (or siiggeetmg not only an 
answerable cM'Kiitn but also practicable oeasurva 
lor truly efle'tive remedy Mere destructive m 
liciso IS tba raaiest of things as was shawB by 
Sorratre to Olsucno and is true to this day 

For sit cocistructiTe work, therefore, the pn 
msry equipment is that ths patriot should make a 
systematic study of hiB country Take the resa 
of a merchant Before launching on a busiosse 
ba takes tune to study hia resources, bis liabili 
tiee and all the ribka Or take the case of a 
fandscape gardener Bra what amount ef lias be ^ 
spends w making a prslimissry study of tfa«]i«ef 
t(>a bod, of the relalire perrpactire effects of 
exwting trees, bow be gathers la his mmd all 
tha data availsbte about light and shade, colour 
and foliage, before be makes tha first cut 
with his pruning fci ifs or turns the first 
sod for planting a ne-v Bower Infinuly 
more imporUnt is it, that one who attempts the 
qalift of Tndia should first eoujD hiioeelf with^ 
systcnstic knowledge of the available resources 
and poimbilitire as also of the fseton which hare 
made end now make for her degrtdatigu 
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This brings U9 to tbe furlliet thought that 
8uoh an «quipment is demandftd bv the very 
impoitance of the task before the patriot It 
may be safely asserted that the problem of the 
uplift of India has not a pnrrllel in the world To 
begin with it involves the well being of a fifth of the 
entire HumanFaraily So is it in China Butnnhke 
China tbe immense ethnic variety of tho peoples who 
inhabit our country makes the problem prepor 
tionately difficult to handle Again, the exeep 
tionally chequered course of our history hia 
brought about conditions which challenge the 
minds of the best statesmen and econumtsta of 
England Further the marvellous mental vitality 
of the higher Hindu which has outlasted all the 
vicissitudes of history and has even wrought for 
Itself an independent history of its own in spite 
of alt the changes affecting externalities this 
element is at once our greatest asset and our 
greatest problem Tbe more one studies India, 
tbe more one is impressed by the immensity and 
the uniqueness of her probloms and by the con 
viction that it u utterly childiel to imagine that 
one can serve India in tbe least effective way 
without being prepared to devote an intelligent 
atteotioD to them throughout lus life 

SeoptanilMtthai — The study of India implies 
extensile woik It might embrace every seien‘'e 
and art U is far too voluminous for the poesi 
biliVy of college students or busy tnon What 
then IS meant when it is said that patriotism 
demands every educated citizen to make a etudy 
of India? What methods should be pursued to 
make tbe study possible and to derive its practi 
cal benefits ? 

In attempting to answer these questions ttmay 
be at once explained that tbe study of India 
demanded by fM,tnotism must rn the nature of 
the case be a lifelong study Can it be imagined 
that Mazzrni, on a certain day, finished with a 
etudy of his country? Did not Ranade find time 
amid an exceptionally busy career at tbe bar and 
on the bench to pursue a systematic study of 
Indian Economics and History ? When setting 
out on that journey which proved to be his las^ 
Satthianadhan was still at a etudy, undertaken 
for coming closer to the spirit of Indian Philo 
Sophy The volume of India was never closed to 
Romesh Chunder Dutt even to the day of his 
departure 

Kone of these could have felt the study any 
thing else than a labour of love or due to natural 
inelinatinn, the inclination becoming natural by 
continued epplicstion Patriotism demands such 


a Bustained sacrifice of time and oCers in return 
notbtog less than a liberal education 

Apart from this lifelong study which must 
loentably be narrowed in scope for specialfzation, 
theie 19 the demand for a preliminary etudy of 
the entire subject Tins demand is made on 
tboso who are still on the threshold of public 
life, when their ideals are in the process of 
formation and before they have determined how 
the life should be invested to make it yield the 
beat of its worth When the young Indian has 
bidden a sad farewell to his happy college days, 
he finds himself m ninety nine cases out of a 
hundred commencing the rontine of a profession 
which u forced on him by the oeccseitics of hia 
circumstances The high ideals cherished ir the 
past seem to be tottering before the rude vandal 
ism of grim practicality It is the crisis in our 
lives in India when many a pure spint is ruined 
by dll ty Rupees annas pies and many a brilliant 
talent gets buried under a rubbish heap of red 
tape and foolscap At that critical period it is 
fortunate if tbe youngman’s thoughts are turned 
towards bis country and ita needs and problems 
Patnotiem, the reeolution to do bis ehare in the 
uplift of his country, this le the one leverage 
which can at that critical stage in life lift one's 
spirit euperioi to sordid surroundings It h the 
one magic which can hallow even the dulleet 
drudgery into eacred eervice And the fuleuim 
on which this lever operates is the intelligent 
study of India 


Biuay aemanUeO at that stage is a preh 
minary graap of the whole situation in India 
From whatever side it may be approached, whether 
relipoo or economics or politics, the requirement 
IS the purview should as soon as practicable 
emWe the entirety of the problem in India 
Such a study cannot of course be anything 
f ^ fwognition of the more prominent 

P'oraotins >i.d vili.tiug the well being 
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,Jle end l.»y “* „^„pre.eBt.t.oii. f.nlt 

complete ‘b'» 8*® . “b,j„^j*fieitely dmeubed 

CndiDg »»d .1,. .uee of hi* forebeere 

end nooe of ibt'r j them profemed 

|..a«n .1 .k* M tk. imito MDt, fcy 

eppleodicg „elly jniplie*, edmit 

feint , t: * 1 , D 8 ^White, with ■ 

^•.IX 

time— »"“• tj"' J J Eorui.na becoming tub- 

to“X. Eurminr. to .dept them 
miwged, »nd M . tenUtiT. ex 

„1<M to circuta . . j,„ on the lend in 

|.enm.nt. P'«"* " ' to egncolture Tb.t 

order thetlhey g of tt hileSeld It w.i 

wee tbeurign 01 to * , gn* .g expenence 

. pre.» worthy “ ^Vd not w««d 

bee prored, **'* **^ „ „„t poseibla for the 
Tb» no in European w.ya of 

EgT«i»u. brought '"„t,„^d„n It will 
him 1mm to plough the l.od, 
he replied— _^ni his own boree, to, 

enmilkhi.o^eow..tojr<mmb« 

,n other words, *’’* j kitchen weuchee 

deughter. become ^ ,ben wiU tbe 

ToUborie no f^n” ’ on hifo^n feet .ud be- 
Eureaieu le»m Earseune, 




tatioii .... lEk U^.. .ke tog.. 

ss'.isps s a..' .. E.™™ i-'- 
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" gono under”, and it is these people Dainty the 
Anglo Indian Society wishes to help The men 
earntrg a few annas a day — as a necessity — aa 
artisans are considered to be wastrels and idlers 
who have sunk on account of their own fault and 
are looked down as “depressed’ Eurasians, who 
are practically natives They are cried down and 
condemned, beciu«e once in a way they diess and 
dance and enjoy themselves according to their 
lights Well to do hurasiai a look down on 
these poor fellows too, call them Partheiry 
Jacks, and their women ‘Shawl Maame’ and 
from the Association platform utter inanities 
about social, moral and mental reforma 
tion Among the higher class of Eurasians, 
many of whom are bravely battling with life m 
the lace of adverse circumstances, their boys are 
condemned, because they do not go m more largely 
foi higher Education, while a great deal of kudos 
18 given then girls, because they compete more 
than successfully with then biotbers The reason 
for this IS, that, both m the Odse of tl e boys and 
the girla, it is their response to the demand If 
Eurasian boys of respectable parentage and bring 
ing up studied up to the B A in any large 
numbers, like the Hindus or Native Ohnstiine 
they would have to compete with these for 10 or 
20 rupee posts, or 8‘arve at the Dir and wait for 
yeais before they could obtain any itieome com 
mensuiate with their wants, even if those wants 
were cut down to the lowest limit Instead 
of doing this, they consider rightly, that a 
bird in the hand is worth two m the bush 
and they become mechanical laborers m the ehape 
of firemen, driwrs, boiler makers, and artisans 
cfsoits, and if a little more educated, join the 
TeUgmph department as signallors, the Railway 
as guard?, the Medical department aa Apothecanes 
and Assistant Surgeons, the Police as Constables 
and Sub Inspeclora or the shops as Counter 
jumpers It is competition tint has sug'^ested 
this course With the girls, up k, the 

passing of examinations has eupphed the new 
fields opened to them hut there is already a glut 

in the market Musicians are becoming as com 
mon as mem sakxha , and the shop aud the 
nursing and maternity hospitals absorb the 
majority who begin to recognise that the 
higher education is not of much use when 
they have to cimpete with ^atlvo Chrw 
tuns and Hindu women It u not for a mere 
sentiment that the Transvanlers, the Austmluns. 
and Americans have closed their doors to Asiatics 
They foresee that any large invasion of Asiatica 


wonM bring about a state of things in which the 
native Dutchman, Australian or American would 
go under, while the Asiatic, living on a pittance, 
with liLs temperate habits and simple customs, 
would soon oust the White from every walk m life 
If the keen competition of the Asiatic is feared ir a 
land foreign to him, how much keener must be the 
competition with the White, or the Eurasian, on 
Indian soil, and yet men of long Indian experience, 
who should be better informed, on public platforms 
have the temerity to upbraid the Eurasians for 
their faults of temper, their proneness to early 
mairiage and their disinclination to become jutka 
wallahs and kitchen wenches The jutka wallah 
and the kitchen wench stage will come sooner or 
later if it has not come jet, not because the Eura- 
Sian IS a waster and a fool but because it will be 
the inevitable result of the stress of competition It 
was Sir Tbomas Munro who— 1 write from memory 
in one of his memorandums, predicted that the 
time would come when Eurasians would have to 
pei omi menial woik inlidia in common with 
other natives, fhrough stiess of competition This 

does not mean that off Eui-usians will eiiik to this 
level but that a large number must do so Many 
have done so already and have solved the problem 
of how beat to compete with other Indian 
communities by adapting themselves to their 
^vironment The poor White of pure European 

^rentage, ,f permanently domiciled m India, will 

driven to the same refuge from absolute starra 
niany of them lead miserable 
cities But 

it*nr<> A ^^118 — they cannot be Called 

“‘'’e 

'“"‘■‘''tedtm.o.of th. domiclea 
One, in th that thny should bscoine 

“ '“"™ that they mu.t 
the poopla 

encnitia naT^ ftruj-gle for exiat 

nursivoa but highest organism that 

■“ the •""‘’"''‘'"'S'' 

domiciled 1 / European 

must go to community of India 

?I.d,,n®° I,,'""”. P"‘ acd p„„e| „f the 

rise and amal ^ minority will aa assuredly, 

mr„c ?h.r,°.'‘r 

conadenl, self ,el„„t I ®' ''"'" cf sturdy aelf- 
Euraaiana who livo ,„'d „ ''"■’'‘"’B 

inlndian aiirroundirw » "'’"d'l '"' '>•"’6 
turns, Diav or m«». ^ f ” 8 ^^’^'^*^® 8 ofwhat Aasocm 
^ ““y do. intent only on keep- 
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Ilbe (Eivi[ flDavviage Bill 


RAO BAHADUR V, K BAMANUJACHARI 


F HE controversy that has been going on over 
||l the Civil Marriago Bill renders it necessary 
that we should consider whether intercnate 
marriages ncre recognised bj the Hindu 
religious books and to what extei t 

2 In the A'nto or fiiat the Hindu sotietj 
appears to have been homogenei ns This is proved 
by the verso quoted fi om the Vaj u Ptirana by 
Bhagavan Baa on page 243 of his Ijans of Mann, 
which may be rendered as fotlowh —“There was 
then (t e , in the Krxta I’upn) no division of the 
society into castes and no leeognition of the stages 
of life There could therefore be to mixture of 
CBStca In the progress of evolution tho four 
castes were formed bj gradual difTerentiatioD. each 
caste being distinguished by its own <?w«a and iie 
own Aarma (Bhagavat Gita IV 13) The ouwas 
ere three in number, wx , safto, rajat, and Um<u. 

attributes of the human body 
(/etdXIV 6) They cannot be perceived by the 

eenaes, but must be known hy the effee'e which 
they produce Saha enables one to perceive a 
thing as It is and conduces to health Love, desire 
and yearning towarls relatives spring from rafat 
.» .Iso Anil (»„„ „ ih. „ "j,"*' 

^ ‘^lisrsnlsristic 

ot tb« btabm.i, js latva predomin.ting th, other 
twopnno, end b.s ch.t.cter.sa. the 

bolding of Ibe mind end „„dor control 

fir he'd "I,”"”. >■? mortiHoetion of 

the body, fitness for the perform.nco of prescribed 
duties pelience order provocation, condnetem 
m.tent With the Mato of the minj, d,.c,.„,„„"° 
between the Supremo Being ,„d inferior doilie? 

full knowledge of lb. Supreme Being and 

J«n« of the kshatlri; a i, pr,dom.n,’’t,„g “‘u 
other two juniu, and hi. cbaraiteti.lic 
are entering ,he battlefield 
warding off opponents’ attack,, 

Iheretrom even under the certainly of deMh 
by remaining, perseverance ,n .pf,, I”''’ 

kunisbing tl^e nickel’ rd"SSfn‘'"t",5i 


(loid XVIII, 43) Tho characteristic ffuna of the 
vaisja IS iamas slightly predominating tho other 
j^iurs, and his characteristic karmaf aie ngricul 
tur**, tending of cattle and trade The proper ^ma 
of the siufra is tamaa prevailing to a very Urge 
extent and his proper Aama is service of the three 
higher castes (/6i<f XVIII 44) 

3 At the time of the promulgation of the 
kfanu Smrib, the caste system had become fairly 
rigid, buttrarsfeia from one cn>te to another 
were still possible to a limited extent, and inter 
niarnsges were, however, reluctantly allowed For 
evidence on tiie foimer point reference maybe 
made to Mann (X 64 i 65) and Yajnavalkya 
(1 96) The veises may be rendered into English 
AS followH — “ If the offspring of a brahman 
father and a sudn mother is boin with merit, it 
iisis from an inferior to a superior caste in the 
s^enth generation ” The merit consists in the 
olUpring being m esth genentton a woman and 
mher marryiiga biabman Each couple will 
thus consist of a brnhmsn fathei and a siidra 
mo her Tht offspring of tho sixth couple becomes 
a inhman “ A sudra thus becomes a brahman 
and a brahman becomes a sudra Similarly in 
regard to born of the ksliattnya and the 
re»3ya Tho fallirg from the brahman’s caste 
happens by the change of his characteristic tTi«. 
»upp(W8 a brahman giving up under stress of 
necessity his proper means of livelihood and living 
by service like the sudra Suppose also tha> 
n I© necessity ceases, he does not revert to 
tin that his son, grandson etc, 

n m ••k‘k genetulion ar. in the ..rna preiti- 

ramsul ti,b„ tbe ,o„ „r ,i„ , , , the seVenlh 

^natation, b,com„ , .udia “ Th. attainment of 
the higher cast, takes pkea ,u tb, fifth, eiilii, or 
eeventh generation Similarly the losi of casta 
rh,ilr”f’ *''• ab.racteristic vnlli" Iho 
tion wh" "T" r'* efficted in the seventh genera* 
ZL Ia '■f«l>m.nto the midn. 

" Zb"Tm.r.'''X‘'- '’"'S 

ra-tes ’ ^ "®’’®retion in other 

mixed oT enumerates several 

\ primary 

casiw Sir of them shown below sie known as 
annZoinajfl* the mother of flm le Known as 
each hoirin oi ttie first anulomaja in 

each being inferior in caste to the father - 

* Mother Caite of the Isbuo. 


I>o““ Kihattrija (1) MurdhsTMlkU 

(2) Amboshta. 
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Stbattnjk. 

V«MJ4. 

Kibittnj* 


RiilBttnTM. 

V^y, 


(J) JIi6(ab}'ii 
(i) K4r.i». 

(i) L’gr* 

Brthiaiiii Do kMvn 

■lio w PinMW 

(Msnul't 6—10 yjijnavalt)'* I 91 and 92) 
The first tbrsr* of these are twice born, but 
Dot the others Tho following (iz oxzed castes 
are known as prafilomsjuj, the mollei of the 
first proliJoniiua in each being superior in caste 
to the father — 

Mother Caste of the laeoe 

Brahoea (l)i Suta. 

Sshattrija. 13) iMagabba 


Do. 

8 a 4 ra 

Do. 


Brahms 

Naiijs 

Ksbattn^ra 


(3> V _ . 

( 4 ) Ajoga 
(b) Esbatl. 
( 0 } Cbandals. 


Brahmen 

(Uanu IX 11*12 lainavalkya 1 0 ^* 94 ) 

Of these the sizth nciopiaj tbs low-w position 
ard was ezcladrd from ereny dharros B« waa 
also notouchabU (Menu 12 C IS) Menu enumer 
atM fifteen otlisreertee foiaiedb)' tbeueioo of 
tbe pniser}' with the sttzod esate* and by tb* 
anien el tbs latten among theaKelrer It » 
doubiful irbeihee tbs unioo, by wbioh the 
tnd tbs SKSs fary niizsd ca«e«t »«rs 
forttsil, was tt any tiias iscogoiied as vshf mar 
nags by the Bindit tociety At the ttoie of 
ttaau thsy wars regardsd a-a foroisd by concu 
binage ((X 21 ) 

5 Tbs only intorrasts marriages reeognisw) 
b; Manu and Yajneralkya were tbe anuloma 
mamageerefatrsil to saywa but they were bsifged 
in by aevtral licnitatwna hlsnu obsrrvee (lit 12 ) 
'‘Tothetwiee-bnrnat their first marriage a earmo 
— 1. 1 , a wife of equal caste, is preferable ” The 
Sanskrit word, for which the word preferable 
kaa been need, is jmetiUi, which implies compari 
Son Menu's inoauing therefore is that one may 
chooes a wife fiom as equal or unequal easle 
hut that a W)fa of equal c»st« \* prefrraWe 
Kow, the object of a njarriaza is dAemso or 
performance of the hoiMeholders dntie^ the 
begeltiug of children and r»l» or srzual enji^ 
meat. Menu rondeoiDS (ha marrisgo of a nidrs 
woman by the twice-horn for tbe first object 
“Jieithertberfnaweor the yijtmra will accept any 
offering in which asodra wife takes port, nor mU 
the hushesd stUm Iimven by feeding a guest with 
bar hstp" (in 18 ) Jlsrnsgs for the secend 
oljsot laaWprobibitfd, fer sey* Msi to “Abrsh 
man beccDiiog tbs fetber of a son by a ludrs wifa 
loseaba caste (Ilf IT) The Hindu's doty to 
biasncaeton being aetisS^ by the bulb of s son. 


ft he desiiee to hare more childtwn, miy beget 
tbeiD by a sudrx wife?' Yajnsralkjra replies BO 
It I* said that the twice bom may Cake a wife 
from (ho eudrs casts riiis is not oiy view , for, 
he huoeelf u born to her " (L. 96) Zbia supposed 
birth from a audra woman la really ina objection, 
•o I if oezaal enjoyui >at can fcs had without risk 
of issue the niarriaga would be permitted This 
IS also the view of Menu (111 12) Even here, 
(hero are aome further limitations First, tbe 
marriage at ould be on the onufoma principle, the 
bnde beii g taken from a caste tnfeiior to tbe 
biiJegrarKDS (/inf) Thus, the brahman may 
many a kshattnya, vaisya or audra , the kafaat 
tny* a vaisya or sudra aod tbe vatsya a sudrs 
The an Ins can take a wife only from bu own 
caetefMaooin 13 and Yajnsvlkyal 97) Second 
>}, tbe bmbiBaQ msy hnve sezual intarcouras with 
hw audra wife but he ehould not take her into 
hie bed or sleep by her tide 

6 TTiers aie tiro reraos id Slaaa (III 14 
end 15) imuiedisCely following those, in which 
mtercaete taarnsgre are recognise )| and fiatly 
cvn'ndieting them They run as fellows ^ 
‘ A sudrs wife IS not adneed to any religteui 
book to a brahman or ksbsttrtyaeven in ooanof 
necesaity The twice born marrying a wornsit of 
low caste frum ignortcce of the Sottas oauses the 
fall of the family with lU progeny to the etatus of 
eudne iladhava, the author of tbe eommentaty 
on the Stiriti of Psreaam (nifa under fvanya 
dMbepnkaransm) draws stteotioci to tbia con 
tradiciiun and oonsidere that the texts may be 
■scon ilod by regarding them ai the reSectiOB 
of tbv op otoii of diflerent authuiitiee, or as 
laying down tulce for different yuyiu With 
t.<rery reepect tor itedhra the propoaed reconoilia 
tmn muat ba rejected at unsaliifsctory For, 
Manu himself refeia to a difference of opinion on 
tbe subject ID a vereo immediately following the 
two svreas quoted — "According to Atri and the 
eon of 0Uthja one who marneA a eudra woman 
(alia, arbde according to Smtuaka and Bbrigu be 
fsMa by the hirtb of a eon* (III 16) The 
latWr view is in accordance with that of Manual 
already explained It in the two veraei Menu 
TeCeTTed to Atrie mew, then there would be un> 
necewury npetitioo The esoond mode of reooa 
eiliabon la equally unhappy If Mann intended 
by verm 12 * 13 to sanccioo the marriage for 
the Jlret three yutrat, and by verere 14 * IS to 
prohibit It In the Anfiyuyo, then there wee an 
cat of the mat er, and Toreoa 17 to 16 Would 
have keen «onecee»rj and might Lave been 
omitted In my humble opinion tba two Ttrese, 
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14 ftrd 15, icier to cases in wli»c\i AifficuUj la 
experienced iti procuring a wife of equal casto 
This 18 a hat IS referred to b\ the \vird« “apadi 
epi Ushtatoh,” and KuUuk«, the cciramont\tor 
on Manu Smriti, explains them to Uiean, “ When 
they cannot by miy means procure a bride of 
equal caste ” The question might arise whcthei 
in this caso of necessity a eudia wife may not bo 
eelecled for the purpose of performing dharma or 
foi piccreation of children Jlinu’s reply is 
empb itically m the negative Kulluka Ininself 
gives an explanation of his own, whuh must also 
be rejected Ho considers that as maiiiagc by 
tbe anufoTiin process is accepted ii the pieietiing 
verses, the veises in question piolihit imringo 
b} the_pra<(foma prociss But as by this la'ler 
process a womnn of a bighei caste would be unite 1 
with a man of lower caste, the exphnation will 
not applj to the cise under consideration, which 
relates to the union of a sudra woman with a 
brahman or kshattriys We may presume from 
the reconciliation attempted by Madhava that in 
bis time (He was minister under Bukks, one of the 
Bijanagar Kings) intercaste marriages hal fallen 
completely into disuse But instead o' stating the 
fact, be tried to explain away an inconvenient 
text 60 as to bung It into conformity with exist 
ing usage 

7 Let us next consider what classes of maniagee 
will come within tbe purview cf tbe Civil 
Marriage Bill, if passed into Law I underatand 
that the Honorable Mr Beau is willing to limit 
the scope of tbe Bill to Hindus only — 

(I) Anuloma marnagea — These were recognised 
by the Hindu religious books, though custom la 
against them Whether such cisrriages, when 
they prevailed, endangered tbe Hindu religion oi 
broke up Hindu homes is a qurstion, on which the 
opponents of the Bill will probably throw some 

(II) Pratiloma murrinyei —These were con 
demnod ty Manu ai d other enariti wnteta The 
reason for the condemnation is not clear, but 
apparently a pratiloma marrisge was regarded as 
inconsistent with the ideal of a Hindu lionae, in 
which tbe father < ccupies a higher status tnan the 
mothei The gulf between the brabroan and the 
sudra has been narro .red, tbe foi mer having fallen 
and tbe latter baling risen, since the time of the 
Bbagavat Gita Until the diflerence between 
tbem ta still further reduced, these marriages are 
not likely to take place to nn appreciable extent 

(III) .Varjiayo toithnt jirolnbit'd degrtea~ 
Marriage between the menibere of the saute gtAn 


or pratara la probibitod, ns al»o loitmgu with a 
aaptida of the bridegrtom on hw father’s or 
tnothera side The st-itus of aapxnda ceases after 
the seventh geneiation from the father and 
the 6fth geniration from the mother (Yajna 
valkya 1 S3 and 93) It has become the custom 
in this part cf the country for a Hindu to marry 
the daughter of his miteinul uncle bi>e should 
be ft sa^iutda atcording to Ynjnavalkyn, and yet 
custom has supeiaeded the sinnti text, and this is 
recognised by Madhava The Civil M image Bill 
does not go ao far as the Hindu Sigtr is go on the 
subject 

(IV) Poat puherhj marriagea — Undei the Civil 
Miriiage Act the bndc must inive eotnpletel 
fourteen years of flge, and ns in many cases 
gills iitvxm puberty befuie that age, post puberty 
mnriiages will bu witiun the Scope of the Bill 

(V) lUmairxage <f iotdom — This is already 
recognised by Law 

VI) \Iarrtaya uith outeaateS — This is not a 
question of practical politics now or for many, 
many years to come llic outesstes must rise in 
the social scale by cleinly habits and better modes 
of living before any one tan think of linking his 
destiny for life with a menil er of Uiose castes 


Hindu Marriage Reform 

Marriage after Puberty -By ^.s Bnmvaea Bastri. 

I. * t r (PuUii.hed by tkaMoatas Hindu Aeaowation) 
‘L. «o‘«nded (Lat the msriwga of Bmhmaa cirls 
*1 **c Put«ryr not ooly has been einresbly forbiddoD 
1 y a? but was never In vogue The o^ect of tbis 
W r ts to proie that that osnteati n w wrong A 
the original autho lUes on the 
** evideica suth-ient to 

girls were married only after puberty PrJee As S 
The Tonsnre of Hindu Widows By 51 Subn- 
by the Madras Hindu 
tho practice 

*11 huls^k the author marshals togelhoi 

anlmtwSa, practice 

BniiBakesBaeppe»lfotUidiBOQuUuuance PrlceAs 8 

n.?w^‘io'u‘hut’a'^^T 

/Ve, travesty of the Grand Old Ideal 

16 a^ Price 

O A Nala^suTco 
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1 186T wli<n Btv>ll.ugli »«. s»>iken«l to the 

near possb 1 ty of 1 » be ng retu ned totl e Ho se 
of ComniotiB esoneof the o eulw > for No fb 
eoipton there en*” ■e*f e t of Ewglend 

yeper the follomng rather ea wu c re narks 
ilr BradUugl wo W perhtr< take the Gorem 
ment of Induv from the band of ^ r Stafl w 
'iorthart^ its uiMl gww be iJot Je'<V f*** 
catholicity in i el gious matter* m k ng hjni a n o * 
acceptable ruler to the m H h t ehre* 5 H nd 
Perhaps the n-nter ne er foresaw tfiat the 
Pogluhinanof irhon heeptkeeoa sermylywo f' 
Ireto be one of the be tfnend anlchnnpc® <rf 
Ind a m England end we are finnlrpe ■'oaoed tiat 

had Bradlatigl 1 red two or three years I nger he 
wouH surely hare ^en a member of PJadatnnea 
last roremment d rectlr or nd rectly connected 
wijh-ilia. Sr nt the eflairn of the 


Ind an people But that was not to be The 
fates d« eed othem e 

E en in the days of bia pe fee t on India was 
DC upyiog B nila igb a thoughts H s kee acne 
he] tea and jfwd salni were sw»>fta«l to Ujs 
e. 1 1 eg of tl e Ind an problem ea ly in h s public 
ca eo Be find i uffre ng the electors of 
Not mi t a I diA ! S8d -e en at the 1 sie 

w)e be w o pn«.cd ro nl wiU nnumer 

abeddiD es stols right to take h s seat n 
the H u e of Com nons a a 1 ly elected repre 
ent.t eofv thaniton ID subject « s Info 
how ee obca nt^l t ] o we hare ruled it an I 
how tsho Idber e\ It w tU Hbct Bill 
rout 0 s) I d « Ik 1 1 eil h attent on to 

the q es on of Ind Jx) t n tl e r j ract c»I 

p« e (le vn bated the 1 » tru « once ptoiw nd 
ed l>y Lord H enbor i^b tb t our ery et teics 
Ind del* ded opo tl w exc aio of tbs 
nat ves foa nU tore a d pol t nsl power We 
I » e won the Crop re of Inf a by lie two d end 
»« 00 1 pree e t by tbe same aeaw" 
He po tod o t that j i«t ce and equality of 
oppirt 0 ly must be the fundas enUl baa e of 
Bnt sh m Iv a d rgu g from this po at of new 
etrenuoustvde^ fed (hellbert Q 11 fiecondwled 
a moat powerful epeecl in the following terms — 
VTe doot went to ulo lad a fay the iweri We 
woalto put fa*f« « ifas people ot lad a a future d wb cb 
ftbry w I be jMuett »• they hare baee they aay 
c nb alow y s si»> M but sura v to the lu last r ahl 
of a« f goran 
apopu 


iiae. ITekt 


• that 


. . that, ha agbreksa 

up tfaa « d aytun I they nay aot be ab e to cl mb i» 
(Mfu aat eejoymant ef fracdaoi at Cnee liter my 
bu 0 to el tub dow y and pa ofu y but t at w I g re 
tbaitt tba oppoHuo ty of mah og the r way upward all 
tbe too a rorrjy Wa w I aot abut the door o tbrir 


boon the r poop a wlio bod coo>o ood Wkoa poasaM oo of 

1 rag ettbot t should bo uaedtul b«lo a an and onca 
apeah eg the loaguc wb ob pntooda to bo ideot Srd w tb 
tbe trad twoa of berty to nabo such an appeal but t 
i naodfiif fnian wa Ifnd wardb of moet ng go froci 
aneb gatbennya aa Iba reosnt Couser at re bao^nat at 


Ray Mrobe as e^o from tbo other a de 7se Hiadui 
haaobaoo brave anoogb to figbtbes de ua loyal eaaoati 
toheep ourrua. We, at least, owa them that, banog 
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Since Tawcett’e death no member of Parliament 
’[Sorted so 'vho\e hesirtedly and inccss-intlj for 
India 8s Bmdl uigh , and it was chsnctenstic of 
the man that he made India a Piiocnl object of 
hi« Bvmpvthetio attention oven m the days when 
the whole energy of his mind and bis entire 
resources were inquired to conquer the obstinacy 
of the House of Commons lu onlei to I'ctam Ins 
►eat in it His onl) sources of income e\en after 
his due admission into the Housoncrehislectuiw. 
his journal, and his r’-'bhslnng business, and yet 
Indua was never out of Ins mind Not eien the 
smallest det nl of Indi m administration affecting 
the iightR of its peojde escaped hia vigilmce, and 
day after day , he jiUed the Indian Under Secre 
tary, Sir John Gorst, with Indnn questions of 
eiery descnption, ninth made tint statesman lead 
a most unhappy life lu August 1889 he in-\de a 
gi-eat speech in the House of Commons on the 
misapplication of the ludnn Famin© Insurance 
Fund He opened the subject ivith legretting the 
languid intoiest which the Home evmce^l m affaire 
Indnn He said 


lodu itands here id an entirely different Poeilion 
from sny other part of the depeodenoiee of Ibiecreat 
empire There i* no colony however email but that 
upon the eetimatee, we have had afforded u* ono or 
more opportumtiea of raiging any queition which anv 
member thinks ought to be brought before this H»ua« 
ID relation to it , but the eame thing caunot be eaid wiUi 
regard to India with the enormoue population, to which 
the hot! gcotleman, the Under Seoretarj has referred of 
Bomething like 210 millions of actual subjects of the 
Imperial Crown an I another 65 millions of people more 
or Ices subject to ite influence I am of opmioo iho 
present system la one which any person tskini; anv 
mterert w'^Jeaer, howerer remote m tholionor of 
Britain, ought to deplore and endcarour to hire chanced 
I wooia Tenta to .pp..l_lt , „„,f 

to say, to the Government, with only the Under 
Secretary for India, able representative of the Govern 
ment as be is present in the House It leemt also . 
mockery to appeal to the leaders of the party ontbie 
side of tlie House , none of them being present I deem 
It right to aay thatif the GorernmenU™ |«f 
appeal and if they will not so modify the new rule e. in 
enable us to raiso questiona which we cannot now tail* 

which 1 have never taken since I haro beenVoem^ 
^ *iiV**°“*® »hall take care that the questl^M 
nus^ by an amendment to the Address At any wto 
the Government cannot deprive me of that opportnmU 
as they have twice this seasion depnved me of 
opportunity I had obtained by means of the ballot 
Bradinugh then dealt evhaiLstively with tha 
history of the Famine Fund, i-efeii-ed cenentlh to 
Indian financial iidroinisti-ition and made a f<«« 
^ded°— futiwe ought to be Ho 


VTe hope that tlici-e may be enlarged Councils 
atrengtbened bj a Committee of this House, or a Joint 
Standing Committee of both Houses, to which may be 
addresaed questions on which it la necessary that eome 
expression of opinion should be obtained as to the 
adruability of bringing matters in dispute before Parlia- 
ment Although, in the Dresent acanty House, It eeems 
a mockery to do so, 1 would venture to appeal to bon. 
members, and, if necessary, I will go from Ais House to 
Parlmmeot, and from Parhsmentto the people— that 
some opportunity of bringing forward tbeir grievances 
mar bo given to thosowho are connected with the 
movement for reform m India I agree that they are 
on^ a small body, but small as they are, they are 
snfBciently important to haro some attention paid to 
them There assembled at Allahabad some 1,200 dele- 
gates representing some three miUiona of people, and I 
appeal to the English people for reasonable attention to 
Uie wanta of India, espeetally as its grievances are now 
Biiding constitutional expression in the great Congress 
motement, of which Lord Duffenn said that he regarded 
with feelings ‘ofapproral and goodwill Ihcir natural 
ambition to be more extensiicly associated with their 
Knglish rulers in the administration of their own 
domestic affairs From the report of that Congress, 
li. 1 kl* V natives are Inspired with a 

»w '>e»nore closely associated with 

Stairs ® ^ rulers in the administration of their own 

newsocMW hims.lf nctHely with the parly 
of progress in Indm strenuous effijrts 

(^uncils In Indie he mi eknowledged us the 
spokesmtin of the Congress movement in Eng 
thTut.'M. '’w Congressmen, like 

ennfid ^ Honneijeo, were taken into his 

ronfidene. In consultation inth them and mmiily 

unit <“ drew 

mtrodueol into UieHouso o! Commons Possibly. 

rourior. 10. a. 

SroS ■‘“J' • H'li 

for Indi«,’took ^£^0 o™; “ Em'S!*” V ° 
iSr ® Indu. Council, Act of 

Ct fcf Ihe^X," '■“'f 

nnd in October of that w wxirk, 

Ul with Bnght'a i senously 

ed.nnd hib^medicu] nd improv 

reat and, jf pos'?iblo^I*^®i” complete 

eenerom memGr of ’ P i sea voyage A 
wnthimucheoue fi M’EwnD, 

tnho a health vorae© ♦„ if ^^i^ enable him to 

Kndandamvi^B^^y He left Eng 

December, 1889 and towaWs the close of 

.i«S9 8nd was rresent, as a guest, at 
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Ui*atnny< of tha Ifi liiW N«t ar«3 CoogrCMtA^ 
m thAt city uniJef the pre« tencj of S » U (In u 
'WWJerbiini On »peo nt of hiA firtvnre and of 
the U)i>{HnQj^«a<l (Ut?*ai«n! L« (foech ho nuule 
at the end of the firocve*) tl e llonkkav 
Conjre** of 1989 oth»nn»a known ae J* 
n «/!Uu^h CGOgTrett* ha« become the miet 
laesioFHhle in the annala of the Co gre-4 n e 
tnent Tbe sna^c of k a u> ne attnote ) I 
BMrfy «}! the mont act e fubi c Rie f India 
an I othere hnif naaen bteil t have » I k t tl e 
high minda.] enl liat g In) Drg) I m 
had loaie the rcnaae ha n«'t fruao o (he 
conavlerat on than the eluma of j la ev on n 
bmouiity an] ccmmon citucnsk p \a oae f 
h e kfographen iDO"t tn ly saja h J I of 
aJilreaaen for fireae ution hail bw m nt luo 
from all yorta of Jn lu, Mine of them n n b 
caM* oraoeompen ed by lienot f I ^ifla g>M 
and ailTer aod icnry an I anndal « nal It vaa 
loubd unpoaa'ble for ail thrie a I tree, w a be 
read and [mcnted Cg h m at the great giihenog 
which *aa e*f*Tly *a t of to i ear I ea~ f 
BepT«a«ntinf tbe «bo1e of Indu an I (be name 
of tbe Coogrrea art allreea na* therefotv ft 
leotad to htn by ^r W Hum We-tterl n 
BreaUent of theConfT*<*,to nh hler*)be<l na 
apeeeh mb cb l«th la at of form a <t uhei. • 
oooli never !« aurpuMett In (urn Co fn*. * 
who had tbe good fortnnatohanr tatH|K>nou n> 

itaeoBBof tfeneWeet tienuicaa to rhch t »«a 
the f happy lot to listen In that apeocb lira lla gh 
Wiowed in vrhatapinianUor what object 1 e lu I 
mpoqsfdfhecanaeoflhepBrtyofpfOgreM 1 da 
Befemnf to the way n wh ch he aaa tinnkeJ 
for hu laboura on beball of ti a jieu) le of Ind 
he eiud — 


Bat ter wkom thou d t wo k f aot fee the peep e t 
(Lead and prelenied ebrert] Beni ef ( a peope 
tnuWd b; tba paepU Ibopatede at the peep 
(Ranaaed tbatnni) And t bnen qoaeoirapbe or 
nca lun tat out to th award pa«p a ItUenateaa 
ty ptrdoo Uie word to wb h 1 am proud to be eng 
bat ratted Iti amp r« bara tha rala earr ea w h 1 1 a 
doty on thaptrt at trary 0 lan to recogn to (bat wk h 
I raeoga lain yen, a loya eont t t ona naia at on I 
tbaaaaartionotyoar j atcama and ( rtha ame antoo 
elyourbemaa nod (head anoama tot yon odoatroa 
(CbeomJ 


The great tngti hmnn (hen went on to po nt 
out w tl sUtertDiiBl ke caul on U»t jud t cri 
prcgTBM could be aclue at! tady by alow protwaaea 
and not all at onw 


Aod 1 rr aak you aot to < 
nan U eelr a walrr drop la t 
You are tkobraeu dnnog the 


on mu b. Oaa 
of buman I fe. 
d op an te the 


waataraadaer the aeaa (od by yoar encouraMoieDt 
add ogatAarate {and gimag t a force that tha [ waah 
away tha o d rock of prejod car that hat b odored pro~ 
greet. ( btra soled w tb pr da tba tpcachet bare, wh cb 
abew that yee abara ourlaogaaga our trad tiona aod 
bopaa ana ace w ng to work w th nt to make our 
tnuapb pateofal (Chwrt) Do no( aipaot too nneb, 
anddnaoC aipact a I at ooca (Bear haar) Grand 
aathaattamby t m g ty n tt tcggetbraDati, bt Ita 
4a egatae t are) log bundradt, tboutapda of lailet you 
yal only tba watar drop of tba searly two hua/rad 




lorbar usdee oi 
aga art yoora ( 




ooeceded If oo( i 


In aim At a ; ropheDo cm tbe greet orator 
aioplia ami th moan g «h cl tha Congrwae 
mu enent had tmpreas«>l on biin 

Tkaea am ore Cwo hoadrad ei I ona of d rcrae raeaa 
and draraa ctfodi. rettha loiton f readtiere tthatcfui 
Caegroat oOTamanl • tn adscat onal moremaot act ng 
aa a (Miawtr upon tba aenl of m ont of bunio 
b a M oel I It at di nte ona oon noo whola man In 
okas tba ov to outnoti et C a nard (or pal tieal 
aed aa la raforst tod lhadoa re to tffact leehMlarmt 
aaa bgbortbao a d >i net ont el rto# ted treed 
(Load ehwrt ) 

Kefere re wns th n taoile \a Rralhiugl > own 
ledm Co on • n U anl (he poiMbtty of the 
Ooeemniasta ctroO c ng » Bill themaelyr* Do 
proauerd to do vrecyth og to hit power to make 
tl e 1} I 01 1 hMn { aj pombte \r tl the oooat 
tot onal epfeci of the movement he then denlt 
I n th a n>9 omest coatuiued he lettherebe 
no foite en n the force of hm n no lecret on on-* 
letkU be open tmoV an! before the hw Then 
f m/t rl ef touch you do for aa one moo may end 
ao far eo o e manb tpurch enn Fngl sh iiberty 
akall pot tself on t1 e e«ie of j oura Al er 
•asunng I « a 1 once that ke would do hw lext to 
lenu ({a people of Indie accerd ng Co 1 g hghte 
he concl iwl thin — All mean lay lie t to the 
greater bnj p t>«»9 tor lodina people jrrenter pence 
for DnUioarule anl greater rnnifi»( fur the 
whole of Rntain a aul j»ct« 

On retorai g home B •tnlUugk preptirrd h a 
Jmtw Count a B U T) o Oo n ment kowe er 
were not wd gW accept hr [Inn nn 1 as we 
have altatuly an I they otroduceil a B II of thr r 
om wbi h became the Ind Co uicil. Act of 
ieS2 But { *a» tbrougl Dradlaughs effort 
that nthatincaaure in ta eppi n tion at any rote 

iSa »lw<i-«r jii-oe. jnlr wair jwt <ily wcBgTjuajn’ 

Ghlstonehscame ntereshd n it when >t raise 
dowb totie Ifo roofOiiomo «, ch cSy thro gb 
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Bn\(Hatigh , niid although Bradl lugh himsrff did 
not bve to see it {Wr**, Ghd^tono’s inteixention m 
the delwto ou it fruitful of good to India 

It suhsequoiitly came about that ujhju tho sub 
joctof the leform of the IndLiu JiCgishtnoCoimciH 
Bndlnugh had an. interestuig correRpoiidence avith 
Loi-d DiifTenu, who T\a« Yiceroj of Indu Lottl 

DiiOenn, delnere^l i. speech at the St Andrew a 
dinner, at Cdcutta, on Vo-vembei iO, 1888, m 
which he criticised the Congie'iS A telegraphic 
account of the siieech appealed in The Tmet , and 
Bradlaugh made use of it iii a lecture on “ Indie 
dehiered at New cistle and replied to Lonl Diif 
feiins cuticisms Lord Dutlenn i, attention was 
drawn to what Bindhugh said at Newcastle, and 
he forthw itli wrote to the latter oxpl uning and 
defen ling himself In hi3 letter Lord Duffcnn 
os-nied Bradl High that he ha<l not nusrepie 
Rented theCongrew., th.it he never eitbei dircctH or 
hy implication, suggesteil, that thoCongi-ess was 
fceditious, that he always s^wke of tii© Congress 
mtoima of sympathy mil respect and treatelita 
iiiembers inth great person il civahtj, that he was 
always m favour of Cml S3enice Reform, so that 
Indians might obtain moie appointments m it as 
provetl by hu appointment of the Indian Cml 
^mco Commission and that he himself was m 
favour of Mich a refoim of the ProvincLil Councils 
in India as Bradlaugh appe-irel to advocate 
In reply Bradlaugh made a vigoious defence 
of the programme of the CongrcRS pointing 
out at the Mme time tLat the politic of the 
Congress should be understood not from what 
other people wrote about it but fiomiteown 
resolutions mid accepting Loid Dufferins assur 

ancoR in the spirit m which they werecTen 
Lonl DufTenn then entered into a more fiddly 
and direct correspondence with Bradteucli for 
wliose ability , jicrfect sinccnty, upnghtnt« a„d 
lionesty of purpase he esjiressed Ins admiration 

At Lonl DuHcnii's Rjaicial request an interview 
was mranged which took pbco in London After 
hLs api ointment as Bntish Ambassador in llTn^ 
I^nl Duirerm rent a letter to Bradlaugh in which 
alliilmg to the htter’s Indm Councils Bill’ 
the ex A iceroy .while aj proving of tho expansion of 
the Previncial Legislative CouncUs, did notwaS 
the Impenal I^gislativ e Council to be Rodealt with 
at onre, though even in regard to the httei lesnn 
^i-t«l the proposal for alloinng tl.e Budget to JL 
lu^rT '['’'‘''tions to be put He roncluded 
hm letter in there terms I think our efl^ 
Rhould be applied rather to the decentraiireS 


of our Indian Administration than to its graater 
umfic-ition, and I made coiisidenible efforts, m 
IiidLa to promote and exp uid this principle '’in 
any event, I am sure the discus«ion which y^u 
will Ime provoked will pioie veiy urefiil , and I 
that the conduct of It rIiouH be in 
tho luiiuU of a prudent, wise and responsible 
pe^n like yoiii self, instead of having been Laid 
hnldof byRomeadventurons /mne Urein, whose 
only object might possibly have been to let od a 
few fiiewoiksfor his own glonfication ’ Brad 
laug IS whole cnreei m the House of Commons 
amply twre out the compliment bestowed upon 
lum bv so eminent and accomplished a statesman 
as Lord Diifferm 

^ He came to India, as he said, after having 
lTOk«l into the blackness of the grave ” Traces 
of Ills last illness did not leave him, though there 
was no bre ik m the discharge of his p vrlmmentaiT 
auties inie to the promise lie made to the 
Congress and though m failing health he workeii 

India Councils Bill he worked at unceasinW 01 
bH questions in the House of Commons on India 
i»tv. » ihminution But be made only one 

great speech on an Indian subject in the House of 
Commoiw after his visit to India lie moved the 

nf T by thn GoTemment 

"re T iT' .“""•'‘""Si' “-'i, '^1“* 

hin^olt ^ ''i ’'tnimrajih 

^ profound .mpre=a.on, 

fnmTLtre Shu” Ire d eiu" 

ond on his OQiinfrymenl 

wiShtycharecta^ lofi, .1 ““ 

couraga make him one of ^"'o™ "“rf dsuntlrea 
— “im uonear ^ ""mortato ot hutorj, 

*o,t tor hTmsmtyS 

pout Ifn^eon, uilo the 

butnoblei far by w^t poorer indeed, 

font ^ accomplished 
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on in 1901 These were not Ministers oi the type 
of Sir Jalar Jung I, and one consequence of this 
waa intrigues and machinations rent the S'-ate and 
ruined its administration His Highness and his 
Ministers, it is no wonder, disagre‘=>d, and in sheer 
disgust, His Highness withdrew fiom public affaiis 
This made the Rosident the final arbiter of State 
affairs and be supported the Minister so long as it 
was possible and when the Cral catastrophe follow 
ed, the Minister resigned anda fresh one succeeded 
him In 1901, when Sii Vikar ul Hoira resigneo, 
His Highness appointed Maharajah Sii Kishen Per 
shad, a direct descendant nf Cha du LaU, a foi mer 
Minister, to take hi< place “ But this change, ' 
writes Ool Su David Barr, ‘ was made on entiiel^ 
fresh principles and in marked contrast to prece 
dent The Minister was no longer to ho indepen 
dent nor was ha to conduct the administiaticn on 
his own lines, nnr upon lines indicate 1 by othei 
officials, he was to be the Nisims executive officer 
acting in subordination to Uia Highness, and 
referring for orders on all matters of imporUnce 
and all cases in which ambiguity or .controversy 
was involved during diacusaiow in Council A 
complete change was at once effected and it sojn 
became evident to all concerned that the Nwain 
was by /ar the shrewdest and most capable man 
in the State, and that luj was determined to eier 
cise the functioni of a Ruler, not, as hitherto, in 
name only, but in very deed and with di-,linct 
purpose The results for the last four years 
(1901—1905) have been most happy intriguers 
have found th<*if occupation alraust gone and 
irterference with the edmiQistration hue been 
relegated to the trivial forma of jealousj , diMike 
and back-bitmg The morn eUbornte piocw of 
forming parties to support or to obstiuct the 
Minister was found to be cf no mail Because 
the Minister though exercising the true functions 
of his office, no longer desired to assert undue 
authority ; ner had ha the power of doing so even 
if he wishel, because Hia Highneas the Nizim was 
at last the master of the situation, end was 
recogmied as su^h not only by hn Minister aud 
his officials, but by tbe aubjecls of the S'ate ' 

The silent part that the writer of the above 
linea played m the bloodless revolution above 
referred to was publicly acknowledged b. H„ 
Highness m one of hia last speeches Dunog the 
twenty seven years that he ruled, Hyderab,| fcia 
Been much progress The system of adm.rutra 
tion has b»en modernised, e-Jnealion hasb-en mada 
chewp« and UUer gooj railway comti.i,mc.,o; 
haa been esUhlLshed; {whcing hss been J^lj 


improved comnercial and mdustiial pro'p“ritj 
has been furthei sd by the opening of coal und gold 
mines, and the currency and finances of the State 
liave been put on a sound basis There is jet 
worn to be done, more especially in the last 
of these departments of fitate, but what has been 
80 far achieved shows that progress, bo^h material 
and moral was steady during His Highness’ reign 
Ills Highness’ conception of duty ns an Indian 
Ruler extended beyond hia own State Quito 
early in his career as Sovereign, ho ofllred tbe 
service of his troops for the Egyptian canipugn 
Later, about 1885, ho made a similar offer when 
an invasion of Afghanistan by Russia was 
threatened Tuo years afterwards, he offered 
sixty lakhs of lupeesas a present to the ImpTial 
Oovernment foi strengthening tho frontier 
defences of India against Rus«ii His nigline*a 
also materially lieipcd that Government in the 
oigainzation, on its present bisis, of the Impernl 
Service Corps More recently, His Highness m 
CO operating with the Government of India in the 
suppression of anarelitcjl ciitne shows] that Ins 
conception of a baiereign'e duty towaids tho 
ruled ivas a high and st-itesinanhke one At tho 
Minto Banquet, he use! linguago that deicrves 
to be rccalleo now » If Vour rxtollency will 
anew me to speak,” said lie •' from my experience 
of 2J years ns Ruler of the State, I would say that 
the firm of any Government iv far less important 
than the spirit u> which that Government is 
adminiBlereil The essential thing is sympathy, 
^ will*}, Rjg Highties*, the Prii eo of 

Wales (now His Mejesty the King Emperor 
eorge ^ ) with the truly Roval instinct of his 
raco ludso much stre^i It is not sufficient 
merely that the Ruler should bo actuated by 
sympathy for the subjects, but it is aUo i ecewary 
that the people should feel convinced of the ey uipa- 
thy of th.ir Rule™* These wmds of his imduced a 
d-ep impression .t thetimoon both fndiars and 
Europeans and will be long remembend by thorn 
Two much debate! questiors connected with hia 
of the Uerars, and the 
dcporUlion of declared undesirables f. om 1 is State 
a.rU.S'S* !l® has been officially 

toaccTu r'vv, IS onethntis bound 

u benefit of both llie high contract 
Bed “V ‘ havf b<en ju‘ti 

of Hid* r p^' *hatihe pe»uliar eomflicalions 

ti*be dll- opinion will continue 

of the deportees. 11.. n,ghn^ olwsp, took 
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s.. th.b tW.y d.d p^.nur^ly .»[r«r by 

his RCtion „„„«« of 1 islntss w ’**" 

Uu Ute j ^ by tbe 

^nb*d R. ?*m rB 3 i‘r;!“G^c"B 

qucstioD tie '»*» “' ,. -.„nt.al <|o«Ut*e® 

bttiW.indofgraotfulgMb lt'»P ^ 

.Odeared him to u el. •«/.>»? 

hi3 d goit} , 1 1» tQro«ar"‘> 1 1 V,,o« > in nnd 

di»tingui«hed liin>*e'|“ J r®*' , . i,va b««n 

» l>«n»ec«Bt ruler, «n»d!itrof'K ^ .vmpethy f" 

lion for 1 1» solierM »nd mwnse erjoi- / ^ 

lho« bejotid il 10 uy the 

Ruler aal Swieauian aod taeraio »/ 


. . ..I rumbliBE end seelhing is beard 

of «“»«"*' . volcano is active, throw- 

forcf Thepatche P ^ The volcano 

*^’“" ** l7.«d But recent events, beginning 
,j war between the contending factions 
with the «vH war „,tex 

,t Fea, 1 ave now lu y ^ Geimany, with 

of fify .„„„t ,, . benevolent friend of 

EogUnd during the last four weeks 

^\?eal it.ee wish is indeed most 
imcbed a critical * h ^ j^ij 

menacing J"" ^^at*" the bottom of the great 
economic wbberi the 

alrugglo P”g"f tho Ladled fist at Berlin 

rtonuoos dea 0 j j,pio„„y which 

,...»• .■ ‘■•— ■ r"” 

'.rf cm... A .»«>, .1 WJS ”,'. 1 .. 

'r:'.vi”s rs 

£5'".. t ,rs"V". '’■■‘T.r, 

s!'« Ml*"’- '“* "• ""jj’ 1:15' s« 


oflis 




CURREHT EVENTS 


Dt RtJDUtRI 
a voLcavo Orta’S*" 

.XOR some year, past two 

. , .It of by the phyaeo* 

unhappily , W...w..« ao » Eu«>P* 


t 

unhappily ovetwheimed *" „*£□«>?• 

erunl'ona of Etna and '* , ,_ _| two pbl‘t* 

„ ih. 

cal volcanoes of a diMSiro Earope 

>. orlh West nt Africa an 1 South E-s^ 

Morocco and the B»1 *®‘ , , gjooes or of blood 


JJes Lave kept expectant Europe /n 

, - r'ftrvatvalioiia are exchanged, oeDoito 

andde-patcheanresenlatthereapec^ 

.m pto^J ana oe p nnxiety prevails 

tivocapitai *n *“‘ At ono moment there 

.... 

‘""I', I “r, ',‘h'. 

^,.T how farFrance will he equeeiable On the 
u A iCrance atronx and determined wante 
t^hlvoTbis^r^nm dispute eetlled once for all 
to hav. this c iro P pgggg g, 

not ’>'“’7 ‘“.'"“rVance, openly declares that 

Europe Theivfore.^t rtne^, 

‘^*v.‘t 7 nd TO further The eqaecaing game of 

Germany is no lon£«r possible . ss we write and 
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before these pigeg see the light of day it may be 
taVen for granted that a permanent agreement, 
mutually ►atisfactor), has been somehow arrived 
at In the affairs of the Grea^ i'owers, a roa«rU 
and ready compioimso is all that is attainable 
ine insistence of Trance on her being allowed 
Bolely to keep watch and ward over Morocco with 
the willing consent ot tl e other Powers interested 
certainly commends itself to all fan mind J 
peisons as the most statesmanlike, and as 
calculated to bring about that lasting peace which 
u necessary on that volcanic region of Africo 
European politics. Germany ought certainly to be 
satisfied with the most liberal toriitonal con 
cessions in the Confeo tern my which Irancs 
offers for the sake of thit permanent rea c Lot 

and both the great Poveis will bring a wtisfac 

toiy end to the present tension whose reflex 
influence on the trade end economics of otliei 
states 13 alreadj beind inconieniontl) folt No 

would foico the affiir to the erbitnmenl of npms 

But no ronlinenlel slate cm light heatlodiv 

think ol pulling the issue tj i| ,t kind at 
violent aibitremenl Weighted „e the, ore 
with enornmus nalionel debts, .„d troubled 
wnli solossal dcficitt 
arising chiefly on aosounl ol increased military 
and naval expenditure which take away one'l 
breath, Hiey cannot but think twm.. * 

before .he/ betake them.,,™ ^"“,"'',‘527 
wo ere 0 opinion, that judging from the trSTci 
views ol great statesmen in all the coontrie. 
war IS now held to be them last and „« 
unwilling resort ho that the preseo, „ “S' 

We arc not”""’ '“fTh " “.S""* ""Ptobabihly 
aUiusieht ; 1 ‘t°"7'“>*l""l<wartobe/. 

all in 8ig,ht L»t us hope for the bsgt Thera 

S.h’' 1’™“'''')’ « eatisleclory ..lU.™,;; 

althoogh it may even now be reaehed by exhaust 
log the patience ol Europe and the world 

* * • • . 

Tlin Ecovoaio eau oi run orMiav 
But gieater than Morocrau or Balkan 
Turkish or any other diflicnlty ij,. 
wliirh 1 . now painlnlly e„„|„„„„ 
world 1 , indeed colossal „ oon,i„„,"™ 

w%"m 

solred Organised at.ika., unpandlLj ^ 
urpreoedeiited, by tho lorei. ol Lbonr ,„“,S 
■king feature, ol the begi.n.rg of .h. I,"’ JJ* 


Century The struggle of Libour eg-imst O-ipitd 
has Mrnwtly begun Europe may be armed to the 
teeth But of what avail are their aimamdnts if 
the whole social and economic order is brought to 
ft deadlock by one clarion signal ? Rioting is 
inevitable with strikes A state miy crush such 
nofoQS strikes by its soldiery But such reprea 
won can hardly be repeated with impunity 
inbour, M It comes to recognise its gieat strength 
more and more, will also underetand better its 
owfiinU^ts Ic ,3 bound to learn ihat violence 
in 1 bloodshed are not the right instruments to 
bring about that economic revolution which will 
be their milleiiium The lesson they will soon 
learn oi which will le pe, force taught to them 
^ inevit-ible circumstances is tho one of passive 
rcMstancc When a whole order of daily wage carn- 

their homes and refuse to 
work without resort to banieades or other 
muchuvu, ,„d ,,exdl, 

.n«t o.n.uu.m.lo.t.lo.mo„ will h. holpIoM No 

The o?,,m P'wiiv. misluno. 

The oh ms of Lvbonr for n lossinublv hinher 

s'” 

smut? ThA 1 ” clilully reasonable and just 

dXul. to to L ’"'c®'* ""'i “ '■ net 

&P...1 mu,, uu’lrlun,"';;;;^'"",,,- 111',;;' 
obserTi., ‘do' I^Td’lf'f*", ImUy 

one, ThothooryWh eh " ' 

•Itikv, Ol oun Cod lu it n in ! P'l-vefeity in 0 
th. Wickrd ruimio ‘ hut Ih, h.nd of 

growl of th. md ’ enough lor the 

^d from '>"-ge,hut m«y ho di.mi,. 

up their mesna ofT’ ‘leu do not throw 

■lo the, wBh/u, ' ‘.S'y Wt"°r 

themaelvea to risks -ma ‘ ^ expose 

out of eiinnntlvv « submit to privations 

some observatmna whit-b .Vi ” ^’’ese are 

wnd What may it will* h“ ' 

eon of the latesi ai! ii, ^ ftsked, are the rea 

in all parts of tl e ""tonly m England but 

economic trend of thf worM altered 

induatrivH and t'-a<2es, 

manual labour of diym*"?/ these demand 
Ofclely that labour IS not i “nfortu- 

»o these days of dear fnrvii ^^'^''^^tely remunerated 
the same ^ Jer wrought by 

face of the world the 

SnMy remarks our Mao* 
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gtnWB*® l9Ul 

^ iu«u»rt'*the «»B« 

r.rrsC.^iL'S'' 

l„ts Dar,t.g th» iMl fittwn wa 
Hriydancgth. ^ *1 

”vr°EK*>. 

purel>M« ^,n„,ng ot the century. 

then they were et the 8 n»e 

.nO the greeUr pert el ** So b... .e 

,n price in the Ust occoenl* fe» 

e breed end eitepie feet pr«ent 

“"''■r'c.«t.i''"?‘ » >'■'• ‘■•'•"'"‘'li 

egsinst Cep'Wl it ,, -.,„ue to “*> 

.;„u, .1 TOi ««« “t "'" >!.•> 

.0 till CepitoUuHy 8®^ j t^slmenl ■» 
«mplef»rt tho» countnee 

BOW imminent end J»P‘“ '® ^ bepp>n«e> 

well tire the beet for the pM ,,co*i»*e 

ct the entire ««.el order 

et once Uonom.o told ne 

dieotder end “.Sj by the forelock 

Time therefore must be tekeo 
to bring ebottt the edjuet nt««r eod 

begin »M* *''• ®^'}®®‘'L®.. .if,idv observed 
louodetpnociplea Of«u c/«egeeend 

lher.«idyfortbepresentin.d^««y« •* 
ehorter hour* is not .o „p„«dly 

Gvifii-M properly 0“'*’'**d^tfr.T the e«ooo»'r 
or reckle^lT tt could oolf r.ncumbMit 

proepeney of e netioo Du , i. , „ to tc 

>U0T« tb. bpows ’•b'sb mpbP PE" aikoown 
.U,k. ,p.I.~Wp to ftp la 

i "> •“ -I"";;,"'-™-"”- 

“r.k“b;j'p.'£;^k’.;.«— 

S.‘p''S.V.k“..tTi ->■■• ;r« “'-r. 

to do? Of course, ‘ ' „a wesonebto 

murt be op end doing By » ‘ on both 

edjustmont, end by mulml K“ to 

piJ. ft.,. ,. ...ly 

Tr^Lx 

.-,1 JS'a tp^tipb..' .. p-:^ .,” 

u to bp j ft Pb ft* tpoat on 

minebip of the W«t mUcomo tow» 


Tsiie '^“pt“^tter the 

"• "“•,““,.'r,rrb. i.n.r.i.b"'" .. 

bloiocnn stiuggio ei Stolyp'n, 

Ih. Wpft .p ft* j.r.„..odoir.op. 

the Teer’e etrongee Bussien politics 

la the troublous wo mcifent which 

Ueso fi»o yeere P’* , .v-.tre In the pre 

occurred m » Er’’['“u,„.eit enhencoe the deep 
‘’'l!ht’^“ eploreble treged) Modern 

l,n. mev6tnkeeweemongthe ignorent 

-r.it.v"thr;^.d 

bong with "abhors Ibo eeeaeem end hie 

of c«»il>*«“0t> eod pee« e ,j „ to be presumed 
uctito H»>*Pr^"^,v.fwhstV» this kind of 
theteo long e» h""''®'*? ^eur now end egem 
igoobU iregedy >• ‘’®’i®,vou„rd« of yeers There 

icpitothe p'»8"f .* ;Xy “nr’* 

n oXUftW ‘he TMr 
netion of h‘gh Ru nokee or Binietere The 
h.mtoltorb.. Or.od^»'>“J,«„,„d m whom 
eery pereote c « pf,„tTetion eod eefety ere 
they most confide fo P . , «ea the 

the eotVoie ’““i* ‘"{jy ch.rgedVith the duty 

r"”* “ft".':.ftT.t ft“ — ?• 

f' MO' I>t ft” r 

S^ioW M»n«“* ■“.■‘"“’J ■ao'.'btS rf 
. 7.7 ot fto pirtogft **^ ^ ™t,p7 

tiou, to light end '*'“*• ^7ews of those who . 

portion. eccorJing W‘h ^ 

^y skelch the che st.t« while en 

bim es the Sjeiour e dogmetic 

other set, wither et his iro ^ .senother 

policy of government oe^ of tha Peoples Men 
traitor ■"ho V* tbelibertiea of the people *nd 

ssrii^-f-rgoV^-iiK’?: 
Soprorp^pii-^-r^^^ 

’'“'lUortn rank o' Russuu fStttesmen 
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of tUo bjg\\«st order whose eolo object was Uie 
weUAte and hberty of a people 6gam»t the 
encroachments of tyranny and legalved oppressor 
Beptession of violence an I rcatoratv n of law and 
order no doubt have a cetlwm definite value *n 
weighing the character of a a^ateaman Lut 
after all Ibo^o who with unlimitoil power, are 
able to educe Buch law and older cannot claim 
the front rani? M blolypm in depiiviig 
Pinnuh autonomy and fartl er oppressing the 
poor hapless ToUs cannot be eaid to have displayed 
any statemanship which the lovers of Liberty car 
appreciate or admire Much lees was there any 
thing approachii g etatesmaraoip in his suppression 
by an Imperial uhaso a lawfully constituted Luma 
because id its constitutional capacity it over 
threw his Z-mstoo Dill, and tl e issue by the 
exercise of the Tsar a prerogative of the identical 
Zanstoo which was nothing roore than a travesty 
of Ijocal Self Government It is not by such arbi 
trary use of power and kindred deeds that states 
Toanshin can be recognised or that one can be 
called a genuine Saviour of the Slate lie no 
doubt was the Saviour of his Ma«tei a autocracy 
hut certainly not of the people whose riglite and 
privileges be ssilulously strove to cut off boas to 
make them helpless and hopeless In ell proba 
bility M btolypin will go down to Ilialory as a 
man of Iron who deserved well o* his master the 
Tsar As such hw memory will soon be buried 
in ol IwioQ with that of many of Ins piodecessore 
who enacted the same cole though compared to 
them he was indeed a Uypecio^ and not a Satyr 

nUBARRSSSEU rSKsIS 

Poor Persia t Many indeed have been her 
troubles and embaceesmente duneg the Ust month 
Ko sooner was she freed froia one trouble tban 
ebe was caught m the vottc* of ai other Tho 
ridiculous attempt of the ex Shah to march on 
Tehran with hu tagrag ard aobtail force was w»U 
frustrated by the energetic action of the Mejlesa 
which sent a small well trained force to dub him 
if possible But he fled to Oumesh Tope leav 
ing his trusted lieutenant to encounter that 
force to be captured and executed It w-is 
indeed lucky that at least tl is one enemy of tho 
country, boWevei contemptible, was put to flight 
with ignomiiy and forfeiture of the State pension 
which on his depositu n was generously allowed to 
him Leaving this ingrate to bis fate an i to his 
covert patrons, we may notice wbat looks like a 
little more formidable opposition which thebroUibr 
of the ex Shah has organised to wrest for hmself 


the throne of Persia! The Shinj District has been 
greatly disturbed bnaicby prevails at dfreebooters 
and ocher brigands are liuiiig a freehand The 
distant Mejless seems to Uava taken no energetic 
steps to put don n the disorder prei ailing Po'sihlj 
It 13 conteinpKting a well planned resistenca to 
meet the new Pretender as he n®‘ii-s Tehran it 
IS to be hoped that the co stitutional forces I'lll 
be abletovinquish him al o Then alone order ond 
quiet will be restored This Pretender is the oi !y 
enemy now remaining on the nutikirta to bo dis- 
posed of and hts back broken Otherwise, Mr 
Schuster u going on well wi»h his thorough re 
organisation of the country a finances The 
Gendarmerie is being well otganiSf»d for tho pur 
poso It hns been raised ]f all goes well we may 
eee unhappy Persia tolerably free from her 
♦roubles and embarrassments to be able to devote 
undivided e*’terilion to internal reforms aril a 
sound foreign policy 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

[Short l^oticcs only spy ear m this Beetiou J 


the Umest in India and Political Agita 
tion — b ffooiteuarcfeni S lion 
Sf<.retary lo {! t Chtl Ho Dutrict PtanU) « l««e« 
at on Geyfwi —(JAj Mtaengor Press, CefowiS^) 
Mr Goonewardens appeal to Iiidiais ai^d 
Ceylonese includes much that ought to interest the 
geoerol student of politua in this county "While 
be urges Indians to purge themselves of the 
eocial ills they Ubom under, he osks UntHhers 
to know that Europeans and Indians aro 
indispensable to each other, and that raciaism 
ehould be allowed to die a natural death "We 
yean he writes in hia concluding chaptei, ‘ for 
frppdo® tbs btrih ttght of every human heiog 
not that freedom which has as its motto 
no^tiam hut the freedom that children enjoy 
vinder the loving milhontycf the head of tbe 

I, la ■ T V"'’ “"'I pro.perous 

llnlsh Eul, 

™ "» ‘■“'"’a- «“'■ 
rtmwnl,.; . Y ot li.»»thins that 

fmSop"'' "«>» ■» ao rook oi 
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The Question of Divorce By the Ihyht Rea 
C Gore, D D , D C L , LL 1) , lUthop of 
Btrintnyham {John Murray, London ) 1 «A 
Tbts 19 a Buccinet ard au‘norilativo view o! iho 
position of the English Church towards the question 
of divorce thit has for eometime past been befoio 
the English public Its mam puipose is to define 
and secure the Uwand action of the Church, which 
seems absolutely necessary in the present state of 
divided opinion nmmgst Churchmen themselves 
Tboso who are already fairiliar with Dr Gore’s 
woiks knew what to expect from hia pen,— brevity 
combined with clearness of exposition At the 
present moment wher a Civil Marrnge Bill is 
before tho Indian public the following observs'iuns 
f Dr Gore ought to be read with special interest, 
|uite apart from the fact that he is a Christian 
livine "So long as the law of marrnge,’ he 
vrites, remains wliat it is m England to day, 
he Church can omtinue to lecogntse as valid 
narnages the mainages coutrseted with Civil 
AncMon before tho registrar, wheie they are not 
ontnry to tho Onurch law Any subsequent 
eligioua ceremony is the benediction of a mirrioge 
ilready valid, and not its celebration But it 
must be pointed out that the Church recognises 
the validity of civil marriage from tho Ohiiatian 
point of view only on the condition that the inten 
tion of Civil Marriage is properly Morogamous— 
the life long anion, o! the one man and one 
woman Bishop Oore is accordingly 'or keeping 
divorce within the strictest Ucoits, and those who 
read hi9 little book cannot fail to see that he is 
buttressed in that opinion by the public utter 
ances of Jesus, as recoided in the Go’pels 

Verbatim Reports of Cases under Ock' 
kan Agriculturists Relief Act By Kana- 
Lalbhai, Pleader, Surat (Pn« R$ 4 8 0) 
This IS a compendious volume dealing with the 
Dekkhan Agricultunats Belief Act (XVllof 
1879) The text of the Act is given at the end 
and IS throughout case noted, and the rules fran, 
ed by the Bombay Ooiernment for the guidance 
of Conciliators are also printed at the end of the 
volume The Oases decided under lh« Act have 
been verbatim reprcwlnced from the I L R Bombay 
Senes, the Sindh esses being also included The 
work has been done with great care, and is dedi 
catod to Sir G N Chandavarkar, Judge of the 
Bombay High Court it should prove uaefnl to 
practitioners m Bombay, more especially to the 
mofassil 


Master Christopher, By Afrt. Henry Dela 
Paxture {Sell tC Sons, London,) 

Thie IS a story of modern life, very ordinary 
and very < ommonpHce, with its sordid aspirations 
of ft designing woman and a lout of a young 
man with plenty of money who, in the end, 
exhibits unexpected traits nf fine feeling and 
generosity Having said this there IS nothing to 
add eithei in pmise or blame of a literary efifort of 
no particular interest or value 


Virginia Perfect By Peggy Webhng {iJelhue^i 

A Co , Lsmxleil ) 

Ihis la rather ft readable shilling’s worth des- 
citptive of the chance discovery of an interesting 
woman whose vagrant beauty attracts a Loadon 
artist Of coureo be psints her picture entitling 
It “the gnl with a fringe " Married in her callow 
dayp, when Virginia Perfect was “ m love with 
love,’ she realixes later that hei husband does not 
appreciate jwr nor she him. The discovery comes 
dromatically when she witnesses with amazed 
senses her dearest lady friend prove traitor 
Fate kindly removes Mr Peifect from a worlf 
to winch he was no ornament, and her !o\e, born 
of long associaiion for NYcUred Keblo fho artist, 
helps to develop her charae’er, until she rea'ly 
becomes a perfect woman in many respects, and 
something of a notability How Welfred Keble 
in tho last stnge of consumption is restored to 
health by bis love foi her and her Will power is 
charmingly related 


Tulsi. A Tals of Iks In hail Famine (Pioneer 
Press, AUahahad) 

This IS a laudable attempt at versification made 
by one who, we think, possesses poetic talents of a 
promising character The sad tale of Tiilei and the 
some trials aho is put to during a disastrous famiro 
are toll avith considerable pathos There is a con- 
C.OU8 striving after of Tonnysonun similes, a few 
tvp^avto usto be really striking and 
i' * 7°" ^****'‘* one Btiggestion 

things and it 

.7™ ? Ti! bore that 

wronl- 1 ”gbt or 

n ought to lure no piece in 
‘be present piece m 

produce ®xper«ence and care, to 
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Buddhist Excavations in Kasia 

In rtiQ current number of the T ed,ie ^fagaztt^e 
PanditOanKa PrasaJ, M A , gives us an interesting 
account of tbe excavations maJa in K-isia in tlie 
district of Gorakhpur which have an historic 
interest The Buddhist books in Pali saj that, 
when Lord Buddha gave up hia mortal coil th«.re 
was A war imminent among seven kings for 
keeping possession of the lemains, but later on the 
Italia King resolved to divide the holy sahis and 
bones among the eight kings Thus there were 
originally built eight stupas, contaii ii g the relics 
of Lord Buddha Asoka the Grett had the relics 
taken out of seven of the eight stupas, and divided 
them into 84,000 portions which were sent to all 
parts of the then civilised world with his 
Buddhist miBsionaues Thus aro^e m several 
parts of the world nunoerless stupas, containing 
tiny fragments of the relics of Lord Buddlia Of 
theso numerous shrines, four were natuially 
CODsidered the holiest and came to be recognised 
os the principal places of Buddhist pilgrimage 
They are Luoibini grove, Buddha Otya, Benares 
and Kushinura or kusoi llagai 

In the last named Kushi T^agar or Kasn, as it 
IS called, several inscriptions have been discovered 
Here iii IbGO an excavation was roado and it is 
thus described by the writer — 

There stood two Uupas, odo near the Bamabhar I ake 
close to the Katia— Deoria road, and the other about a 
mile to ita west There were aetcral nvouads and heaps 
ol debris near the western stupas The only image tliat 
was not hidden under the surface was tint of OuddI a 
or rather Badhisatra iiUiogin comtemplalioa It is 
10} f b in height and it carred in bUek marble Its nose 
was cut— the work of some iconoclast appareoily At 
the foot there IS a tablet with an inseri|ition Only a 
portion of It IS Icbahle the rest I aring Ijcen erased tv 
silUgers who found it convenient to shsTpen their 
scythes by rubbing them over it 

Again in 1894, Sic Antony MacBonnel Bveu 
tenant Governor of the United PrurmceK.depntrd 
Jlr Vincent A South to viMt the rtnna nnd 
submit proposals, for their excavamrui In 
1904 05 the excavations rrcomnicnded ly Mr 
Smith worn commenced 

Tliey were eondueted be Dr J Ph. 'sgel, Ph D, 
Superintendent of Arcl icology, (now Director General 
of Archeology) The Qrat years cvcaration yielded 
little or nothing of importance In the oeit yea*, 

Do, a whole tnonsAtry was ucearlhed U showed traces 
of an older monastry nhieh yielded important finds and 
which appeara to hare been destroyed by Ore lo the 'th 
ceotury probably by the Hunt wbomvided Aortbem 
India stMot that tune Sincn then the work of explens* 
lion has continued etch cold weather, (bsving b<«fi 


intermpted only in 1903 ) and several other monastries 
have beea laid bars which belonged to widely different 
penods The net result is that tlio shrine la a vtory old 
one Among 12 coppei coins found in 1904— Oj there 
were no less than 8 of Kaniahlias period ir Ist 
oentury ThepresentiiT/rvaufi temple and the colossal 
re" jmbent statute of Buddha appear to have been made 
in the 5th century probably when the shrine was restored 
or rebuilt after its destruction by the Huns For there 
18 an inscnption on the statute in chacaotciswlucli were 
la vogue in the Gupta period i e about tbe5thcentu 
ry The status is exactly as described by IIuoii Tsaiig 
who visited Knshinagar m ahont C3Q A D 

The excavation ii 1011 was when tbe Dalai 
Lnma hnppenod to ba in ICasia on a coui of 
pilgrimage when the stupa p1o«o to the iVirifiiia 
statue was excavated and there were found in it a 
copper plate and eorae relics which might probably 
bo genuine lelics of the Loid Buddha ^Vilh the 
plaVebbore wusf^undii ctjpper jar cntitaiTuug n 
number of precious stones, peails and coins con 
taming the name of King Kumar Gupta A 
number o! clay g^als was also found 


Ancient Hindu Cmhsation 
To the July number of the Calmlla Kevtew Mr 
K 0 KanjiUl BL, contributes an aiticle on 
** Ancient ilindu Civilisation embodied in Suns 
cut barred Iitrratmo’ lie RtniU with the 
proposition that the Hindu religion presents a 
natural couTee, that it rose from the worchip of 
the powers of nature to thiiam and then detltned 
ineecpucisin oijth the Wan ed and man woii*hip 
witli the aulgar The high ordor of ancient 
Hindu cinliaiticvn 18 manifiRt fiotn the lofiicRt 
philooophicnl idea of tlie Duty contained in tlie 
Upaniahade sucatnatiscd by bankHtscharyn and 
lUrntnuja 

After comparing the ejatetrs of philosophy of 
Sinkarachaija and Ramanuja, JIi KanjiUl eays 
Both systems lea"!! (idiaifa non duality or 
monuin There exist not spveral rmidamentnlly 
dislinct principles such as the Pralutt and the 
/wriMAflofthe 'vankhjaa but thire exists only 
one all embracing Ben g While, however, the 
advati, tsnght by Sankaia w a rigorous, absolute 
one, lUnnii iji-Biloctrire has to ho clnraetenstd 
Wf« afmifa .e ,jimhnul nondusl.tj, non 
duality with ailifrcrencs ’ 

Mr Kanjilal gees on to show that a f imily 
likencM between E-Mern ai d WcaIcmi c >i r n 

“I »' Ooflke ,3 „„l, ,.„kJ 

pnociy,! School, c! 5,1060 I'l.ilo.opl.y coo, pro 
h,vo t],L^ooo,Lr 
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Uoveineiita in Islam 

In t\ie JulynumMrof Tht and ITeM 
Uie Rit S it i«trnti D D giton us m nccounS 
gf ihs thoughts feelings «n4 expirations in th« 
MwUm worltl iVitliin the l>et ioar penn 
Xurke^, Persia si d Arable tie ibire great 
MusleiD Isndsof the nearer Hast heve ejpenenied 
greater industrial, intellertual eocia) and rtl gi 
ous changes tian befell Hem so the last fonr 
cestQries In Ituseis tbs Ual ommadaBsaie not 
t>sl> pleading far greater recsgnilion in t) o 
Dune but they era orga leiigsa eliesoftet >&> 
and pragma and imtking fo pen Islamiam 
tbrovgb ths Press Ji Jem a yeonf’ J-mness 
girl/ lu been t treed esiang ibe rd aied 
Moileae. 

Coming tu the eoeitl aod i tellectua) progress 
of the Moelenie ere (Is 1 in them a re grett eherec 
terutw feature and that u unregr Begin ng 
with iVeatern At a uefi In oioreioant •’hiebrta 
brvedly he detenhsd ae one ton’s 44 ireeJom 
Ibe rase of tie people <eera crying fur I herty 
•tpreet ng geoertl eixial direoneenr Far many 
yetit tne better cleat of Perj «ne furke end 
Aribt bad freely sebnoeledged the ignorance in 
futtice auj n'eskneas of the MoaUai HOrld and 
the rKboryufJepa orer Puese led »• mdu 
rnee tnrougfo It all Atia « I prurej to T r»ey 
and PeniM at I set to the r arrn cn(i feet an i> at 
Aiietieeoeii 1 old their oirn tgx nti burapn In 
fact, tbe claeh of oiodein cir I ratioo vilb lie 
leachiege of Islam la eeident to e try land The 
aodemist oioeement we are old MucbM erery 
iloeleiii who reteiree eduent on os Western ) nea, 
*helb*r in Jan fndw, Persia oi Egypt »»d 
eoapela bun to adopt a new theology #i d a do« 
philoiophy and new social at-mderds. Tbe wntsr 
g«« on fo speak of tl e actie ty of Jaunrelwm sn^ 
tu* ilcelem Piw* in all t) e chief centra* of the 
llcslea woiM as indicati g lolajlretu*' and 



Impenal Telegrams and Universal 
Penny Postage 


la the pages of ths AMttfnth Century aitd 
4JU Hr Henniker Heaton d seussea the Imperial 
Oonfeceoce and Icnpeiml Commun citioni After 
expres g h * m st prafuund d sappointment with 
the results of tl s Ute lotperial CunfeceDce 
l*M3s — 

pceteet eoaoun eat on by telegraph with all parte of the 



le people «t Englaed now pey fpar to fire mill sei 
. o^aeaually for cable cositnoiucatiso jet tile ebargee 
e« b gb ttet only one o a bund ad naitagaa a a 
>1 «r ten ly meuage. Tbe ceblea. ] rapash »r* 
tbe reUecairee and net lor the dIIuds. fhe 
cat h gh cable Uleg'tpb ratal aee prob h tsry to tbe 

>e Bnt lb and Colon al Corersnib Cl (nf srer luty 
woe tad Drpcndeee oa] now ity nearly a iiuartcr ef 
U oa nerl og c cry year for offioie) caMo mMfajwa, 




from linden pais ng through Oerininy te J 

uetral a are charged dd a word by Qirn any 

‘ata a only (d a word 

lodtolegrapb hoa ena hi cooitrueted flroug 
w cod Ae a at a Met of Iren £ J to CJO par . 
aeaeahle colts from ETlbl bn £dOU per m lo 
oo cea carry a nety words a mioute, aod a i 
bout tb rty words per id note 
.mnoo at tbe msp wiU show that Eurepe, As e 


routed by lato^ati 




air Heaton adroeates Ihe neeese ty of the 
Empire re reeiiug eoremuoicalioo praetieally 
perfeel and isatootanious with every put of tbe 
srorlJ * We ahall oerer era " be eays, a perfaelly 

developed snaresiled Rntish Rmpire un I t ms 

witb every pa t of it 
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Buddhism and Theism 

SuLh IS the he«i(ling of a paper which Mi 
Siki'o Kandi contributes to the current number 
of the Duddkitl Reivw Buddhism like Christ 
lauit) has two radic-ill^ ecpaiated schools Ihe 
one 13 called llinayana Buddhism, or simply 
Umayansm which means the » small Vehicle " of 
silvation and the latter Mahayana or the “great 
vehicle” The writer thus differentiates the 
marked points of difference 

'S the oriE,n,l leaeh.e. „( 

^ * ^‘tddhwt hwtor.aoa held that 

etea Umayaanm hat been radjcall, ahaaced tmai tha 
Vt.m,li„ tar,,, Narerlhalaa. t.d . aVmpaSu ‘ t! 
pnniitire form of Buddhiam in the H.navani^tr .il' 
l af, aeripturr. The Ch,..„ a.d 

“‘a t' “-s’i "“r 

coodsnsfi the long history of BudJhiam 7® 

JV. might aay that naddh.a.a ..all attar ha d e.th'ol fS 
founder, became more netsphyiical in InT. 

majority of Japanese DuddlnAs 
Iho Dhyana met and a fea ««♦,-> 'P‘ •«hoUre of 
to beu’ere .« tSo dimuy^o^te*"*' ‘‘V 
enslencc o( an immatenat muI « uian T?t‘‘ 
menonu rjuitaia contrast with iVl"*? Thupheno. 

siirsasfhjsr” 

ot evolution, and it it ,«u evident that fro™ ’ 

loi'^embrjrgist, y«P;t«l"t.on theory 
holds that the^uman embryl 

of the remote alng„ of evolution, I 
child repeats the experience of the 
After Buddha has explained 
stages of deliverance of Nirvana 1 e says'^ 

quite beyond the atate of , 

nor the abseaeeof Ideas, be rvache. r ""wr ide* 
remaine lo the state of mind m which 
and Ideas have ceased to be-lhit I. ih ^ "'nsatioos 
stage of dehrerance" *i£hth (l.at) 

Again, he says 

"Happy IS freedom from railie* ,n »h.. .. -j, 

r^amttowards allbeing, that have if, > 

freedom from last in this «»Htt V„m ^ 

desires the,. utUng ,w.%f 0 , 1 ? pnd, •»« 

from the thought I am • 'll... ‘f i j “ ** ®«>mM 
happinesi • ® . 5?, ‘“Bbest 

rancotbelost this ii mr lx.t i. ..i ^'i?“ ^ 

1» born again I ■ ^ * »>■»« not 


The Truth About India 

In the August number of the //in<hts(an R« 
weieMr John Benton D^i ting has eometliinr' to 
say of the present condition in India Ilceneers 
at the criticism levelled against tlie educated 
Indians that they represent a mere Imction of 
the population, mere hwyers, and vakils and 
rdeadeis and Bobus , failed B A 's and half edneat 
ea writers andcleika, seditious jouriialiste, muiiac 
bloodthirsty anaichists Ho 

bad for years an estensire 
u.riy unaesoned the sneer laaa n ceneraliisf.nn A» 

r*" h' Inal 

list. wlujVp "by *ny controveraia 

ehiilow " f ’® should adopt so 

‘r QrLi/a H ofhts adversa 

mcronuiX ? Itt'' f’dian, counted by 

bo IS the articulate 

mayscck todeni it 

tire ofm.lhoo,^ « ‘be re,, resents. 

lociVirJol" of the Jrduiis for 

local Self gevernn cut the writer sijs — 

h«otsK“||'g",n*n^oJ^®^{'“e*’"®^ loniething IIo 
»od,ifwebo frank oometliing 

•nuat CIV© mere still aVi-“ ^foodenees, wo know w© 
•ccepted self corernmf.^** ^®^.,‘boBe who have already 
will g© eteadily aloni.*. creed, they 

UrotU, back^/t2“f.‘“ bc-r Nothing will 

in India loisy “ 1 ?, ‘ » /'>bbcal .noTC- 
question of !> ,* discuss it as a 

swakenCcg sire^n*BtJ TL.t** * question of 

•*lf«.crtV;7*c?.fi„7''®:i“«rb.t.on,, ^ growing 
the last rV,oit .n “"“";«J®Pe»donee It means 
politiial ro,c«» adjustment of 

vquiUbnum between Uriil k ^ "®" model, if the 

to be preserred at all the Indian power Is 

ot W an “e .'"J themselves wJl insist 

I^'nseoe-everyM. n,“ sdmiDistrat.on- 

'Wethee their visions ‘®P bottom 
•Jo.te.ootherm.Vter I I*'”?*:: be roahred is 

yoDd any misuijderBUndinr.®^^ b» emphasise h« 

f*®* ‘b« ••piraUon of the® few* »'‘P“'"t>0" 

iractieallyall hot ilereb.„ ~^u* ‘be aspiration of 
today. ^baneo the aspiration of the 

dsy after t'>-raorrow T|,« '^rrow . hut certainly the 
cere of that. ^‘‘c arUculato class will take 


boreaucrh'ic Parent r\ torn 

opinion. It* arrogant nrU for’ pull 

i»« utklew ‘o tuperior wi 

fetlmga bf 

to ItU vf 4v . ot .erne 

® 1. OAbale “"’to'o'i.td _n„ „ 
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Immigration Eestiiction in Australia 

In tUe J ly numKer of <A«yo Ttiilo/lit Soeetf 
of Con K i>5 sint on Mf E«e »rd I) gby 
tea on I'm nbo^e snlj-ct S nc» I * pwa njj 
cf tho Ao ir^) 4/2 i/r 222 

}99l the iletetcn nU OD to keep out the uode n 
(lie luttter wt ch insp red <t e or g net leg etat on 
has remained as kern dating tl 0 ten year* wtiieh 
b«v« clapeed unoe the Act was £rtt ataenled to 
ae )S was diirnglle perodihat «a<e tie Act 
(htped and there a no a gn of any cl ken ng of 
i a rp r t The Austral na bare »r ol d to L ep 
the ComoionwealtH (o U e nh ta racer a d Uere 
has been no hes tation r) ow m dret g l)»t 
Iba so called eduoat one) test is onij a * pbem 01 
for the resolve to keep out tho black and euKiared 
ricea R t o«i ng to the nearneea of Ao teal a 
to Ch na and the large taarU toe trade d tie 
bolweon Austral a and tbs East it srould asmt 
that 1} er* ar# *r y ©{^rtan lies to EssUrn 
•I eni W evade tho ptov s one of ll e I nm grat 00 
Featr etion ArU and iinuggte tianaaivsa or be 
ittoggled into the Coiomnaweal I Of tho 
Easterns tbers has alivaya been a coopsrat eel) 
Urge srrt cm of Cbiness lo tl e p*>pu)al on ol 
AuatrsI a aa it may be eapeeW the Ch oeao ere 
the al ens (t at requ re the close t wai h ng 

Under Ibspr or pal Act of IfllO ant inin grant 
tu Austral a m gbt be reqiret to pass tie 
dctalon teat— the hog «g« teat— • ll one 
year after h« lad eeisrsl ho ComtoonireaUh 
Tl s prOr dee viftuaDf for « le lUieo for tirel * 
oiontbs Aa Au t al a a a lure fu tho Ck ne»e 
Urge taas are pa d to persons in Chi ret po le 
to arrange for aid eecure iheeuignton fora 
CVi na and llie land ng n Aus ra1 \ of Cl n» 0 

d-iimsof evid ng tl e I w gove n ng iiom gr» 

ti n ntolheC mmofiireilth To detrr otlrmple 
ttevaing the law etcl on S n the Act of 1910 
prnv d« every person d rectly or d rrclly 
conerrned in eurrept I ously bn g ng to tie 
CammnnweaUh or con sal ng or i odoc ng 
unler t rcumalancrs «h rh infer a se rrt totro 
' dion Rje rl e C mmonwr»lt) of »i>v no* g a I 

altll ho lal)a to a penalty of AIOO rr *«* 

o ntho mpr winnienf or both 

Tha pr nc tlea of internal onal law itisolwl 

when a bl cb or otl rr undea rabU imo pwnt w 
cangbt are ti e eame n A etral a as in b gianl 

Th«h,.r,nKoj,onwh ch the n ach <W7 ler.sis -InUh 
ttvasUlwj t«t.l,ywhch the officer »«»> topo-A 
the depth of theeureocE d mmersnls learn ng aoe 
»1 gh Court 3 idgea ba« beuo ve * alHct □ the eeto ce- 

B'cnt ot a correct applieaUoii of Ih a pror 1 ea 


Tbe oaasof CAiaG*i4 Afari n Chnv} Qu n v 
A/wrf dC Aft dt dec ded at aa early per od settled 
fieeeral po ate I It s for the officer and not the 
awn gntat, to eeVet Cbo European langasgo for apply og 
the detatOD test S IVhere probbted mm grsnte 
iTora tsKru eohoro andcr erreet «« stowawars it was no 
AnaoaeM « in/bsn>i«cwt piareoeat oo of Oieai oepra 
h b tod ns great/ thit (hey wero hrooght a/bore a 
lbs eoetody of (he lev A I( 1/ rmt secee/«ry (e prore 
Slataper/OD Atesde (a rsmela iir the CohuneaweaKh 
ler ooy dedn te per nd in order to prore fans prob b ted 
moigesut 4 I Oder Ibe pro na) Act, l^i— A S 
peraonpe o alydonicred n the CoEBmonvealtb might 
IM eeoa eted of be og a proh b tail iidid grant it lie d d 
pot eatery I) e officer as to h a prav oui dom c L fi 
tThenapavao a proaaented as a pol tioal iin a grant 
the teal whetiior a prer out d sm seal is a bar to (urtber 
proaeoutn s whether theer deuce neeeesary to eopport 
the oecood prosoeot on would ha a been luffic ent to 
proc roa legal enov ct on on the first 


Cliayles Eugsley 

(n the August UomAiff Arthur C Benaon 
eknid »t 0 arlre Uingiley He t lue lums up hii 
olsreeter — 

(to sresadsipooeel n toeplice and hood Howerbot 
e reeo at eae y e( all be bel ered v ()■ aU h « heart in 
labnor e«d order egos) oppoetun lisa, and due aubord 
nates heddsol * sh to destroy tbe framework of 
eao ely but to as mate it throughout w lb appropnete 

was far more thes Ih a be was a peel frees 
iesd to heel and s he work reree nr ptoee tersios 
oraeestftc Ucture was dona n the spnt et the 

« lie wee be thsr theolog ts aor aolentiit, nor 
rto but he loved nature and humaety a ke the 
oomplet ty of natural forces the noral law the great 
atTo^osa of men and women the trmntfigurng 
scoot 00a tha r noble eaendcei A fa was Co him 
a connprsey of man fold mCarest, e huge and cu 
I veo og mysCvry bold ng cot te h n at a (bouseitd 
ponte gleipate of a rMl and mage fioaol dee go of 

wh eb b* burned to bo U>e ntarprrtee Sut bo was sot 

content with a splend d opt muoto of hrait and voice, 
a rl as Brawn og prnct iM ha bad a strong eombatira 
ataneoA wl cb co Id havo sisda b m an antbus ait e 
p rata t ha bad not Seen a parson He bad that note ot 
h gb gruatneas— tho power ol tarmeot og b maelf oto a 
k od at truasy at a pat ent and aiup d acitu eecenca In 
trued ab eev 1 Ke saw a world full of splend d ebaooea 
oraminedwitk antertcinmeat and work (or all and yet 
0 a koir Uo moaa lie wanted to pot t all atraght, 
fiegnnagwd tha dm ns, and yotoerer forgettnglha 
Bsleo^t^ dndeeha went en h / way thrauglilfe 
aknawagaget de wi ba word and a tm le anda hand 
graapforni Is I of p tr and courage, and entbusiasiu 
ai^ (orr rra ly to asplajn averytb ng and to maiDlaiB 
anyth og n asp cad d and contag coa burry mak ng 
pentyain itakea fu 1 of weak ary mcn(s and glow ng 
neSphora end yet eniua bow up ft ng and oap nag 
a myope w i whom he came into contact, git og away 
a I ke bad got w th bolh hands, great og ereryona as a 
bvntker and a fneod ft* I fa d/eing itse f away n ftfs 
javfiil and metro r pescage 
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Unrest in India 

Mrs Ann,. Ee.ant conlnhalea „l,cl. on 

jvh rein she unely,., the „„re,i ,„i„ 

tnen. factors and gives ant some lemolial 

ineiaures She writes u»t»iiai 

r.rst, ISO niii.t dutingiiish binillv, aa Lord 

Minto was the hist t) tj > ♦!.« a 

which IS patriotic, legitimAte' in 1 n .1 ► ^ 

seeb. to'^r.iv ,’.,/„„orro ."ellTi'it^rnnl 

L",; :.vz'z:z'L:\ 

and criminal, whicli li.tee In f ” 
meat, wind, Ji.dii™ ,1, ^ 

menl, and naca assassn. ,Ln lerrorum^"/'*'^'' 
and vituperativo lingm, . mcit T 
its weapons Ths 1 mr ^ violence m 

numencally, but is emgeroSs f”’'* i"*” 

It consists of yotine m n vfrv r^,"' ^***‘'^ 

part, who are prep^ ej to th^. 

iir” .:=? I'lji'dtTn ,r5 7 r 

It™. 

Ignorance toilriPsthe Umtah "o 
of India, not by open revo 

Growing that the^ Engluh a^,l 

able minoritj Bmono fhe m.iif "" ‘''•PPrwi 
they hope, by soopBilinAAon oiihons of Indian*, 
no Engliahmn or £ 1211 ^^^*""^^®**’®”'^*’** 

choose for flssassinltionm^ 1"'“" ‘ho) 

«ho are known to bo 

■n order to ,how that no noljih.y„n,7;‘'‘ 
thej earn on a campaic, of uLn " 
presentation and calSmny a, d ""*'® 

own counliymen in order to ^ 

theic nefarious entei maps Ti ^^'*‘** for 

It flmikible, wonll i„„n R'lccew., were 

pcrml, Hiennwvltei 7mvd I 

(mat end noiilli of I, dia „a„i i ,,1’, ’" 

we«t and roith then a -nr. ' ® "Vf^rnn by tl « 

tain, in which a majority of 'theT 

wouH offer tiiPmaelL to her aV^ 

to esinpa the domn ante of the In^ 

had risen momentaiily to the Jp State which 

forget many tl,„ p, I, keve LTrt 

either ,,.8t or conterapoj.r, Th ‘r”'''"’ 

the. the Engl, 8h, mI me,! .nn'^i. 

aroused than ternCed by threaLs k a 

The, forget th.t ,h, ''I /'"g.. 

eerecll/ th. vUI.g.rl’l.^^JST.h.t’"'’"' 

ferenee for the Enchsh " f”"® 

Indian, because the ordinary tnch.hm **'* 

oonsiderat, of the ptm.; ™I^”rSyr.‘:,r^ 
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^ ..VO distress than is the mdinary Indian , tn the 
rehef of famine the chief dilheiillies arise from II o 
Indnnan' 1 °" the educated 

the compliinkS of torture b\ the nolice are 
‘''»»>io>loistralion 
JIanrnd l" fe'rly between 

; " 1 n*" ” ‘'I' I'ldiin IS swamped 

li"l ; , " “isncesof k„ dred ciste nieindices, 

by tb,“dr,VeflId ‘a” ^"1™ “h'i «l"e"ihered 

tr.?*a‘i ''“'7-^ "be ' ryTvl3-::i? 

The "7 Of British rule 

IS onlv 7r? 7l "a“ b"‘'«h I' dia 

to,. States wilM*^'"”' great Feiida 

Indian 7..f cIl ri.r™.”' S' »I 

be little dels. Z 'British there would 

-gainst the, r own emin rvmln 1"“' 

‘o'nTdiT'TI’' f»P“ ‘‘■'■r own Iirir, 

bgitimatrlmeet tl'aV 'i “'i'’«n‘'eo of 
and murder, end hid no^'^ P'‘°P«8''nda of hatred 
thanks to Lurd SAtisf-ution- 

which nro the first the reforms 

r-vvnnce*, end wS 

teeth the cominf'cL!;;" ‘ 

■^nstai Ily ^Jjmi'ni^K*^^**^ dismissed ns n 

'—t. L^;ztv,:z ^ 

wcuinrenot m-nificnni f 1'®*' 

"«^of Indian fcclin» di-sUnbed 

effoiU of the hop-Jesblv “rf 
atwrehiPts abioad M-wno- group of 

which all good men ari f" ”P “ 

rducatej op,„,on ? tocradicite fndinn 

«gn.Co« t that th^ sSestr " 

eignahaiig the Kino’e ? over hete of 

.politi«l,„,o„Prs, under S free the 

MU of the great ^ 001 .- ^ ^ "®™® 

found no echo ,„ ^ 5 locliidet, has 

certain changes but toU- . ’^"‘k for 

umcngthpui ®*®'^*tion of nnirclij » not 
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Unrest in India 

Mr. Anm, B..a„t rontr.bute. „i,J, „„ 

wh rein she unftljsps tlie unrest into its consti. 

t.ctors and gives out lemeli.l 

measures She writes ‘ueuai 

»h„h I. ralrice, legUnn,.;, , e,g„ta„\rS 

“S. Ur: UZTJ: r 

tion.l way,, and 11 ,^, 1 eh 

and criminal, whicl. h.tes a5l fa, mr 077 “''^’“ 

»My enseoncal onbide Indi. anTwwT'”'' 

knowing tint the Enelisli .,1^ ’’J’ ‘erionsm 
able ininonty amonc fhe mit!° 

m order to .ho, that „„ 

they carrs on a campaiRn of unsar.tL , 

preeenUtion and calumny andir 

0,0 coo„l„„.„ m ordir ,0 oK'’'"",''''' 

tticir nefarious enteirrispH T1 fund, for 

It ll.ink.bl., wouinir'n „„'"r '”™ 

period, then a, all,, of cv.r,'''' 

ea.l and .oiilf, of I, di , „„„] i “' 

avest and rorth then n ^ by the 

tnio. ,n nhici; ,’2 ; '■l 

, 01 , H offer tl,e„.ri;„ •”ood, „f i„j,. 

to esoapa the domi, ,„re of the T 

had iiaen momenta, ,ly t, ih, ™Slato,|„j|, 
forget man) ll„, g,, perhao, £,7' “'‘oohiet. 

either i>98t or CO, itetnpoMri l.«f "°t studied 

that the Enchsh Theyfo.grt 

nrojsed than ternfied by thrMts'^^’T",! 

They forget that theVst Ztui 

er^cially the villaeetB „ cf fndn 

ference for the Fnghsh P*”® 

Indian, because the ord^inarv 

ron.,der.to of the p«,r, ^adyT,”,?": 
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r.l.e.. d,etr,..lh,„ ,, tlio ordinar, Indi^iTT^he 
11 T', •''“■‘“'‘■o* «nso from the 

iZlJ j ^ 7“ emplojee,-„ot the educated 
Indiana who wo, t moat noldy to hefp tho Buffering 
the compliint, of torture by the polio, are 

ijri r’tr®T‘7u 

Indmn and t /"S'”'’'''”" JU'fffea fairly between 
b.atbonU “'“f'"f''nis.wamped 

b) the odueat'eflnZna 

gam „a to the eiibstantial v,I„e of Bntiah rule 

'bat Bfitmrrd,. 

•nif Statea "w, n'"’ ‘bo 6'““ ra'lifa 

Ind,.roiuef " rill'’!, r","' ''’™ 

nftbo ana?chi!l, ,1 . "'’ols criminal cruaide 
fail— lb, rncbsb CO, , by one ohrioua 

Inlni, con.ent and ih"e ° i''"’''' ""fP* by 

•gainst tbeir own countrem . "’'*' '''’f'* 

eeopi- mine, 111 , try,„. ^7. " ’ ‘1“^ 

on ft diseusted er.t.m» ^ t their own tyranny 

••gilimato unipst to ftdvantigaof 

nnd murder ftudhni ** * P''°P'’g''ndii of hatred 
Ibank. lo'Lrd M,n,;!!„'r",V'"' ““'faufon- 
winch are the first , °^‘^®W'"gtho reforms 
gnevancee, on J of real 

‘“tbnttl, “'"’"■fj drawn the 

'•onsiai tly dismissed ns n 

«'T»st. L Z '1: ^ of the general 

o<‘cur ure not ptpr ifi'^ f«uidpra wlurh mnj yet 
«c-*of Indian feeW '^''tK'bel 

effoib, of the I, op Ie«lv 
anarchists ab,oid ^rwnfr e‘'0‘'P of 

which a«I good men ftt« " ”P “P " hatred 
tfducateJ opinion ,iit» I ^'’crndicito Indian 
signiGcait that the sue 

ugnahaiig the Kinrf’a^ " over hoi e of 
. political pnsoners. under setting free the 

i*ts of the great pot. name the anarch 

found no 4hn ,n '‘'■® '"olude!, has 

certain changes but ♦«? * • wibh for 

‘“nenethem ’ of an .rchy h not 
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UnERANCES OF THE DAY. 

Mr Montagu on Indian Politics 

■From Ite In Iian Bu tgrt Sp^’Cli in the Ilnw'e ot Comtnon» — 
POLITICAt STATU OF IKIIIA 
I now reach that portiOD of my statement winch is 
ordinarily deToted to a wore general diseusavon of Iho 
political condiliona of India 1 hopo 1 shall not bo 
thought to fail in roy doty if I say very littlo about politi 
cal affairs this year 1 dealt with them very fully last 
year, and in politics tbo year lias been uncrentfuL That 
is alt to the good The North West Frontier has been 
singularly free from dietuibanre Tliere hare, of coarse, 
been raids and there will cantinue to be raids ao long as 
an incrcssirg population with predatory instincts pressoa 
more and moi-o heavily npon tlio soil Tho apfxiiot* 
ment ol a special officer tn taho charge of oar re 
lotions with the Waziris has undoubtedly boon 
successful so far snd it is hoped that the recent 
Oomt Coiniru<'Sion ol British and Afghan officials 
which disposed of an aecuniulatiou of oaao* .of 
border enmo will cheek frontier raids, especially if the 
Afghan authorities are Rrm in carrying out their agree 
ment not to perma ontlawa to icaide withm miles of 
tho frontier The North Cast rronlier, on tho oOicr 
hand, was the sceiio of a deliberate open attack by Abore 
on a smaU Biiliah parly, in which Mr Noel VfilUani 
ion, Issistant Political Officer at Sadiya, lost Ins life 
The outrage ii one for which His Bfajesty s Ooiemmcnt 
are taking stepa to inflict punishment at the earliest 
possible moment Mr \ViIlismsan was a joung and 
energetic officer who had done good lernco on the 
frontier and to whom tho (lorernnicnt ot Inlia am 
indebted for much valuable information about peofles 
whose confldenco it is notoriously difficult to win 
Thollouso, 1 am sure, will wish to join tho tlorern. 
meiit m ao expresaton of re,;rct ot tho toss of 
BO valuable a life (Cheers) In the internal sphere 
ot tho (Hihtical department an intcrestiag orent was 
the conttitwtion «( Uus State of tlcnarea under the 
suzerainty of Ills tlajosty the Iving I mperor This 
involves no change in the Constitutional theories ot the 
Goveranxent ot India, nor doea it b'^ken any new 
policy in regard to such cessions in future 
rotiTicAt cnnin. 

Political crime has, I am sorry to ear. slior o iie 
head once or twice As long aa thrro ara tnen who 
lurk safely in the background to suggest thcao crimes 
(theers), aa long as there are tool', often half 
wilted and generally immslura. to commit them, 
under tho impress on that they arc performing 
deeds of heroism so long, 1 am afraid or-eaaional 
nntragea ot this sort mny oecnt (Hear tear.) 

Do net think I am minimiting their horror lean 
imsgine nothing moie tragie than that a desoted ■ersai t 
ollhe Oovvrnmcntalwrtild haro a career ot wlitAy to 
India eat short in this Slay I should I kc to taletlis 
opportunity of espressing the deep rrgrrt ilat Ilia 
M»ltsta a tlorernmeut awl tl»« Gosemmeni <vt India 
feel at the deplorable niiirder of Mr A.he and to tender 

the profound Sympslh) cf all eoneerned with the rela 

tisea of this prom Ring o11e«r nat,homUo antdejtor 

able as these enmet are In their >ndi>idual aspect ittt a 


TOtj comnaon mistake, and a aeiy gceatmistako to attach 
too mneh importance to isolated occurrences of this sort 
as ludiccs of the political situation, or to make them the 
test lor long jeremiads in tho most exalted journaleac 
(lAngliter and chceca ) IVitli all c< epcet to the admoni 
tion of an army of friendly cm tics, I adticie to cvciy thing 
that I said last year os to tho progrcssneimproiciiicnt of 
the general situation, thoii)sh 1 slixll probably again bo 
told that my optimum la unjustihable, 1 want to protest 
hero agsmst the ill informed and untliinl ing jiessimisni 
of which we heai a good deal, aocoinpanicd by vagiio and 
unsubxt&nttatcd crit'cum of tho prcflcnt Oovcriiment 
for being in some mysterious way responsible for tho 
state ot affairs winch tlio critics regard with alarm. 1 
wish that the people who talk lil ethu would tal o pains 
to substantiate their views with something more than 
bore and vagneasscrtions of general alarm Wliatdo they 
mian.thesoprophets ut woe, who shake theirhends and 
say ' Wo «ia not like the news fioin India, India is in a 
dangerous atato * adding something a< a lulo about a 
Radical (loseriiiiieiit ? (Laiiglilcr ) They wnto it to 
their friends, they pi mt it in tho ncinspapcTs, they wbis 
per itoror the fireside' llhatdothoy mean ? Why, all 
tliat tlicy ineaii so I rentmo to asm rt, is tlist tho Indian 
problem is a difficult one and a complicated one, Iwf om 
logas Ihoco intry dealcps anl Hs jvcplc aroolucolod 
incnasiiigly difficult and mcrcasinglycompbcaled There 
IS no need to tell that to ua who aro concerned with 
the admwiwtvalion ot India It is all tho inoTO iCiHon 
why we should face the fottini hrirely anltl I'lkmc!'’ 
ly all the more naioii why vu should aruil a 
mniiTofnl }^»>iiin>mii wluth ingcta tlic almcspheic 
of distrust in wliKh it thiiviH Mhatcvii liystcries 
may iMSMidulged in hj armtliiir ciitics in tlin Picas, 
tho Jlonan may fpiUsHiiie) that the Indian Courts will 
not bo dell X ted one jnt from that adhemw-e twaiixt 

justice which baa ivon them Iho respict of all seelioiii 

ol the community nor the I iccutivo (loremmont from 
ttcrciamgclcuiccicy vil, era rleiriMicy will serve the best 
interests of the rountry (Cheers ) Tim policy of I ord 
Crewe and lord Hardingn la the policy of Jxird MorJey 
and laird Mnito-lmmoTablo dclcrmiiialion to punish 
ntly aoareby snd crime, with stnet syiiii alhr for order 
It prrg^aue demand for the jK-oples Hint they govern. 
(Ilcav, hear) Indeed, ihia is no new prmriplo of Indian 

g->r«-nm»nt for the policy of the (Iriat Bfogul was two 

.^turics SCO thus ricscNlsod by fiIanucci-“ liberal 
rty awagriifrosily arc necessary to a i rinee , but. if 
iiotaec.,mpa..ied by and sulheicnt vigour, llioy 

arn usclcsa, rsllier do they »rrro to tho i-rvcrso as 
nccssMin for creater ms lann. " ’ 


necasMin for greater ms lenci 

A nuvrivo ivniA, 

dogmatic hut |„d,a j, changing 

ItTn i-i»M>«ithUcch»„.^„ India hasbetn 

“"’‘f*.'"'! »" Otr.hnlsl clr, cation, and 
Uicyhavecoml.m.4lomo.lofe aii.wei.nt tt is our 
duty to watch th.t moi'emct and ulf ,t lo ?.r « 
1 -'lUrhanneU Uhen 

great rminra It 7" iV * r"hti<al organ.zalion of a 
m.. . . " '} «« Hoi result ot an 

h » 7 roufiiry, I take it, rcaulte from 
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describe it— lore of a religion wbieh seems almost 
to laugh at distance and material neighbourhood »n 
breatbirg and pvajing mutual sympathy How tow 
one preach tolerance in this atmosphere ? How 
can one say to the Mahomedan — "4 on need abandon 
no jot of youi fervour if you add to it principles of less 
e)Ka\tcd and more Westeru dean e to help and toslvaro 
the destiny of the country in which you live" , and bow 
can one say to the Hindu — “Your leligious susceptibi- 
lities really should not be outraged by rites performed 
by people who do not share ' our religion, even >1 you 
would regard Ihero as wrong »f iher were pcrfornied bj 
Hindus’ Thu trite advice w ineffectual These are 
not mere denominations, they are nations— the one 
bound together terrestrially and spiritually, the other 
spiritually only How of course it would be cnminal to 
ioater tb« difficult aiilagnniam, but not to recogoite it* 
exiatCDCe IS to bo blind to faits in a way which must 
eohanco the evil I cannot see how tlita atate of nffairs 
can do other than retard and indeed prevent tho 
dovelopment of India in the way 1 have tenlaUveW 
■uggeated, and I would appeal to all Indoua— end I 
inetuda in these people <f nery inspiration, race, 
crcod and colour to unite and join hand-* for lhi« 
country's good, 1 need aasme no mtelhgenl cnlicthat 
the Government wcuUl be the flrat to we'ceme and 
to help tho eo-opciation winch wc all des le (ffcar. 
bear) 

1 hira now, 1 hoiip made good mv oa,c Itiaaacood 
W I een make it «J I f orbeaT to jir Ju i f roi v consiocta* 
tions of lime, all the CMdii ce on ulii Uitrcsta liCtme 
Dowrestateit The opimui loost fumlianly, but not 
originallr listed by Mr Kipling that the “ 1 vat is East 
andlhe SVest is ^^est and niicrtho ttvam ahall meet,' is 
eonlradictid by the (act that India lannw rapidly pata« 
ing through with uiir aid, in a eompressed foim oui own 
loeist and industrial historv, iiinilar fu its advantages 
and in lU evils fahobai, howerer, still a very loogway to 
go If aha dcatve to ae<|Uire as au outcome of certauv 
conditions the same political institutions, and the cannot 
and ought oot to aiojuirc them in any other way. 

rSKSTIDB 

Tune was, no doubt, when it was most important funi 
tion of this IIouio to see that the theory of Govern 
inentby prestige was not carried to ctcessire lenglbs lo 
India, in tho cslronio fono of government l>y prestige 
those who sdniinister the country are, 1 taVo it, 
answerable only to their offiuat tupei loi *, and no cltim 
for redress bt one of the ruled against one of the 
rulers can b« admitlrd as o right. If, f< v inslanec. a 
member of the ruling race iifiiits an injury upoo a 
member of the govern^ race, no ({Ucstion will arise of 
punishing the Iorn<er to redress the wrong of Die Istter, 
the only consideration will be whcllivT presligo wvtl be 
more impaired by punishing the offrnder, and lo admit 
ting iuipcrfeetion in the gonrniog caelo or by not ini. 
mshiBg him, and ao condoniog a failure of that protocuon 
of the governed which is essential to eScwnl govern- 
ment. This illuitratcs, at f understand the niatbr the 
presbge theory pressed to its Ivgical vonelLsion, 1 do 
not say that It was ever so pressed in India. It hae 
always been tempered bv unlish chataeter, ttviUsli 
opinion, and the licitivh Parliament haUver reba«w« 
upon prestige there was lo our govi-rurnent of Indimv 
DOW pnng place torrbanee upon evio banded justice 
a&d strong, orderly, and c<julUbfe odaunwtraUott. 


Bat ft great dcal'of nouseusa la talhod atilJ, so it seems 
to nie.fthoat p estige. Call it if you wilt, a useful asset 
111 our relaboos with the wild tribes of the 
but let IIS hear no more about it as * factor in I 
lelttions between tho flritish Oovernmwit the 

educated Indiau public Do not misundersUnd 
TOO-sindtliu Isay especially to those who may do 
fdfl the honour of criticising outside these woua 
wliat f am now sajing I mean by “prcalige the 
theory of Government that 1 have just described, to 
theory that producM irresponsibility and arrogance 1 
donotjof course, mean that reputation for Arm ana 
dignified administration which no Gevernment can 
afford to disregard. Tho icpiitation can only bo acquired 
by deeds and tentper, not by appeal to tho blessed word 
** prestige,'* 1 think It iieceasai; to raale this etpuma* 
tioo, for 1 hare learned by experience how a single work 
carelessly used maj be constriieed by sedulous ciitic* a* 
the enunciation of a new theory of uovcrninent 

l>FtEOlTIo^ OP BEsroNsinitiry. 

Uis.ot course, ft truiara that Parliamentaetiofi through 
Its servant, the Secretary of Stito i» vested witli the 
supremocontrol overtliH Goevinmeiit of India It is no 
less a truism tliot it is the duty of Parliament to control 
tbatOovtriioient in tbeioicTtsts of the goveroed 
aa It IS tho duty of Porlismciit to control tho Ooicru* 
ineot of Ibeday at homo in tho interests of the people 
of these islands llnv Mouse in its rttations to India liai 
pnmsiily lo perform for ibst countiy the functions 
jiroiiu’ to an elected Msctubly in a tclf'govecmng 
eouiitr) 

Tiiat 1 sty, IS Its pnuiary function Hut (hat Is 
not all It IS chSraoteristic of Qritish atatcsmanship 
tint vt liaa not boon content wvlh to nutvow ft ^ww 
of Jippcnsl icipoiivIbiJitics Tie course of tho ro 
Utions beti'fin the Mouse of Commons and the 
people of b dis lias liken, and must take, tho form of a 
gradual delryalu/n, bivle by litOi, fioiii itself to Iba 
l-eople of India of tho power to erilicito and control 
tho OoTcmmcnt \ou haio given India that luJe of law 
which IS sv pcculisrly riruiili anj cherished by Britons, 

i 'DUbavo given elected councils for delilxrallve and 
pirpnsev , jou bavo admitted Indiana to lugh 
MRilnistrative and judicial office And, in ao far as you 
do these Uiin;;*, jou derogate from your own direct 
powers Yow bestow upon the jieopic of India a portion 
of your functions; you must, tbereforo, ecasn to try to 
cam Clio those fDoctJO»»,aod devote jourselie* toWy to 
the Mereivo of the duties Uiat you hare dcOnitcly re- 
Uiiirt lor your own, lYiniit me (o say that I arc afgni 
«io»tlmpotl»nt point is not always aumcieotly 
realised The morn you give to India the less you ahoold 
eicrciso your own powfr, the less that India bis the 
More you are iilled upon by virtue of your heritace to 
The »Htn i» consUnl, 
action on the one aide means subtraction jiom tli« 

»i T’n”' E*.*'’' *"■“ problems always before 

,T^‘'‘'.«>'>*>«‘mwn.ueb of vour jiovrer. o! 
wolrol to dfclegaj, to jkioj h- of Jmlia, the other is 
»».«» ^***■‘*‘0 the powers of control 

jOOLtavedvWKsUdareno o.e to Ibo.e wim.n voU 
intrusted with 

La«d^v. *• “"'I «•“ more you 

bars delegstod lowers of control tbs more imporuat 
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wBiiSs oUeiubJ^™ 


ihbihs outsibe mu 


The Hmdu Problem in Canede 

op 0 o« uBwilUg .» •«» to UT ^ wSme c I tra among tis 

' ■ ■ ' ■ - ‘ “ “" 0» !-.■ ~ ■' ^""Uja.t.a b, lb™ 

That tiM. amp* S” '* ^ , ot o .Ve tl a 

EtflTCa or the r »®P"® . Ugs jnleresi og 

.hoee fac» ® consider tbst they »'« "®‘ 

bogun to ^ j poopU no *r» 'I’e'f 

unJetslood by the C o ^ V tb* 

pubic . formation aa they 
oubjert tMttor ^ ggolgo ,iil ughmoder 
would d aim y fjj p. „ on that warn they 

lb. mind lof the t meitbe 

^TJ : ' “. « .1 b""'"* " ""V' “"’ 

**“'? ircamato Briith Columhn whole un 


u ,.<-b,„.-rr»iiacrtholo"elf>»to“ 

ODBonunTn"'’? p.,! »mciit to delepto 

?fhs. prohaaed through lU Pari poa t on u. the 
ut the lad an o®e al woth « \ by «<»»• 

pew order of U>"g« jJrtha^P‘a« *' ]«»«*“•“ 
..d.n CouDcl mua toV« ‘h..V^ 
bj tepuUtion 1 h»*a * . ' *i, eh 1 am «“»» 

^Incooeluaon 1 »««?*; that I haawoa ‘d 

eoPwou.ofdeaartPgfor thafM 

tbeHooae I era paofully cod ^ OP.Urae^ 

whodeati Wlh Iba ho eapouaea Uy 

he onh doaa harm M p„ to ““oh ^ 

ana aod object la th a ' *•” tT-*^! h«o apobao 
lode. Ihero a aaoug J" know "g th* 

- tt; n 

»rt action of poetry ioa»p*ar»ht« 

praia fro* eomp^t t ‘ •„,,,ifgi ,{ (he •* aloty o 

naroaea the ejo ci ',*Jp w th lha r VfJ*'? 

world fore* wh ah la a ^ epaih There or 
ibf in the aountry of « „ mourn eg • 

thi paiaiB aU wh« *JA" . gB4 dread og * •’rt ” 
pul wh 4b eaa oerer ”toco on ‘h®** 

wh eh ii bound to ««“• canaot coo 

ll.dwlha«twdla»"t"P*ita' ' 
da«nat o« ?to ward “ pra^n./ iihi " 


on neyonn a- 

n«ly,a ante pal on !«'«’• , p,„ po o^ • 

diagetoui in what J *’* , eenlunea tM Eog 
long path • 5‘ ^,'’'jj‘',rn.a! together 1 
rponty^in Ind a to hr "g ,‘^cat ■ 

roooi lot nil— by _( »ii iloao wbo 

ortaa ration and by prceep Aodwlmat 

.oldotiaoaofthf'rroool^ Aa»^^ ,hey hor® 

th a labour all part ei and all „p,tby »■* 

ragsi=^i^’ 

The H.th«« K*! ^ 

in U» ll‘^“ nnl'i°“‘t%‘‘JJ^0Otjl«« 

E!3i“S S{s 

M Jiarajah oi l **» hhanp^ h oner 

“•“"J^WaiSl The Mahara® w H »• 

thoUaj 


oonederatwo • Columbia whole uii 

r.andmVcodcd adTcnturer lulud more 

fOTlooato and miag pp, pj*, ,t 

irr/e. 

*v;i "p”" •" “ 

tthcb •* ” “ , vq -TP COW among 08 nro 

S" "m" ..dSi .1 r.i." ™i i” 


i-d r ohta w tl tea p' 


bo«u »CH 1 j^j^p,.,pg pnv leges in our 
veatud r gbta w tl R ^bout 500 S khs, 

.... 'Pk.r.are in 111, j., sanOOOO 


country *'* '^/‘p^BVase'd "at S 300 000 

and they hold P«P" .cTuT^ne are valued 
”*'8*5000*0^'’ Ihero are perhaps ® 500 of our 

el^rleroMho whole , -o deiiroua of bn giog 
®h* t ,.i .stabl thing hoBiaa 10 Canada after 
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tliera r[,fy are lium.liated tl.al 
find LImieee women aie permitted to be bi ought to 
the coiintt), wiiil. thoj, who me Uriti.h a„b).wts 
end have loogl.l r„, the deleiice of on, L,op„„ 
f"' n o'**’ 'ttt pKcod under this die 

ability ahoy beliore line di-eiiminatioii againet 

t ieii, ,, duo to l.ok of I, to, III, I, „„ and ^.d.i 
•taiiding a. l„ iheir eh ir.cte, ,„d cU>,a, p.n.„le 
Ib.y belie., lint if they properly nndoratliod 
the tinndmn people aio siifBciently fordul an<1 
fmr in bptnt to ixmove the diMbihty 

Naturally,, ippearsha,,], to llieu, that they 
aie deprived of their lawful conjiigil mliliius 

They are eipoaed to many tempUtioin „.d |i,„„ 
or. not wanting thoeo who „« beginning 
upon their ,11 foilune and hoiu.lel , undonieaUr? 
ed eondilioi. The, , too, „,n ‘ 

with other men „.d |,.„|. tempuS T 

overt aet. a. ai. those of our own imeiedia^o 

"thV,Twroftrh;T::d''i;;'iref;;^^^ 

“''“'"leti'a m evmpathv 
With tl em and sharing the Uhef tl,i» ^ 
better underetandlng of their claims upon oim 
seme of justice and fairnem It would b^ ealel. 

Eni *° f' "tiJilioiis whreh 

cannot conduce to their good and which . 

T’l’ie I’lctorio! 11 0. 


fSEl«r£MDEn 1911. 


British Indiaiis in Malaysia 

Jlr lnglehy recently ashed the .Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether, m view !J n. 
number of Natives of India residing in the PrfS' 
atej Malay States, the Government would grant 
them a repreoentalivo on the Federal Oouiicil 
Mr Harcourt The answer is in the 
Mr Ingleby Are there now 172,000 ImlisM 
in the Federnted Malay States, and |,„o (j, ‘ “ 
brought a constdeiablo Sum of money mto tl.I 
rotirtry, and ss the Chinese are leptesented or, the 
-present^ ? 

Mr Harcourt There is a large number of 
coohes in the Federated Malay State* If fkl 
bon member would like further mformaticn o^ 
the subject, will he communicate with me rriiately? 


Indians in the Transvaal 


Ml II S L Polalc, III J Juttei to tlio Ttities 
rnipplemcnte the summaiy of the In.lun situatioi. 
in South Africi, aiipplifd by tlie Johannesbuiy 

lorr-spoii.lentor tliatjoiiiii.l llewntes — 

Deahiy witii the liifliciitty iai,ed by tlie Free 
&ito tuembeta of rarl.auient, to i.hicli joor 
rarrespoiide, t refers inter,,,, ejnipuhetic to the 
Ind contenliou, Mr Gaiulhl iviole to Gcuenl 
bmutaoi, Apiil 22 as follow, _ 

wiltL"""";'” S"™ 'b-t legislation 

(the *1' "'■““cssioi, repeal, ntlAct II of 1907 
.atmr! r'“,l '«»), subject to the riser 

the ChiiL.1 r fi'i'Cr childien in term, of 

llv S to h" "■■toring legal ,i,„al 

Ttonsv,!? / "on'Bration of An, tic, into the 
touM hir ""'’,,"""’‘'""■’5 cisting lights If the 
IVansvaal iMe' Act of the 

.ho old natollv , ‘’'"’"■•‘I “‘11. "'“I' “ “'ll 

ftom Gr,rs.7„'‘M""‘'""»- " 

.l.mn;t"'rrs.,r„''M'p‘':'“"'ll 

Act II Ilf 1907 Miblerl l 

fghtsof mino. cluldrei. fuV“"''‘'°",°! ““ 
latioiithe Miiiisic, ,„tonde to let "l"*' 

■wd to '"l*,prcrGe'^s"l’'r ‘ 1“"' d“ l''"' 

"u's r "“zvr ■' ^-1 1".^ »■ 

reoiovo Iho ncial barftv'^‘“'^ next year it will 
State On this nndap regards the Free 

hae been suspended T» passive resistance 

stood that tlfe above 

Transraal onlj, R„a "PPhes to the 

Colony at d Natallav emni of Capo 

P®**ag« in Lord Crewe*® ^i on the followirg 
Btone of October Gl«'» 

I ought to edti tliaf 

’*"“”Sration piobleml wl . 1 ^ 'I'llion fof the 

'l>c preent p^nm^te'' Pt-Judict, or .k,, . 

or Natal attentat i'’i*'t C olony 

Ooveriioisnt "ttfptable to H,h MajeHty's 
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ISniANS OUTSIDE 


Au.«tr.l.i We de^ia.’l „ 

people? We saynolhingntl-i'"'’; 

ITfar reuo\«l from the ef»»t ^ 

Zot.: theft « roec.w.Ue thet her » 

th.ek they cen do M they n^X.otl 
I. credible thet either Aottroli t or 

UteortipderedeM.onolthethml 

Irwu tief n thw puroel, Ih't 

of t re«t llritem dll »iPt li) the f e 

Oovenment. eomerned? ttlet 

the f.rte before tne roreromrnlr now 
the- litter deliherelelj V' , ,,J^o 

twh*? Spi'" wet’^V’' . , 7 ? 

Bi.eeby lb. M thei W 

Oni trt— tl it while'” lirl*'* , « H t"* 

howiiiiwiwthe'r decieiene m«r „ ,’p,p,.ef 

• irPeit-7 b> «lt the misht of '' * ‘ He 
llAerewitOt eiicb « r'®""’' , ,lp.le» 

,.K, ri.ml t» h..,o.n.M) I-" -"I" 
bill tiw been e»inv1 nn "> h ' B ' 


E.sl M,.n Labmirm m 

XU oi M- 

M.niUl M U»lorwre«(«i>Mlle S' I utlre-eJ 
to the toIlowiP* * urn - 

bj I.ord Ciewe to Iho 0 'veil le»H»re-eipl 

Hot. tie honour to iwknowl M 
of JO IT trlefr.m of the 2I*» ZZ^ 

to ihe Uejwrl of the Com" 't*" ® ' ,, 

r„ i^nlioi. nnl m ^ >o» ‘h’‘. 

in re,ly of the 7*1 \ V In VTo Vom-' 

hiring gieen lull c«r"iler»tii »iHW»e 

W. mmenUliou I *"> «•' 

of Ihn fontinimrife ®7 ?’ * o"l»r 

loirolKipg oVlU-r...- » 

S .h.’ 

tbrl lie Ul-urnicplj ' ■ *he ,»Hfi*llet® 

ind I.. the- orciiinelinrr* >l ‘ j,„t if*' 

eoM.onn k .letcm of WeT ”• P 

UborUimeet ih-i "<1 cl ^ 

with the T— lilt of in-re**' * , 

d\*lrv«i^ eiel deelilotim ^ J o( 

C>rtuBi»i«i>ce» I *»• jw—rd »w ) 


" be open to the pUntere to obtain 

c<rat*e,el«*)* ®P ,Hh#v ceo do »o without 
tree Ubour from India if they »n 
/i^arnnoDt »Miet»nc« »nd eupport ■ , 

OovernneD poroiel demind 

•vent of • future > ^ locilly, «n4 ie 

f„ Uhiior which wnnot w chirneUr. Ihe 

nnriber of eon - , , sute, rtho would 

l^^thrfu.e |heS«reUry^o«^^^l^^^^ 

5Z.n" . "Cl" U U f,™,.... t 
Anti AsiaUe 

The rroncwn' eA.wiicf* I' miking • ^e^™" 

' „ p,.if,M.ni to «een«eof the dinger 

tie town (— ..^lle /,iil /«nl /'tj-wm ) To 
Aeietic tn « ( fieiirei of the 

.h.t end IV J^ni. ^^»~e ^ ^ 

Ve l-^mlion et-tingtle Mero which were 

"t .^ILt itl> III ihM -rei to kiep 'he die 

mV'wT.ir commenting on th. r,..-, on. the 
iicrttmiike TheBpine elowed in tetuel 
el.rcrrru j Ibe tiunber of 

.a..nce of twenty f* town 

lwen.ro grenU t to « 

lAi",-.. n. r~»« ii"* >5 

“ ”:rr: 'C"S.'n,r±v.'i 

....I. -Ill 

1^1’I.ir^Tlm s’roroury oflheWl UinJV.gi 
,^e:V!omAlttr, he. .U-n -e howlh. cVit-ne o 
^ I Ml la aw«hR am kept their 

tl .1 "il^’.'Abr^rolert difticultiro. 

‘"Te i^ArotUro" not •" Amt.o trader m 

en I ^„‘’“Ii!f.!"t‘hi^. 

^-Cr^TaC Vi^ri^nt hn.ncw. ^ forro.ght^^^ 
ro“;rrnum^ir ^ AW« .ndcro. If 

. .. not done Ih. outlook f w IVeton. 
•^^k .n -T-i eww of romeof th- town, of 
V .^I w tl rro. l-r .nlr* of l-r future Ap- 

'** , — ahi»«iw>* 111- emla, p-tnolie public 

b-.»t r—ij but Iboro we b*** eh-uld 


•ei rf the W» r-nJ but Iboro we mt. i^u.^ 
berr.-llr>l inloeome erlifitj, — d .1 will be the 
dul* of the el'ctoie «!>«> elertione come ilorg to 
Methet tU proJJiog i« don-'effiCluely ' 
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White Woman and Black Men. 

A man court J(JDGME^T IN KATAL 

Tlie Cape Town Correspondent of the .Van* 

cAejfer Guardian wutca under d »tp, Jul^ 20 

An immense uproirw.6 male some time ato. 
because, Loid Gladstone commuted the death 
sentence m the case of a native found gmliy of 
rapeonavvhitenoman in Rhodesia Joth in 
South Atnw and m EngU, d a demand was made 
for the head of the Goven or General It was in 
vain that pieced nU were pleaded Lord Selborne 
haddonothes.melhmgin Rhodesia and licGo 

at the Cape nnd nothii g was said But the 
agitation grew, and lived foi a time on itself It 
led to nothing, hut attempts to reuveit aie etill 
oonstantly made 

11 has tamamej Inr a Dutch (peaking Juag, 

^at,l to pul He pent ^ ® ^ 

Native Court in Dm ban the olhe, d ii a „„t,v! 

tva. found guilt) of the eame ternlile orLe Th! 

England, and the and her a<aailant weie felloiv 
aenaiila Judg, President Posliof, m paaeinir 

J.ntence,tom.,k.dlliat the law 60™,,^! 

°ng":oH.":p‘.t ' ?'i*t't'’d"*''"‘tr‘'' 

in thisoounHy to do .0 The Ler" 
sentence could be passed' This from tha 

dent of the Native*^ High Curt 'n-.W 
if anywhere, sentimental views about nai’ 
not unduly peon lu.nt, 

Dutch South African lace, which if anv ^ 
stands the native, makes it plain en^“"fVh " tl 
real opinion of South Africa is with Lord ni 5 
stone in this matter, and not with his aco^,e« 

But no less significant, than this remarkaM« 
incident ,l»lf i, the fact th.tit ha. p,.,ed 
cut a word of protest No one hu a.koel r 
Judge Bhishcfs dismiswil No one has doni,5*T 
his statements Thtse things need pomtii g oiTt* 
They should help to convince Englishmen Sat 
South Africa 18 wiser and more Kderant thsn jte 
Prese, nnd that is Press cares more for partv 
politics than anything else " ^ 


The Gold Law. 

MR Rlrcn t\AR.\ED 

Mr L W, Ritcli who is the registered owner 
of cerfain stands on minii g areas at Krugersdorp, 
hM received the following letter, dated the 3rd 
Anguitt, from the office of the Resident Magis- 
trate, Krngersdorp, signed by the Public 
Proseciiter — 

‘‘I beg to draw jour attention to tho provisions 
1 WJowiiig Sections of Act 35 of 

ia08. which prohibit among other things the 
scqumtion of any rights under this. Act by 
coloured persons and residence of coloured per 
sons on proclaimed l.nd The sections leferr^d 
a no ma e It a cnmiiial offei ce for anj person 

1*"^ '' “'™ *")' II". 

cuIuJL ’ 

(«'h [^lir'""’ 

uoin.ur'/'''''^ ll"! Attorney Oeneml to 

.tiun, ,ou li.bU to onminel prosecution 

JO 1 kindly tike immediate stens to 
comply with the retiuirements of the Uw ? ’’ ^ 

Coloured Passeagfers on the P.ailways 

ml Counrd'®^"’* the Provin- 

Mr n T V “ ®^tiOii was brought up by 
Admmistiator^tn (I-’Ghlenburg) requesting the 
-.). tho 'upppM i^”^r hlliiister of Rail 

"ge. for Aaiatica nfd^”'i ."Pplying (eparato carn- 
-ya. becai m pf 1 W' ‘b" "'I 

eanInpsB canard to th and onpipa 

Aaiatio, a “ „th ‘ P r''"'."® P""" 1 «'•« "'•t 
tukets.t olh.p olhcoa P'°P'“ 

-a, agrard to -R.u'." ‘•“'“P”" ”» 

n, T ^ Iniiealure Law 

O C<nvi""'„S''" ''■"'■S"' heforo Mr. 

contrivenlion of the *^"“.1. lor a 

stlitude of passive rasief adopted an 

(aar. th. rW™;": by £ .p„i 

hw utmost to induce \ i *'*te'’Preter Hid 
break silence, but to ». ®denl tongued one to 
a*..W. .mount and .f.er a con 
plaintively Said .«jr^ uting the inteipieUr 

Worship < Th'e liLr^oVsir '"^5^ 

D'dian did not woik tL i ® •‘Joptetl by tho 

the alternative of undcpo *‘® ^as fined lOs with 
' undergoing seven days in gaol. 
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FEUOATORT IRDId. 


The Death of the Nizam of Hyderabad 

The de«lh of H H The Nieani of Ujdewb^l 
foot pfaoe on the 29th August 
Ba Ifsjest; King Oeorge has gent e csbts to 
Ihs Itf«id®nt «S tl/d«mb(id *fkni|i him to convef 
en eepneeios ol Eis Msfsstj's synpath} with tbo 
aemt^rg of the Uta Nisaioe finiil}' Amongst 
the nesasges of condoUnce received is also on« 
(mm the Sectebary of btate for India 
The (ollowipg ItUgrsQi has been sent ta the 
Resident st Hydersbed by the Privite {i»ct»t»ry 
to His ExcsKency (he Viceroy — 

The Viceroy hse hesid with deep regret of H't 
Higbcres Ike Kinio's sudden death *01) desire 
you to convey his sioeere condoUi ces end bsert 
(•'t tympsthy to the Kustn s fstoily lo Ibe very 
»sd loea which hat befsUeti not only themeelvea 
bol sIiQ the lodien Empire 
the following telegram has been sent by the 
Ofifffwe of Iftdrts 

'‘Idseire, on bebsif of a>y Oovernaent end 
tt)MU, to convey tba eyprsssioe of our ptotuund 
at the euddea death of Hie late iligboeee 
tbe Ninm ” 

A puhlie meeting of the cititens of Madras wee 
held at the Vioions Public Hall to pUce 00 
rteofi the profound sarrow felt si tbs deeib of 
Hi* Bigbsess the Nimbi srd to offer tbeir con 
dolences to n B the present Nitam of Uydvra 


bad 


to mppartiog Uia i 
>g ot Ul 0 eiuuni gf tf 
od bsattwt (nsr 




>□ record Uis protoui 


. . r South Isdia at Uta 

..4 uotiorlj deniee'of Hu Higbner" 

UlfUihabobiliKkag •*• - - -■ “ 


ibalata Kuan at Hyderslisd 
rest toss ffovCaiaed by tor ZaOiao 
aaa tots muChaimoobr reqiiMted to eera 
wvaicate Ibeir eondcleocea tad a ccpyot Che abora re- 
x^hoa to Hia UigtnMe the Nix 
O A ksateesD aoidtbatt 

prrfoufld e4 


re of tot death of 




liidrpegdent aod frost 


I of tbe great success sad 
he administered toa great 
uuemnon oumoJiiiea to ms cnarge His Highness said 
oM that occasion If Tour Txcedeny o-ill allorr me to 
speak Icom my nperieoca of 23 yeaia as ruler of tbie 
•=•“0 I would say that the form of any Ooror- * 


10 efhciont m 


0 the 




.. most poierfol 

lasiao mitre Bewaa a mice oi waoni •'«'» ■ 

wee pront His (emlory ooDtaincd ei aieoy H oum 
« Uahomedane and Hi* Higboese treatoieot of be 
JWSecta sree equal and ImparUel. and It wae alse^w 

V'vyedauunitierofHindunoUriDeii nunngba long 
"'ether* wae aerer boownto eiist lo this temtorj any 
"totign betwien Rib HigbnMS Hindu ood dfsbemedea 
•Ohjecte. Tbe secret cl hie socreistol role wonld be 
^Indieocad In the words Whicb Hie II ghoeea bimeeir 

bad.^een. nttoiruiim ‘«.-in>‘tuta neceeinn. nh. ibe. Stele 

beequetglTu lo Bie EieeUeosy Lord Uiote, and toose 


Oorenuneet la edaiieistered Tbe ... . .. „ 

■a sympathy go which Hit Itoyal Higboees tbs 
Pnace of Wales with the truly royal instinct of bie 
race ta d so mueb stress It is not sotScieot merely 
tbat too rater should bo actnated by sympathy for the 
sobjocts but It IB ilBo necessary tost the people should 
feel coAVinoed of the sympathy of their rulers * These 
were toe words of toe late Siasm and it seed hardly be 
laid (bat Uie Ivae of lueh a ruler was deeply deplored by 
all Ualy reeeoUy His Highness java a dnnat on of Re 
^OWfertbe Madras Cbnstiea (tollege nteeaioa and 
too actuggleo of the IndjsDS abroad bs4 also bis Csre 
and sympaUiy as was evidenced by tbe (act that His 
ft gluiMa bed ordered his pel tieal depertamt to giro a 
doaation 6l Rs 2h00 to toe suSonog Indians in ^uth 


The New Nizam 

Ad Eoglisk Durbar wot bald at Chou Sfoabla 
Palace, Septetoher 2, at d e ■ at which Obf An 
hey attended with the Residency Staff and eon 
gratulated Hia Bighneu tba Kixam (m bu aeon 
aiun to tba Muanad 

At Cboii bloiib)a, wbicb waa taaebad ibortly 
before 5, Hta Higboesa, who wia accompanied by 
tba UiDiatar and Sir Aftur ul Mulk, waa receivad 
b> (b» principal nobUa and a Guard of Bonour 
of th« Srd tofancry nnder Lieut Sievena, with 
a (erieral aalate Precisely, at 5 p ir , tbs Ren 
dent arrfVed He wae accorded a aaluta by the 
OuvrJs of Hooour farmed outside the Palace and 
inaide the quadiangle of tba Palace 

Tbe k»asni n<so forward to meet tba Eesidenl 
and aftar the latter bad tstea his seat on the 
Hiunsa righ\ be made n speech id which he 
said — 

Iligbneit for some time and 

-■ mg you have received 

end Mr Egertoo wbosa 

i*M to'iMisrifTjoolr 


sdTseteges by all your aocastora. ' 
sa policy in Your llighneei cue r 


e r feel sure tost Yeoe High 
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THE NIZAM’S REPLY 
The Resident’s speech was listened to with rapt 
interest and all eyes were then fired on Hi# 
Highness who looked stately and dignified in 
plain dark English clothes with white gold tipped 

turban, and in clear resonant voice said 

‘0 ‘■ere 

MnSnf <>“ “7 aceession to the 

reaponsibiUtr to 

wtuchlhavoBacceeded I feel I cannot diseharco it 
Ft “* I yesterday, I follow Tory^oee- 

liamSa 8®°^ Aether Hw 

ooogratulatiooa and good 'whfeF r u’’*' 
itnoere and I would aik you ta «ry 

my beat thanks to Uis Excellencr far *■* u* ®®“*ey 
•ag# which 1 value very highly “** 

The SucMsaion to the Ntzamat 

U»« «n«e«it custom the remains of th*. 

UteNuamwere buried at m.dr..«k» .f ®* 

the grave of his father Another 

prevented the Nizam’s son An.i „ custom 

Memg the rem„„ of his (sthei-^.fiordMh 
the 31,t, the „e„ N,„„ drove 
Mohalla palace whem H.a t»” ^ Punch 

offered eo7do.e„cer ”®0'«'ly 

Ths Cochin Stale Manual" 

Thu Government publict.on u . worth, .j 
dition to the Dulnct Gezette.r of Br.teb Ini 
on the model of which ,t he, been comniled ! ih 
»ire little mediBc.t.on, ,„ r.rpect to SSu 

Government which IS, as jet in a ® “ 

• ty condition m Netivo Stetes, end"''™*"' 
detailed account of the local religious and vh^ ' 
tab 6 institutions, which form £i larg, .I'rt , 
Native State administration, in addition ^*"11 ' 
usual Oml administration, regardinr which -M** 
AchyuU Menon gives much loformatfon 

• Tho Cochin Elate Manoal Sr Mr P * ». 

Menon (Cochin QoTermnent Press) ^vbjoU 


The most interesting chapter in the book is the 
one dealing with tho Political history of the State 
from the earliest prehistoric times down to the 
present day With an engrossing narrative style 
the author deals very clearly with the many 
changes in Government undergone by the State 
which successfully maintained its constantly assail 
ed {H»ition, till its association with the Rntish 
Power in India ensured its stability and progress 
What that progress has been Mr Achyuta Menon 
particularizes in his Chapter on Cochin political 
history, and in more modern times, in his detailed 
account iti the departmental chapters The chap 
ter on Agriculture and Irrigation, that on Occupa 
tioR and Trade and that on Religious and Charitable 
Institutions are exceedingly instructive and are 
likely to be of much use to any administrator 
succeeding Mr Bnnerjee, especially if he is an 
ou I er In this connection the facts given in 
e pages relative to Lan IRevenue administration 
will be exceedingly valuable 
In respect to Education, the general im 

unoMw?!'''!!'’’ I" Cochin, It 

*■■■ Achyuia Menon 
hM r*fv " j Curing the lest twenty yeara Oochm 

of S’, '*« ‘k** the growth 

he. not kept 

The me,, " indigenoue'achoole " 

er^Tmn’ **'”■ M"”™ »?•. 

In the inh h ^ proportion of hteraiy 

™lu.h . S‘*‘« Tl-'to »0 mneh 

that we regret IhL'**" ''""ff- «k‘>l, 

permit 11s m n. 1 ‘ '^'gencee of spree do not 
publication th " ’”'’*'0 freely with the 

bw “li d ' .r "" •' PFfeent Ooehin 

pmgrens m """'thieea end to eteadily 

Ih.7rsrksL°v^ government from the time of 

-vith the t"ht KliXirr 

position-, nvenin,'’ “'“''‘I ""d the E.j.h’e 
— with the Hn, >hi ” "oonnatiDg hie ownDewan 

S'«n..rk.hle”™l”,tS '7"'“ “I 

Directum, Mr Men,, t ^ C'" Board of 

*”gJy interestinm much that is absorb 

Deputy Collectoi advent of 

udministration of the Menon, the 

administrative moft. j recast on modern 

•ng in British to those obtain 

Chan and Mr Ban ' .’ 

t'ou as one nf u*wumed a poei* 

States JO ind,, '® “dministered Native 
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KDtSIMAl. AHD COimMCm BECIIO^ 


BMSIBUL >« n COWWill CHL SEttlO* 
Industrial Progress 

The follow.c'g 19 from Mr 

Spwch in the House of of BoUteJ 

India bee developed i"””* ® here the 

eelf-suppotUd village ’t»rned on to 

man’e occupation waa agncu • 
feed the cooimurnty, oh indoetry aa 

were distributed ‘“““K enloreed by 

Ihtv^lageS'off tm 

idyUio picture, -uch an India vrea 

pottant , "J ol, malic eonditicne 

ttilhiM died of burger, just aa jt,rtd 

iirr.rs:.s ::ribicb^Mt.):^ 

«,ndili«n. ?o England, m 

almost every European „ .cquited by 

Hon. that -bat European into 

centuries el svolution b** 

India by rnlous . ®davelop»«»* ®* 

r”i;rs sr 

laid but 50 years ago By »be 

munication. with the post snd 

Isolation of villags coniouni '•* m^ne of 

down, mooey has been introduced a* 

eichang*. *®®P9***'®“ *'"* f”?* '”^o develop 
and sven international trade ouwo 

facturers of the reet of the worui ^ 

as they do, tae latest 


rsi 


. . *i.A A^n-Batration of labour 

b^h« of "t"” e merit, the stricter 

,B faetonM under wpert m .nd 

division of labour the u ^ capital ars 

the employ®*’)* O’ large „ ,Qst what hap 

aymploms of this gcVat woollen and 

P*^ in *‘*'* *^" ^ developed from the isolated 
cotton industries wer e g history 

"“S". JS’pS* :» or.'i/u.,.™. 

bring* with It m 19^ brings also poesi 

to * more archaic see y. ® j jjopa the 

House will not pau ^ began, nothing 

eoiif thoiodMtna^ ,t 

can atop it tou g J ^gj^tjhed hands 
the incoming Hde t the evils that 

Our taak >* rather “ g“»^ for.too 

e,r Weston ei^nence^nj^e^j «9”>R ”> 

I do not , Jbat does not exist, and 

an induatnal ^ , ,ery few figures 

« I may be 126 cotton mill.. 

Twenty >»*>» •?* .here ate now 2S3 

employing 120.000 » • the 

r! lOUAMI A 


■^"■1 

tunaU till the soil no longer me j 

themeelvee with food, but ef their 1* 

other end of the world, the etavvation 

hour Famine no longer ^p.jation and 

Thanhs to modern mean* «’ img*tio>> 

to the greater »e«‘'r'*y P”*.„„VT-lba**olergely 
eystem that the Bcitieh f^ver 
developed, in the time* ot scatvitJ y 
the nu^r ot death directly attr.buUn. 

o! food I* Ineigni6c*nt .....her development 

But there or* sign* ®’ * . .eduatnal *>>» 

which also haa .to anally >® I®* rf all 

Vity of the 'SVeet. Tbs indepenue" 


’ Awii:. 

SI’ ,tS .1 p"'\ i'wS .. 

u Ib^last eight y*ar^ is 12 000,000 tons. 

4-., ..4t; ‘f: ’•“irTh. 

' f “5, ’‘‘.t.;' on*''.. 

T'". id™ " 

,1*0 a new ana ™ j,„t 

yet there IS nu * P Brothers 

Ub»e*P«tt^'" jf „ 

nndertohing which -.Javs, who num 

add *t!,rXo. to tbrium'h^rs employed 

'^T^reate'a'lSOc^panle""?’"’*"^ 

7a‘^ omma1 capital of £70 000,000. and a paid 
;:;l;pitoioi ^40.000,000 Th^ 

Wn doubled m ten years «'•» “'‘"T 

*^narie8 teBietered abroad which carry on 

rxi •."•“"■j ■“ “i"'' " s 

lute milla, cotton mills, and nca mill* 
^ "^Joaniee (omitting railway companies), 
Tbeae companies tomiiuog . ^ r 
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have a share capitftl of £3, 600,000 boades debeo- 

tures The banking fipit.l of In ha has increased 
intenjeara from £20,000,000 to £43,000 000 
and If they wanted further proof of this mdustnal 
revolution it would be found in the f ,ct that 
although four fifths of tl e exports of India consn-t 
ot raw materials and food stuffs and four fifths of 
the import consist of marufactured goods the>ie 
proportions are beiig modified as *ime goes on 
Raw material imports have increased at a mors 
rapid rate than manufactured imports whilst the 
rise in the exports of marufactured goods is more 
than twice as great as the rise ir tl.o exports of 
raw material These are my evidences of the in 
dustnal revolution, and, in orrter tcavoid the evils 
with which It IS attended India has need of the 
^istance of the best and wisest of her sons 
application of modem 
^thods and modern science to Indian industry 
Wewanttoseea8‘ream of educated >ounRmen 

> wj'oY.; ■-4- 

l* IndosttlM tor, r.member 

^8 highest intelleota are serving the induetnea in 

Europe, end eep, 1.1 end h„„„e„ e.perient 

closely eeeoculed with br.10 power there And 

crested e sudden demand for hu.inees m.iiLert 
elporienoed men of tine tl.,, 
euffioient number., .„d new van ."ree 

run by amateur manager., euch as lawyer, retired 
puHio eervante, and .0 forth, who with tU 
nlontione, or. unSt to take the pl.e, „f ft' 
trained bn.ine.a men For Ihi, re.eon men, of 
our new Joint Slock Comr.n,,, h.„ 

That IS the want in India, technical educaHn j 
people willing to profit by it (Hear? t,e, ‘ ) 

The Economic Condition of India 

The follewing „tr,et, from ,h, , 

Mr Montagu, Under heoretary nf state ^Indi. 
ft introducing the Indian Budget ft. Hones of 
Common, on J uly 26, will he reed wift „ i, 

In March, 1010, ft. Government of liduTog 
gated for aentploa of ,£376,000 Atft,-,„d 
they^r they found an improveinentof £5,448 400 
but of this improvement £402,000 went auf«’ 
matically to Provincial Governments Thus tlm 
amount by which the position of the Goverrmlnt 
of India was better than had been anticinated 
March. 1910, was £5.046,400 Halfth.s exSl;. 


oi the moment, be disregarded, because it arose 
rom an exceptional and transient cause — the 
sensationally high price of opium Apart from 
this, there was a saving of £811,600 on expendi 
iJ eL** increase of £ 1,912,900 in the 
yield of heads of revenue otliei than opium On the 
fli e of economy the most important feature was a 
Raving of of £358 000 in military expenditure, 
to a decline in price® Tlie improvement 
” , 1^12,900 in the yield of heads of revenue 

othei than opium was mainly the result of increas 
ed net receipts from Customs, and flora commer 
*^8 railways and canals, 
X4ti4 300 occurs under Customs I will only 
ment on two items— silver, which showed an in 
crease of £450.000 and tobacco, which showed a 
decree. 0,^1225,467 IV hen II, . former duly 
' 1 ”® increaeed laet year a caiitioue estimate 
na ura y framed of its piohahle yield, since it 

““7 Pcee'btlify cf eom. 

dielco. of „J. ceneequent on th,^ mcrcee 
in loin ^ 1 J""."' '“*■ "orortation in silver 
from ft .. ''"y telling off 

thenvve pf®ceding year, and 

SatX accordingly It may be added, 

1910 thJi during the discussions in 

the mcrensed duty might depress 

caL^Tm d', India and Ihu. 

roUeeTr. 'nternatlonel tr.de h« 

r«sth.,or. ft '“'' pniceot e.lver, 

23 7 /l 1 d I Indian duly, wj 

The eOecl ff ft”'”’" ' Pcoeent.'pnce ii 24 3/84 

dulie. w.rj fi,.5"uh »» -atieleclorj The 
likels to h. . ‘ '? “■at were thought 

cf India honed ft P’nductive, and the Government 

They ffSd lu",' ' 5 '^' ’"■“'d *"'" 8 “ -^^^ 0,000 

than ™ e ™"* ‘7 8 «a‘cr eaten. 

jeerenowed, redLtorof'fn '^""”8 

ty end nearly so per eent T"' 'i’""'' 
eceounled for f 1,270 ocS , Eail"«y« 

lion XS1,000 aild t,le„.ft‘“.“.”''P "’ '"‘ 8 * 
improwmei t in tbs nF The 

result of the increase , 

X674,800— and iha .tr- traffic receipts— 

intercut charges nnd m***^n^ working oipenses, 
X597.700 The shaiehoir 
partnerewiththeOovernml^! ' 

important lines of rail^ll? T 
wdetably by the benefited con 

working The euarAF* and cheaper 

eorplusprofits of, etearm** ‘companies received M 
than .n the prece hng year InVr®'* ^ 

"gyear In the period from June 
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1, IBIO to June 7,1911. "’‘’"’“Sh oJ ihe 

2“S£.=:tos:=s 

seen tt*l the belter fin»ne.^ 

It w>U thus M se outcome d 

poeition of the Govern® md.Teck 

[t^reesea burden* on tbe people. 0 

reeuU of f.vourable ^o« d.rertlj 

g*Bet*l popuUtion ben , ,|jgQoveiom6nt 

•od m much fuller measure » Govern 

The Government of India . undortaking 

Bent It >a *■ ’*“* ®° n.ritv of it« subject* 
ehenng directly in 'YthC^most^proBtabla enter 
and directing many of EogUnd-to 

pneee How it e*mo * • com 

dutrustful of national or -hen I *“??»“• 

mercial antetpnses— at a tim ^ 

It «u even more J*?o, rt >» 

gave to tboe* who u a maWer 

tach wide coamtrcial 0PP«w nilwaye and 
tor ipeculatioB , but not ^^(^,^tb* chief 
in eaoale. but even in * „ a Urge 

industry of India— the utaation which 

lud active partner It “ difficult— tbe im 
ntkea budgeting lo lo • j^^^mona whicb 
poesibihty of cr great deficit* 

nay leal to large the wealber- 

Empire* may rise or lai , 

b.i .. ua... '-a”" ■f'SSi, t. .. 
b. a..,., -a » .« 

wbelmiog proportion oi in (;„„rtni»n‘ 

provmc**, and deficit* □,erau»ing *o0v»» 

Success of the birvest bring ^pl, 

^nrrr::.:5ssv“-- 

two y«.re of agricolloral p«*- 

of 1909 had re eeUbliihad to « jower* heavy. 

parity of lodu 

the prices satisfactory . to be »b^ 

?ir,r3 S’ f 

of the year and *°^^,"'xbe piedictw^th^*^^ 
m'X'ust year of *BWttb*n^ »“ 

m809 3 .V."^ioo>90‘>- » * 


■ ;; 1910 11, il37 000,000 

X123,000.000 ' t ,n the three yeara 

(Chew*) A nee of 37 merchandise 

laa I otable event, . , 5 . -uch less extent 

have increased prosperity of bar 

Thus. tlmo. « « ‘0 India owes its surplus I 
vest and of trad j.narv improvement in 

turn no* ‘<» th» “‘”ordin y „d „,th 

the actual ccceipt from P necessary for 

of any dwutjon f"” ‘*'® “[I^.X'trary, the result 
China m 1907 It «* ^u _ („ the 

olitricr adhersnce to Hiat 8 tt, steady 

re*lrmtKmofeuPP'y.“"f‘‘’;; ha, raised 

program of the reduct on o 1^ jgogoStho 

^ to an ““«“™P';‘‘,f'tp\um .old m O.lcutU 
average pt«.e of » c o _ 

T v‘"L‘ 

fully "n pound* bs* been granted to 

Wbitb lehc’l ^ distributed between 

amount j ,,,,, ,„..,iutioue, primary and 

tecbnieal •"'* '"f “‘",ieges hostel*, g r'*’ 

‘‘k;.^x?Sw!ro;» s 

th, pmaotwn of ,„rio„ce, the City of 
oruoicipal schemes , lor i i333,300. 

Eastern Bengal .abordinaie police , 

ruorganiiation rttained by the Govern 

il.QOO.OOO la* been re‘";j“^ ^ working 

•uvpius wa» rece ^ ucanimily of 

V*be»n*e ‘be" “ '**'*•’« ““i 

.pproval, be»n 

A* pactice of devoting much money to 
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the discharge cf debt In this House the 
opposite view is likolj to be held, and th. 
Goveriimcnt may perhaps be thought to have in 
fringed the etrietest canons of finance in not 

S" Jischargo 

of debt But inaimiichas the non pioduclivo 

•£46,000,000, as against £71,000,000 ten veara 

were'tooonr‘'‘“‘’tn'“‘' «' teduLon 

were to continue, the non productive debt would 
be ettinguiahed in about 18 yearn, the Govern 
Z on 

lih I I combination of piudence nod 

liberality in dealing with the eurph,, that good 

bditi onerous In, 

r ‘b°tr',*r‘rs““' ' ‘'■""sh'.'.r s: 

Utest .nfCaZont t^rb";;."' it',”?,'* '>■« 

telegram was received »k 'oUcwiDf 

"Proepecteare geTerallv^d “ 

Eastern Bengal fnd Assam Be 
Burma I„\b. rest o 

sons of Burma, ' '“''oding the dry 

>"g. to have been normal 

gm. to wither, and ,f no ram falL ^ 

nest ton day, or so, the .„iL„ 

imperilled The situation h« 

Northwestern Deccan, Nor'lh Zn,.Zt""S 

and west of Central Provinces 
West India generally causes ecm ^ *" North 
Slocti.rem most placM cl.T h"' 

condition of the pop’l,l,l,„„ °rZ'« j *"* ““ 
pnces sbow no abZorm.l oovemenu' H"' 
alteration of taialion that is provided r^' ™'7 
tobacco The ejpericnee of laTl year a 

^v^: it\d'te:d-z„"m\"f- 

Sird"““ hsSB reduced"?;' „"„Z 

Indus nnd Long Staple Cotton 

premecding, ef tts'lnternahcMl C„S Con' 


Mr Coventry (Officiating Inspector General of 
Agriculture, India) said that, on the whole, it 
suite India to produce a short staple cotton He 
Mserta that if we are to induce the cultivator 
o c nge his present methods and produce long 
Blaplo cotton, wo have to bear in mind two 
thinga—first, that the price for the long staple 
cotton must not „„ly bo higher than that tor 
the short staple, hut It must bo so high that it 
Mv 7 ield which must inevita 

■iJLi ' i" r'"”Slng from a short to a long 
B ® • “mf. secondly, we have to rocogniio that 
,o J “■rksf would have 

'a" , B ehiftod from Germany and Japan to 
England, (oc there ar. no bnyors nt long^plo 
molt „”nn ib"' “1 Brossot Neither the Gov.m 
either f tu ^ Agricultural Department can do 

Zdt t„ “ “ 'or Iho ‘rade 

Itaelt to movo m the matter 

o„."ln’l’ '‘,°"'“'''r, hae been found the most sen 
brnjnl''l„’ ■>' progress is that, thers 
gniww dleVnr'."' f,‘*P'*'otlonin India, the 

with thft value for his produce, 

Slttr Zn “""S'r ‘hs Pnos p^.d may 
otlso allillZh!" result IS 

yield At thl'^ oultivator, owing to the lower 

tull valnlUre “d“'l "Z' '! ” “-“‘i 

other words I ther'^ "B®'" *“P''i “r, 
sfpl. ooS ‘Zd" u* '“S 

cultivator m m r B'"' w^'oh there is not, the 
61 more L """ "ould undoubtedly bene 
y'd The Lf; "®u,“’'"'P“'> of the lower 
™fty „ 11 , 1 ^ 0 ?°'!'^ ’ “olution of thie diffi 

•ssney. to buy, gm'Vfi" “ 6uj>"g 

cotton Until export long staple 

‘b« DepaZm" ‘he valuable Lrklf 

Btandatill Pepb-«. ,1* “ore or less at a 

Association nrny see ik Cotton Growing 

•natter their way to move m the 

A”Nitlubu.onofAntn„.t.e8atDelh. 

»*y dsaire of R.m t _ 

I«‘auteoant Governor of fk" ^ ' 

been formed under ik a committee 

Commissioner of the n«ik^*l^ presidency of the 

P“.» of making a 1 “•"’'“‘''■•'OO. for the pur 
•“•torical end irchi, of object, of 
liM during the coawf fi!, ‘"‘'rMt tor cihibi 
old budding, in ij,, y* woather One of the 
Momlaa tlah.l), wi:°|, Dtolti Baithak or 
“• * B*rg«*v many year, bw,„ 

“•■’o the collection, aid ^ 1’ bmog edapted to 
B to the best advanioge 
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Tbm la & }>eTmt&ent colUctioD of ktiniUr 

irticlee, which is st preseot booBed in the Niq 
qstkhsDs, but it will be moved over to the 
MamUs Mahal aseooc as possible, and mil form 
the nucleua of the Exhibition The combined 
eotlection will be on view on the occesion of the 
|snfuD part^f which is to be given in the Port in 
honour of Hi8 Mejerty tha King Emperor 

Two UseftU Famp})I«ts 

Two useful pacnphleU hare recently been pub 
hsbed officially The A’ote on lbs Priiml Position 
»/ Cetton InittixpaUim in fndm bv Mr BonierJ 
Coventry, Officiating Inspector Qenerel of Agri 
Culture in India, contains a large range of cotton 
inforoiation acd yet ta priced at only two anoes 
Ptttxttetdit, ginng mixtures and recipes for use 
sgainst intects in the field, the orebaiii, the 
garden and the house, by H Maxwell Lefioy, 
Impennt Entumotogiet, ehould find a place in 
•very home It ii eareliiUy tUuitrated and Uio 
price u twelve anoM per copy B>th iheeo 
pamphlets may bo had of the Supariotsodant of 
Goveinmeiit Pwotiug, Is ha, Celcuita — /wdioo 
IVads Jmmnl 

State Techmcftt Scholanbipfi 

Th« following IS issued lo the Fdueation 
Departtteet -^The Ooveroosot of India have 
tbi* year sancUoned the awarl of ten State 
Twboieal Scbolarsbipe to tbs followiog ea»di 
dabs for a course of trsiaieg la Europe in the 
subjects noted agsmst eseh 

(The candidetsa arsrecommeoded by the vsnous 
local Govemmsiits ) 

Bladras— I Mr M 0 SiUram. Weaving Z 
Sfr S Sakaram Rao, Tsxtils Manufacture 

Bombay —3 Sir P V JIahd, Msnufectnro of 
Tanning extracts and their use in tanning 

Bengal — d Mr B D Binnet and b Mr 
PhaniBhusati Ray .Mechanical and EWtticsl Engi 

United Provinces —6 Mr Bam Chandra 
Snraetara, bfaaufacture of sugar 

Eastern ^egal and Asssoi — 7 Mr Abiiash 
Cbsodra I>utt, Silk weaving, dyeiog and fioieb 
iog 

Central ^uvinces— 8 Ur Obulamali Mobam 
madi. Manufacture of oils, fete and there |W 
docta. 

Cwrg— 9 Mr K M SIntUnnah, ilerbamcal 

Engineering 

Ajmere Merwa.— 10 Sir Beni W. Oittoo 
Spinning and weeving 


AQRIQU1.TURAL SECTION. 


Tbs New A^nniltaral World in India- 

Ebum Ifr BIoQtagub Indian Budget Speech id 
the Bouse of Commons 

1 hops that the industtMl development of 
luitiu wiH nut ba eoafinsd strictly to industries 
I hope this dsTelopment will also extend to the 
Dew agneuUurnl wotld which has been formed 
by tbs comparetivsly recent deetructioo of tbs 
isolation of the village Division of labour bss 
been introduced, the export of produce is piov 
ing, and (ha sbarss of Che ItaJlarJ, the Oarem 
mant, and the laboUTSr are now being paid more 
and more by tha cultivator in money Oovem- 
losnt has modified, in the interests of the eul 
livator the system of revsnus ssseasment which 
It inherited from Its predecessors, and which repte 
asQta Its partnership m the sgrieultural industry 
Ooverbnset bat also bean sedulaus to protect ten 
ants from tbs exacbooa of landlerdt Ita method 
«f eootrolling lasdioids who added to fixed rents 
esses for fictitious ssrriess would, I fear, ebook 
many Conservatives in tbu country and oams 
envy among tbs meet advsBcsd agncaltuml re- 
fomers (Laughter ) lb Bacgal tbs Tenaeoy 
Law pruvidss t^t every cultivator who baa held 
any land >n a villaga for 12 yean aoituitsaa right 
of otrapancy, an I is protected from arbitrary 
avicuen asd from arbitrary enhancement of rent 
(Beer, hear) Us has got fixity of teonrs and fair 
rent (bear, bear), asd in Madras tha cnltivator is 
virtually a peasant proprietor, paying a judicial 
rent for tbueojoymest of hia land (Beer, bear) 
BottbocnltiVstor has two things alirsys against 
bio be is dspenfenC on the asasons, and be is 
naturally improvident Re will spend, for instance, 
the equivalent of several years income on a single 
marriagu festivity Be must therefore, turnto 
the money lender, eod, once in Ins clutchea he 
IB never free This la not nnique in Indie 
The tale le Just tha saiua as the tale in Ireland, 
ID Germany, and in France, and ltd per cent 
and 280 per cent are not uorommoo rates of 
interest The whels of ths auiplua produce 
goes to ths cnon^ leader ss payment of interest. 
As for the payment of priDcipal, that la enriy 
always impaeaibls IndiBo agriculture u gnug to 
be naved, as J believe, by the Baiffeisea aystsm— 
a boon from tbe Weet, wbicb is tskiog hold lo 
ladM 

I want tossysoBietbmg of co-operative move- 
meet, hecauso f 'oeVisrs (hat area Eogitnd nay 
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have mucli to learn from India here You 
cannot apply capital to agriculture in the sanie 
way that >ou can applj it to industry, for you 
cannot take ) our raw material, the land, and lamp 
It together into a factory , the eiae of an economic 
holdmgcan never be gieater or smaller than the 

P«sible Though aggregation is the essenco of 
the m.nnt.ctunng mdosirj, ,„a „oUl,„„ „ n, 
essenco ot the agiioullural ,„d„,trj_ 
eipls ot capitalization governs both, but inagri 
cintuio rcBonroo must b« had to co operation 
The Kiv under which the societies are incorpo 
rated was pased in 1904, and sometime elapEl 

ft on eo ‘k* pnneiplesof co o^r 

ation could be mide intelligible to the 
by theGovsrnmeiit officials* to whom the wk 
ot organization was entrusted The principles 
were borrowed from Euronc were ,.„t,ri 

come from without, and the Ha ^ ^ 

It by men. „t' cfficers mdtad?"!^ 

Wn'Sknowldgedrbut'KrhaJ:” 

fectly though the figures tefiS thf 

•r.rem.rk.bl. I„ tbrf, fear. th^T"'!’ 

number of membera bo* j , 

‘0 231,000, tbs worViug "tomV”'" 
X300,000toi800,000 ‘ ’ """ 

oael, member repre'.enl - tal'; 'd'''tK'r''*' 

oporativomovemenlhasbeneficial . .(T oo 

than a million people Of couma tL f 

detail i„ «h.dVr,„,p„3c . 'bft'i':*'^ ■" 

Bengal, where there isno share’ o,e 
diTidenl, and all societies ere 
slriolesl prinoiplw, ol unhmitel “’a 

member, of lb. society pledge their *?'* 

we get the most perfect ,pS,'“ 

Raiffeisen pnnciple ^ n of the 

PRACTlCai. RESULTo 

It H from the account of the movemeni L 
b> the provii cul officers (ai d of th# «>S w 
tl e las* Conference of r4„tn.rl M w%re fn!,’:'* 
that on® realtres the capacity of the Indian rn"*i 
^pulation to r^^pond to a beneficent Z “3 
their latent powers to work for th* 
good The initiative in the first instance bad 
com. from the Oovornment and , 0 , 0 ®^^ 
a regustrar and one assirtant and two orih^ 


province of 20,000,000 or 
40,000 000 people could do nothing unless they 
could Munt on the assistance of honourary helpers 
Ihia him boon forthcoming Men ot education 
and public spirit onimated sololj by enthusiasm 
tor the movement have set themselves to learn 
the principle ot Co operative Credit Societies, and 
in their several neighbourhoods haie become or 
gamzere and honoerary managers of banks Even 
greater enthiisiaeiu is to bo found In the villages 
emoog jmor and homely men of little education 
I has been found, „ot by any mean, ,n eiery 
village, or equally i„ all parts of fndia, but *0 an 
™'’»‘«''‘'< 0 P«ted Inapoor village 

20 raf '‘nt “f 

dTO>sits!!si/ "T * "’“'■'""S oapital-ehiclly 

affffoTl ^■‘.000 The bank has 

memb.“ t" ’’ f I””"- 

“burauaa continuation school and an 

I havTlaotb ' 

. efedil bank'' 'TC'" “o' * tn-sglng 

to . man orb.'d"’ . ' '’'’”>"’8 "■'“‘’'"Inp 

proof of hi, rXrm r? 

10 ^ 

doing trade I "* opening ehopa and 

•■m Rt land Othe,,. again, 

deblH, ardtheimi>rl!°'^*’'"®"*’ ''f 0 *^ 

•nts, and even af bnekward ten 

vernacular fchoola of night nnd 

dii-putea, and in onrnr t!f 
"P the question of have taken 

almost are the bepmn.'®** “fi'tiition One can 
villapp communities^ flT^® 

-notber note 1 .,aI > ^ut there ,a 

^hde Tillagera have‘" 

'Wy for oomlinaZ '^7" “ wonderful 
•‘nd white cnthueiastic* 1 concerted action, 

■wtelhgenee h.es h“ .rd'^t" P“"‘'<>" ""■> 

•he cause, there i. ‘J"'? enlisted In 

•he natural Ie.gs„,„y"'''‘ "• the apathy ol 
tW apparent failure to , “"d 

wnporunw. of tba ^ ‘ha immense 

*«b‘ that ih, g,}'* ""W«ent Ther, „ 

*'d I hope >t will not workers, 
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«TBE eOtil. 

VnSa the ‘‘j!*’ ‘ ,„u,ng a tutefuUy got 
Fam«ig<>o«* Strert, > birthdej* of »il 

up hirlhdey 6 ADniY«r“r>“ 

theEeigowg^”"^ ’ ^ , F,a„he8 of t^he 

.rf other owiBber* of with » 


the Rwgb'bg .ul RoT»1 Ftiuiliee of the 

TBt qoiSBK. Of BICIKS* »B*CKtaA oeijiber* of ‘J® ® J addition with a 


ho* *he ce®» to know the gr»®t ®®“ * 

> s S'i .h." 

!, on the lobject — . ,uddot>ly The "“®'’ 

Oo* day while peeing m® ® ®“ ... I |u.he4 *»« 

iDoke “Itwridiculoue that your fat ,_ hebed in 

^oU be plaeed in a pofltion of poeitif oumbered 

toward! one another" j r «,,h emDhaei*. egref®*'' 

“ft « quite ndieoloua. eeidl, ««' .f-.tt one Ungu 
“ How can e teeoM.Utton be brought abont t 

“ Weed, I don’t Tb. « 

“Oh. you meen \ »hould epolagite 
— L — -HeuBoniae ™r. . 


'£sr.u....-a ,vf » f 

joke “ItwtidiculouB that your fat l.gbed tboee m the Indian lanp 


„.ws* 

* sorsuif «”«’* 

> ^ Mr Uoton Sineleir® 

The ceeult book like 

rent tor 18 “ .L hortere o! Mewaf®* 


" Indeed, 1 son t *now-uu.--i „ neuiv v. another ws i‘ae 

“Oh, you neen \ ehouU epolagite ,g ,,9ur. “*7 a»o! DeUwaree 

Theekeray.turting quickly «{«" «• , .tba Jungle. .opportod by the 

“Ko,Idon'taeacithat. «ti<tly. MW ^ Agjiarea that the eondition 

“Yookoawhe la wore m the g ut the gaol i* M®*g ’ . g,phyiiaUd 

• Etery prieont® « ^Tbere u no white ®»n 


ea, eaid ne ^ . „ t. more • Etery pneoner » " white wan 

"Been if that were eo, ^,hepebe Tbedirt “*''‘”8®'”“ ” hm face M»»y 

ehycf tpeakiog mo ^Ttb® pJ«® «u™ Mi out 

might knew yon would be nice to ^,tb boila «« of any 

not apologiee. H«r „,o.K.li.t.on.- r.heo« 1®®®®®® There « •'•8«®® 

••InthateiBetherewiU M no «wrl»evd for »««bBe . jjarcely any 

wad Thackeray decisively, looking w tXi^’o®'® nn conducta one of the 

through the glare of bit gla^ vontiletin . **>8 ‘ho pr'»on the coneiota 

“I am very wnry." . long ^.t ewe®'-!, clS >= 

- »kd hk. d. I k... k. -..M k. -AY' V?k" m ” 

muaed Thackeray prraently imIoIIt Fhl«kv V hen they becom i ^ ^ 

-Ok, I .k <- k."/ -;d I w; J, .k .bk* « ~ k. X Ik... 

‘ There it no need for me oven to irii autbcrit j, 

hat piised between ue, I ihall not y ^ ir»0Bth hai gone r«I of every university 

Try him, dear Mr Thackeray, only try biu>. ^»8 P the ^ ae wi 

you will tee ” . , . fc _ .tid came F^dent to spend a day -p,fect health, bu 

And later on Thacke^y did try b • incarcerated in “ pnsoi 

to our bouae with radiant face to tel I do not believe lha‘ \«>“'^ 18 hour* 


tuberculcnva er^ryw" ; tbe 

rt„t.l.t.<".®'>8‘h®P"*^ convicts 

woret ®w®*“,"^ clothing which is sc^^ to 

borne cowl*"'’* l,r The workshop ii » 

. New York dealer gaidom aeo 


Uotne The worksnop - 

, New York dealer there said' 

atones, aothatjbsy^^^^^ 

-b«>® and they cannot 


ruength ha. f®*;* th, court^f «®®^ 

might to be P®f* ,o each a prison u we 


’"■r’ir?‘7r"7,r.'Mhm.”«'5'*b'l'.Id .kkki i.prak—kkt 

S',-?; j:;, - rs» ?■” ’ 


enonih— or words to that on«.» j 

grasped it very cord ally-and-and 

friends again, thank Uod I ’ 



8mn*n 1 


ttOAU 


legal. 


tirntMOKiolr 
Tb« fn>»iDCrt 


K UTS I 


I CtSTISil. 


ef»h* H» Mr J, 4.,,MC. IU-^>. 

LTroC.I'Vhr^AthT th, U.. n.*. f'-*-*" 

H,„.ar J..d,.. -.J Mr ,h. Il.*h 

IliKh Court of I ^loWi— On 
C.>urtot llomh»j I iMih 

thi r«**,7^* Oovor"*'*'* 

bretn oor .«,u..nUBCt -h-eh^ur-.« 

tnla » llfiMrt frundthlp * •ft'r 

ud It mu k front pUnur* M *7 wetkins 

dtp iril Uor kflrr hour " h»««r»»<» • 

tB hu chrtrfal rpnl ^ , br««>t« *<• 

rtpsUliofi »* • U«y«» ‘ tiiH 

Jxhu butt h.roly h* 

«rt.i.l, h. ... •'"I‘ Alu, 

*•» ilrrnyf rUrrr, h« *“ *' ,n„,nt Plokd'r b« 

k latjf prno.» of effi» »» O"’* " , .„,th.c.«. 

«M kppomtod to iho BoncK ^ .n^ » 

U kddS to tho rtru'nUo" to .rrry 

»11 things t» «'l -y* "lltuM th.^"*" •"'* 
Bi«mW of hUprofrwion. ,. ,. _b*,^»r ho 

■i, lur .l..r. 1- '•""'.’X a..™. --' 


»»» to bo rrliod npo" *"*, .wh w «ho 
action, ho waa kWat.ly atra-fhl. .k, 

ITOatoft honour that any tn*o _.„c of b** 

^«.on ho ha. adopt.t ^ B.d* 

Lth and a. . mark of "-P^' *ry orJ-'T 
will bo cloard Ihia day without doing 7 

ncssias or tnJotf o’* ^ 

Th.non Mac«hi>ar.inghrr.^^^* 
ooatme of the U P a gr*** 

bTCr-^of'tar.ru. ^ 

iUmpa, will tho Oorerntnon* ” tho 

to toquiry into thocauaea o' .ppcra doth* 

Eon Hr B...n Ji. l.”«* 

IianUnant.Oo»aroor that to* 


TSa 

to changed condition, of lif* 
.Iv.nring and tiara hat been a 
" "" . «f trmfa Tha 1it« of “>• 
ipmrnt ni« diffi 

paoplaar* hafr'Ciing pi. nr c.aaa raaort to 

cnltiMaia an.ing, *r juiputea or 

ihs citil oonrla l-jr pjura tamf foTtad 

.acoacry of mooa* 1 . ro r ^ rffarda tha Incrraaa 

upon platuMfl. M-M ih.n an unhealthy 

a, father icdicating a Jir»*l a .pecial 

coi ditn o and !»•• ' o ,n,re«c “ 

1 ciuiry •< to the ea 

T„» snciaa wrotTT ««*• 

-ere Mk. I m 

The folio— ’g iiu»''0 4tb - 

■I ent d iting < • , Augual 2, Lord 

If, the Ilouiw 1 f lAOrde. on A«M ^ ^ 

\\,.l wl eAke.t tie CaUutU 

«<>)»•' T of the 17 Ptvonet. in the Khulna 

M April t f**’- " . J’ f«i>ilutien of the pro- 
dacoitr o." ■ • , K, tBfM n>«“ f*?" 

p„,, egiorted ,’1.0 ihatacf T»’^, ‘0 “>• 

anl irhather pr.r>8'>» » « 
dun.g‘h**'>^*"7^^^^^ ,,g*l wJtiiiar. to 1a^ 

to the prMOM" " f pn„ner« pleaded 

the»to..r.dar.unlth»t ^ ^ 

geiUy they hoB. and on mhou 

^Otuftcu adopted ^ 

authooty eofh a p iil.ckburB aaid that hO did 

, ,.»..> M.'M |.rf .h..U ..k 

.’.S " " “• Jirrs 

of India he r 


^ll^oa of theea robberie. A. 
Ukao by tha 

*“ **"• •‘tTtoMn" aerith •’"* 

(loearnm ‘ p,oeeeding« The 

, co«»u"><”’ ‘ j;, conrayed by a «ry amm- 

ot the Oovamman , no aecrot 

,«t and un"a«P“^“ _ . , »bo «aa thought ao 
nboat It, be *•* j, , (jrat Indian mamber 

«.n of that bo «•» u* . .ppointment had 
of tha Viceroy •Co"”' thought that tha noble 
bMU a great of theOovernmint 

«ouia agree Thar, had bean 

'"'‘I,™ tV. ■'T*'".':::; 

^.'„Xrb. .f ^ 
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FUNCTIONAL AttlLMlNUKIA 
The most important poinls rot neetod with thin 

ver} common tondition nre aumraaiK-ed bj Dr R 

Uutchison in a lecture which is published in the 
Cfmiail .TowmaZ In view of its hearings on life 
insurance, choice of cnreer, and so on, this condi 
Wn IS one about which evcrjono in practice is 
bound to b« railed upon .omo do, for a pronounce 
mont Dr nutrhuon doea not hrliovn tbal true 
tunctional (or cjcliral, ortb rtalio, poalural, 
phj.iolosiral lulcrmitlent) nlbum.nuna la ot anv 

Mgard It as the precursor ol kidney lesions ot a 
more rations nature The m.m basis ot d,.t„ o 

bald^rd?'*. -Ibuouuun. and 

facts 'i'Suit. renal dese.se rest, on two 

XJto ’’ti'.i'n'rr "tb."'‘’“"'''”“K 

other 18 that granular casts are never oresent 

iipiisi 

Oalcmm uXte°U“rhag°'h '““P”"”* 

many d.fr.rTn. dl't. "he^^ra.'^'r '“I” 

been tried by Dr Hutchiann 0,1 1 r j has 
The line Lo adopts ati °“"tb 

2--^ -'-•^-tntnnr^Lrr 

S'TAKE BITES 

tor°.LK."“®er;"rL?. 7 „'r-'-" " 

tend.rins humanity iinmnne Bns,l”a'„d"lL'’' 
have a speciality of the most venomn,,. r“ 

Dr Brasil, who spends his leisure m thlr*^" 
pany, declares that even the most desd7 
haa no real hostility towards man N„ *1 7!“ 

ever been attacked by a snake hi. ?x ® 
to the snake) permite him to ’ paraF, 

noonslylho prey destined for h„ food K!?”*';, 

by mi. ake you walk on his tsil ho becomra ’ J' 
clusirelj consemn. of a desire f„r r.pri.a" 
notwant to ersue about It is sufficient e„ ^ 
that Bome hundreds of Brazilians and 
..ud. of Indians who,, pleZre "t * ““S 

barefooted in the forests die anmiallv fm 
dradly sting of ,h„ pbil.„th"p°“"Zor th^y' 


ba\e unwitting!) annoyed, notwithstanding the 
humanitarian opinions of snake bites m genera! 
This IS the evil forwhicli Dr Brazil la tryingtoSnd 
« rented) The Butantnn Institute, half an hour 
distant from St Pauls preparca antidiphthenc 
and aotitetamc serums, but ita speciality is the 
antrophidic sei um Dr Oalmetto was the first 
lo discover a method of procuring immunity, but 
thoeerum of the Ltlle Institute prepared from 
ixitsonuf Indian cobras proved n. hand of Dr 
Ursiil powerless ngainvt the Brazilian rattlesnake 
In this way Dr Brazil made the discovery that 
Mch South American species had a special poison, 
e serura of which took no efiectoo other poisoos 
ccordingly at Butantan three diffeient serums 
are prepared , two art on certain species, snd the 
thud called “ployv-ilent, is used in cases where 
the owner of the poison has ommited, when he 
etiing his victim, to leave l»s visiting card and 
09 ab ish his identity -^the most common caso 

A CASE OF COFFTE FOISOVINO 

Th™-?*."*" "“"“y icportei to the Societe ile 
coffea^M * m."*® 9cute poi«ODiDg from 
the n«i amount of coffee taken by 

benatic ^ chronic dyspeptic with 

^ roff!a susceptible 

free coffee frJ^r iL** ^ajling had substituted caffeine 
teWfor h.™ . XJnfortuna 

a mistalrn K ^ *'*Khl of the accident he had by 

tl.el^w„^..‘*,''f,° Hi, sZplom, 

and pulse rsio Very rapid heart beat 

quent mictuntlo?' 

lowed by Drofon A eicitement, fol 

r»r llirra dw '"“'S 

observation statea it ^ho result of this 

«.ll, those «h ,‘ttrF"'”r "f* 

ehould be very Boar.n"^^^'u become excited, 

■no free coifed, t?i„„lh‘" ''’V'" 

should be of creat RBx® perhips levs palatable, 

»n such cases 

CaOLERA IN MECCA 

hoping to induce intp«ri^ cholera in Mecca 

their visit P'lgnms to postpene 
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IGiamtCOUIJTO t j 

A cry.U. ot th. 

(t 01 ner»l wh b 'ti kno , ,H»df of 

»qu»m« tie eccord ng P" , ■ net re* • 

«loot)«»mentl> the ',*’1*'*,^ e Th * 

5 ,'™ a"£ jij 

IT".*".’ 

m.irM in lensth the t)st«l •*' 

:"-fd be M.n t. to g ; 

,„d ,h.n V ,-.l *. ght .«<< 

lU we ghl *« »♦" « " , ^ ,„V Die t»» 

Iwwdlhtnm for»v ]<• l®f‘) ' , h,T. be* 

TweMr *»• * 1 "*““"'’ j .. .«• meted 

J to the 6 dee ot the •»"« 
tbrt M . «y»Ul when out w U r™’ d. ^ 
hotidred thoueend * r«U ot oequeo P 

venoiH » !•• g .y be <>( 

For the puei^e of co o^r « ^ 

.oteteet M r«» the 6r.te. 


r""*d“ The' L^'h K - gW’- •‘'"‘r 

deneod* The Koh > o*'t * - ^ qg.rter 

tod * gh y » * e«T»t» (eboot boodteJ 

t:sT.’ iti'"i'ir«s i'll* s^""- 

wt ghed twohandred ^[‘^./’“.'theTKord for 
dI!^on"e" South Arne 

.. 1.0 ta. 1 ™J ..1 ■ f.X*” „o™l ..<■ 

the Porter Rhodes M '“‘J* .v, g vow. 
III,,... ....to Hot ollh. 

1905 in the Prom et ™ "* .ii ow oo* reentde 

I.B,ou. Call nen d .moad .« P«’ 

were heeten Th ■ »ton* three 

thenieof etiy kn®''" ^“‘d.hjte.qoerterreteVs 

Ihoumnd end twenty fire end thrws^ 

end one-.tid * th td puu" '* p„rcke«J " 

throufhoot Th* Cul o —Mit eod by the® 
iw; by the Trereveel 0®’;*" net to 

yraented to K of „pr*Mnt*>t by 

Atn«.erdere to be out end » « ,n»ell*» bnll 
one Urge .tone. end. number ol em 


;L-r=..n;ror^.f™.-« 

„ . ,., 1 . 01 .. .J.“» „„ „ 

*”J ™l‘i “. .™ W ">’ ■' “ u' 

..t»i.rK... '‘'V."."™.,:.: ."~br.<o 

cpeuleformeewee g „ ru nente 

«, h the cerbon Th 

.« »t«i proof egt Mt * hmerbe *upp' *•! - 

^hooilenlmon mor.ble eer 

dlh. elaetooe The 

‘“T^tonew .15 volU. Another j-mphlet 
;? other - u u^of .pp.r.t _^for^.u^ 

,r vue tool, e A epp »neee 

* mw neb m r»«r*MT‘« 

by » •'“ft, jr^.,,,Ue«dum d rKtIy from 
’T'lTnertll n «h» »»"" ®' ‘ ‘ ef- 

I I be rn® bl* by th e B«ti* » tmt ten 
,n»»b*r^ / ot ptohWende roeduee 

,gd obte n m.® ^ ^ p,, 

•“”‘*/i!rofum. mo*<*e •*> ch h Iherto 


».,rr. Ttr. or 

APemphet l»“e«> 

end Owopwiy (U“ **V, 


,_«r* Brother* 

enddiapMy (1^“ tuoad*i|W*k 
fnlureeof ’'•'T'/btl M.to^th* >««d»e“ 

type of Ulephon® I" carteot* thro-gh 

leobteined not by ®nd ng urge 


b„„.n eyetem 1^*8, b^' nb.Uton end not 
Ibreufb lb* pore* of the ek n 

HTD*0-«t.»CT*tC I fett CO 
et . meetirg of the Bonrd ef Direct^ of the 

I.U ;iTi“b..~ ■‘•n’' JTZ 

IiJ held on AOlpl.t 15 in Itombey po 
*^r . .1. were wnrlJered end occepted op to 

‘’■.•.'T.Tr.S "r '.tc 

'' “”‘.r.uV. ., 7 . 1 .01 - >o"i" 

rpV'^t*'** *■'' beeoreiaered unit thee* leeti 
nre completed- 
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THE POPULATION OP INDIA 

Thp following „ from Hr Monl.gu, Hnj,,, 
urerli in th, Uonie of Commons ® 

Last jeai It will be remeinbereil, I gnvii thn 
Uouse .om, figiires-nlwajs poor tlimg, b^whS 
to Irj to picluro ii coiinlrj—to sliow tlio numbers 
of the people, with wliieh we l,.d to deal 7c.” 

from the Shan States on the borders of vSnn^n 
m the east to the deserts of Tioi., l 4 ‘’'"'“‘n 
west, from the snom of 1 H ^ 
extreme north to OapeComonn in th« ‘ 

embraced an of 11 7 lio, , 'f “ 

With nine d.j, of tL .nu7r .Uol T'S 
merit of India were able to announce m! 

01.1 Egnrea of the Jro.inoa, „„d F.i.d,‘o7sr,l 
and principal towns Tl e oorrean * a ^ 
viaional figures m this count7 w7i,^ '*• 
nonnced for aesan week. Ih J „ ! ° m 
instance of most careful preliminsrv^o ® 

and attention to the minutetl dellfls *1!"“''^ 
not ha,, bee. possibl., wi.boat tt w I 
operation of many ooluntary workers bslScL 
alUlasssaof soci.lj O.nsn. taking m m 
not without Its own peculiar difficJtis, i ' 
told, for instance, that nn one occasion . L 
tcibo in C.ntral India became firmly persu.drf7'^ 

the enumeration waapreliminarp to Ihair hetiS 

as sHvea, and aeriona noting or failure w., tb 
ened The official i„ charg'’. th. c.ruVoL^ 
tione, being a man of re.onrc., te.El 
that some other hj polhe, a was required to accoT,. 
for the enumeration He „„gb, outon.of;,, 
headmen a. d informed him that the tribe wm 
quite under a miaapprehenaion , that the 
object of the enumeration was to decide a W 
that bad been male after euppei be*weeii 
Victoria and the T«r of Ru«s!a as to Avho bal th" 
greater number of subjects Not only the Quecn*^ 
reputation, but also bei fortune was at stale® 
That tribe was enumerated to a man ! (Laughter 1 
The total population of India is returned at 316 
millions, against 294 millions in 1901 But nart 
of the increase (1,731,000) is due to the inUoMon 
of new areas \Uowing for this, the net increase 
Id the ten years comes to 64 per cent The rate 
of increase shown by the recent Census m the 


United Kingdom was 00 8 per cent Of the total 
impulalien of 315 miflions, 214 millions arc in ' 
duded m British India and 71 millions in ^atlve' 
States t 

PRESS CAMP AT DELDI * 

IhsPrcasCanipatthe Delhi Dsibar will be* 
mtnated in the Central Cimp to the ireat of tne' 

Kidge at Delhi, and doss to the Camp of His 

Majesty the King Emperor, on lery much the 
mine ground as that occupied bj the Press Camp, 
"canagement ofl 
Bailey, and mil be divided into two* 
f'”' ^“''aP'an., and the other for' 

otMr”'A L!h‘fi"o7“ nahagemen 

erl,’’.'’'?'*"’'"’''*''" °*”P Ota centra 

fml „r .'■“'P‘'°” lool" vdlh a mess teiil 

h^^l'f V ^ 8"““’ '"“'f "‘■I 

Tiicr?!, '“"P' '“P and tewel. 

wbidilhs guests sre asked to bring with them 

gu"Lho„7d‘7r, PP"'"''’. 

With them T P^'^onal servants 

Snveiu ''PuPPiod ‘ant. will bo pitched 
ndiomi provided The^ damp 

a^ei.l ™'SPaP>' Oaae, "taPe 

arcoromodation^ 

be pTtSi t the 2 ’th 

who desire tr. .! November, and guests 

December will beTui’b'i-?*'t* 

provided for them from M 

Mntil the Bth n. u ^ '® former date, but 

for catering ^ their own arrangementa 

o"ter lor g^eata^from'^aiPV be prepared to 
Applications to nnr December . 

December, ipn mi,. iP^. before the 6th 
’^t'^ber, to Mr b II n ‘he 16thl 

Special Press passes wiH I \ 

Z «>,; Oamp, a7d seS „ df r"' en«‘» ‘ 

»tw reported from c . < 

I”*per8willBga,njjg^^ a that the liondon ^ 

nut wThs'l, "? Among the* 
ra««A for file «'i ® fjovat Fraser 
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IRE BATE EEnju,. 

death of we announce the 

Bfa^P Bahadfr. o 5 T 5 n^'^r ^ Narajau 

Highness wfl9 one of th- « ^ 
princes, and waa woli popuKrof Ind an 

admiimtrntor as a snort’s^*'' ” ^ and able 
figure JD Indian an7knT’V’ 

his vieva, and was Hh.nTf i ^ progiefiSvein 
ing as much at home r® ^ bo 

Calcutta or h.s own male "« ■" 

°®^0 ®AKT decrees 
I could ne\pr understand why well 
sre willing to accept honoratv J *”«" 

vereitiee There is somaH. ^ ‘^^greee from tTni 
in a man calling himself a 
who has probably n.llr L?°T\ I^w 

life Surely, the whole vSue ofVd”^ 
ed from the woru neccssarv vf degree isdern 
rather rough on those^ho h- ’** “ » 

foraleg,t,Ltedegj:eth,?«J,1 

bo conferred npoiT^eople who h! ^°nouis should 
whatever to win ,t ^ nothing 

Of course it may be obiected ♦»,«» « ^ 

..ty 4.S,™ ,0 h.„„„, 


bnli ‘■onfArnng an honorary degree upon 

Cnl I™”" R'runiing a eomowhat 

onlv^ m’’?* I 1 ^" '“>”»rarj degree is, after all, 

ZLZZ l'; “'f«-altboogh lb. „n 

It and wa^"'’"' *'■'“* "upcrtance to 

that I, rn.tebelieie that it i, a mtv that our 

"srr it “I-’™” «■'”"« --y wo:” 

genS bn TJ"y™H.e^.t.snot 

fhero»„i 0''“ «■>'! Cambiidg. 

Vf'errin r”TT"‘'r" *' A degree 

-o do molr *1 ^ ‘"’B A, all (h.tb.'hia 
wait a few ve-t scorn© a Master of Arts is to 
of money, abou"iJo 't'b i*° ““ 

UndTZ:“r‘‘-!' ca1,“ 

.be lt A 7 .,;; T'"™ oR>n>.n.l'»nfor 

for all pittiea enn^*”* j would be better 

were either tn Oxford and Cambridge 

a't.g.:^'r^,r°l^."’^®'r"’^ “A degrf, 

for It Hf ^ j> tfflpose rq ©xaroinatioB 


Mr H S ° » 1 TOLAS 

membereof then 
b> the rrfiA)rd 77aM 

Tboy the 17th Norember 

l“aving the rest of U Bombay and then, 

Northern l!dia priotToth ‘""t throorh 

will alt-nd xiZ „,Jf ,'''® ORferess, irhich th.y 
me, mil b, p„„nt at the Du, bar 


That Win T 

greatest platform tratol"®* ** worlds 

While iea may ““ fact 

they are unauimoue m political views 

the paJm of pyg e„, oiding to liia eloquence 

tbecindeoffhog^rt "7°'’ *? P>acmglmin 

U® pwsesses every facilfty of bumnn speech 

enperUtive degree »nd to a 

bweeope of vision '=°oception8 are oriimal, 

analysis penetrntinp mmr * *** absorbing, his 

dmtK,,,tro„g„jj rnmopi. and logical, bie 

the charm of the “•‘««noe full of 

And above all, b J9“«‘o mu..c of the voio. 

traneporta hie he,f,„ “•Bnetiem nhich 

“n>».andn.,k„,h7„ 7 »i “ °' 

cel hie very thoughta Ti,^ only understand but 
hhat the age „f „„*i™ ^^e ■<« popular notion 
W nrhila 7, "nia '’'i"'’"’*' "" "eve 

{“wer of oral utteranr. ■- 

Time" Union AIbhany (New Yoi 


Xitnea 1 
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POLITICAL. 

»K.r08TI0»*L BIPRESESTillOS IN rjUKC* 

Mr T F Fkoi»d, untiog in 
» «a«inct .cwunt of the progree. of propoaionnl 
representation in France “J® rham 

We baee the thing (R P ), “*« . 

her aeciJedeucceerrely, first, by 311 

223 (MaiaTialla amenilineDt), that Ihe ^ 

dArrondissement (small 

for aver, second, by the una.imity of 

minus lour, that Ihe mtlhoa of voting sl»M ^ 

Semtin de List* (voting by deFarlnieTilK "«** ^ 

reprvseotalion of the l-olitical minont.ea m th. 
eoLtr, . and third, this time -ith 
nimity, that the electoral quolivut shall be fix^ 
by dividing by the number of Deputies to 
elected the number of pereone going to tbe pou. 
and not the number of ciliieni m«trtveo 
electoral roll 

THl Ofncul KCRt« 

We are Clad to see (laje the ClofN) f~o. t^ 
Urtetthe'ne* Official becreta Bill an ame.d 
»«toftheActof 1891 that i. 

tCr:tay‘*lE: offierc 0^.^ 

penal leitilade of from three to '»**'• ^ ^ -a., 
fead of one yeer. hard l.boar » tfl'l.” 

to a foreign etate, the punishment s 

Sz,;z'2r,irjnrrm"'.°p“"£»'‘ " 

:H"E£: 

vuable There ere other ■“?”*""* j^i^e a««b 

He new Bill which legeli«« arres ,otro- 

. > The Bill has u**" 

d^d i^wTh. House of i/itd. br 

wd shows tbit fort by « 

ek.tcbiog * J°„“,„lookeJ 

heruian officer have roi uve 

roue* toiiTC** o*s* i* ’ 

. 1 to the — 

A torrespondeut wniw ^ Deputy 

Thakur Pateshwari J; _*d„ vtectioii 

Kegistrate, has been trying a Abdul Msjt^ 
lM „a 311,1 r 


Sub Inepecter, siid three Oonatables of 
Oolonetganl Police Station have been charged 
with having brutally tortured the accused in a 
theft case with a view to obtain confession and 
recovery of stolen property When the orjgiual 
theft ease was under trial before B lehwari 
Prasad. Sub Divisional Magistrate, tbe complam- 
ant m bis etatcment, while eiitogistiog the efforts 
of police official described how the actused had 
been made to confess their guilt and give up the 
property, how they were beaten and how “t® 
(Uito) were applied to different parti of their 

body foi two days contmuslly. The trying 

Magistrate found the marls of torture all over 
Iheie bod«S and sent the sceuvsd for mHiral 
eiaminatiois which is ssid to have confirmed the 

.oform.t«>«g.»«i by the complainant. TbeSuperin- 

Undsnt of Pol CO, it is said *l»o recei.ed infor 
watiou and after sxaminrg the bodios of tho 
persoeo alleged to hsvo been tortured, went to 
Coloeel ganj to make ecquiriH on tho spot 
Ilia inr«ii*»U n also revealed various f*l«e 
oDtries in the disnee.for which the Sub Inspoa 
er was dismissed by tho District Magistrate, who 
also losutuied a cte •r’’'** 5"? 

coostables under Section 330 spd 34i, IPO 

Thecaoeisprctteding . 

a* OUOTTON* iS A ClBIStt ffUMKUl 
No man realised more keenly than Mr Glad 
gtoo* (b» valoa of discretion in a Cabinet Minister 
It IS said that shortly after liii mamage, Glad 
Stano— who Wit already in the confidence of tho 
Minulrv— asid to his wife "Shall I tell you 

ootbine. ond 7®“ "" anything I Or, shall 1 

tell you oeerythirg and you saynothiogf Mrs 
Claitoos decided for the latter akernstieo and 
A, kept bet wort There was one siception 
O J Hamilton tells tho story in her 
• Famous Love Matches" Two Cabinet Stinuters 

diQine at Carlton House ternre and some 
thine was mentioned, the details of which 
,e« known only to membeta of the Oahinet, or to 
„Kh of their wives as could be trnatad Jtrs 
oudstooe said or looked something which revealed 
^asbokoew At one* there was flashed from 
tbs bnllisot black eyes of ier husband one 
of those Umbis Icola he coal 1 give— s silent but 
tsreifyog reproach When the dinner was over, 
Mrs Gladstone went np to the drawing room and 
,,^to a BCte of apology to her husbsod Ha 
acnbbledback a reply wmetbing in theeewords* 
“ You are always right ^you could not do wrong 
never mention it again 



Th© ©r-esit M®qS F El A El Sin 

At last the people in India are awakening’ to the 
dangers of the subsi itilion evil But, have they realis- 
ed how often ihcv ask for W ool Materials and get — 
a fraudulent imita i n consisting of a little wool and 
a lot of cotton and «■ blush ? So skilfully are these 
substitutes diat^uiscj at only actual wear disclos- 
es the fraud 1 oily safe and certain way to 
onsure get ng % when you wan* wool is to 

l,K£!ST OW 



The Oitid’i’iiil Pure Wool Material. 


A fu . T PI »»f quote No 41 

Cawnpore V/oolien fdills Go., Lid., CM'/HPOfiE.,- 






THE RLEMBIC GHEMIB^L VIBRKS, CO., Ltd-.- 

Bombav anti Baroda. 

Ch«.r.t-.3 on.-, Porrum<.rn 

. > « H Th" Kaluraja Calltwar oi Baroila. 

Special tppnmtacai -a h H io. 

I amrilJ 

" I ,r e I U • I ' 

Alembic Mqs^ U' « « 

A1 mL*. i** tb' 

i 

I VireVianr' 

* 

1 UV 1 ’•nJ 1 '"' 

alembic 

Vegetable Tonic Syrup 
a general Tonic 

ll-rtiB«yaTtM Ir. , ,, 

F U. »«*-'« I r.. -r u. W .X. 

Stores — Trti-n Tmiii us Oirpsun . 

BOMBAY. 



